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TO  THE 


PRINCESS  HELENA  KOLTZOFF-MASSALSKT, 

"COUHTSBB  DOBA  dIbTBIA,** 
THIS 

STUDY  OF  MARIA   EDQEWORTH 

IS   DEDICATED, 

AS  A  SUIGirr  TRIBUTE  OF  AFFECTIONATE  REGARD  FOR  ONE  WHO  HAS 

DEVOTED  A  LIFETIME  TO  THE  LITERATURE  OF  TIIE  EAST, 

AND  THE  ELEVATION  OF  WOMEN  IN  THE  ORIENT, 


THUS  UNKINO  ANCIENT  THOUQIIT  WITH  MODERN  PROORESS, 


PREFACE. 


Happt  hoars  of  childhood  passed  in  reading  the 
"ParcDt's  Assistant,"  "Frank,"  and  "Early  Lessons," 
were  followed  by  years  in  which  I  enjoyed  the  Moral 
and  Fashionable  Tales.  "Ennoi,"  too,  had  its  invalna- 
ble  lesson,  —  that  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  as  an  occupation 
can  only  result  in  misery  and  mental  and  moral  destruc- 
tion. As  one  of  the  thousands  who  have  laughed  at  the 
wit  and  cried  over  the  pathos  of  Maria  Edgeworth's 
works,  I  desired  to  know  something  of  the  personal  his- 
tory of  this  gifted  woman. 

Inquiries  soon  revealed  the  fact  that,  there  was  no 

adequate  sketch  of  Miss  Edgeworth.     Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall 

had  drawn  a  picture  of  her  during  a  few  days'  visit  at  her 

home.    Miss  Julia  Kavanagh  had  written  a  brief  sketch 

for  her  biographies  of  English  Women  of  Letters.     Mr. 

Hayward,  in   preparing  a  review  of  the  Memoir  pub- 

lishetl  by  the  Edgeworths,  gave  the  longest  biographical 

^fld  critical  sketch  of  her  as  yet  attempted ;  but  it  was 

^^^y  a  review  article,  not  sufficient  In  itself  to  appear 

a/one.    Xhe  biographical  sketches  of  her  in  magazines, 

^^•»   amounted  to  very  little,  being  at  best  brief  and 


PBBFAOE. 

horoogh  survey  of  oontemporaneoas  literature  gave 
ind  there  an  interesting  mention  of  Miss  Edgeworth ; 
have  gleaned  carefully  what  seemed  of  value  from 
IS  sources. 

1  and  exhaustive  criticisms  of  her  works  in  the 
reviews  of  the  day,  and  the  magazines  and  papers, 
nothing  to  be  desired  on  that  score.  She  was 
ed  a  first  rank  in  the  lists  of  novel-writers;  and, 
\i  time  may  have  lessened  the  readers  of  her  books, 
influence  on  literature  is  quite  evident  from  the 
lut  references  to  her  in  the  writings  of  English, 
ican,  and  Continental  authors, 
s  Study  has  its  limitations  and  shortcomings ;  but 
labor  and  much  time  have  been  expended  on  it,  and 
mest  desire  has  prompted  its  plan  and  execution, 
t  of  offering  something  to  the  public  about  one  of 
jat  story-tellers. 

»  Edgeworth  has  been  allowed  to  tell  her  own  story 
ch  as  possible.  Undoubtedly  a  much  smaller  book 
have  been  made  if  the  present  style  of  brief  biogra- 
had  been  adopted ;  but  there  is  still  a  prejudice  in 
ind  in  favor  of  original  letters,  etc.  There  is  some- 
personal  in  the  touches  of  life  so  added, 
ive  received  aid  and  encouragement  from  my  family 
fiends  during  the  years  of  work  and  waiting  since 
Jcetch  was  begun.  To  Mr.  Justin  Winsor  I  am 
ied  for  the  free  use  of  the  Public  Library  during 
nure  of  oflSce,  when  he  dispensed  the  treasures  of 
nstitution  with  a  judicious  and  generous  hospitality. 
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Mr.  W.  H.  Forbes  has  generously  given  me  the  illns- 
tratkms  for  the  book,  which  are  capital  reproductions  of 
the  engravings  and  cats  done  by  his  albertype  process. 
The  last  time  I  ever  saw  my  genial  friend  Mr.  James 
T.  Fields,  his  parting  words  were  very  encouraging  as 
to  my  work ;  and  he  always  felt  a  warm  interest  in  the 
subject. 

I  must  also  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  W.  Morris 
Beaufort,  Esq.,  of  London,  who  hunted  for  ^'  The  Mental 
Thermometer  "  in  the  British  Museum  Library ;  and  also 
found  there  M.  Pictet's  account  of  his  visit,  and  made 
copies  of  the  same.  To  the  courtesy  of  Miss  Peabody, 
daughter  of  F.  H.  Peabody,  Esq.,  I  am  indebted  for  the 
letter  to  her  grandfather,  which  I  print.  Other  friends 
have  kept  the  8u1)jcct  in  view,  and  I  have  been  urged  to 
continue  what  often  seemed  a  very  great  undertaking. 
Mr.  Avery  L.  Rand,  of  Messrs.  Rand,  Avery,  &  Co.,  and 
Mr.  Cupples,  of  Messrs.  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  have  inter- 
ested themselves  very  kindly  in  the  work,  and  made  the 
details  of  printing  and  publishing  as  easy  as  possible 
for  me. 

Only  those  who  write  for  the  public  know  how  difficult 
it  is  to  please  the  general  reader,  how  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  satisfy  themselves.  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure 
and  interest  to  study  the  works  and  survey  the  life  of 
Maria  Edgeworth,  and  I  hope  this  may  find  readers 
among  those  who  love  the  name  and  memory  of  one  who 
consecrated  her  \^st  efforts  to  the  public  good.  She  was 
one  of  those  noble  spirits  who  belong  to  all  nations. 


krititige  may  paas  out  of  aiglit,  but  her  inflaeoce 
kng  be  felt. 

\  lines  of  our  poet  Stedman  well  describe  Iter 


"  No  woman's  head  bo  keen  to  work  iU  will, 
But  thM  the  woDtui's  heart  in  mlstreu  bUU." 


GRACE  A.   OLIVER. 


OAnr.Es,"  Swuii-scoTT, 
OctoliOT,  18S3. 
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Many  causes  have  combined  to  prevent  any  one 
from  writing  the  life  of  Maria  Edgeworth;  and 
what  was  not  done  early  has  become  more  and  more 
difficult  as  years  passed  on.  Hers  was  not  an  ordi- 
nary literary  career,  made  up  of  the  grinding  poverty 
and  soaring  aspirations  and  almost  insurmountable 
obstacles  which  so  often,  unfortunately,  beset  the 
fiath  of  genius.  She  was  well  bom  and  bred,  care- 
fully educated,  and  socially  surrounded  by  Great 
Britain's  and  Europe's  best  and  finest  minds.  Her 
circle  of  intimate  acquaintances,  friends,  and  rela- 
tions, takes  in  the  very  first  names  in  politics,  litera- 
ture, science,  and  art.  While  her  extensive  view  of 
life  and  society  gave  her  breadth  and  ease,  it  in  no 
wise  detracted  from  her  originality,  her  genius,  or 
her  industry. 
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■ariii  Edgeworth  was  Irish  oiily  in  her  sympatliies, 
I  her  bii'th  :  for  on  her  mother's  aide  she  was  de- 
Ided  from  an  English  family  of  long  standing ; 
I  the  Edgeworths,  though  long  settled  in  Ireland 
I  intermarried  there,  were  of  English  origin. 
1  is  quite  impossible  to  write  an  adequate  sketch 
Edgeworth's  life,  without  introducing  at 
iy  turn  her  father  as  a  prominent  factor  in  her 
fcry  work.  He  was  her  "guide,  philosopher,  and 
lid;"  and,  in  order  to  complete  the  picture  of 
life,  we  must  introduce  some  preliminary  account 
Ihe  Edgeworths,  and  give  a  description  of  the 
■acter  and  early  life  of  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth. 
■  lives  were  so  long  parallel,  as  she  was  bom 
Ire  he  was  twenty-two  years  old,  that  of  necea- 
lan  account  of  one  must  constantly  mention  the 
Mr.  Edgeworth,  in  writing  his  own  memoir, 
ih  was  finished  after  his  death  by  Maria,  says :  — 

bly  family  came  into  Ireland  in  tbe  reign  of  Queen 
K))Ctli,  a1x)ut  the  year  1583  :  they  bad  been  estubiisbod, 
BhiLvc  been  totd,  at  Eilgeworth,  uow  called  Edgcware, 
JMdlesex. 

BEdwanl  Edgowortb,  wbo  waa  the  bishop  of  Down 

Connor  in  Ireland,  in  the  year  1593,  dying  without 

,  left  hiB   fortune  to  bia  brother  Francis,  wbo  waa 

Bicrk  of  the  Hannpcr,  in  1619.     Thb  gentlemiin,  from 

I  am  lineally  descended,  married  an  Irish  lady,  Jane 

a  daughter  of  Sir  Etlmond  Tuit«,  Knight  of  Sonua, 

I   county  of  Westmeath.     She  was  very  beautiful, 

t  an  ancient  family.     It  happcue<^t,  tliat,  being  once 

led  to  give  place  at  church  to  Bomu  lady  wboui  ohe 

Xht  her  inferior,  she  pressed  hL'r  buBbond  to  take  out 
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a  Iirooet's  patent  whidi  had  been  prepared  for  him.    At 

tha  time  patents  irere,  as  he  expressed  it,  ^  more  oner- 

001  thin  honorable ; '  and  he  refused  to  comply  with  his 

wife's  request.     The  lady,  waxing  wroth,  declared  that 

flbe  voald  never  go  again  to  church.    The  gentleman  un- 

gailaotly  replied,  that  she  might  stay  or  go  wherever  she 

pleased.    In  consequence  of  this  permission,  which  she 

took  in  the  largest  sense,  she  attached  herself  to  Queen 

Henrietta  Maria,  with  whom  she  continued  in  France 

during  the  remainder  of  the  queen's  life. 

"Upon  her  husband's  refusing  the  baronet's  patent, 
she  obtained  it  for  her  brother.  Sir  Edmond  Tuite.  She 
returned  to  Ireland  afterwards,  at  Queen  Henrietta  Maria's 
death ;  but  she  disregarded  her  husband's  family  and  her 
own,  and  laid  out  a  very  large  fortune  in  founding  a 
religious  house  in  Dublin. 

^*  Her  son,  Capt.  Jobu  Eklgeworth,  married  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Hugh  Cullum,  of  Derbyshire.  He  brought  her  to 
Ireland,  to  his  castle  of  Cranallagh,  in  the  couuty  of 
Longford.  He  had  by  her  one  son.  Before  the  Irish 
relicllion  broke  out,  in  1G41,  Capt.  Edgeworth,  not  aware 
of  the  immediate  danger,  left  his  wife  and  infant  iu  the 
c&stle  of  Cranallagh,  while  he  was  summoned  to  a  dis- 
tance by  some  military  duty.  During  his  absence,  the 
relxfls  rose,  attacked  the  castle,  set  fire  to  it  at  night,  and 
dra<rge<l  tlie  lady  out,  literally  naked.  She  escaped  from 
their  hands,  and  hid  herself  in  a  furze-bush  till  they  hail 
<li*I)ersetl.  By  wliat  means  she  saved  herself  from  the 
furv  of  the  rebels,  I  never  heard.  She  made  her  way  to 
Dublin,  thence  to  England,  and  to  her  father's  house  in 
Derbyshire.  After  the  relxjls  had  forced  the  lady  out  of 
the  ciistle,  and  had  set  fire  to  it,  they  pluiulered  it  eom- 
pletely ;  but  they  were  persuatled  to  extinguish  the  fire 
from  reverence  for  the  picture  of  Jaue  lulgeworth.     Her 
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pit  wna  painted  on  the  wainscot,  with  a  cross  hang- 
er Dcck,  and  a  roaary  in  her  hands. 
a  Catholie,  and  haviog  founded  a  rcligioDS 
w;is  considered  as  a  saint.  The  only  son  of 
I  Edgcworth  was  then  an  infant  lying  in  his  cradle. 
lof  the  rebels  seized  the  child  by  the  leg,  and  was 
j:  act  of  swinging  him  round  to  dash  his  brains  out 
li^t  the  comer  of  the  castle-wall,  when  on  Irish  ser- 
lof  the  lowest  oixler  stoppeti  his  hand,  claiming  the 

I  of  [tilling  the  little   heretic  himself,  and  swearing 
Ti  sudden  death  would  be  too  good  for  him ;  that  he 

II  plnnge  him  up  to  the  throat  in  a  boghotc,  and  leave 
r  the  crows  to  pick  bis  eyes  out.  Snatching  the 
om  his  comrade,  he  ran  off  with  it  to  a  neighbor- 
;,  and  thrust  it  into  the  mud ;  hut,  when  the  rebels 

retired,  this  man,  who  had  only  pretended  to  join 
,  went  back  to  the  bog  for  the  boy,  preser\'ed  hia 
lind,  contriving  to  hide  him  in  a  pannier  under  egga 
khickcns,  carried  him  actually  through  the  midst  of 
l;bel  camp,  safely  to  Dublin. 

Irhis  faithful  servant's  name  was  Bryan  Ferral,     Hih 

Bdesceodiiut  died  within   my  memory,  after  having 

and    lieen   suptwrted    always,    under  my   father's 

Bction.     My  father  heard  this  story  fivsm  Lady  Edge- 

.,  his  grandmother,  and  also  from  a  man  of  a  Imti- 

I  and  seven  years  of  age,  one  Bryan  Simpson,  who 

Bpreseut  when  the  attack  was  made  on  CranallagU 

,   and  by   whom   tbe   facts  were   eircumstautially 

led. 

pirs.  Edgeworth,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Cullura, 
I  but  a  few  years  after  her  return  to  her  father's  house 
Irliyshire.  Her  husband,  Capt.  John  I-klgewortb,  bad 
T/red  her  to  England.  Some  time  after  he  was  left 
er,  he  determined  to  return  to  reside  in  Ireland. 
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Od  his  way  thither,  he  stopped  a  day  at  Chester,  it  being 
Christmas  Day.  He  went  to  the  cathedral ;  and  there  he 
WIS  stmck  with  the  sight  of  a  lady  who  had  a  full-blown 
me  in  her  bosom.  This  lady  was  Mrs.  Bridgman,  a 
widow  of  Mr.  Edwszd  Bridgman,  brother  to  Sir  Orlando 
Bridgman,  the  Lord  Keeper.  As  she  was  coming  oat 
of  church,  the  rose  fell  at  Capt  £dgeworth's  feet.  The 
lady  was  handsome,  so  was  the  captain :  he  took  up  the 
rose,  and  presented  it  with  so  much  grace  to  Mrs.  Bridg- 
msn,  that,  in  consequence,  they  became  acquainted,  and 
were  soon  married.  They  came  over  to  Ireland*  Capt. 
Edgeworth  had  a  son,  as  I  have  mentioned,  by  ids  former 
wife ;  and  the  widow  Bridgman  had  a  daughter  by  her 
former  husband.  The  daughter  was  heiress  to  her  father's 
proiierty.  These  young  people  fell  in  love  with  each 
other.  The  mother  was  averse  to  the  match.  To  avoid 
the  law  against  running  away  with  an  heiress,  the  lovers 
8cttle<l  that  the  young  lady  should  take  her  lover  to  church 
behind  her  on  horseback.  Their  marriage  was  effected. 
Tlieir  first  son,  Francis,  was  bom  before  the  joint  ages 
of  his  fatlier  and  mother  amounted  to  thirty-one  years. 

'^  After  the  death  of  Captain  Edgeworth  and  his  wife, 
which  happened  before  this  young  couple  had  arrived  at 
years  of  discretion,  John  Edgeworth  took  possession  of 
a  considerable  estate  in  Ireland,  and  of  an  estate  in  Eng- 
land, in  Lancashire,  which  came  to  him  in  right  of  his 
wife ;  he  had  also  ten  thousand  pounds  in  money,  as  her 
fortune.  But  they  were  extravagant,  and  quite  ignorant 
of  the  management  of  money.  Upon  an  excursion  to 
England,  tliey  mortgaged  their  estate  in  Lancashire,  and 
carrie<l  the  money  to  London  in  a  stocking,  which  they 
kept  on  the  top  of  their  bed.  To  this  stocking,  both 
wife  anil  husband  hatl  free  access ;  and,  of  course,  its 
contents  soon  began  to  be  very  low.     The  young  man 
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mdsome,  BQd  very  foud  of  dress.     At  one  time, 

he  hiul  run  out  all  his  cs^h,  he  actuatly  sold  the 

■id  plat  of  a  house  in  Dublin,  to  purchase  a  bigh- 

|icd  hat  and  feathers,  which  was  then  the  mode.     lie 

I  high  company  iu  London  and  at  court.     Upon 

I   occasion    King  Charles  II.  insisted   on   knighting 

i  lady  was  presented  at  court,  where  she  waa 

luch  taken  notice  of  by  the  gallant  monarch,  that 

)Ught  it  pro])cr  to  intimate  to  fai>r  husband  that 

lid  not  wish  to  go  there  a  second  time ;  nor  did  she 

r  appear  at  court,  though  in  the  bloom  of  3'outh 

I  beauty.     She  returned   to   Ireland.     This  waa   an 

luce  of  prudence,  as  well  as  strcugth  of  mind,  which 

I  hardly  have  beeu  expected  from  the  improvident 

-r  she  had  showu  at  first  setting  out  in  life.     In  this 

i  character  there  was  an  extraordinary  mixture  of 

Igth  and  weakness.     She  was  courageous  beyond  the 

s  of  her  sex  in  real  danger,  and  yet  afraid  of  imagi- 

I  iK'iugs.     According  to  the  superstition  of  the  times, 

fcii  in  fairies.     OpiKtsite  to  her  husband's  castle 

lissard,  in  Ireland,  and  within  view  of  the  windows, 

is  a  mount,  which  was  reputed  to  be  the  resort  of 

s ;  and,  when  Lady  Edgeworth  reaideil  alone  at  Lis- 

thc  common  [wople  of  the  neighborhood,  either  for 

■omeut,  or  with  the  intention  of  frightening  her  away, 

■children  by  night  to  this  mount,  who,  by  their  strange 

,  by  singing,  and  the  lights  they  showed  from  time 

Jme,  terrified  her  exceedingly.     But  she  did  not  quit 

[place.     The   mount  was   called  Fairy-mount,  since 

iviated  to  Firmount.'" 

nt:  from  which,  in  fttter  Hraes,  the  Abbe  BilgewortJi 
LB  attunillnif  Louis  XVI.  im  the  BcalTold,  to  whose  branch 

k  (amily  this  part  of  thu  estate  descended)  eallod  himself  M. 
.    Tlje  abbd   wna  I^ajl;   Bdgeworth's   graudsoa.    Her 

Ion,  Essex  Edgeworth,  was  tlio  abhif'B  father. 


/"X 
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fee  door,  and  «m  Uf-«^  d 

■wed  tbst  tbe  ^  had  M*  kr  riaiir,  ai  ^fai  Iv 

what  she  had  done  with  it :  the  oil  RccdeaeiL  md  tm- 
swered,  that  she  bad  left  it  '  Mwi  im  Oc  iarr^  './  iiaA 
msU.'  Lftdy  Edgeworth  bid  ber  stand  ftSL  aad  'iMfiTj 
returned  by  bereelf  to  the  nxNn  when  ^t^m^m^ietwi^ 
[ouod  the  candle  as  the  giil  had  dcKiibei.  ptf  her  ^ih4 
carefully  nndenieath  it,  earned  it  aafd;  c«t-  aad.  w4^ 
she  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  atain.  drapped  «■  her  ^oeea- 
and  thaohed  God  for  their  detirefaaee.  T^m  1k!t-  wA 
all  her  eoon^e  and  virtoe,  had  a  Tioleat  tc^Kr.  niA 
brought  on  family  qoarrds  betwna  ber  aw)  Vv  imi^iiMJ 
and  her  many  sona :  so  that  the  tot  exriy  asMiavit  wiuf& 
I  have  mentioned  tomed  out  imhifjfalj.  H^  mutjui 
continiially  to  the  large  fortone  which  afae  had  \rm^L.  ixx 
hnsbaod,  and  complaioed  o€  beiag  ticatod  vxk  wxJmo. 
Her  boBband  had  learned  pradeDOr  how^mr.  ^vi  z^a^ 
aged  to  posb  bis  fortimes  as  a  omtia-  a&i  kw&i.  Mii 
to  leave  to  bia  eight  sons  a  haadaome  ytrj^Xix.  L^ij 
Edgeworth  lived  till  she  was  nine^." 

Francis  Edgeworth,  her  eldest  son,  wm  tLe 
ttther  of  Richard  Lovell  EdgewMtli. 
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Hq  was  a  loyal  man,  a  zealoos  Protestant ;  bo  mach 

:.  he  was  called  Protestant  Frank.    In  his  youtb 

Lisixl  a  rDgimcnt  for  Kiag  William,  vtiich,  when  he 

■comiileted,  he  gave  up  to  hia  father.  Sir  John,  who 

(red  it  from  him.     A  memorandum  of  an  intended 

from   the  erown,  of  three  thousand  pounds,   on 

lint  of  the  expense  of  raising  this  regiment,  and  aa 

Iknowledgmcnt  for  the  service,  still  remains  (unpaid) 

Ig  our  family  papers.    My  grandfather  became  colo- 

lif  the  regiment  after  his  father's  death.     Be  was  a 

Bof  great  wit  and  gayety,  fond  of  his  profession,  quite 

■dier,  and  totally  regardless  of  moDey,     He  married 

fssively  several  wives,  one  of  whom,  an  English  lady, 

I  a  widow  Bradstone.     Her  daughter.   Miss  Brad- 

',  my  father's  half-sister,  married  Thomas  Palicnham, 

r  to  the  first,  and  grandfather  to  the  present,  Loni 

Iford.     Thus  he  became  connected  with  the  Paken- 

J  family.      Col.   Francis  Edgeworth,   besides  being 

IcDcd   m   his  circumstances,   by  having,   for  many 

I,  a  large  jointure  to  pay  to  bis  mother,  was  involved 

flicullii's  by  his  own  taste  for  play,  —  a  taste  which, 

indulgence,  Ijccame   an   irresistible   passion.     One 

.,  after  having  lost  all  the  money  he  could  command, 

taked  his  wife's  diamoud  earrings,  and  went  into  an 

ing  room  where  she  was  sitting  in  company,  to  ask 

3  lend  them  to  him.     SIic  took  them  from  her  ears, 

ave  them  to  him,  saying,  that  she  knew  for  what 

iC   he  wanted  them,  and  that  ho  was  welcome  to 

They  were  played  for.     My  grandfather  won  u|>on 

last  stake,  and  gained  back  all  he  hod  lost  that  night. 

;  warmth  of  his  gratihide  to  liis  wife,  lie,  at  her 

,  look  an  oath  that  he  would    never  more  |il:iy  at 

fcame  with  caiila  or  diec,     JSonn'  liiue  afterwanls  he 

Ifouud  in  a  hay-yard  with  a  friend,  drawing  straws 


oat  of  Ite  hiV'^M:,  and  Mtt^  ^OB  wUdk  riherid  be  ^ 
iMgmt     A«  B^*  ba  e^aeted,  he  Bvad  !■  illiiiaiit 

mim^MUB  and  dUnM;  iiiwili ■  vtt  a  aoMfe  Md 

ftnr,  aad  bi  voj  want  cf  half  a  omn." 

G(d.  Fianraa  Edgewmth  left  Us  aflUza  in  amA 
Amder  at  Ida  death,  "Hiat  Ins  son,  the  bOer  at 
KthuA  LenOl  Edgewor^  then  a  diOd  of  «a^ 
jmn  dd,"  would  haTe  lost  }aa  whtde  pn^ectf  ,  had 
not  Ifr.  Pakenbam,  his  goaidiaii,  taken  eaze  at  hte 
and  of  it.    Hr.  Pafcenbam,  <?^'"g  lus  half-nepJMV 
to  be  an  **  aneonunonly  steady  du^xntioo,  adviaed 
hsm  to  go  to  the  Temple,  at  e^iteen,  instead  of 
going  to  college.     This  prudent  counsel  he  followed, 
and  there  applied  himself  closelj  to  the  study  of  the 
lav;  and  by  perseverance  in  his  profession,  and  mak- 
ing bimBelf "  master  of  his  own  a&irs,  he  recovered 
a  considerable  part  of  his  estate,  which   had   been 
VQJVBtlj   detained   from   him  by  Bome   of  his  own 
futiily.    His  son  relates  "a  singular  detection  of 
fnni  in  one  of  the  suits  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
A  deed  was  produced  against  him,  which  was  wit- 
nessed by  a  very  old  man,  who  was  brought  into 
^vit.    His  venerable  aspect  prepossessed  the  court 
^ngly  in  favor  of  his  veracity.    He  said  that  he 
^  an  ancient  servant  of  the  Edgeworth  femily, 
uid  had  been  accustomed  to  traoscribe  papers  for  the 
gmtleman  who  had  execated  the  deed.    He  began  by 
'^^'^luing,  that  he  had  foreseen  &om  the  particular 
<^Bmstances  of  the  deed,  which  went  to  disinherit 
'lie  heir  of  the  family,  that  the  transaction  might 
■'S'eafter  he  brought  into  dispute :  he  had  therefore, 
''^  uid,  privately  put  a  sixpence  under  the  seal  of 
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Bleed,  which  would  appear  if  the  seal  were  bro- 

The  seal  was  broken  in  open  court,  and  the 

|>nce  was  found  to  be  dated  five  years  subsequent 

B  date  of  the  deed :  the  deed  being  thus  proved 

k  a  fijigery,  my  father  gained  his  suit." 

e  readers  of  "  Patronage  "  must  remember  how 

the   point   of  that   story  depends   upon   this 

I  anecdote,  which  Maria  has  introduced  as  the 

:ioe  oil  whicli  the  fortunes  of  Mr.  Percy  turned 

e   nefarious   attempt  of   Sir   Robert  Percy   to 

re  him  of  the  mesne  rents,  after  he  had  dispoa- 

[  him  of  his  estates  by  an  earlier  suit.     The 

Jug  of  the  coin  there   restores   him   his   entire 

He,  and  the  whole  passage  is  one  of  those  genu- 

l)its  of  real  life  which  she  depicta  with  so  much 

nl  vividness, 

If.  Edgeworth,  after  this  incident,  and  gaining 

suits,  became  rich  hi  a  few  years ;  and,  "  in  1732, 

Jiarried  Jane  Lovell,  daughter  of  Samuel  Lovell, 

lelsh  judge,  who  was  son  of  Sir  Salathiel  Lovell, 

\  recorder  of  London  wlio,  at  the  trial  of  the 

1  bishops,  in  the  reign  of  James  II.,  proved  Lim- 

>  be  a  good  man,  though  he  was  but  an  indif- 

fc  lawj-er.     He  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-four, 

Ihad  so  ranch  lost  his  memory  as  to  be  called  the 

luiscor  of  London.     Of  him   I   have   heard   ray 

tr    relate   an    anecdote,"    says    Richard    Lovell 

Icworth,   "which   has   been   told   of   others.     A 

Ig  lawyer  pleading  before  liini  was  so  rude  as  to 

1 '  Sir,  you  have  forgotten  the  law.'     He  replied, 

:  man,  I  have  forgotten  more  law  tlian  you 

lever  remember.' " 


r\ 
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In  Galton's  "Hereditary  Genius"  he  mentions 
tlie  Edgeworths,  and  classes  them  as  an  example  of 
lus  theoTj*  He  also  names  Sir  Sahithiel  Lovell  as 
an  ancestor.  In  naming  Mr.  Edgeworth,  the  father 
of  Maria,  he  says,  he  exhibits  "  a  singular  union  of 
sober  sense  and  inexhaustible  invention." 

Samuel  Lovell,  the  Welsh  judge,  as  he  was  pass- 
ing the  sands  near  Beaumoris,  *^  going  the  circuit," 
was  overtaken  by  the  night  and  the  tide :  his  coach 
was  set  fast  in  a  quicksand;  the  water  soon  rose 
into  the  coach;  and  his  register  and  some  other 
attendants  crept  out  of  the  windows,  and  mounted 
on  the  roof  and  on  the  coach-box.  The  judge  let 
the  water  rise  to  his  very  lips,  and  with  becoming 
gravity  replied  to  all  the  entreaties  of  his  attend- 
ants, "  I  will  follow  your  counsel,  if  you  can  quote 
any  precedent  for  a  judge's  mounting  a  coach-box." 
After  Mr.  Edgeworth's  marriage  with  Miss  Lovell, 
he  abandoned  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  resided 
on  his  estate  in  Ireland,  with  occasional  visits  to 
England.  He  had  eight  children,  four  of  whom 
died  in  their  early  infancy.  Richard  Lovell  Edge- 
worth  was  bom  in  Bath,  in  the  year  1744.  When 
he  was  six  years  of  age,  he  became,  by  the  death  of 
his  elder  brother  Thomas,  his  father's  heir.  He  tells 
us  that  as  the  result  of  this  event,  — 

**Tlie  views  of  my  education  changed,  and  my  life  was 
now  to  Ije  preserveil  with  an  increased  degree  of  care  and 
precaution.  ...  I  was  naturally  strong  and  active  ;  hut 
I  was  now  obliged  to  take  a  course  of  physic  twice  a 
year,  every  spring  and  autumn,  with  a  nine  days'  lotions 
of  small-beer  and  rhubarb,  to  fortify  my  stomach,  and 
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Il  imaginary  worms.  I  was  not  suffered  to  fed  the 
i  inclemency  of  the  weather:  I  was  mnffled  iqi 
lever  t  was  permitt^  to  ride  a  mile  or  two  on  horse- 
J  before  the  coachman ;  my  feet  never  br\iabed  the 
I  nor  was  my  head  ever  exposed  to  the  wind  or  son. 
latciy  my  mother's  knowledge  of  the  human  mind 
Itc-eedcd  her  skill  in  medicine." 

lady,  having  become  a  cripple  by  accident, 
J  the  birth  of  her  son  Richard,  devoted  herself 
Iterature  for  her  diversion  and  relief  &om  ennui; 

I  to  her,  probably,  he  owed  the  taste  for  science 
llitcrature  which  he  afterwards  displayed,  and 
J  which  he  so  strongly  imbued  the  opening  mind 
Is  daughter  Maria. 

n^ihai'd  Edgewortli  was  first  sent  to  school  to  the 
l;j*man  of  a  neighboring  village,  the  Rev.  Patrick 
,  the  eariy  instructor  of   Goldsmith.     Aft«r 
■  months  of  preparatory  study  there,  combined 
J  a  good  deiil  of  whipping,  he  was  ready  for  a 
ler  school,  and  placed  at  Dr.  Lydiat's  at  War- 
,  in  England.     lie  was  then  about  eight  years 
He  Bays  of  this  school   and   the  luirsh  treat- 
It  be  received  there  from  the  older  boj-s, — 

II  had  been  accustomed  to  the  affection  of  all  my 
lly  nt  home,  and  was  totally  unacquainted  with  that 
1  of  power  and  of  tyranny  which  seems  almost  innate 

I'l-taiii  minils.  A  full-grown  boy,  just  ready  for  col- 
\  iniiile  it  his  favorite  amusement  to  harass  the  minds, 

llorment  thu  IkkIIps,  of  hia  younger  school- fellows.  A 
\  iMjy  with  rcni.irkalily  long  flaxen  hair,  and  myself, 
chosen  objects  of  bis  cruelty.     Ho  used  to  knot 

Kiitir  together,  and  drag  us  up  and  down  the  school- 


vtfii  Iran  gra^  between  Us  kneei,  be  priM  a  ^idlliiiA 
bOK  ten  h»  podset,  lAic^  vift  »  taniie  fvin  Md  oa^ 
ta^ue,  he  intemeA  ma  «m  Oed  vU  daid  ae*'*  i^ 
wffit  file  Cit  of  s  mu  iriiD  bad  latalr  bMB  hm^:  «i 
ba  inrited  ne  to  flit ;  a«d,  ^OB  Bj  ntaaiK  to  dv  IB  ridi 
MoitBrt  i4gH  of  honor  Md  HhfT,  teaHaiedav 

fckl»Da,aottii^hrt^wBrtl;b«tto»BitiMfciiii 
UMptrfKn." 

TnTellmg  in  England  in  1752  tru  at  all  ammmm 

^fficult,  but  in  winter  a  great  ezpoenre.  And  u 
^  Edgeworth  femily  were  liring  at  Bath,  the  btry 
vas  to  spend  his  Clirifitnias  holidays  at  schooL  Mn. 
^wes,  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Delany,  so  well  known  to 
^  vho  have  ever  read  the  life  of  that  chaimii^ 
woman,  was  herself  all  benevolence  and  sympathy ; 
ui^  oa  a  visit  to  her  own  sons  at  the  edKioL,  nv 
"We  Richard,  and  invited  him  to  Welsboame,  her 
iome,  which  was  about  four  miles  from  Warwick. 
^te  he  went,  and  passed  a  very  delightful  Christ- 
^^'  His  mother  had  known  JLra.  Delany ;  and  be 
nond  himself  received  by  the  master  and  naatnm 
of  Welsboome  as  one  of  the  family,  and  saw  old 
English  hospitality.  His  description  of  it  all  chows 
vliat  country  life  in  England  was  at  that  time. 

"  The  tenants  of  Mr.  Dewes  were  invited  to  a  Clavec- 
■u  dinner  of  excellent  cbeer,  and  their  wiv«s  awl 
''ugbters  paaaed  the  evening  in  mirtb  and  tnr^pr'jvd 
pieuttrie.    The  fiddle  and  a  good  sapper  sent  all  Ute 
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;  people  happy  to  their  homes,  and  Mrs.  Dewes'a 
Iful  ancl  instruetivo  conversation  spread  nni versa! 
■action  among  the  elder  part  of  the  compauy." 

lie  four  Dcwes  boys  and  young  Edgeworth  passed 
1  time  very  pleaaautly  ia  the  usual  sports  of  the 
mn,  and  read  in  the  evening  from  the  little  books 
I  printed  by  Newberry  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard, 
jciphered  anagrams  which  Mrs.  Dewes  and  some 
J  hidy  visitors  gave  them, 

..  Delany,  writing  Mrs.  Dewes  from  Bulstrode, 
tome  of  the  Duchess  of  Portland,  Dec.  2, 1753, 
I  among  other  things,  — 

1  delighted  with  your  journal,  and  that  Master 
Bworth  is  so  well-behaved  a  child :  it  would  have 
I  indeed  grievous  to  have  had  your  great  good-nature 
pumonity  hurt  and  ungratefully  returned,  as  it  would 
I  been  had  be  proved  a  bad  boy." 

,ti  attack  of  whooping-cough,  which  pre- 
led  his  study,  he  was  removed  from  the  school 
vick.     On  his  way  with  his  father  to  Bath,  he 


bur  journey  lay  in  some  places  out  of  the  high  road, 

icross  eoni-fieUls.     Our  vehicle  was  a  two-wheeled 

ige,  Bometliing  like  a  French  chaine  de  posle;  and, 

le  travelled  slowly,  I  had  time   for  observation.     I 

lleet,  however,  only  one  thing  that  caught  my  att«n- 

n  when  we  came  on  the  high  road  to  Cireneest^r,  I 

k  man  carrying  a  luachinG  five  or  sbt  feet  in  diameter, 

1  oval  form,  and  composed  of  slender  ribs  of  steel. 

;ged  my  father  to  iuquire  what  it  was.     We  were 
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teU  that  it  was  the  Bkeleton  of  a  lady's  hoop.    It  wns, 

faniBbed  with  hinges,  which  permitted  it  to  fold  together 

in  <  small  compass,  so  that  more  than  two  persons  might 

at  on  one  seat  of  a  coach ;  a  feat  not  easily  performed 

when  ladies  were  encompassed  with  whalebone  hoops  of 

six  feet  extent." 

On  his  parents'  return  to  Ireland,  he  was  placed  at 
Drogheda  school ;  of  which  Dr.  Norris  was  master, 
and  it  was  then  considered  the  best  in  Ireland. 
While  there  he  profited  by  the  excellent  instruc- 
tion, and  made  some  lifelong  friends.  Among 
them  were  the  two  sons  of  Chief  Baron  Foster: 
John,  the  eldest,  became  afterwards  the  celebrated 
speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons ;  and  Wil- 
liam, who  was  successively  Bishop  of  Kilmore  and 
Bishop  of  Clogher.  While  at  this  school,  Edge- 
worth  became  celebrated  for  feats  of  strength ;  and, 
during  his  vacations,  he  was  invited  by  Baron 
Foster  to  visit  his  sons  at  CoUon,  where  he  hunted 
'^desperately  "  with  the  Fosters.  Thinking  he  h«ad 
some  cause  of  grievance,  Richard  persuaded  his 
father  to  remove  him  when  he  was  about  four- 
teen years  old  to  a  school  at  Longford,  kept  by  a 
man  named  Hynes ;  and  so  well  did  he  profit  by  his 
studies,  that  in  two  years  more  he  was  prepared  to 
enter  the  University  of  Dublin. 

About  tliis  time  (1754)  his  mother,  who  had  long 
been  an  invalid,  consulted  Lord  Trimblestone,  "  a 
Roman-Catholic  nobleman  who  had  resided  many 
years  abroad,  and  become  famous  for  his  skill  in 
medicine  and  benevolent  attentions  to  persons  of  all 
ranks  who  applied  to  him."    Mr.  Edgeworth  relates 
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Ifollowing   anecdote  of  one  of  tliis  nobleman's 

^rkable  cures. 


.  very  delicnte  latlj  of   fasliion,  who  had,  till    her 
Iwgan  to  decay,  been  flattered  egregioualy  by  one 
1  vehemently  envied  by  the  other,  began  to  f«el, 
s  approached,  that  ehc  was  shrinkiug  into  nobody. 
lipoiotmeDt  produces  enriKi,  and  ennui  disease  :  a  train 
i  aymptoma  succeeded  each  other  with  alarm- 
Itpidity;  and  after  the  advice  and  the  consultations 
1  the  physicians  in  Ireland,  and  the  corre3|>ondenee  of 
f  lost  eminent  in  England,  this  [wor  lady  hod  recourse 
t  resort   to    Lord  Trimblcatone.     lie   declined 
Bering,  he  besitate<l:  but  at  last,  after  mnch  inter- 
In,  he  consented  to  liear  the  lady's  complaints,  and 
Ideavor  to  effeet  her  cure :  this  concession  was  made 
I  a  [x>9itive  stipulation  that  the  patient  should  remaia 
jL'ks  in  his  bouse,  without  any  attendants  but  those 
)wn  family,  and  that  her  friends  should  give  her 
litircly  to  his  management.     The  ease  was  dcs|>crate, 
liuy  terms  must  be  submitted  to  where  there  was  a 
)f    relief.     The   latly    went    to   Trimblestone, 
1-eeeived  with  the  greatest  attention  and  politeness. 
1  of   a  grave  and  forbidding  physician,  her  host, 
bund,  was  a  man  of  most  agreeable  mauucrs.     Lady 
lestoue   did  every  thing  in  her  i«jwer  to  entertain 
lueat,  and  for  two  or  three  days  the  demon  of  ennui 
■  banished.     At  length   the  lady's  vaixirs  returned: 
thing  appeared  changed.     Melancholy  brought  on 
f  alarming  nervous  complaints,  —  convulsions 
bs,  perversion  of  the  understanding,  a  horror 
leiety :    in  short,  all  the  complaints  that  are  to   ho 
|iyith    in  an  advertisement  enumerating  tlie  miseries 
lua  patient.     In  the  midst  of  one  of  her  moat 
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violent  fits,  four  mates,  diesBed  in  white,  entered  her 
sputment;  slowly  approaching,  they  took  her  without 
Tulenoe  in  their  armd,  and  without  giving  her  time  to 
recollect  herself,  conveyed  her  into  a  distant  chamber 
hung  with  black,  and  lighted  with  green  tapers.  From 
the  ceiling,  which  was  of  a  considerable  height,  a  swing 
was  suspended,  in  which  she  was  placed  by  the  mutes,  so 
IS  to  be  seated  at  some  distance  from  the  ground.  One 
of  the  mutes  set  the  swing  in  motion ;  and,  as  it  approached 
ODC  end  of  the  room,  she  was  opposed  by  a  grim  menar 
cmg  figure  armed  with  a  huge  rod  of  birch.  When  she 
looked  behind  her,  she  saw  a  similar  figure  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  armed  in  the  same  manner.  The  ter- 
ror, notwithstanding  the  strange  circumstances  which  sur- 
rounded her,  was  not  of  that  sort  which  threatens  life; 
bat  every  instant  there  was  an  immediate  hazard  of  bodily 
pain.  After  some  time  the  mutes  appeared  again,  with 
great  composure  took  the  lady  out  of  the  swing,  and  con- 
ducted her  to  her  apartment.  When  she  had  reposed 
some  time,  a  servant  came  to  inform  her  that  tea  was 
ready.  Fear  of  what  might  be  the  consequences  of  a 
refusal  prevented  her  from  declining  to  appear.  No 
notice  was  taken  of  what  had  happened,  and  the  evening 
and  the  next  day  passed  without  any  attack  of  her  dis- 
order. On  the  third  day  the  vapors  returned,  the  mutes 
re-appeared,  the  menacing  flagellants  again  affrighted 
her;  and  again  she  enjoyed  a  remission  of  her  com- 
plaints. By  degrees  the  fits  of  her  disorder  became 
less  frequent,  the  ministration  of  her  toimcntoi's  less 
necessary;  and  in  time  the  habits  of  hypochondriacisra 
were  so  often  inteiTuptcd,  and  such  a  new  series  of  ideas 
was  introduced  iutx)  her  mind,  that  she  recovered  perfect 
health,  and  preser\'ed  to  the  end  of  her  life  sincere  grati- 
tude for  her  adventurous  physician." 


i 
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Before  young  Edgeworth  entered  the  university, 
his  attention  was  turned  from  his  studies  for  a  time 
by  the  festivities  attending  his  eldest  sister's  wedding. 
She  married  Francis  Fox,  Esq.,  of  Fox  Hall,  in  the 
county  of  Longford,  a  gentleman  of  good  family  and 
fortune,  living  near  Edgeworthstown,  All  kinds  of 
gayety  followed  this  event,  and  Richard  Edgeworth 
was  among  the  wildest  participants  in  these  jovial 
scenes.  It  was  at  one  of  the  dances  given  in  honor 
of  the  wedding  that  the  mock-marriage  occurred, 
which  sufficiently  alarmed  his  father,  and  caused 
him  to  institute  a  suit  of  jactitation  qf  marriage  in 
the  ecclesiastical  court,  to  annul  these  imaginary 
nuptials.  The  whole  affair  was  a  joke,  and  hardly 
worth  noticing,  any  more  than  other  boyish  freaks, 
such  as  dancing,  hunting,  and  shooting  so  violently 
that  for  three  nights  successively  Richard  went  from 
one  amusement  to  another  without  being  in  bed; 
and  it  was  after  a  raking  pot  of  tea  —  that  Hibernian 
potation  taken  to  refresh  the  spirits  of  those  who 
have  sat  up  all  night  —  that  this  wedding  ceremony 
was  gone  through,  with  a  key  of  a  door  for  a  ring, 
and  a  "  few  words  of  the  ceremony  gabbled  over  " 
by  one  of  the  company,  with  a  white  cloak  round 
him  for  a  surplice.  When  "  The  Quarterly  Review," 
long  years  after,  sent  forth  that  cruel  notice  of  the 
Memoirs  which  so  hurt  Maria  and  the  Edgeworth 
family,  this  incident  was  commented  on  in  the  most 
severe  language  by  the  reviewer.  That  gentleman 
actually  counted  this  as  a  marriage,  and  added  it  to 
Mr.  Edgeworth's  four  marriages  as  another.  The 
young  lady  married  shortly  afterwards. 


HBUnnge  for  the  better  in  the  activd  b^a  iMtes 
"WSS  made  by  the  good  iiifluenco  of  Lady  LoDgfon^ 
Tfife  of  the  Lord  Longford  who  vtim  ttepbew  ol 
Richard's  fiither.  KL;  cousin's  wifu  was  tita  worthy 
companion  of  this  nobleman,  who  was  it  Ban  of  "n^ 
perior  abilities  and  politeness."  She  V8B  a  WOBUm 
gifted  by  nature  with  talents,  wit,  and  luunor,  to 
which  she  added  a  ta3t«  for  literature  not  ooBunon 
in  the  women  of  her  day.  She  did  not  ta^  to  thirart 
her  3'oung  eou^iin  in  his  passion  for  Bold^portB,  but 
gave  him  the  key  of  the  library:  and  tbifl  hint  aoon 
had  the  desired  effect,  for  ho  shot  til!  he  waa  tired 
of  it,  and  then  fonnd  the  library  a  moat  attractive 
place.  His  taste  for  field-eporta  vanished,  never  to 
letarn.  His  active  mind  waa  early  roused  to  an 
interest  in  science;  and  the  electrical  machine  of  the 
tnvelleT  Mr.  Deane — whose  wife  Mrs.  Edgeworth 
interested  herself  in  when  her  son  was  seven  years 
old  —  made  a  lasting  impression  on  his  mind.  This 
philosopher  was  detained  at  Kdgeworthstown  by  bis 
vife's  illness ;  and,  grateful  for  the  kindness  of  Rich- 
ard's mother  to  her,  he  showed  him,  while  he  was 
Du  a  visit  to  Dublin,  his  workshop  and  all  his  scien- 
tiflc  instruments.  Among  other  tilings,  he  allowed 
him  to  see  an  orrery  which  he  was  making.  This 
machine  he  afterwards  bequeathed  to  the  University 
of  Dublin. 

One  feels  some  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  with  which 
Lord  Longford  allowed  young  Edgeworth  to  win  a 
hondred  guineas  at  faro,  and  then  lose  it  all  again, 
to  try  bis  disposition,  and  see  if  he  were  in  danger 
of  becoming  a  gambler. 
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The  usual  career  of  a  young  man  of  property  was 
at  that  day  either  idleness,  which  always  has  so 
many  dangers,  or  a  profession  ;  and  this  latter  seems 
to  have  been  Richard's  lot.  He  was  entered  at 
Dublin  University,  1761 ;  and  there  he  passed  an 
extremely  idle,  misspent  period  of  his  life.  He 
himself  wishes  "to  pass  over"  his  residence  there. 
His  father  removed  him  in  1761  to  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford,  as  a  gentleman  commoner.  He 
resolved  to  amend  his  life,  and  seems  to  have  thor- 
ouglily  regretted  the  dissipations  of  Dublin. 

Another  danger  awaited  him.  Mr.  Elers,  an  early 
friend  of  Mr.  Edgeworth,  was  requested  by  him  to 
take  an  interest  in  his  son  while  at  the  university. 
Mr.  Elers  frankly  told  Mr.  Edgeworth  that  he  had 
"  several  daughters  grown  and  growing  up,  who,  as 
the  world  said,  were  pretty  girls ,  but  to  whom  he 
could  not  give  fortunes  that  would  make  them  suita- 
ble matches  for  Mr.  Edgeworth's  son."  This  hon- 
orable statement  did  not  prevent,  but  rather  hastened 
and  determined,  Mr.  Edgeworth's  resolution;  and  he 
took  his  son  with  him  to  Black  Bourton,  an  ancient 
seat  of  the  Hungerford  family,  whose  heiress  Mr. 
Elers  had  married.  As  Mr.  Edgeworth  did  the  very 
thing  Mr.  Elers  feared  (fell  in  love  with  and  mar- 
ried one  of  his  pretty  daughters  who  had  no  fortune), 
some  mention  must  here  be  made  of  the  occupants 
of  Black  Bourton. 

Paul  Elers  was  of  German  descent,  and  a  lawyer 
by  profession.  He  was  requested  by  Mr.  Grosvenor, 
a  friend  of  his  whom  Mr.  Hungerford  had  selected 
as  his  daughter's  husband,  to  visit  Black  Bourton, 
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Aod  examine  the  title-deeds  of  the  estate,  and  take 
tile  necessary  steps  to  secure  it  to  him.    Mr.  Grosve- 
lior  was  not  fascinated  by  his  intended  bride,  and 
filack  Bourton  did  not  seem  to  yield  attractions  to 
compensate.    He  grew  melancholy,  and  told  Mr. 
Elers  ^^  The  girl  is  a  sad  encumbrance  to  the  estate." 
His  friend  felt  differently,  and  spoke  so  admiringly  of 
Miss   Hungerford,  that  Mr.  Grosvenor  replied,  ^^A 
thought  has  just  struck  me:  suppose  you  were  to 
take  the  whole  bargain  off  my  hands."    After  some 
preliminaries,  this  strange  change  was  actually  ef- 
fected :  Mr.  Elers  became  the  husband  of  the  heiress, 
and   Mr.  Grosvenor  "returned  with  light  heart  to 
London,  delighted  at  his  escape  "  from  matrimony ; 
and  his  friend  became  the  possessor  of  an  estate  of 
eight  hundred  a  year,  and  the  lady.     His  prospects 
as  a  rising  lawyer  were,  however,  spoiled  by  this 
marriage;  and  he  was,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Edge- 
worth's  introduction  to  the  home,  father  of  a  large 
family,  and  poor. 

*'The  family  at  Black  Bourton,  at  this  time,"  says  Mr. 
Eflge worth,  '*  consisted  of  Mrs.  Elers,  her  mother  Mrs. 
Hungerfonl,  and  four  grown-up  young  ladies,  besides 
several  children ;  the  eldest  son,  an  officer,  absent  on 
duty.  The  young  ladies,  though  far  from  being  beauties, 
were  handsome;  and,  though  destitute  of  aecomplish- 
ments,  they  were,  notwitlistanding,  agreeable,  from  an 
air  of  youth  and  simplicity,  and  from  an  unaffected  gooil- 
nature  and  gayety.  Tlie  person  who  struck  me  most  at 
my  introiluction  to  this  family  group  was  Mrs.  Hunger- 
fowl.  She  was  near  eighty,  tall  and  majestic,  with  eyes 
that  still  retained  uncommon  lustre.     She  was  not  able 
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fee  from  hi^r  choir  without  the  assistance  of  one  of 

Iraiid-dauglitera ;  hut  when  she  hatl  risen,  and  stood 

nig  on  her  tortoise- shell  eanc,  she  received  my  father, 

t  friend  of  the  fumily,  with  so  mueli  politeness,  and 

I  much  grace,  as  to  eclipse  all  the  young  people 

m  sjie  was  surrounded. 

■s.  llungcrfonl  was  a  Blake,  connceted  with  the 

lo!k  family.     She  had  formerly  been  the  wife  of  Sir 

uilor  Kennedy,  whom  Mr.  Ilungerford  killed  in  a 

a  Dlcnbeini  Park.     Why  she  dropped  her  title  in 

ing  Mr.  Ilungerford,  I  know  not ;  nor  can  I  tell  how 

l^rsuaded  the  beautiful  widow  to  marry  bim,  after  he 

Killed  her  husband.     Mr.  Hungerford  brought  her  into 

K-etiremeut  of  Black  Bourton,'  the  ancieut  scat  of 

■amily,  —  an  excellent  but  antiquated  house,  with  caae- 

1  wiudows,  divided  by  stouo  frame-work,  the  princi- 

Toonis  wainscoted  with  oak.  of  which  the  antiquity 

It  be  guessed  by  the  tarnish  it  had  acquired  fi-om 

In  the  large  hall  were  hung  spears,  and  bunting- 

,  and  armor,  and  trophies  of  war  and  of  the  ebose, 

li  portrait  —  not  of  exquisite  painting — of  the  gallant 

■dwai'il  Ilungerford.     This  portrait  had  been  removed 

from   Farley  Costlc,   the   principal   scat   of   the 

I. 

I  the  history  of  Mrs.  Iluugei-ford,  there  was  some- 
mysterious,  which  was  nut,  I  perceived,  known  to 
lounger  part  of   the    family.     I   made    no    inquiries 
.  Elers,  but  I  obsen'cd  that  she  was  for  a  certain 

■"lie  pmpernamo  of  Black  Do«rton  U  Boiirton  Abbots.  "  Tlio 
lanorial  pew  belonging  to  Ibo  Dona  anil  Chapter  o[  Christ 
Bli  College  formerly  beloiigi'il  la  the  ElUira,  or  Elera,  family, 
f-  bark  of  it  is  tlie  old  family  inaTble  toiul)  nnil  effigy.  Bourton 
It  fine  old  niaDBiiin-bDiiHc,  a  vealiiw  of  wUich  la  not  now 
I  found,  ihougli  rcliea  of  tlio  old  oak  carvings  u 
;  atilgkborh)g  cotUges." 
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time  in  the  day  invisible.    She  had   an  apartment  to 
knelf  above  stairs,  containing  three  or  four  rooms ;  when 
8k  was  below  stairs,  we  used  to  make  a  short  way  from 
one  side  of  the  honse  to  the  other,  through  her  rooms, 
vUch  occupied  nearly  one  side  of  a  quadrangle,  of  which 
tbe  house  consisted.    One  day,  forgetting  she  was  in  her 
room,  and  her  door  by  accident  not  having  been  locked, 
I  suddenly  entered.    I  saw  her  kneeling  before  a  crucifix, 
which  was  placed  upon  her  toilette,  her  beautiful  eyes 
streaming  with  tears,  and  cast  up  to  heaven  with  the 
most  fervent  devotion ;  her  silver  locks  flowing  down 
orer  her  shoulders;  the  remains  of  exquisite  beauty, 
grace,  and  dignity  in  her  whole  figure.    I  had  not,  till  I 
saw  her  at  these,  her  private  devotions,  known  that  she 
was  a  Catholic ;  nor  had  I,  till  I  saw  her  tears  of  contri- 
tion, any  reason  to  suppose  that  she  thought  herself  a 
penitent.     The  scene  struck  me,  young  as  I  was,  and 
more  gay  than  young :  her  tears  seemc<l  to  comfort,  not 
to  depress  her ;  and,  for  the  first  time  since  my  childhood, 
I  was  convinced  that  the  consolations  of  religion  ore  fully 
equal  to  its  terrors." 

The  young  man  found  himself  unseen  by  the  lady, 
and  quietly  withdrew  with  the  lesson  he  learned 
from  this  scene. 

Hichard  received  an  unlimited  invitation  to  the 
hospitable  mansion  at  Black  Bourton,  and  soon 
became  as  one  of  the  family.  He  "laughed  and 
talked,  and  sang  with  the  ladies,  and  read  Cicero 
and  Longinns  with  their  father,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing my  youth,"  says  the  narrator,  "and  my  pro- 
pensity to  female  society,  filled  many  of  my  hours 
with  agreeable  conversation."     His  college  life  was 
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Ed  very  mucli  the  same  as  the  other  studenttf 
It  tlieirs;  and  he  distinguished  liiiuseU  neither 
lis  levity  nor  studiousness,  though  he  made  good 
|res3  under  hia  excellent  tutor,  Mr.  Russell, 
son,  some  years  later,  was  Master  of  the 
XT  House. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

Visits  his  Parents  at  Bath.— Bnnaway  Marriage.— Beceives  his 
Father's  Foisiveness.  —  Visits  Ireland  with  his  Wife.— Death 
of  his  Mother. — Betum  to  England.  —  Settles  at  Hare  Hatch.  — 
Occapations.— His  Wife's  Management.— Son  bom.— Enters 
the  'Temple,  and  studies  for  the  Bar.— Maria  bom.— Mr.  Edge- 
worth's  Visit  to  Lichfield.— The  Uchfleld  Cbtem.— Dr.  Dar- 
win.—Anna  Seward.— The  Misses  Sneyd.— Thomas  Day.— 
Other  Friendships  formed  with  Mr.  Keir,  Dr.  Small,  Mr.  Watt> 
Mr.  Wodgewood,  and  Mr.  Bolton.— Day's  Admiration  for  Miss 
Honora  Sneyd.  — Her  Be jeotlon.  —  Transfers  his  Affections  to 
h^T  Sister  Elizabeth.  — He  a<lopts  Two  Girls.  — Mr.  Edgeworth 
inherits  his  Paternal  Estates.  —  He  becomes  desperately  in  Lovo 
with  Miss  Honora  Sneyd. 

During  the  vacations  he  went  to  Bath,  where  his 
mother  and  father  were  living  on  account  of  the 
former's  health.  Bath,  at  this  period,  was  the  resort 
of  England's  most  distinguished  men  and  women; 
and  young  Edgeworth  became  a  man  of  fashion,  and 
at  tlie  same  time  philosophized  upon  the  people  he 
met  there.  He  says  he  "was  particularly  struck 
with  the  appearance  of  the  then  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire. He  had  retired  from  the  court  in  disgust; 
and  the  chagrin  visible  on  his  countenance  made  me 
eiirly  perceive  that  the  smiles  or  frowns  of  princes 
liave  more  power  over  the  liappiness  of  human 
beings  than  those  who  are  at  a  distance  from  sover- 
eigns can  conceive."  He  saw  Beau  Nash,  tlien  at 
the  zenith  of  his  fame,  the  imperious  ruler  of  fash- 
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In  Bath,  at  whose  command  no  lady  might  appeal* 

2  chose,  no  man  could  he  admitted  to  a  publio 
kibly  without  conforming  to  the  dictates  of  this 
'  tyrant,  who   denounced  aprons,  and   forbade 

;  in  his  evening  assemblies,  and  in  person  ad- 
ied  those  who  wilfully  or  ignorantly  disobeyed 
lules.  There,  too,  he  saw  "  the  celebrated  Lord 
Iterfleld,"  and  "looked  in  vain  for  that  fire 
Ih  we  expect  to  find  in  the  eye  of  a  man  of  wit 
Tgeniua.  He  was  ob\iously  unhappy,  and  a  mel- 
ly  spectacle." 

Edgewortli  thought  his  eon  should  marry 
,  and  introduced  Iiim  among  the  best  families 
th ;  but  already  he  liad  paid  attention  to  one 

3  Miss  Elers,  and  he  says,  "felt  myself  inscnsi- 
lentangled  so  completely  that  I  could   not  find 

lorable  means  of  exlricalion."     Ho  did  not 

leal  hid  change  of  feeling  when  he  returned  to 

V  Bourton,  but  found  the  lady,  who  was  not  so 

jeable,  held  him  to  his  promise ;  and  so  they 

|ed  Scotland,  in  1703,  where  minors  were  married 

I  they  contracted  an  alliance  without  their  paiv 

f  consent.     At  the  time  of  this  injudicious  mai^ 

!  with  Miss  Aiuia  Maria  Elers,  Richard  Lovell 

lewortli  was  but  nineteen  years  old ;  and  his  eld- 

Ichild,  a  son,  was  born   before   the   father  was 

lity  years   of  age.     His   father,  Mr.  Edgeworth 

fcr,  was  much  displeased  at  this  marriage,  and  at 

refused  hia  aiiprobation,  but  fuiitUy  gave   hiit 

at  to  what  he  must  have  felt  a  thing  he  could 

I  remedy,  and  had  the  young  couple  remarried 

license  with  Lia  consent.    Richard  Edgeworth 
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*Ook  his  young  wife  and  infant  son  to  revisit  his 
parents  in  Ireland ;  but  his  mother  only  survived  his 
^Urrival  at  Edgeworthstown  a  few  days,  ending  her 
life  of  suffering  with  the  fortitude  and  calmness  she 
bad  displayed  throughout  her  long  illness.  Her  son 
bears  ample  testimony  to  her  many  admirable  quali- 
ties and  her  love  of  literature;  which  she  kept  in 
spite  of  early  discouragements,  and  cherished  by  con- 
stant exercise  in  reading  and  study,  so  that,  during 
her  twenty  years  of  helpless  invalidism,  she  did  not 
want  for  objects  of  interest  and  thought. 

**  I  believe  I  have  mentioned,  that,  a  few  hours  after 
my  birth,  she,  by  some  mismanagement,  lost  the  use  of 
one  arm,  and  almost  of  her  left  side.  ...  In  a  word,  her 
health  was  most  deplorable.     Yet,  under  all  these  afflic- 
tions, she  was  cheerful,  and  had  the  full  use  of  her  excel- 
lent understanding.     Literature  was  not  the  fashion  of 
the  times  when  she  was  young.     My  grandmother,  as  I 
have  been  informed,  was  singularly  averse  to  all  learn- 
ing in  a  lady,  beyond  reading  the  Bible,  and  being  able 
to  cast  up  a  week's  household  account.     By  what  acci- 
dent my  mother  acquired  an  early  and  a  decided  taste  for 
knowledge  of  all  sorts,  I  never  heard  ;  but  her  application 
and  perseverance  were  probably  stimulated  by  the  pre- 
ventive measures  that  my  grandmother  took  to  hinder  her 
from  wasting  time  upon  books. 

The  year  passed  by  Mr.  Edgeworth  at  his  father's 
estate  in  Ireland  was  extremely  distasteful  to  him. 
He  read  "  some  law  and  more  science." 

He  made  himself  an  orrery  with  the  few  tools  he 
had,  and  began  that  course  of  busying  himself  with 
such  pursuits  which  engrossed  all  his  thoughts  till 
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Children's  education  in  Bome  measure  occupied 

■me,  and  Maria's  literary  tastes  gave  him  another 

I  fur  that  active  and  restless  spirit  which  was  the 

y  and  motive  power  of  his  life.     He  was  imfor- 

e  in  being  an  only  son  and  the  inheritor  of  a 

I  estate ;  for  his  temperament  was  one  particularly 

I  to  active  life,  and  the  largest  scope  allowed 

I  by  the   life   of  a   country   gentleman   did   not 

lint  to  that  which  a  professional  career  would 

I  afforded  him.  Ho  endeavored  to  occupy  himself 
Balwaj^s,  but  ouly  tjucceedcd  in  busying  himself 
"1  trifling  inventions  and  some  writing.  These 
Ihall  notice  later ;  for  the  time  we  speak  of  he 

II  Dcver  passed  twelve  months  with  loss  pleasure  or 
,    I  fplt  the  inconvcnieoci's  of  an  early  and 

I  marringe ;  and,  tbough  I  bcarlily  rcpenttHl  my  folly, 
mineil  to  bear  witli   firmness  and  temper  the  evil 
k  I  had  brought  on  mj'self." 

I  the  autumn  of  1765  the  young  couple  returned 
Biglaud,  and  on  their  journey  stopped  for  a  few 
I  at  Chester,  where  Mrs.  Edgewortli's  aunt-s  re- 
There  Mr.  Edgeworth  first  heard  of  Dr. 
.,^  whose  acquaintance  he  was  soon  to  make, 
Lgh  a  congeniality  in  pursuits  which  led  him  to 
duce  himself  to  Dr.  Darwin.  This  he  did  in 
\:  to  show  him  a  new  coach  he  had  invented,  on 
:ng  that  Dr.  Darwin  had  arranged  one  to  turn 
I  small  compass  without  the  incumbrance  of  a 
Vneck  perch. 
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Ml.  Edge^srorUi  says,  — 

^^riom  Chester  I  went  to  Black  Bourton,  where  I 
found  the  family  in  great  distress.  Mr.  Elers  was,  by  the 
nudioe  of  an  enemy,  confined  for  debt.  Meantime  Mrs. 
Elers  was  left  to  manage  as  well  as  she  could  at  Black 
Bourton,  and  to  take  care  of  a  numlx^r  of  helpless  chil- 
dren, some  of  whom  were  but  seven  or  eight  years  old." 

They  resided  several  months  with  Mrs.  Elers; 
and  Mr.  Edgeworth  endeavored  to  give  his  wife's 
younger  brothers  and  sisters  some  instruction,  and 
to  cheer  Mrs.  Elers.  He  at  last  found  it  necessary 
to  leave  Black  Bourton,  and  establish  himself  in  a 
home  of  his  own.  He  took  a  house  at  Hare  Hatch, 
between  Reading  and  Maidenhead,  in  Berkshire, 
where  the  young  couple  began  to  live  by  themselves. 
Mr.  Edgeworth  made  his  son  an  allowance ;  and,  as  he 
had  several  terms  to  keep  before  he  could  be  called 
to  the  bar,  economy  was  necessary.  Their  modest 
estciblishment  "  was  on  a  very  moderate  footing.  I 
kept  a  phaeton  with  a  pair  of  ponies,  a  man  who 
took  care  of  them  and  of  the  garden,  one  man  and 
two  maid  servants.  By  the  good  economy  of  my 
wife  we  lived  comfortably.  She  superintended  the 
cure  of  the  garden,  which,  under  her  management, 
was  always  productive." 

The  neighboring  people  were  wealthy,  and  simple 
in  their  mode  of  life  and  thoughts.  Card-playing 
was  the  usual  evening  entertainment,  and  presently 
Mr.  Edgeworth  found  himself  engaged  in  mechanical 
and  scientific  studies  by  himself  for  want  of  society 
of  the  kind  he  enjoyed.     Smiths  and  carriage-build- 
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Ivere,  with  a  workshop  of  his  own,  a  great  re- 

aiul   lie  visiti;d  their  shops  frequently.    It 

I  not  till  ninny  years  later  that  he  became  more 

1  in  general  literature,  and  then  ventured 

liiithorship.    His  liobby  was  scientific  and  me- 

|ical  studies.     Wlicn  it  became  necessary  for  liim 

?p  terms  at  the  Temple,  he  was  obliged  to  live 

ndon  more  or  loss ;  and  there  he  became  inti- 

b  with  his  brother-in-law,  Capt.  Elcrs,  who  lived 

1  with  his  niiiits,  the  Misses  Blakc,  in  Great 

fcell  Street,  Bloomsbury. 

I  1767  Mr.  Edgeworth  was  making  experiments 

lelegraphiiig    at   Hare   (bitch,   and   also   trying 

¥rinicnts   of  various   kinds  with   carnages.     He 

Bed  at  Hare  Hatch,  with  the  exception  of  shoi-t 

Is  to  friends,  till  he  agiiin  went  to  London  to 

j»!cte  liis  terms  at  the  Temple.     While  he  was 

irimentiiig  in  tek-graphing,  trying  flj'iiig  carriages, 

visiting  his  friends  in  London,  who  found  him 

Iry  agreeable   companion,  his   second  child  waa 

,'jan.  1,  1707. 

i  eliild  was  Maria  EnOEtt'ORTH,  whose  birth 

r  grandfather's  house  at  Itlack  Bourtou  undoubt- 

I  pleased  licr   parents   and   relations;   but   they 

1  luirdly  have  realized  that  before  lier  death  her 

would  be  known  and  respected  throughout  the 

where  the  English  language  and  literature  were 

I'rstood,  and  a  love  of  learning  and  pure  morality 

Icciatcd.     The  early  years  of  Maria's  life  were 

fcd  largely  at  lilnck  Bunrtnn  willi  her  grandpar- 

1  and  at  Hare  Hatcli  with  her  mother  and  father. 

lEdgeworth  was  nut  a  bad  husband ;  but  he  Iioa 
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left  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  his  home 
was  most  uncongenial  to  him,  both  in  direct  state- 
ment and  in  inference  from  his  frequent  absences 
from  home.    He  says,  — 

^'  My  wife  was  prudent,  domestic,  and  affectionate ;  bat 
Bhe  was  not  of  a  cheerful  temper.  She  lamented  about 
trifles ;  and  the  lamenting  of  a  female,  with  whom  we  live, 
does  not  render  home  delightful." 

But  he  thinks  he  lived  at  home  more  than  was 
usual  with  men  of  his  age  and  time.  He  was  absent, 
however,  very  much;  visiting  London  often,  and 
occasionaUy  Birmingham.  Of  his  visit  to  Ireland 
with  liis  young  son  and  Mr.  Day,  some  account  must 
be  given;  as  well  as  that  visit  made  to  Lichfield, 
where  he  was  introduced  to  that  celebrated  coterie  of 
which  Dr.  Darwin  was  the  great  man,  and  Miss  Anna 
Seward^  the  queen.  There  he  met  Miss  Honora 
Sneyd,  the  adopted  sister  of  Miss  Seward,  who  expa- 
tiates on  her  growing  charms  in  many  a  verse,  and 
laments  her  death  with  mournful  numbers,  moro 
filled  with  genuine  feeling  than  witli  poetic  fire.  Mr. 
Edgeworth's  first  visit  to  Lichfield  occurred  curiously 
enough.  He  had  heard  of  Dr.  Darwin's  success  in 
constructing  a  famous  phaeton  upon  a  new  princi- 
ple ;  namely,  "  that  in  turning  round,  it  continued  to 
stand  upon  four  points  nearly  at  equal  distances 
from  each  other ;  whereas  in  carriages  with  a  crane- 
neck,  when  the  four  wheels  arc  locked  under  the 
perch,  the  fore  carriage  is  very  unsteady,  being  sup- 
ported upon  only  three  points." 

1  Anna  Soward.    FainoiiH  in  hor  day  as  a  poetess.    Tbo  friend 
and  biographer  uf  Dr.  Darwin.    1747-1801). 
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.  Edgowortli,  acting  upon  this  hint,  made  him- 
la  very  handsome  phaeton  i  and,  upon  ita  being 
InvL'd  \>y  tlic  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
.  he  told  the  society  whence  he  derived  his  plan 
baking  it,  and  \vroto  also  to  Dr.  Darwin.  The 
■,  though  he  thought  Iiim  a  coochmaker,  wrota 
|a  wry  civil  answer,  and  invited  him  to  visit  him 

ichfidd. 
|io  visit  of  Mr.  Edgeworth  to  Lichfield  was 
Avith  results  of  vital  importance  to  his 
■■0  liap[iinoss,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  course  of  our 
plivc.  His  first  introduction  to  Dr.  Darwin  was 
y  made.  He  reached  his  house,  to  find  him  out, 
i  liospitalily  received  by  Mrs.  Darwin,  who 
him  to  nuppor.  Presently  Dr.  Darwin  ar- 
il, briii^iii^f  witli  him  a  drunken  man  whom  he 
iTound  nearly  KufTocatcd  in  a  ditch,  and,  when 
1  gciLUcnian  was  viewed  by  candle-light,  it  was 
Id  that  he  was  Mi's.  Darwin's  brather.  They 
J  it  very  coolly,  but  assured  Mr.  Edgeworth  that 
Iwas  tile  first  time  he  had  ever  been  intoxicated 


I  this  sroiii'  I  liiid  lime  to  survey  my  new  friend, 
ii,"  snya  Mr.  Kil;;i'woilli.  "lie  was  a  largo 
nd  rallicr  ciniwy ;  Imt  intelligence  and  lieucvo- 
IKiiiiti-d  in  IiIh  eoiiiiU'tiantrc.  He  had  a.  consid- 
I'lliiiii'nt  in   liia   b|>i'l'Hi,  n  dcrect  wliieh  is  in 

fo,\  p:iiiiriil  to  olliiTH  ;  liiit  till'  doctor  repaid  his  audi- 
Fi'U    for  nijilii(i;i   llicni  wiiit  Tor  liia  wit  or  bis 

llcil;;.',  Unit  III-  H.OiIuin  rmiml  llioiu  iiiiiialii/ut." 

Irtcr  some  convorwilion,  and  a  Utile  evident  sur- 
\  at  Ilndiiig  Mr.  Kdyeworlh  at  supper  with  hid 
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'wifei  "  Why !  I  thought "  said  the  doctor,  "  that  you 
^ere    only  a  coachmaker ! "  —  "That  was  the   rea- 
son,^* said  I,  ^^that  you  looked  surprised  at  finding 
me  at  supper  with  Mrs.  Darwin.    But  you  see,  doc- 
tor, how  superior  in  discernment  ladies  are  even  to 
the  most  learned  gentlemen:  I  assure  you  that  I 
had  not  been  in  the  room  five  minutes  before  Mrs. 
Darwin  asked  me  to  tea." 

In  Galton's  "  Hereditary  Genius,"  he  says  Dr.  Dar- 
win ^*  sprang  from  a  lettered  and  intellectual  race,  as 
his  father  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the 
Spaulding  Club." 

One  listener  gives  a  description  of  his  conversation 
which  will  amuse  the  reader.  He  was  talking  about 
the  Calmia  flower,  which  it  turned  out  afterwards  he 
had  never  seen. 

**  It  is  a  flower  of  such  exquisite  beauty  that  it  would 
make  you  waste  the  summer's  day  in  examining  it :  you 
would  forget  the  hour  of  dinner,  all  your  senses  would 
be  aljflorbed  in  owe,  —  you  would  be  all  ei/e."  I  smiled, 
and  asked  him  to  describe  it.  ''What,  in  the  first  place, 
was  its  color?"  —  " Precisely  that  of  a  seraph's  plume." 
VTe  laughed,  as  he  intended  we  should,  at  the  accuracy  of 
the  description.  He  told  us  afterwards  that  he  had  heard 
much  of  the  flower,  but  as  yet  had  not  seen  it." 

The  doctor  was  pleased  to  find  in  the  maker  of 
the  phaeton  an  intelligent  and  well-informed  gentle- 
man, and  the  next  day  introduced  him  to  some  lit- 
erary people,  among  whom  was  Miss  Anna  Seward. 

*'How  much  of  my  future  life,"  he  exclaims,  "has 
depended    upon   this   visit   to   Lichfield !  .  .  .  .      Miss 
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Seward  was  at  this  time  in  the  height  of  youth  and 
beauty,  of  an  enthusiastic  temper,  a  votary  of  the  MoseSy 
and  of  the  most  eloquent  and  brilliant  conveiBation.  Our 
mutual  acquaintance  was  soon  made,  and  it  continued  to 
be  for  many  years  of  my  life  a  source  of  never-falling 
pleasure. 

^'  It  seems  that  Mrs.  Darwin  had  a  little  pique  against 
Miss  Seward,  who  had,  in  fact,  been  her  rival  with  the 
doctor.  These  ladies  lived  upon  good  terms;  but  there 
frequently  occurred  little  competitions,  which  amused 
their  friends,  and  enlivened  the  uniformity  that  so  oftra 
renders  a  country  town  insipid.  The  evening  after  my 
arrival,  Mrs.  Darwin  invited  Miss  Seward,  and  a  veiy 
large  party  of  her  friends,  to  supper.  I  was  placed 
beside  Miss  Seward;  and  a  number  of  lively  salliefi 
escaped  her,  that  set  the  table  in  good-humor.  I  remem- 
ber —  for  we  frequently  remember  the  merest  trifles  which 
hapi)en  at  an  iuteresting  period  of  our  life  —  that  she 
ro^K'uted  some  of  Trior's  '  Henry  and  Emma,'  of  which 
she  was  always  fond ;  and,  dwelling  upon  Emma's  tender- 
ness, she  cited  the  care  that  Emma  proposed  to  take  of 
her  lover,  if  he  were  wounded  :  — 

*  To  bind  his  wounds,  my  finest  lawns  Td  tear. 
Wash  them  with  tears,  and  wipe  them  with  my  hair.* 

"I  acknowledged  that  tearing  her  finest  lawns,  even 
in  a  wild  forest,  would  be  a  real  sacrifice  from  a  fine  lady ; 
and  that  washing  wounds  with  salt  water,  though  a  very 
severe  remedy,  was  thought  to  be  salutary ;  but  I  could 
not  think  that  wiping  them  with  her  hair  could  be  either 
a  salutary  or  an  elegant  operation.  I  represented,  that 
the  lady,  who  must  have  had  by  her  own  account  a  choice 
of  lawns,  might  have  employed  some  of  the  coarse  sort 
for  this  oi)eration,  instead  of  having  recourse  to  her  hair. 
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I  piud  Miss  Seward,  however,  some  compliments  on  her 
own  beaatiful  tresses ;  and  at  that  moment  the  watchful 
Mrs.  Darwin  took  this  opportunity  of  drinking  Mrs. 
Edgeworth*8  health.  Miss  Seward's  surprise  was  mani- 
fest. Bat  the  mirth  this  unexpected  discovery  made  fell 
bat  lightly  upon  its  objects ;  for  Miss  Seward,  with  per- 
fect good-humor,  turned  the  laugh  in  her  favor.  The 
next  evening  the  same  society  re-assembled  at  another 
house,  and  for  several  ensuing  evenings  I  passed  my  time 
in  different  agreeable  companies  in  Lichfield." 

The  following  stanzas  were  written  on  the  window 
of  the  George  Inn,  at  Lichfield,  by  the  Rev.  W.  B. 
Stevens  of  Repton,  Derbyshire.  They  were  sent  by 
Anna  Seward  to  the  ladies  of  Llangollen. 


I. 

**  Fair  city  I  lift,  with  conscious  glory  crowned, 
The  spiry  structure  of  thy  ^lercian  state ; 
While  History  bids  her  ancient  trump  resound 
IIow  War,  in  wrath,  unbarred  thy  blood-stained  gate. 

II. 

Not  that  the  praise  of  ancient  days  alone 
Is  thine,  fair  city,  blest  through  every  age : 
War's  scythed  car,  yon  miracles  of  stone, 
Bow  to  the  splendors  of  thy  lettered  page. 

III. 

Here  Johnson  fashioned  his  elaborate  stj'le ; 
And  Truth,  well  pleased,  the  moral  work  surveyed ; 
Here,  on  her  darling's  cradle  wont  to  smile, 
Thalia  with  her  Garrick  fondly  played. 
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lAnil  hpro  the  flower  of  Kngluid's  virgin  train, — 
iBoaat  of  OUT  inle,  Lichfield's  peculiar  pride,  — 
llkru  Sewnni  caught  the  dew-drop«  for  her  utroia 

n  griei'  and  pity'a  intermiiigk'd  tide. 
lExult,  fair  cityl  aud  iiidul)^  the  praise 
k  grateful  stranger  to  thy  glory  pays." 

Lring  this  vbit  to  LiclifielJ,  Mr.  Edgewortb  made 

pleasant  acquaintances  aud  friends.    There 

timn  he  met  the  lady  destined  to  be  his  second 

L  Miss  Uonora  Sneyd.     Mr.  Seward,  who  was  a 

of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  aa  well  as  rector   of 

in   Dcrbj'shire,  was   a   man  of  learning  and 

,  fond  of  society,  and  very  amiable.     His  many 

I  qnalitica  drew  aritund  hiin  a  circle  of  warmly 

fchcd  friends;  and  his  residence,  the  bishop's  pal- 

lit  Lichfield,  was  the  resort  of  the  cultivated  peo- 

l>f  the  neighborhood.     Mrs.  Seward  was  a  worthy 

1  to  this  excellent  man,  and  seconded  him  in  his 

works.     Under  her  care  Miss  Honora  Sncyd, 

Idaiiglitcr  of  Edward  Sneyd,  Esq.,  was  brought 

Imd  educated.     Mr.  Sneyd  became  a  widower  in 

J  life,  and  his  relations  and  friends  were  anxious 

llleviate  his  loss  by  taking  charge   of  his  five 

thters.     Mrs.  Seward,  with  her  diuighters  Anna 

ISally,  had  the  care  of  Houora ;  who  acquired  an 

lut  love  of  literature  and  an  elevated  tast^i  from 

Influence  and  training  of  Miss  Anna  Seward. 

■he  foibles  of  Anna  Seward  were  many,  but  she 

1  a  clear  head  and  a  warm  heart.    Early  flattery, 

I  the  distinction  paid  her  in  a  coterie  like  that  of 

Lfield,  were  injurious ;  aud  her  egotism  and  vanity 
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were  increased  to  the  detriment  of  her  finer  qualities. 
When  Mr.  Edgeworth  first  met  her,  Miss  Seward 
was  not  an  acknowledged  authoress ;  nor  was  it  till 
1782  that  her  first  poetical  romance  of  Louisa  was 
published.  All  her  works  show  a  superabundance 
of  language  and  epithet,  and  her  later  writings  are 
almost  unreadable  from  the  gushing  sentimentalism 
with  which  they  abound.  She  was  an  industrious 
and  scholarly  writer :  says  herself  of  her  habits  in  a 
sonnet,*- 

''I  lore  to  rise  ere  breaks  the  tardy  light, 
Winter's  pale  day.** 

The  verbose  and  extravagant  pen  of  Miss  Seward 
described  the  advent  of  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth 
at  Lichfield,  in  her  life  of  Dr.  Darwin,  thus :  — 

**  About  the  year  1765,  came  to  Lichfield,  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Reading,  the  young  and  gay  philosopher, 
Mr.  Edgeworth,  a  man  of  fortune,  and  recently  mamed 
to  an  Elcrs  of  Oxfordshire.  The  fame  of  Dr.  Darwin's 
various  talents  allured  Mr.  Edgeworth  to  tlie  city  they 
graced.  Then  scarcely  two  and  twenty,  and  with  an 
exterior  yet  more  juvenile,  he  had  mathematic  science, 
mechanic  ingenuity,  and  a  competent  portion  of  classi- 
cal learning,  with  the  possession  of  the  modem  languages. 
His  address  was  gracefully  spirited,  and  his  conversation 
eloquent.  He  danced,  he  fenced,  and  winged  his  aiTows 
with  more  than  philosophic  skill :  yet  did  not  the  con- 
sciousness of  those  lighter  endowments  abate  his.  ardor  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge." 

She  was  once  talking  about  two  brilliant  spirits 
of  different  sexes  with  Mr.  Edgeworth,  when  he 
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exclaimed,  "  If  that  man  and  woman  were  to  marryj 
they  would  skim  the  moon ! " 

She  writes  of  Mr,  Day,  — 

"  He  was  less  graeeful,  less  amusing,  less  briUiant  thai 
Mr.  Edgewortb,  bnt  more  highly  imaginative,  more  closai 
cal,  and  a  deeper  reasoner." 

To  return  to  Mr.  Edgeworth'a  life  at  Hare  Hatch 
he  there  made  and  perfected  several  maehines,  f« 
which  ho  received  a  gold  and  eilver  medal  from  th< 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  etc.  A 
tliia  time  (that  is,  shortly  after  his  return  to  Hai 
Hatch  from  Lichfield,  where  he  met  Dr.  Darwin  an( 
his  friends),  Mr  Edgeworth  made  the  acquaintanot 
of  several  men  who  were  celebrated  for  their  talent 
and  taste.  Among  these  were  Mr.  Keir  of  Birm 
ham,  Mr.  Bolton,  Mr.  Watt,  Mr.  Wedgwood,  Di 
Small,  and  last,  hut  not  least,  must  he  named  M 
Thomas  Day.' 

"  This  mutual  intimacy  bns  never  been  broken  but  I 
death,  nor  bave  any  of  the  numt)cr  failed  to  distinguid 
themselves  in  science  or  literature.  Some  may  think  tha 
I  ought  with  due  modesty  to  cscopt  myself. 

*'  Mr.  Keir,  with  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  goo 
sense ;  Dr.  Small,  with  bis  bcnevoleuec  and  profouof 
sagaci^;  Wedgwood,  with  bis  uDceosiog  industry,  ex 
perimcntal  variety,  and  calm  investigation ;  Bolton,  witi 
his  mobility,  quick  perception,  and  bold  adventure ;  WaU; 
with  hia  strong  inventive  faculty,  uudeviating  &t«adinesa|i 
and  unbouuded  resource  ;  Darwin,  with  bis  imnginntion, 
science,  and  poetical  excellence ;  nud  Day,  with  hia  ui> 

I  Thomaa  Dny,  a  poot  and  tniscellonpous  writer,  aullvor  o(  llH 
well-kiiown  Btory  of  Sandtord  ana  Martou.    1748-80.  i 
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neiried  reoeaidi  after  troth,  his  integrity  and  eloquenoe, 
—  formed  altogether  sach  a  society  as  few  men  have  the 
good  fortune  to  live  with :  such  an  assemblage  of  friends 
as  fewer  still  have  had  the  happiness  to  possess,  and  keep 
through  life." 

^The  Linn»an  Society  of  the  Midland  Counties 
was  well  known  once,'*  says  Galton  in  his  ^^  Heredi- 
tary Grenins."  Wall,  Bolton,  and  Darwin  were  the 
chief  notabilities.  There  is  frequent  allusion  to  a 
man  whose  name  alone  remains,  but  who  appeared 
to  exercise  a  marked  effect  on  his  associates,  Dr. 
Small. 

The  extraordinary  man  who  sought  Mr.  Edge- 
worth's  friendship,  and  for  twenty-three  years  was 
his  most  intimate  and  esteemed  friend,  was  at  this 
time  a  student  at  Oxford,  and  lived  at  Barehill,  in 
Berkshire.  He  was  of  the  same  college  as  Mr. 
Edgeworth,  and  had  his  tutor.  Mr.  Edgeworth  and 
Mr.  Day  had  many  points  of  common  interest ;  and 
"  to  the  day  of  his  death,"  he  writes,  "  we  continued 
to  live  in  the  most  intimate  and  unvarying  friend- 
ship,—  a  friendship  founded  upon  mutual  esteem 
between  persons  of  tastes,  habits,  pursuits,  manners, 
and  connections  totally  different.  A  love  of  knowl- 
edge, and  a  freedom  from  that  admiration  of  splen- 
dor which  dazzles  and  enslaves  mankind,  were  the 
only  essential  points  in  which  we  entirely  agreed." 
Tliis  eccentric  young  gentleman  could  not  have 
been  at  all  prepossessing  in  appearance :  *^  he  seldom 
combed  his  raven  locks,  though  he  was  remarkably 
fond  of  washing  them  in  tlie  stream."  Full  of  con- 
tradiction, he  scorned  —  or  affected  to  scorn — love, 
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elightcd,  even  in  the  company  of  women,  to  des- 
)n  the  evils  brought  upon  mankind  by  love :  he 
after  enumerating  a  long  and  dismal  catalogue, 
3laim  with  the  satiric  poet,  — 

'*  These,  and  a  thousand  more  we  find : 
Ah  I  fear  the  thousand  yet  unnaincd  behind." 

th  all  his  eccentricities,  Mr.  Day  was  amiable 
trirtuous ;  and  though  he  affected  to  scorn 
y  in  women,  and  was  determined  not  to  many, 
is  life  was  made  up  of  philosophy,  and  most 
losophical  attempts  to  marry.  Mrs.  Edgeworth 
a  strong  dislike  to  Mr.  Day,  and  her  husband 
:his  "  jealousy  was  a  source  of  great  uneasiness 
!."  Mr.  Day  made  a  visit  to  Ireland  with  Mr. 
vortli  after  he  had  known  him  a  year  or  two, 
lerc  wished  to  marry  his  sister,  Margaret  Edge- 
,  who  listened  to  his  proposjil,  but  seemed  not 
il  very  warmly  towards  Iier  admirer.  He  had 
;d  the  Temple  ;  and  she  was  prevailed  upon  to 
wledge,  that  if  in  a  year's  time  he  should  con- 
in  the  same  mind,  and  improve  his  manners, 
light  be  induced  to  reward  him  by  her  hand. 
Edgeworth  studied  metai)hysics,  which  Mr.  Day 
ecommended  her ;  but  she  did  not  find  encour- 
nit  in  her  study,  and  gave  up  both  her  lover 
ler  studies,  not  long  after,  to  marry  Mr.  John 
)n  of  Black  Castle,  a  gentleman  who  was  in 
:my,  but  soon  after  left  it.  Mr.  Day,  who  was 
chagrined  by  his  rejection,  was  no  wise  daunted 
,  and  then  put  his  extraordinary  project  into 
ition  of  educating  himself  a  wife,    lie  selected 
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for  this  purpose  two  orphan  girls  from  the  foundling 
hospital,  of  the  ages  of  eleven  and  twelve.  One, 
the  first  he  took,  was  apprenticed  without  Mr.  Edge- 
worth's  knowledge  to  him,  as  it  was  necessary  that 
the  girl  should  be  thus  bound  to  some  married  man. 
His  visit  to  France  for  the  purpose  of  secluding 
these  girls  from  oU  influences  but  his  own  became 
rather  monotonous,  and  he  returned  in  1769. 

The  second  girl,  after  Mr.  Day's  return  from  his 
visit,  was  found  by  him  either  ^'invincibly  stupid,"  or 
perhaps  not  disposed  to  follow  his  eccentric  arrange- 
ments. On  Mr.  Day's  return,  after  he  had  parted 
with  the  unruly  girl,  he  took  a  house  at  Stow  Hill, 
near  Lichfield,  and  began  there  to  devote  himself 
anew  to  the  education  of  Sabriua  Sidney. 

It  was  after  his  settling  himself  at  Stow  Hill,  that 
Mr.  Edgeworth  spent  the  Christmas  of  1770  with 
him.  In  the  year  1769,  while  Mr.  Edgeworth  was 
still  at  Hare  Hatch,  his  father's  health  failing  sud- 
denly, he  was  called  to  Ireland ;  and  he  found  him 
in  Dublin,  suffering  under  the  disease  of  which  he 
died  in  his  seventieth  year.  Mr.  Richard  Edgeworth 
was  a  man  of  excellent  character,  and  highly  re- 
spected by  all  who  knew  him.  For  twenty-five  years 
he  sat  in  the  Irish  parliament.  He  was  twice  offered 
and  declined  the  baronetage ;  to  which  he  had  a  claim 
as  ancient  as  James  the  First,  when  a  patent  was 
prepared  for  Francis  Edgeworth,  clerk  of  the  Han- 
apcr. 

By  Richard  Edgeworth  senior's  death  a  material 
difference  was  made  in  his  son's  affairs.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  an  estate  which  was  sufficiently  lai*ge  to 
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)  him  from  the  necessity  of  following  a  profes- 
J  and  he  was  not  called  to  the  bar,  though  ho 
lompletecl  his  tenus. 

I  was   during   Mr.   Edgeworth's  Christmas  visit 
lijhficld  ill  1T70,  that  he  began  to  Bee  the  "supe- 
J  of  Miaa  Honora  Sneyd's  capacity," 

Ber  memory  was  not  copiously  stored  with  poetry, 
lliough  uo  ways  deficient,  her  knowledge  had  not  been 
1  enlarged  by  books ;  but  her  sentiments  were  on  all 
1  ju3t.  and  were  delivered  with  aueh  blushing 
Jsty  (llioiigli  not  without  an  air  of  conscious  worth), 
Icommaud  attention  from  everyone  capable  of  appre- 
l  female  escellence.  Her  person  was  graceful,  her 
i-cs  lM?autiful,  and  their  expression  such  as  to 
Itcn  the  eloquence  of  every  thing  she  said.  I  was 
Tid  twenty ;  and  now,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I 
.  woman  that  equalled  the  pictui-e  of  perfection 
1  existed  in  my  imagiuatiou.  I  had  long  suffered 
I  the  want  of  that  clieer fulness  in  a  wife,  without 
V  marrii^e  could  not  l)e  agreeable  to  a  man  of  such  a 
t  mine.  I  hod  borne  this  evil,  I  believe,  with 
lice ;  hut  my  not  being  happy  at  home  exposed  me 
p  dauger  of  beiug  too  happy  clscwbere." 

I  short,  Mr.  Edgeworth,  who  certainly  was  re- 

ble   for   his   power   over   all    his    family   and 

II   impressing   them   with   his    strength    of 

■,  had  great  eccentricities  and  peculiarities; 

3  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  I  am  not  a  man  of 

■dice :  I  have  had  four  wives ;   the  second  and 

1  were  sisters,  and  I  was  in  love  with  the  second 

s  lifetime  of  the  first."     On  this  Christinas  visit 

Lte  was  sealed ;  and  his  home,  ali'cady  distasteful 
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to  him,  became  still  more  unattractiye.  Miss  Honora 
Snejd  is  the  ladj  whose  connection  with  Major 
Andr^^  is  made  the  subject  of  a  note  by  Miss 
Sewaid  in  her  ^Monody  on  the  Death  of  Major 
Andr«.** 

In  this  note  Miss  Seward  asserts  that  Mr.  Andrd, 
in  despair  upon  Miss  Sneyd's  rejection,  entered  the 
army.  He  certainly  wca  deeply  attached  to  the  lady ; 
but  the  parents  on  both  sides  discouraged  the  match 
from  prudential  motives,  as  Mr.  Andr^  had  no  for- 
tune. Mr.  ^geworth  attempts  to  disprove  the  fact 
that  Major  Andrd  was  engaged  to  Miss  Sneyd,  and 
thinks  it  very  strange  that  Miss  Seward  should  "  in- 
sinuate "  that  he  was  jilted  by  her ;  but  the  dates  he 
brings  to  prove  that  Major  Andr^  entered  the  army 
two  years  before  Miss  Sneyd  married  him  have  no 
special  value. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  says,  — 

*^  Mr.  Andr^  appeared  to  me  pleased  and  dazzled  by 
tlie  lady.  She  admired  and  estimated  highly  his  talents, 
but  he  did  not  possess  the  reasoning  mind  which  she 
required." 

George  Augustus  Sala  undoubtedly  thought  Miss 
Seward's  opinion  the  true  version  of  the  case ;  for,  in 
a  sketchy  article  in  "  Belgravia"  some  years  since,  he 
said  of  Major  Andr^,  — ; 

*^He  was  bred  to  commercial  pursuits;  but  he  aban- 
doned the  pen  for  the  sword,  and  obtained  a  commission 
in  the  line.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  major,  and  to  fill 
the  high  post  of  adjutant-general  to  the  British  army  in 

1  Andr^,  John,  bom  in  England,  1749.  Was  hong  as  a  spy  in 
America,  Oct.  2, 1780. 
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He  was  pprsonallj-  ss  heantifnl  88  Raptuiet. 
t-arnt-1  anil  acf^-mplijihet].  ])3ii9te<l  KdmiraUy, 
ri'':tiuiv#.  wn.<b>  dtamim;:  wisi-a  :  and  liis  epistles 
|i>Dora  Micyii  ( wliom  he  failiil  Uj  win,  and  who  mar- 
i  kiiil  of  madinan.  and  iiit-1  early)  are  among  the 
eliurmin;:  luvc-leHvn  in  our  lanifuago.  .  .  .  It  ia 
I  that  be  had  Ii»^d  jilt«I  )>y  a  woman,  bat  time  and 
loyment  arc-  the  best  of  KonuD  oemeDts  to  mcod  ft 
Ku  heart  withal-" 

Ir.  Eiigeworth  wou'd  have  been  annoyed  by  hear- 

^If  tlescribtil  as  a  ■■kiiiil  of  mndtiian." 
[ss    Seward    siys    of    the    attauhment   between 
rui  Iloiiora  Sueyil, — 

11-  <l:i[k  tnlor  of  An'lrt's  futo  look  iu  tint  from 
u-ii  and  uiiiou'tui-i-.ibli-  altachnii'ut  to  her." 

idiiig  to  IIoiKira's  feeling,  sbc  says  it  waa 

lieiu  coiiiii'jiiml  of  gratitude  and  esteem."     CoL 

wlio    succeeded    Major   Andrtf   aa   adjutaiit- 

Iral   tff    tlie    Hriti?h    forces    in    America,   wrote 

J  Sewavd  of    lloiiora,   tliaf  siie  was  "the  only 

lidi  liu  Ii;iil  ever  serimisly  loved,  tlisit  he  never 

^id  it  bfiii^  ill  wliom  t)ic  Idemliiip  charms  of  niiiid 

II  L-ould  approiicb  the  histre  of  tJiose  which 

led  ill  tJie  air,  the  look,  tlic  smile,  fbe  glance,  and 

:jr]Licncc  of  Iloiiora  Siicyd."    Miss  Seward  calia 

mil  Miidiiuie  de   Giigiiaii."'     She  says  of   this 

■I  llic  viiiyiiiy;  ^rlurics  of  Iicr  count cnniice,  when  she 
4|.n'sHiii^  her  uii-ii,  or  listening  lo  the  effusions  of 
,  nu  [iiueil  could  do  joatice." 


In  Miss  Seward  8  poem,  wrima  is  177^  ^aHaat 
"  Time  Past,''  she  sars.  — 


«  Affection,  fiieodship,  symjojaj, — jusr  uj-jiig 
Is  winter's  glowing  iKarth :  aoi  7 
Thy  smile,  Hoxorjl.  made  tbe=  &L1  o 
Where  are  they  Rovf    ALw!  tbnrcttfsnsae 
Faded  at  thy  retreat:  for  tiua  ait 
And  many  a  dark,  long  ere  I  sgib  ai: 
In  thrilled  remembranoe  of  the  Tarrwtj  icncL 
When  storms  were  dearer  tLaa  ib*  t^irj  cia»5«. 
And  winter's  bare,  Ueak  fields,  tkat  ^<»n.  2ixiriiiui 

She    addressed    Sonnet   HT.   to   H:*:j:5»    wi*'^^ 
"whose  health  was  a: wars  le-*  Li  Trii.>:  '  —  ^  ':/i- 
1770,  —  and  tells  her  she  jrlz-er  >—  :i^     »-c  .Tr--    .c 
spring  than  ''drear  wir;:er'?  :_ii:ri  In-ir^  1^1  :  --•*-." 
field,"  because  these  plei^-e  H.-iri- 

Miss  Seward  tells  a  storr  rf  -  i::  i-ariri.":.  :»^..t.i- 
tie  youth,  once  resiien:  for  a  llr.le  :_v_e  l:  L...  -i.-  :. 
He  was  asked  if  he  liked  Mi«  W.z.  n.  ''i-^-  c,  -,-_- 
mighty  powers,'  replied  tLe  .-iil:-.  -J  :  ••.  :  •.:  : 
have  conceived  that  she  Lad  rji  :  iirr  ii^vA  •  j^  ::.l^  ' 
Honora  was  finelv  ra^Iiei  a:x::t  Ti_-  .'  *  .>.':  :_.  •.  - 
tude  of  face/'  The  fiiir  H:-:i',ri  ^:..;i'..-.  v  i.*  :\^ 
cause  of  unsettling  Mav.r  Ai.'i2c-  ::i--- -  .:  :....- 
ing  more;  and  she  effei-tTi^y  dl--::>>.  :. -:  ^  .  ...^ 
nimitv  of  Mr.  Dav,  who  'cLj^j  vy/i:  ::  J.v.  :..•.   ..^t-. 


.i-    • 


to   fall   in   love  with    her. 

after  several    months    of    c:':n*L-' 

packet  containing  a  plan  ::    the  1.:^   Iv:  v.  ..-. .    ^. 

lead,  and  a  pro[o-al  of  marri:!:::.  ii:  -^ii:/  .-.     -.  :•  .   "■.■. 

out  to  her  the  foUv  of  livir.iz  :i^  the  w .:.  1.  c.:. .  v.  ^  ;.:  ; 

her  to  retire  from  it  with  Liia.     He  ii*:;  ^•>:'i   t«-js 
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'j  to  Mr.  Edgeworth,  who  had  so  far  suppressed 
n  feelings  as  to  visit  Lichfield  with  his  family, 

and  overcome  his  secret  attachment  to  Miss 
.  Mr.  Day,  who  had  combated  his  apparently 
iss  attachment,  and  written  him  a  letter  of 
advice,  now  asked  Mr.  Edgeworth  to  be  his 
sador  to  Miss  Sneyd.  Mr.  Edgeworth  says, 
livered  it,  with  real  satisfaction,  to  Honora ; " 
hethcr  it  was  because  it  would  set  at  rest  his 
's  pretensions  or  not,  is  uncertain.  Mr.  Day 
)r  Miss  Sneyd's  sake  sent  Sabrina  Sydney  to 
.  He  was  destined  to  a  severe  disappointment 
Sneyd  ^^  would  not  admit  the  unqualified  con- 
f  a  husband  over  all  her  actions :  she  did  not 
hat  seclusion  from  society  was  indispensably 
lary  to  preserve  female  virtue,  or  to  secure 
itic  happiness."    And  she  declined  leaving  her 

of  life  "for  any  dark  and  untried  system." 
vas  a  blow  to  Mr.  Day,  who  was  really  ill  for 
days,  and  took  to  his  bed ;  where  Dr.  Darwin 
lim,  and  administered  with  his  philosophical 
ions  "to  that  part  of  him  most  diseased,  —  his 
*'  In  a  few  weeks  the  lover's  mind  was  di- 
l  by  the  appearance  of  ISIiss  Elizabeth  Sneyd 
ihfield. 
.  Edgeworth  says  of  this  meeting,  — 

had  introduced  archery  as  an  amusement  among 
iiitlemeu  in  the  neighborhood,  and  had  proposed  a 
)f  a  silver  arrow,  to  be  shot  for  at  a  Ijowling-green, 

our  butts  hail  been  erected.  All  the  ladies  who 
snted  the  amusements  of  Lichfield  were  assembled ; 
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and  Miss  Sewaid  appeared  with  her  usual  sprightlincss 
and  address,  aooompanied  by  Honora. 

**  We  had  music  and  dancing :  some  of  the  gentlemen 
fenced  and  vaulted  and  leaped ;  and  the  summer's  even- 
ing was  spent  with  as  much  innocent  cheerfulness  as  any 
evening  that  I  can  remember.  Miss  Elizabeth  Sneyd  and 
ber  father  came  among  us  in  the  middle  of  our  amuse- 
ments. Just  as  a  country  dance  was  nearly  ended,  Miss 
Honora  Sneyd  introduced  me  to  her  sister,  desiring  me 
to  danoe  with  her,  to  prevent  her  being  engaged  by  some 
atranger,  with  whom  they  might  afterwards  not  choose  to 
form  an  acquaintance.  Miss  Elizabeth  Sneyd  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  half  the  persons  who  knew  them,  the  hand- 
somest of  the  two  sisters:  her  eyes  were  uncommonly 
beautiful  and  expressive,  she  was  of  a  clear  brown  and 
of  a  more  healthy  complexion  than  Honora.  She  had 
acquired  more  literature,  had  more  what  is  called  the 
manners  of  a  person  of  fashion,  had  moi'e  wit,  more 
vivacity,  and  certainly  more  humor,  than  her  sister.  She 
had,  however,  less  personal  grace:  she  walked  heavily, 
danced  indifferently,  had  much  less  energy  of  manner 
and  of  character,  and  was  not  endowed  with,  or  hod 
not  then  acquired,  the  same  powers  of  reasoning,  the 
same  inquiring  range  of  understanding,  the  same  love  of 
science,  or,  in  one  word,  the  same  decisive  judgment,  as 
her  sister. 

^'  Notwithstanding  something  fashionable  in  this  young 
lady's  appearance,  Mr.  Day  observed  her  with  complacent 
attention.  Her  dancing  but  indifferently,  and  with  no 
symptom  of  delight,  pleased  Mr.  Day's  fancy ;  her  con- 
versation was  playful,  and  never  disputatious,  so  that 
Mr.  Day  had  li1>erty  and  room  enough  to  descant  at  large 
and  at  length  upon  whatever  became  the  subject  of  con- 
versation." 
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liis  lady  claims  our  interest ;  for  she  became  Mr. 

(worth's  third  wife  in  course  of  time,  in  defiance 
■  iiiid  "prejudice."  Mr.  Soeyd,  wlio  had  Litb- 
VL'd  in  London,  assembled  all  lus  daughters  to 
ith  him  at  Lichfield;  and  Miss  Elizabeth,  who 
II  then  lived  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Powys 

Ithe  Ahbey),  Shrewsbury,  wag  the  next  object 
.  Day's  atteutiou.    She,  on  her  part,  was  struck 

^Ir.  Day's  eloquence;  and  she  listened  well  (a, 
:  attraction)  while  he  "descanted  at  large  and 
ingth  upon  whatever  became  the  subject  of  conr 

btiuu."    His  educating  a  young  girl  for  bis  wife, 

I  unbounded  generosity,  his  scorn  of  wealth  aod 

K,  his  romantic  notions  of  love,  —  which  led  him 

[link,  that,  when  it  was  mutual  and  genuine,  the 

f  the  world  vanished,  and  the  lovers  became  all 

to  each  other,  —  made  a  deep  impression  upoa 

In  short,  his  heart  was  caught  at  a  rebound; 

I  Eliz-abeth  had  made  more  impression  in  three 
4  upon  Mr.  Day  than  her  superior  sister  had  in 
c  months. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Mr.  Day  and  Mr.  Edgeworth  Tialt  France,  accompanied  by  Yonng 
RIchanl.  — Richard's  Education.  —  Residence  in  France.  —  Em- 
ployiiient  there.  —  Mrs.  Edgeworth's  Death.  —  Mr.  Edgeworth  re- 
turns to  England.  —  Second  Marriage.  —  Maria  goes  to  Ireland 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgeworth.— Life  there. —  They  return  to 
England.— Mr.  Day'aMarriage.  —  Mr.  Edgeworth's  Irish  Jour- 
ney*— Mra.  Edgeworth's  Illness.  —  Maria  sent  to  Boarding-  ' 
School.  —  Mrs.  Edgeworth's  Death.  —  Maria's  First  Literary 
'Work.  —  Her  Removal  to  a  London  Boarding-School. 

Mr.  Day's  regard  for  Honora  Sneyd  died  with 
her  rejection.  Mr.  Edgeworth's  "  former  admiration 
returned  with  unabated  ardor."  The  more  he  "  com- 
pared her  with  other  women,  the  more  ho  was 
obliged  to  acknowledge  her  superiority.'*  Honora 
herself  "  conversed  with  me  with  freedom,"  ho  says, 
"  and  seemed  to  feel  that  I  was  the  first  person  who 
had  seen  the  full  value  of  her  character.  Miss  Sew- 
ard shone  so  brightly,  that  all  objects  within  her 
s])here  were  dimmed  by  her  lustre."  She  was,  how- 
ever, generous  and  noble-minded,  and  showed  and 
felt  only  gratification  at  seeing  her  dear  young  friend 
admired  so  strongly  by  their  new  friend.  Mr.  Day 
alone  knew  the  intense  feeling  with  which  Mr. 
Edgeworth  regarded  this  charming  creature,  and  ho 
used  all  his  philosophy  to  represent  to  him  the 
danger  of  allowing  himself  to  think  of  Miss  Sneyd 
at  all.     Mr.  Edgeworth  himself  knew  that  there  was 
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lino  certain  method  of  escaping  such  dangers,^ 

Iht;"  aiitl   lie  resolved  upon   going  to   France. 

iDay,  who,  meanwhile,  hatl  been  convinced  by 

■betli  Sneyd  that  "  he  could  not  with  propriety 

and   ridicule   talents   in   which   he  appeared 

eut,"  such  as  riding  well,  dancing  gracefully, 

Ihe  other  accomplishments,  thought  he  would  go 

I  his  friend,  and  make  himself  worthy  of  his  new 

|love.      She,  meantime,  put  herself  through  a 

)  of  reading,  and  promised  not  to  go  to  Lon- 

,  or  any  other  public  places  of  amusement, 

i  return. 

.  Edgeworth,  with  a  mixture  of  his  usual  aanff- 

l  and  pliilosophj',  endeavored  to  persuade  him- 

■Liul  all  his  friends  that  lie  felt  no  more  than 

loon  esteem  for  Iloiiora :  lie  took  every  opportu- 

lof  declaring  his  iuteiition  of  living  on  his  Irish 

hia  return,  and  of  persuading  her  that 

T  women  who  bad  not  large  fortunes,  should 

isdain  to  marry,"  even  if  they  could  not  find 

"  Honora  listened,  and  assented  ;"  and  they 

England  and  the  ladies,  to  try  France.     They 

accompanied    by   Richard,    Mr,    Edgewortira 

t  cliild.      This  boy  Mr.  Edgeworth  had  deter- 

Id,  shortly  after  his  birth  at  Hlack  Bourton  in 

I,  to  educate  accordiug  to  the  system  of  Itoua- 

He  says, — 

is  '  fimilc '  had  made  a  great  hii|ireasion  ii[x>n  my 

niiud,    03  it  liad  done  niton  tliu   imiiyinntions  of 

'  fiir  my  eui>criors  in  ngc  and  uriderstjuiding.     Hia 

1  Ibeii  all  the  power  of  novelty,  aa  well  jis  all  the 

3  of  eloquence ;   and  when  I  compared  the  mauy 


.  r\ 
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plausiUe  ideas  it  oontains,  with  the  obvious  deficiencies 
and  absurdities  that  I  saw  in  the  treatment  of  children 
in  almost  every  family  with  which  I  was  acquainted,  I 
determined  to  make  a  fair  trial  of  Rousseau's  system. 
My  wife  complied  with  my  wishes,  and  the  body  and  mind 
of  my  son  were  to  be  left  as  much  as  possible  to  the  edu- 
cation of  nature  and  of  accident.  I  was  but  twenty-three 
years  old  when  I  formed  this  resolution :  I  steadily  pur- 
sued it  for  several  years,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
with  which  I  was  embarrassed  by  my  friends  and  relations, 
SDd  tJie  ridicule  by  which  I  became  immediately  assailed 
on  all  quarters. 

^^I  dressed  my  son  without  stockings,  with  his  arms 
bare,  in  a  jacket  and  trousers  such  as  are  quite  common 
at  present,  but  which  at  that  time  were  novel  and  extraor- 
dinary. I  succeeded  in  making  him  remarkably  hardy ; 
I  also  succeeded  in  making  him  fearless  of  danger,  and, 
what  is  more  difficult,  capable  of  bearing  privation  of 
every  soil.  He  had  all  the  virtues  of  a  child  bred  in  the 
hut  of  a  savage,  and  all  the  knowledge  of  things  which 
could  well  be  acquired  at  an  early  age  by  a  boy  bred  in 
civilized  society.  I  say  knowledge  of  things,  for  of  books 
he  had  less  knowledge  at  seven  or  eight  years  old  than 
most  children  have  at  four  or  five.  Of  mechanics  he  had  a 
clearer  conception,  and,  in  the  application  of  what  he  knew, 
more  invention,  than  any  child  I  had  then  seen.  He  was 
bold,  free,  fearless,  generous :  he  had  a  ready  and  keen 
use  of  all  his  senses  and  of  his  judgment.  But  he  was 
not  disposed  to  obey :  his  exertions  generally  arose  from 
his  own  will ;  and  though  he  was  what  is  commonly  called 
good  tempered  and  good  natured,  though  he  generally 
pleased  by  his  looks,  demeanor,  and  conversation,  he  had 
too  little  deference  for  others,  and  he  showed  an  invinci- 
ble dislike  to  control.     With  me,  he  was  always  what  I 
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H         &2 

^H        wished  :  with  others,  he  waa  never  any  thing  l>ut  wlut 
^1         wislitil    to   be   himself.     He  vtis,  dy  nil  who   saw  btm, 
^H  whetlit't  of  the  higher  or  lower  classes,  taken  notice  of 

'  uid  by  nil  cousiderttl  as  very  clever.     I  speak  of  a 

between  seven  and  eight  years  old  ;  nnil,  to  piwent 
ru|itiou  in  my  narrative,    I  here  represent  the  effects 
hia  education  from  three  to  eight  years  old,  during  wtiidl 
|)enutl  I  pursued  Itouasean 

Oh  tlioir  journey  to  France,  Mr.  Edgeworth  took 
witJi  him  llio  boy,  leaving  Mrs.  Edgewurth  and  two 
little  girls  bcliiutl,  Maria  and  Einmeliue.  Mr.  Edgoi 
worth  passed  nearly  two  years  in  France;  most  ( 
the  time  being  spent  at  Lyons,  where  he  exercised 
his  engineering  skill  in  constructing  a  bridge 
wheelbarrows  across  a  ravine,  and  a  kind  of  feiTy 
bridge,  —  both  to  be  used  in  the  work  of  diverting 
the  lUione  into  a  new  channel  in  order  to  enlarge  the 
city. 

When  Mr.  Edgeworth  found  that  liis  work  i 
likely  to  engage  him  for  some  months,  he  sent  foi 
hia  wife,  whom  ho  had  left  at  Black  Bourton  witfc 
her  father  and  sisters.  Accompanied  by  one  of  het 
sisters,  she  accordingly  went  to  Lyons,  and  spent  soma 
months;  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  beliig 
tired  of  French  society,  and  anxious  to  be  in  Eng- 
land, where  she  had  left  her  children,  she  returneii 
to  Black  Bourton  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Day,  wha 
went  home  to  claim  as.  the  reward  of  his  labors  tho 
hand  of  Elizabeth  Sneyd. 

Oa  Mr.  Day's  return  to  England,  he  found  thafe 
Miss  Sneyd  could  not  feel  for  him  the  attachment 
wliich  he  had  hoiJcd,  could  not  give  him  her  heart; 


and  so  for  that  time  he  was  again  disappointed  in 
his  matrimonial  views.  Miss  Sneyd  ia  reported  to 
have  said  she  preferred  "Thomas  Day  blackguard 
to  Thomas  Day  gentleman" 

In  the  course  of  the  next  few  years,  he  found 
himself  strongly  interi  a  ward  Sabrina  Syd- 

ney, and  would  undoi  "larried  her  hut 

for  an  unfortunate  cii  >  hnd  heconie 

an  interesting  and  att  nd  was  much 

attached  to  her  benef  stc  in  every  way 

felt  satisfied  with  her  c(  k  trifling  occur- 

ence  annoyed   him   ii  ■:.        i  he   at  once 

abandoned  all  idea  of  iuaKing  ner  his  wife.  He  had 
left  ber  at  the  bouse  of  a  friend,  under  strict  injuno- 
tions  as  to  some  pecoliar  foncies  of  his  own :  among 
these  were  some  requeste  as  to  ber  dress.  She  was 
or  was  not  to  wear  a  certain  style  of  sleeves  and 
handkerchief  then  in  vogue ;  and  he  considered  her 
acting  negligently  in  this  respect  as  a  mark  of 
her  wuit  of  attachment  to  him,  and  as  a  proof  of 
her  want  of  strength  of  mind ;  and  so  he  at  once 
and  decidedly  gave  ber  op.  Mr.  Day  we  must  leave 
for  a  time,  but  shall  find  him  married  at  last. 

Mr.  Edgeworth,  whom  we  left  in  Lyons,  was  still 
homed  about  his  plans  for  the  alteration  of  the  bed 
of  the  Rhone,  when  news  reached  him,  in  March, 
that  Mrs.  Edgeworth,  who  had  returned  to  England 
in  the  fall,  bad  an  in&nt  daughter.  This  child 
(Anna)  was  bat  a  few  days  old,  when  Mrs.  Edge- 
worth  died.  Mr.  Edgeworth  immediately  set  out  for 
Englfmd.  The  company  of  Lyons  conferred  upon 
him  a  deed  of  a  lot  of  ground  in  the  new  town  they 
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^^won  from  the  ancient  conflux  of  the  Rhone 
the  Siioue ; ''  and  he  was  also  offered  the  ribbon 
Hi  order  of  St.  Michael,  but  declined  it.  This 
erty  was  lost  at  the  revolution, 
1  Mr.  Edgeworth's  return  to  England,  Mr.  Day 
hiin  at  Woodstock,  and  told  him  that  Honoia 
d  was  moi-e  beautiful  than  ever,  and  ^^  still  her 

mistress,"  though  surrounded  by  lovers.  The 
lanimity  of  Mr.  Day  was  shown  here,  by  liis 
ng  several  hundred  miles  to  assure  his  friend 
a  woman  who  had  refused  him  was  still  as  fair 
lore  beautiful  in  fact  than,  when  she  declined  to 
)  the  world  and  its  pleasures  for  him.  Mr. 
5Worth  at  once  went  to  Lichfield,  and  naturaUy 
as  sure  that  Miss  Sneyd  appeared  "  even  more 
y  than  when  we  parted."  After  some  time,  he 
d  that  Iloiiora  did  reciprocate  his  feelings ;  and 

were  married  by  ^ipecial  license,  on  July  17, 
,  in  the  cathedral  of  Lichfield.  Miss  Seward 
5ome  annoyance  about  the  choice  of  a  brides- 
,  but  was  on  the  whole  glad  to  see  her  beloved 
:)ra  —  whom  she  is  never  weary  of  celebrating 
r  verses  —  united  to  one  so  well  suited  to  her. 
igh  she  never  forgave  Mr.  Edgewoith,  Miss 
trd  retained  very  touching  recollections  of  IIo- 

all  her  life.  There  are  constant  references  to 
in  her  poems  and  letters.  Among  the  poems 
several  sonnets  in  which  she  refers  openly  to 
)rokcn  intimacy  between  herself  and  her  friend, 
speaks  in  one  place  of  "  her  r.ir,  her  smile,  — 
i  of  tlie  vanished  years," — as  appearing  before 
vision,  reminding  her   of  "days  long   fled,  iu 
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PleasBze'B  golden  Teigo,  the  yoath  of  ohanged  Hono- 
la."  Tliere  are  others  in  which  she  laments  the 
death  of  Mrs.  EdgaWorth,  and  hints  at  neglect,  with- 
oat  Tontuxing  to  name  Mr.  Edgeworth.  In  April, 
1778,  ahe  addressed  some  verses  to  her,  beginning,  — 

*■  HoKOKA,  ibonld  that  cruel  time  arise, 
When  'gaijut  mj  IxaHi  jon  ahonld'Ht  1117  enoia  prue." 

In  Sonnet  XH^  written  in  July,  1773,  the  month 
of  Honora's  marriage,  Miss  Seward  pours  forth  her 
imliappineaB.    Others  follow  in  i^imilftr  Btiain< 

SONNET  Xn. 
Chilled  hj  nnkiDd  Honora's  altered  eye, 
"  Wh;  droops  my  heart  with  fruiUesa  woes  forlorn," 
TbanUeas  for  much  of  good?  What  thousands,  bom 
To  eeaseless  toil  beneath  this  wintiy  sky, 
Or  to  brave  deathful  ocean's  stuging  high. 
Or  fell  disease's  fevered  rage  to  mourn,  — 
How  blest  to  ibm  would  seem  my  destiny  I 
How  dear  the  comforts  my  rash  sorrows  scora  I 
Affection  is  repaid  by  causeless  hate  I 
A  plighted  loTe  is  changed  to  cold  disdain  I 
Tet  suffer  not  thy  wrongs  to  shroud  thy  fate, 
But  torn,  my  soul,  to  blessings  which  remain ; 
And  let  this  truth  the  wise  resolve  create : 
ThX  HKABT  ESTnAaOED  ko  akguisb  cak  begain. 

Mr.  Edgeworth's  son  Richard  entered  the  navy 
early  under  his  kinsman  Lord  Longford.  The  care 
of  the  three  girls,  Maria,  Emmeline,  and  Anna,  was 
assumed  by  Mrs.  Honora  Edgeworth  at  the  time  of 
lier  marriage.  Maria  had  lived  much  with  her  aunts 
and  grandparents  at  Black  Bourton,  and  passed 
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|th»  with  licr  grraUatints,  the  Mis-ses  Blake,  in 
II.  These  ol<l  Indies  were  long  remembered  by 
■ia  for  their  statelj"'  figures  and  dignified  bearing. 
1  was  tiikeii  by  them  to  play  in  tlie  gardens  at  the 
1  of  the  Uritish  Museum,  Tliey  lived  in  Great 
Kcil  Hlreet.  Maria  dimly  recalled  her  mother's 
Ih  lit  this  house,  and  being  carried  into  her  room 
liiT  hist  embrace.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
I  MrM,  Edgewortb'a  defieienciea  as  to  "eheerful- 
ulic  iiiipi^ars  to  have  been  a  domestic  woman, 
Inidcnl,  kind,  and  a  good  mother, 
ll'ti-r  Mr.  Edgcworth's  second  marriage,  he  imme- 
.'ly  tiKik  his  wife  to  Ireland.  Maria  accompanied 
'I'hi^  hnn;;c  and  grounds  at  Edgeworthstowa 
iMiiiil  Id  be  muth  out  of  order.  The  house, 
w;is  liiiiU.  oarly  in  the  eighteenth  century,  waa 
'il  iiiTimlitig  til  the  taato  of  that  time,  and  it 
tii>ii]i'i'iiii',i[ig  and  altering.     Mr.  Edgcworth 


I'l'lii-  ;.'r'imiit-<  iitnl  fjimli'iis  were  in  a  stylo  correapond- 
llii>  :ifiliilrrtuiv.  Tlio  |)eO[)tc  were  in  a  wretched 
il'  iilli-iii'SM  anil  inimraui'C.  We  had  bronght  with 
lie  l';i[^li>.li  HrrvMiitrt,  who  Hoou  put  our  domestic 
iiy  ii[Miii  11  comrculitii!!'  fiMitmji-  The  axe  and  the 
I  ivfiT  ]iii-ii-ii1l_y  ill  work.  Tlie  yew  huigca  and 
■<  iif  rlii<[irii  i>liiis  ;iii(l  Imrii-licam  were  cut  down,  to 
llii'  nil'  iiii'l  IIh'  vii'w  or  unrii  liflda,  CariJentcra 
iHoiii  [lulli'il  iluwii  mill  Imili.  up," 

■w  j^riiln- "  livnl  iiiMT  llu'  liiwii,  but  those  who 
V1V  Wu-u.U  ai.d   ivl,iii,.,is,     M;iHa.  b 
:.  iviii.'MiIm'iviI  liiilr  ..{  Ibis  visit,  "esfcpt  that 
as  a  iiii.-.cliiL-\oiLri  .bil.l,  aiiiusiiig  herself  once  at 


ly 
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er  aunt  Fox's  when  the  company  were  unmindful 
f  her,  catting  out  the  squares  in  a  checked  sofa- 
over,  and  one  day  trampling  through  a  number  of 
lotlied  frames  that  had  just  been  glazed,  laid  on  the 
^rass  before  the  door  at  Edgeworthstown.  She  rec- 
ollected her  delight  at  the  crashing  of  the  glass,  but, 
immoially,  did  not  remember  either  cutting  her  feet, 
or  how  she  was  punished  for  this  performance." 

After  spending  three  years  in  Ireland,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edgeworth  returned  to  England,  and  visited 
their  friends.  They  took  a  house  at  North  Church 
in  Hertfordshire,  near  Great  Berkhampstead.  Mean- 
while Mr.  Day  was  at  last  on  the  eve  of  matrimony. 
He  wrote  Mr.  Edgeworth  a  long  congratulatory  letter 
on  the  occasion  of  his  approaching  marriage  in  1773, 
and  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence  with  him. 
In  this  letter,  in  1773,  he  says  he  thinks  he  is 
"  marked  out  by  fate  to  be  an  old  bachelor,  and  an 
humorist,  destined,  perhaps,  to  become  very  old, 
becau.se  I  am  very  indifferent  about  the  matter ;  and 
to  buy  hobby-horses  for  your  grand-children;  and 
perhaps,  as  an  old  friend  of  the  family,  admitted  to 
mediate  for  some  of  the  future  Miss  Edgeworths, 
when  they  run  away  with  a  tall  ensign  in  the  guards, 
or  their  dancing-master."  A  brief  account  of  his 
occupations  during  these  years  may  interest  the 
reader.  He  had  purchased  chambers  in  the  Temple, 
and  spent  there  much  of  his  time,  varying  his  severer 
studies  with  excursions  into  the  country  when  the 
fancv  seized  him. 

After  the  rupture  with  Sabrina  Sydney,  Dr.  Small 
proj)osed  to  his  eccentric  friend  that  he  should  marry 
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|!iss  Milnef  of  Yorkshire,  a  lady  whose  wealth 

ail   adjuni-t    to   her  excellent  mental  qnalitia^ 

i  whose  Wnevolence  and  charity  were  uoboundei 

;ui>erioriiy  of  understanding  was   so 

te'I   among   her  acquaintances,   that 

biu>li  her  from  ant>iher  Miss  Milnes,  a  relative  di 

o  had  Lieeii  called  I'enus,  she  had  aoquni 

iiiiiiie  of  Minerva^" 

is  Dr.  Small  reported  to  Mr.  Day,  the 
I  Civk-bs  in  search  of  a  wife. 
[  llut   ha^  t>he  white  and  large 


theeewf 
'  audlfa.1 


r  Slio  lias,"  replied  Dr.  Small. 
1'  Dues  slie  wciir  lonjr  petlicoats? 
■ri,Lnniiii..iih-k.ng/' 
r  1  li<  'i>i-  >lic  is  i.ill  and  strung  and  liealthy." 

ii.irk;il)!y  little,  and  not  rohust.  My  good 
iiiltU'd  Dr.  Small,  speaking  in  hia  leisiuelf 
•■i;iii  \vi\  iios>ib]y  expect  that  a  woman  of 
11^  ttiiipcr.  heiicvoJL'nt  mind,  and  cultivutcd 
iiiiiliiiL:.  with  i\  (li,-iiMgni»hed  character,  wilk 
vvs  of  lifi'  congenial  tu  your  own.  with  an  agree!- 
jicrsim,  and  a  liirgc  furtunc,  should  be  formed 
idly  according  to  a  picture  that  exists  m  your 
lilt  ion .' " 

illy  tills  good  fiieiul  iicrsuadcd  the  eccentiio 
ItlcnuLii  to  '-dcspitic"  her  fortune,  and  take  tha 
,  if  he  could  achieve  such  a  iiattern  of  excet 
:;  and,  after  a  courtship  of  some  months,  Mr. 
,■  marricil  Miss  Mihics.  Sluirlly  after  their  map 
be  he  carried  Mrs.  Dny  lo  see  tlie  Edijeworfhs  bI 
Jthchuich;  and  thuy  found  her  very  plcasuig,  ani 
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Bvidently  dispoeed  to  gratify  her  husband  in  all  his 
wiahfls.  Mr.  Edgeworth  says,  ^^  I  never  saw  a  woman 
■o  entirely  intent  upon  accommodating  herself  to  the 
imtiments  and  wishes  and  will  of  a  husband ; ''  and 
this  feeling  continued.  Mr.  Day,  in  a  few  months, 
bought  a  small  estate  called  Stapleford  Abbot,  near 
Abridge  in  Essex.  He  built  at  this  place  that  room 
without  windows,  which  he  was  too  indolent  to  rise 
from  his  chair  to  arrange  for.  He  meant  to  cut  win- 
dows in  the  walls  afterwards,  but  it  was  never  done. 
Before  he  began  his  work  he  bought  at  a  stall,  '^  Ware's 
Architecture,'*  and,  after  reading  it  assiduously  for 
three  or  four  weeks,  fell  to  building  on  his  most 
extraordinary  plan.  Some  years  after,  he  bought 
another  house  and  estate  at  Anningsley,  near  Cbert- 
sey,  in  Surrey,  to  which  he  removed.  He  thought 
he  did  prudently ;  because  this  was  one  of  the  most 
unprofitable  estates  in  England,  and  he  should  have 
a  large  scope  of  ground  for  a  small  sum  of  money. 
Here  he  tried,  upon  a  large  scale,  all  sorts  of  doubt- 
ful and  unprofitable  experiments  in  farming,  from 
books  which  he  read  on  the  subject,  to  the  great 
injury  of  his  fortune. 

Miss  Seward  stated  Miss  Milnes's  fortune  at 
twenty-three  thousand  pounds.  After  his  death 
she  wrote  the  editor  of  "  The  General  Evening  Post," 
who  had  made  some  mistake  about  Mr.  Day's  prop- 
erty, that  "it  was  twelve  hundred  pounds  per 
annum,*'  adding, — 

**But  let  him  be  spoken  of  as  he  was,  for  truth  is 
better  than  indiscriminate  eulogium.    Mr.  Day,  with  first- 
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rate  abilities,  was  a  splenetic,  capricious,  yet  boantifol 
misanthropist.  He  bestowed  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
ample  fortune  in  relieving  the  necessities  of  the  poor; 
frequently,  however,  declaring  in  conversation,  that  there 
were  few  in  the  large  number  he  fed  who  would  not  cot 
his  throat  the  next  hour,  if  their  interest  could  prompt 
the  act,  and  their  lives  be  safe  in  its  commission.  He 
took  pride  in  avowing  his  abhorrence  of  the  luxuries,  and 
disdain  even  of  the  decencies,  of  life ;  and  in  his  penKm 
he  was  generally  slovenly,  even  to  squalidness.  On  beii^ 
asked  by  one  of  his  friends  why  he  chose  the  lonely  and 
unpleasant  situation  in  which  he  lived,  he  replied,  that 
the  sole  reason  of  that  choice  was,  its  being  out  of  the 
stink  of  human  society." 

He  entirely  separated  Mrs.  Day  from  her  relations 
and  friends. 

Mr.  Edgeworth,  while  at  Northchurch,  occupied 
himself  with  mechanical  pursuits;  and  Mrs-  Eidge- 
worth  to  please  him  '^  became  an  excellent  theoretic 
mechanic."  These  pursuits,  with  the  care  of  Maria 
and  her  sisters  and  two  little  ones  of  her  own,  with 
frequent  visitors  from  London,  kept  them  quite 
busy. 

Mrs.  Ilonora  Edgeworth 's  health  began  to  £eu1  in 
1778 ;  and  the  preparations  she  was  making  to  join 
Mr.  Edgeworth  in  Ireland,  whither  he  had  been 
called  by  a  lawsuit  and  other  business  connected 
with  his  estate,  were  given  up.  She  met  him  on  his 
return  near  Daventry ;  and,  as  their  house  at  North- 
church  had  been  let  for  a  year,  they  proceeded  to 
Mr.  Sneyd's  at  Lichfield  till  they  could  arrange  for 
their  future  manner  of  living. 
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In  ITTfi,  in  consequence  of  Mrs.  Honora  Edge- 
wordi's  fiuling  health,  Maria  was  sent  to  a  boarding- 
flchool  kept  by  a  Mrs.  Latiffiere,  at  Derby.  She 
always  spoke  with  gratitude  and  afiEectionate  remem- 
bnuQoe  of  this  lady.  In  after-life  she  used  to  mention, 
that  she  felt  great  admiration  at  hearing  a  child 
younger  than  herself^  on  the  day  of  her  admission 
to  this  school,  repeat  the  nine  parts  of  speech.  She 
was  more  impressed  by  this  little  child's  recitation 
than  she  was  by  any  other  effort  of  the  mind  after- 
wards. At  this  school,  under  the  careful  instruction 
of  a  writing-master,  Maria's  hand-writing  was  formed; 
and  she  was  noted  in  after-years  for  her  neat  and 
perfect  manuscripts. 

Mrs.  Honora  Edgeworth  made  a  great  impression 
in  Maria's  mind.  She  early  showed  her  sensibility 
and  genius  by  appreciating  that  of  others.  She  re- 
membered always  the  minutest  advice  Mrs.  Honora 
Edgeworth  gave  her.  The  surpassing  beauty  of  her 
presence  struck  Maria,  young  as  she  was,  at  her  first 
acquaintance  with  her.  She  remembered  standing 
by  her  dressing-table,  and  looking  at  her  with  a 
sudden  thought  of  "  How  beautiful ! " 

The  beauty  of  Honora  was  of  that  wonderful  and 
spirituelle  style  not  destined  long  to  adorn  an  earthly 
being,  and  consumption  had  set  its  fatal  mark  of 
precocious  mental  and  physical  beauty  on  her. 

In  one  of  Mr.  Edgeworth's  early  letters  to  Mr. 
Day,  the  reader  may  recollect  his  concluding  with, 
^  Tou  know  I  am  no  writer :  my  ideas  do  not,  like 
yours,  flow  to  my  pen  readily." 

Maria  wrote  long  after,  — 
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e  little  Ix)ok,  however,  he  and  Mrs.  Honors  Edge- 

li  wrote,  I  believp,  very  early  id  the  year  1778 ;  when 

1  teaehiiig  her  first  chilil  to  read,  found  the  want  ot 

Btbiog  to  follow  Blrs.  Barbauid's  LessonB,  and  felt 

IlilSeulty  of  explaining  the  language  of  all  the  other 

i  for  children  which  were  then  in  uae. 

'  Favete  linguis  — 
Virgin ibus  pue risque  canto,' 

|thc  motto  of  this  little  volume,  which  was  the  Qrst 
'Harry  and   Lucy,' — or  of  'Practical  Educa- 

J'  as  I  fliid  it  called  in  the  titlcpage  to  the  few  copies 

Ih  were  tlicu  printed  in  large  tyjw  for  the  use  only  of 
cJiildrcn.     He  intended  to  have  carried   on  tlM 

Bi'y  of  ILuTj'  and  Lucy  through  every  stage  of  child- 
ive  dilTiiscd.  tliroiiph  natural  dialogue  or  inter- 
)\  thi'  firet  principles  of  morality,  with  some 
ii'iitH  of  scieneo  and  literature,  so  as  to  show 

|it.s  hiiw  llii'se  may  be  taught,  without  wearying  the 

|At  llu'  time  to  wliicJi  I  refer,  the  design  was  new; 
y  liny  Kiit;!i,s]i  writer  of  eminenc*.',  except  Dr. 
Mrs.  liarbanld,  had  condescended  to  write  for 


iiiiniicr  was  Kpoiit  liy  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edge- 

|li  at  Lii'lilii'lil.  t(i  hi!  near  Dr.  Danviu;  and,  in 

iiirsc  iif  ii  ffw  iiuuillis,  they  visited  Mr.  Day: 

)   Lninloii  wiM  of  easy  access ;  and  the   cele- 

Icd  Dr.  llclii'iilcii  was  I'alli'd  by  tlie  anxious  hus- 

1,  but  be  ynvi'  liini  nn  liopos  whatever  of  Mrs. 

Jeworth's  rccnvcry.     ]li>  liuik  a  small  house  at 

■htcrton.  ucur  SbilTnal,  in  Shmpsliirc :  so  that  they 

1  near  LicIiJluUl,  tlic  Sncyda,  and  Dr.  Darwin. 
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Thoogli  Meb.  EdgewortJi  sufFered  much  from  the 
eonsnmmg  progress  of  her  disease,  she  found  time 
ud  thonght  for  Maria,  and  wrote  a  letter  from  there 
fo  her^  October,  1779,  in  which,  after  impressing  on 
her  **that  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  please  a  person 
who  will  not  tell  ns  what  they  do  and  what  they  do 
not  desire,**  she  continues, — 

*^It  is  veiy  agreeable  to  me  to  think  of  conyeroing 
with  you  as  my  equal  in  every  respect  but  age,  and  of 
my  making  that  inequality  pf  use  to  you,  by  giving  you 
the  advantage  of  the  experience  I  have  had,  and  the 
observations  I  liave  been  able  to  make,  — as  these  are 
parts  of  knowledge  which  nothing  but  time  can  bestow." 

In  Mrs.  Honora  Edgeworth's  letter,  which  was 
written  from  Beighterton,  she  shows  a  most  tender 
and  motherly  interest  in  Maria.  In  spite  of  evident 
suffering,  the  writer  seemed  to  study  the  happiness 
of  others.  She  tells  Maria  of  her  brother's  being 
in  port  for  a  few  days  on  leave,  and  speaks  of  other 
family  affairs.  At  Mrs.  Latiffier's,  Maria  learned  to 
use  her  needle,  and  became  very  accomplished  in 
artistic  embroidery.  She  always  enjoyed  surprising 
her  friends  with  little  gifts  of  her  own  manufacture, 
and  throughout  her  life  was  an  adept  at  all  womanly 
work.  In  April  of  1780  a  letter  from  her  father 
contains  thanks  for  an  embroidered  bag  which  she 
had  sent  her  mother,  who  was  then  too  ill  to  ac- 
knowledge her  little  step-daughter's  remembrance. 
Mr.  Edgeworth,  in  conclusion,  says, — 

**  It  would  be  very  agreeable  to  me,  my  dear  Maria,  to 
have  a  letter  from  you  familiarly.    I  wish  to  know  what 
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Ilikc  and  dislike.  I  wish  to  comnianicnte  to  yon  wbit 
>wlcdgc  1  hnvc  uL-quired,  that  you  may  have  > 
fcre  of  every  eiwcies  of  literature,  and  form  your  taste 
lioiee  aiid  not  by  cbaucc.  .  .  .  Your  poor  luotber 
1  extremely  ill." 

Iis3  Charlotte  Snejtl  attended  her  sister  with 
Ited  care.  The  end  was  very  near ;  and  in  less 
J  a  month  after  the  previous  letter,  Mr.  Edge- 
Ih  wrote,  in  May,  1780,  of  the  death  of  his  wife. 
Tote  Maria  a  long  letter,  wishing  to  impress 
I  with  the  desire  of  emulating  the  virtues  of 
I  estimable  woman  whose  loss  he  was  called  to 

Mat  2,  1780. 

DEAii  Davgiiter,  —  At  SIX  o'clock  on  Sunday 
iii^i  your  oxci'Ik'iit  mother  cxpiR'd  in  my  arms.  She 
i  dead  beside  nie  ;  and  I  know  I  am  doing  what 
m\  give  her  iileasure,  if  she  were  cajiable  of  feeling 
,  by  writing  to  yon  at  this  time,  to  fix  her 
llent  imaije  ou  your  miud.  ■  .  ■  Coutinup,  my  dear 
Biiter,  the  desire  whioh  you  feel  of  Ijecoming  amiable, 
T.'ut,  and  of  use.  The  ornamental  parts  of  a  charac- 
Bwith  such  an  imderstanding  as  yours,  ueccssarily 
T> ;  but  true  judgment  and  sagacity  iu  the  choice  of 
lis,  and  the  regulation  of  your  Iwliavior,  can  be  bad 
reflection,  and  from  being  thoroughly  convinced 
■lat  expcrionce  teaches  in  goncrid  too  Kite,  —  that  to 
Ippy  we  must  be  gooil.  God  bless  you,  and  mako 
limbitious  of  that  valuable  praise  which  the  amiable 
Icter  of  your  dear  mother  forces  from  the  virtuous 
1.  Wy  writing  to  you  in  my  present  situation 
Imy  dearest  daughter,  be  remembered  by  you  aa  the 
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stroi^ettt  proof  of  the  lore  of  your  approving  and  aff ec- 
twwiatft  father. 

The  desire  for  her  father's  approval,  and  the 
endeavor  to  live  up  to  the  standard  he  required, 
became  thus  early  the  guiding  and  controlling  influ- 
ence of  Marians  life. 

In  the  same  month  her  father  wrote  her  from 
Lichfield.    He  says,  — 

**  I  also  beg  that  yon  will  send  me  a  little  tale,  about 
the  length  of  a  ^  Spectator,'  upon  the  subject  of  Oenet' 
omiy:  it  most  be  taken  from  history  or  romance,  and 
must  be  sent  the  sennight  after  you  receive  this ;  and  I 
b^  you  will  take  some  pains  aboat  it." 

The  same  subject  was  given  at  this  time  to  a 
young  Oxford  student,  then  at  Lichfield.  When 
the  two  stories  were  done,  they  were  submitted  to 
Mr.  William  Sneyd,  Mr.  Edgeworth's  brother-in-law, 
who  was  to  decide  on  their  merits.  He  pronounced 
Maria's  to  be  very  much  the  best ;  saying  of  it,  "  An 
excellent  story,  and  extremely  well  written :  but 
Where's  the  generosity?"  —  a  saying  which  became 
a  sort  of  proverb  with  Maria  afterwards.  This  was 
Maria's  first  story,  and  unfortunately  it  was  not  pre- 
served. She  used  to  say  there  "was  in  it  a  sen- 
tence of  inextricable  confusion  between  a  saddle, 
a  man,  and  his  horse." 

In  1780  Maria  was  removed  from  Mrs.  LatiflSere's 
establishment  to  the  then  fashionable  boarding-scliool 
of  Mrs.  Davis,  in  Upper  Wimpole  Street,  London. 
Mrs.  Davis  treated  Maria  with  kindness  and  consid- 
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Q,  though  she  was  "  neither  beautiful  nor  fash- 
e."  She  went  through  the  course  of  tortures 
nary  at  this  jicriod,  to  improve  the  figure  aud 
je,  —  "backboards,  iron  coUars,  and  dumb- 
with  the  unusual  additional  process  of  being 
r  bv  the  neck,  to  draw  out  the  muscles  and  in- 
the  growth ; "  a  singular  failure  in  this  case, 
e  continued  verv  small. 

)  careful  instruction   Maria   received    in    the 
h  and  Italian   langpiages  at  Mrs.  Latiffiere's 
I  her  ahead   of  her  fellow-pupils  in  London. 
L  she  began   to  write   the  exercises  required 
she   found  she   could  prepare   those  for  the 
quarter  in  advance  ;  and  she  kept  them  strung 
lor  on  her  (k*i>k,  and,  when  the  teacher  called 
e  K'ssun  of  the  dav,  she  had  onlv  to  take  one 
tnd  present  it.     This  ufters   rather  a  doubtful 
inient  to  the  management  of  the  school,  where 
r  instnielion  was   not   arranged   for  more  ad- 
d   pupils.     Here   we   have   a   picture   of  her, 
I  **  under  a  high  ebony  cabinet,"  during  play- 
so   absorbed   in  her  book  that  she  was  **per- 
deaf"   to   all   around;   and   tliis  remarkable 
•  of  concentration  and  abstraction  was  of  great 
e  to  her  all  through  life. 

J  was  remembered  by  her  companions  at  both 
Is  for  her  entertaining  stories ;  and  she  learned 
low  what  tale  was  most  successful  with  her 
rs,  by  the  wakefulness  it  caused.  Tliese  stories 
told  at  bedtime.  Many  of  her  narrations  were 
from  her  memory,  —  she  devoured  books  while 
lends  played,  — but  very  many  were  original. 
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Tbo  qpnit  of  the  raeonttur  vob  stroDg,  and  she  had 
•iriythe  fiartile  brain  of  the  true  novelist.  One  which 
was  much  applanded  was  that  of  an  adventurer  who 
had  a  mask  made  of  the  dried  skin  of  a  dead  man's 
&ce.  This  he  put  on  when  he  wished  a  disguise, 
•nd  he  kept  it  hidden  at  the  foot  of  b  tree. 

At  school  Maiia  learned  to  study  character.  She 
earlj  learned  in  that  little  circle  to  observe  pecul- 
iaritaea,  and  penetrate  beneath  the  sur&ce  of  actions 
lor  the  underlying  motive. 

Mr.  Edgewortb  was  essentially  a  utilitarian.  He 
was  ft  practical  illustration  of  Bentham's  theories. 
When  he  wrote  the  letter  to  his  daughter,  by  Mrs. 
Honora  Edgeworth's  death-bed,  the  Etress  he  lays 
upon  usefulness  will  easily  be  observed.  He  was  a 
busy  man  himself,  full  of  projects  and  plans.  He 
impressed  these  views  on  the  developing  mind  of 
Maria.  Mme.  de  Stael  was  reported  long  after  to 
have  sud  Maria  was  "lost  in  sad  utility ; "  and  the 
question  naturally  comes  to  the  mind,  when  we  see 
the  irrepressible  imagination  of  the  young  girl,  just 
what  her  life  would  have  been  without  her  father's 
peculiar  influence. 

He  checked  that  superabundance  of  sentiment 
which  would  have  endangered  her  clearness  of  mind; 
he  kept  her  stimulated  and  encouraged  to  write,  by 
his  advice,  criticism,  and  approbation :  but  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  he  clipped  the  wings  of  fancy,  and 
harnessed  Pegasus  once  again,  as  the  rustics  did  in 
an  andent  myth.  When  she  &iled  in  her  novels 
to  inspire  her  characters  with  romantic  interest,  it 
was  because  the  paramount  infiuence  of  her  father 
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Irted  itself.  She  was  certainly  gifted  with  genii 
J,  high  order;  but  her  nature  was  most  afTectit 
I  and  long  habits  of  respect  and  devotion  to  I 
ler  made  it  absolutely  impossible  for  her  to  fi 
>i.'U'  from  At*  views.  She  was  always  tbe  duti 
',  —  quite  as  much  so  to  the  last  a.s  at  tl 
he  wrote  her  of  hla  desire  for  the  tale 
fenerosity." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Hi.  KdgewtiTtfa'i  Tblrd  Hsnlage.  —  Harla's  Bebool-LUe.— Tltlta 
Mr.  D*r  In  VmEaOan. —  Bia  Influence  OTerber  Mind.  — Hari« 
■ecompuilM  the  Famllyto  Ireland.— Edgewottbatown.  — Hbd- 
nerof  Uving  at  that  Time  in  Ireland.  —  Maria's  Occnpations. — 
Tnnalatea  "AdtIeetTb*xlore."  —  Wrlt««inncb,  without  Inteod- 
infc  Pablicatlon.  —  Their  Social  Life.  —  Death  of  Mr.  Day.  —  Hit 
Vritlnga. — DoMh  ol  Honom  BdgewoTth.  —  Mm.  Bnston. — Her 


A[bs.  Honoba  Edgewobth,  when  dying,  had 
urged  her  husband  to  many  hei  eister  Elizabeth. 
This  was  the  young  lady  for  whose  sake  Mr.  Day 
had  gallantly  undergone  a  course  of  gymnastic  traiu- 
ing,  and  taken  dancing-lessons  in  France.  She  had 
found,  on  seeing  him,  that  she  liked  him  less  as  a  man 
of  fashion  than  she  did  in  his  natural  unpolished 
condition,  and  unceremoniously  told  him  so.  Mr. 
E<lgeworth  knew  less  of  this  sister  than  he  did  of 
the  other  Miss  Sneyds,  and  was  not  particularly 
attracted  to  her.  She,  on  her  part,  fancied  she  had 
an  attachment  for  a  gentleman  then  abroad. 

About  Mrs.  Edgeworth's  desire  he  writes,  — 

"N'othingis  more  erroneous  than  the  common  belief, 
that  a  man  who  has  lived  in  the  greatest  happiness  with 
one  wife  will  be  the  most  averse  to  take  another.  On 
tbe  contrary,  the  loss  of  happiness  which  he  feels  when 
be  looea  her  necewarily  ui^es  him  to  endeavor  to  be 
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j  pliice<1  in  a  situatioa  which  had  constitated  bis  tor- 
felicity , 

I  felt  that  Honora  liatl  judged  wisely  and  from  a 
igli  kiiowleilge  of  my  character,  when  she  had  ad- 
I  me  to  marry  again  as  soon  as  I  could  meet  with  a 
o  would  make  a  good  mother  to  my  children,  and 
jieeable  companion  to  me.  She  had  formed  an  idea 
r  Bister  Elizal)Oth  was  better  suited  to  me  than  any 
omau,  and  thought  that  I  was  equally  suited  to  her. 
|l  Ilonora's  sisters,  I  had  seen  the  least  of  Elizabeth." 

ihen  Mrs.  Edgeworth  on  her  death-bed  proposed 

I  to  her  sister,  she  "expressed  the  stroDgest  sur- 

1  at  the  suggestion,  not  only  because  I  was  her 

Bister's  husband,  and  because  she  had   another 

Ihment,    but    independently    of    these    circum- 

fces:  as  she  distinctly  said,  I  was  the  last  man 

r  acquaintance  that  nhe   sliould  have  thought 

a   husband ;   and   certainly,  notwithstanding 

iiuty,  abilities,  and  polished  manners,  I  believed 

fvas  IIS  little  suited  to  me." 

'  a  few  months  Miss  Siiej-d  and  Mr,  Edge- 
Ih  began  to  alter  their  opinions;  and  they  wero 
lied  in  December,  1780,  less  than  eight  months 
■  Mrs,  Iloiiora   Edgewortli's   death.     The   mar- 
was  attended  with  some  disagreeable  eireum- 
s.     It  was  no  sooner  known  that  the  parties 
;ed    to    marry    than    there    was    considerable 
§ble   made   for  them.     Prior  to   the   Statutes    5 
,  William  IV.,  cliap.  64,  niarriiigcs  within  the 
llical  def^ee  were  voidable,  not  void,  and,  if  not 
lliiiatcd  in  tlie  lifetime  of  both  parties,  held  good 
■1  intents  and  purposes. 
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Bnt  snch  marriages,  thougli  not  illegal  under  these 
circmnstanees,  had  become  qiiestionahle,  and  in  this 
case  many  persons  interfered  ;  and  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  neighborhood  the  proposed  marriage  waa 
made  the  subject  of  unpleasant  remarks,  and  officious 
friends  made  the  matter  worse  by  replies  which  kept 
np  the  ill-feeling  and  excitement.  Miss  Sneyd  went 
to  visit  Lady  Holte  in  Chesliire.  This  lady,  who 
was  an  old  friend  of  the  Sneyds,  was  "  a  woman  of 
much  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  great  firmness 
of  character."  She  had  been  Miss  Elizabeth  Sneyd's 
best  friend  for  many  years.  When  the  parties  met, 
early  in  December,  in  the  parish  church  of  Sciir- 
bOTOQgh  to  be  married,  aft«T  being  *'  asked  three 
times  ia  the  parish,"  as  was  then  usual,  the  clergy- 
man "  received  a  letter,"  says  Mr.  Edgeworth, "  wJuch 
alarmed  him  so  much  as  to  make  me  think  it  cruel 
to  press  liim  to  perform  the  ceremony.  Lady  Holte 
took  Miaa  Elizabeth  Sneyd  to  Bath.  I  went  to  Lon- 
don  with  my  children,  took  lodgings  in  Gray's-Inn 
Lane,  and  had  our  banns  published  in  St.  Andrew's 
Cfaorch,  Holbom.  Miss  Elizabeth  Sneyd  came  from 
Bath,  and  on  Christmas  Day,  1780,  was  married  to 
me  in  St.  Andrew's  Church,  in  the  presence  of  my 
fint  wife's  brother,  Mr.  Elers,  his  lady,  and  Mr. 
Day." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgeworth  went  immediately  to 
Kopthchurch,  where  they  resided  for  a  few  months, 
and  then  went  to  London.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who 
was  at  this  time  president  of  the  Royal  Society, 
invited  Mr.  Edgeworth  to  join  that  body,  which  he 
did.    He  was  still  a  member  of  the  club  of  which 
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Hunter   was   president.      This   club    had  no 
I  naine.     Tlie  mcetinga  were  first  held  at  Jack's 
l-e-IIouso,  anil  later,  Young  Slaughter's  Coffee- 
It   nnnibered   among    its    members   man; 
liguishcd   men,  —  Banks,   Blagden,   Capt.  Cook, 
Kelvnc,  Lord  Mulgi-avc,  and  many  others. 
J  1781,  shortly  after  her  father's  third  marriage, 
■ii  had  an  alarming  aud  paiuful  inflammation  of 
lyes.     She  was  taken  to  one  of  the  first  physi- 
f  iu  L(Hidon,  who  liastily  pronounced,  "  She  will 
I  her   eyesight."     Happily   this  opinion   of  the 
was   not   correct.     She  suffered  very  much: 
bftiT  a,  time  the  inflammation  subsided  ;  and  she 
lilc,  for  many  long  years,  to  use  her  eyes  freely 
|tiuliiig,  writing,  jinil  all  kinds  of  delicate  needle- 
anil  fine  enibruidtry. 

let  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Eilgewortli  left  London,  they 

fi.r   tliD   suninicr    to   Davcnjiort    Hall,    winch 

liii'ijd  of  the  owner.     In  this  retired  place  they 

It  some   miuiths,     At   tliis   time   they   had   the 

liger   children    of    Sir.   Edgeworth   with    them. 

I  magnificent  scat  of  Sir  Charles  Ilolte,  Breretoa 

was  near  this  place;   and  they  passed  much 

\cry  pleaMantly  with  the  Iloltcs  at  this  fine  old 

libctlian  mansion,     Meantime,  Maria  was  still  at 

[school  of  Mrs.  Davis  in  London.     Some  of  her 

ays  were  spent  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Day.     One 

liardly  fiiney  a  giTiitcr  contrast   tlian  tliat  he- 

In  the  fasliiiinablu  establishment  in  Upper  Wira- 

\  Street   and   the   rigid   austerity  of  Mr.  Day's 

■.     He  was,  however,  kind  and  just;  and  Maria 

ed  great  sympathy  and  attention  from  Mr.  and 
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Mrs.  Daj  at  the  time  she  suffered  from  the  painfol 
inflammation  in  her  eyes.  **The  lofty  nature  of 
Mr.  Day's  mind,  his  romantic  character,  his  meta- 
physical inquiries,  and  eloquent  discussions  took 
Maria  into  another  world.  The  icy  strength  of 
his  system  came  at  the  right  moment  for  annealing 
her  principles,"  says  one  observer.  Mr.  Day  then 
lived  at  Anningsly,  near  Chertsey. 

*^  His  mixture  of  sx)cculative  misanthropy  and  real 
benevolence  appeared  in  all  his  conduct.  Bishop  Berke- 
ley's tar-water  was  still  considered  as  a  specific  for  all 
complaints.  Mr.  Day  thought  it  would  be  of  use  to 
Maria's  inflamed  eyes,  and  he  used  to  bring  a  large 
tumblerful  of  it  to  her  every  morning.  She  dreaded 
his,  ^  Now,  Miss  Maria,  drink  this ! '  but  there  was,  in 
spite  of  his  stern  voice,  something  of  pity  and  sympathy 
in  his  countenance  wliich  always  induced  her  to  swallow 
it.  His  excellent  library  was  open  to  her,  and  he  directed 
her  studies.  His  severe  reasoning  and  uncompromising 
truth  of  mind  awakened  all  her  powers  ;  and  the  questions 
he  put  to  her,  and  the  working  out  of  the  answers,  the 
necessity  of  perfect  accuracy  in  all  her  words,  suited  the 
natural  truth  of  her  mind ;  and,  though  such  strictness 
was  not  always  agreeable,  she  even  then  perceived  its 
advantage,  and  in  after-life  was  grateful  for  it." 

Years  after  this,  Maria  said,  in  describing  Mr. 
Day's  peculiarities,  "iT^  always  talked  like  a  book^ 
and  I  do  believe  he  always  thought  in  the  same  full- 
dress  style."  M.  Dumont,  in  writing  his  friend 
Komilly,  after  he  had  read  "  Sandford  and  Merton  " 
for  the  second  time,  said  ho  found  "  a  good  deal  of 
cleverness,  of  talent,  of  the  developing  ideas,  of  pre- 
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kg  tiiem,  and  of  introdacing  diem  into  the  nwidi 
Undoubtedly  this  was  just  what  Mr. 
J  could  do  and  did  for  Maria  EdgewtnUi  at  • 
■in  period  of  mental  growth. 
f  degrees  her  eyes  recovered  their  strei^fth,  and 
Lainful  InBammatioa  subsided ;  bat  it  is  not  ov> 
J  whether  the  tar-water,  or  the  coaotry  air  of 
lingsly,  effected  the  core.  Maria's  health  ms 
Bys  delicate,  and  intense  headaches  often  tionUei 
She  was  never  equal  to  protracted  bodily  ex- 
Bn,  but  enjoj'ed  short  walks,  and  in  youth  rods 
liorseback,  when  she  had  the  protection  of  her 

sr,  being  rather  a  timid  horsewoman. 
Ir.  Edgewortb  left  traces  of  his  mechanical  inge- 
y  during  his  residence  at  Brereton,  in  the  steeple 
which  he  amused  himself  with  making   ajid 
ling  into  place. 

1  1782  Maria  was  token  from  school,  and  accom* 

led  her  parents  and  younger  brothers  and  sisters 

Idgeworthstown.    Her  first  visit  to  Ireland  was 

e  at  an  exceedingly  early  age.    This  was  practi- 

Jr  her  real  introduction  to  the  scenes  of  her  future 

I  the  home  of  her  fathers.    She  was  at  the  age 

I  one  is  apt  to  notice  new  objects  and  people 

I  keen  interest ;  and  her  new  mode  of  life  among 

Brish  quickened  all  her  thoughts,  and  roused  het 

and  animated  nature.    She  was  very  much 

Ick  by  the  many  and  extraordinary  sights  she 

-the  remarkable  difference  between  the  Irish 

J  English  character.    The  wit,  the  melancholy, 

I  gayety  of  the  Irish  were  all  so  new  and  strange 

e  young  girl,  accustomed  to  the  stolid  and  ua- 


jaaeuRS  to  ibmlamik  IS 


Tarying  mflamers  of  tiie  Kngliiih  iemiilii»  wmd  Ik 

Teserre  and  silence  of  the  upper 

penetrating  genins  and  powen  of 

the  fatnre  novelist  and  Helineitnr  of  Intk 

were  yividly  impressed  with  her 

Ur.  Edgeworth  wrote  of  their 


*'  In  the  yesr  1782  I  letomed  to  Iidaod  wUh  a 
termination  to  dedicste  the  iriMwlfr  at  mj  Mm  t» 
improTenieflt  of  my  estate,  and  to  tte  edaoiiaa  «f 
ciiildien,  and,  farther,  with  the  saeeie  hope  ef 
ing  to  the  melioratioB  of  the 
bom  whidi  I  drew  my 


Of  this  event  Maria  wrote  in  1519.  — 

'^  ThoQgh  such  a  length  of  time  fau  eispf^d.  I  vkt*:  r^ 
lained  a  clear  and  strong  recoUecckn  of  ocr  acmiL  ic 

tkigeworthstown. ' ' 

Then  she  continues,  — 

"  Things  and  persons  are  so  miK&  i^rryr^  tl  I-»-.anit 
of  latter  days,  that  only  those  «i«>  eu.  r»3i*<ai:'^  u:«r 
they  were  some  fifty  or  sixty  yean  a^/  fsa.  *Tj^>fn.*  -;u» 
variety  of  domestic  grieTano»  viJ^  2  'urjK:  \xnt^  w^ 
sailed  the  master  of  a  family.  is3Wfi5a>rT  vrjrji  ua  vr^^ 
ral  at  his  Irish  home.  Wherprr*?  iit  t^ru*-:  i:«  *-  ^.  n 
or  out  of  his  hoose,  damp.  dlafySaaig,  vuhv-  ti:r«^-^. 
Painting,  glazing,  roofing,  ftx^ur.  la^nino;:  —  %.'.  r-r* 
wanting.  The  hack  varl.  aiyJ  *T-*i  -^i^^  f--.ar  :iri  rM-^:/'. 
the  windows  of  the  hoose.  ▼«*  Ofi  ▼tA  fxjcup^r^  *.j, 
lowers,  and  petitioners:  tcxduM.  Tar'>--vnrt;irA.  *.-"••-# 
sub-agent,  and  agent  wer»r  v>  ianr*  i;T,v:i*n-^>.  ini:  :;^, 
all  had  grievances  and  *«t»s  a.l'.rTttrjvu»  1«^'«:l«;kt.r/fv 
leciprocatioos,  and  qnamaa.  «Ma.  ur>7  *a»».-u  iu,^  uium  #* 
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Dtl^'ly  as  laadlorA  and  mugiBtrBte,  the  proprMor  o( 

fttuU-  had  to  listen  to   perpetual  comptainls,  pet^ 

Idlings  and  equivocations,  in  which  no  human  si^^ad^ 

I  disrover  truth  or  award  justice.     Then  camewMW! 

Irphaus  with  tales  of  distress,  and  oases  of  o|i|)m , 

I  such  OS  the  ear  and  heart  of  uahardeoed  homaoi^ 

not  witbatond ;  and,  when  some  of  the  snpfdtonli 

tntisficd,  fresh  expectants  appeared  with  claims  at 

■iaea  and  hopes,  beyond  what  any  patiencie,  tfiiiii^  J] 

Ir,  or  fortnne  could  satjsfy.     Such  and  bo  great  flu, 

Xitiea  appeared  to  me  yyy  which  my  father  was  en- 

Basscd  on  our  arrival  home,  that  I  could  not  ccmodn 

lie  could  get  through  them,  nor  conld  I  imagine  bcnr  | 

I  people  bad  ever  gone  on  during  his  absence.     I  ww 

bim  constantly ;  and  I  was  amused  and  intereeted  and  ** 

lictod  by  seeing  how  he  made  hia  way  through  these 

BUiDta,  petitions,  and  grievances,  with  decision  and 

Itch :  bo,  all  the  time,  in  good  hnmor  with  the  people, 

ithuy  daligbtcd  with  him;    though    he  often   'rated 

J  roundly,'  when  they  stood  Ijcfore  him  perverse  in 

Ition,  helpless  in  procrastination,  detected  of  cuDning, 

ivicted  of  falsehood.     They  saw  into  his  character 

^t  aa  soon  as  be  understood  theirs.     The  firet  remark 

I  I  bean.1  whispered  aside  among  the  people,  with 

■'Btulatory  looks  at  each  other,  was,  '  His  honor,  any 

s  good  pay.'     It  was  s.iid  of  the  celebrated  king  of 

a,  that '  he  scolded  like  a  trooper,  and  paid  like  a 

,'     Such  a  man  would  be  liked  in  Ireland." 


loderii  history  has  hartUy  borne  out  the  truth  of 

1  saying  of  Frederick   the   Great,  and  we  must 

'  it  of  some  other  royal  personage ;   but  here 

■italiflu  sayiug  U  true,  "«t  non  e  vero,  il  i  ben 


I 


This  long  paas^Ee  dwvvs  Mae  rf  As  d 

fell  by  ft  new-oomer  A  tfait  4«y-  v  ] 

bare  quoted  it  more 

Edgpwortb  begmn  «£  arm  to  m 

nes9  and   buaaDes  wsv*. 

hare  felt  ft  ywuig  girl  i 

father  felt  he  was  lettering  faer  ■ 

She  eaHj  began  lo  keep  all  Im  i 

aed  to  act  as  his  ^ent  tar  mi 

noticeable  feature  of  this  ii 

is,  that  it  gaTe  hei  grfot  i 

and  way«  of  the  Iriih- 

It  is  doabtfnl  wiKOieT  **CMfie  I 
otiter  imltable  sketebes  of  Ini^  Bfr  c 
written  withont  this  dxDj  tAxaimliam  ^ui  ioair  ^ 
the  pecnOarities  of  the  peoffe-  Tfaer  aat  Koffis 
from  life,  and  that  makes  their  merit. 

Many  years  after  this  time,  vhea  SCana  ^rm  4t- 
■cribing  some  of  her  methods  of  auik^  to  a  pai^^ 
man  who  asked  her  how  she  jihmiwl  hs'  vif^K  Ak 
spoke  of  seeing  among  dher  rtrsngF  Aaatwrt^  lie 
**  King  of  Conneman,**  —  first  fcsowx  In*  i&sa  loii 
another  cognomen^  "*  Bkirtrigfer  Diek,^  —  i&.uiri 
Martin,  a  noted  huid<iwiier  of  Caaaeaaaa-  wiiv 
fongfat  more  duels  than  any  man  of  hu  dsar  -^xTty 
aboote ;  and,  idien  he  bioi^it  a  faiD  iBto  Pai&ctsffst 
for  preventing  cruel^  to  animaJs,  Ins  aockxtasu*-  -mu 
changed  to  "  Humanity  Hartin." 

She  took  some  of  this  man's  imperiocs  ■wart  asA 
strange  eccentricities  to  build  King  Cotdt  o&.  itj  t!j» 
story  of  "  Ormond."  She  says  of  this  man.  iliat  ijc 
was  a  contemporaiy  of  her  firther's;  and  "  too,  ben^Ut, 
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Ice  saw  hira,  and  remember  my  blood  crept  eloif, 
liny  breiitli  was  held,  when  he  first  came  into  the 
Hi ;  "  and,  though  he  was  "  a  pale  little  insignifi- 
l-looking  mortal,"  the  strange  stories  her  father 
I  told  lier  of  him  stirred  her  fertile  imagination, 
I  says  in  another  place,  that  she  saw  the  original 
1  Thady"  in  "  Castle  Rackrent,"  when  6he  first 
3  to  Ireland ;  and  later  on  we  shall  see  how  the 
s  ways  and  character  struck  her,  and  the 
;■  all  came  into  her  mind. 
Ir.  Edgeworth  began  his  improvements  at  home, 
J  tliey  were  mucli  needed.     Maria  says  of  the 
fto  at  Edgeworthstown  when  they  arrived  there, 
,  on  lier  father's  visit  with  Mrs.  Honora  Edge- 
|li,  it  "  was  a  tolerably  good,  old-fasliioned  man- 
but  when  ho  returned  to  it  now  with  seven 
llren,  and  considered  it  with  a  view  to  its  being 
Ircsidence  of  a  large  family,  he  felt  its  many  in- 
leniencea.     It  had  been  hnUt  in  my  grandfather's 
I  a  bud  aitualion,  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
Jeliininey  that  had  remained  of  the  former  edifice. 
Khis  old  chimney  the  new  house  was  sacrificed, 
1  this,  and  to  the  fancy,  formerly  fashionable,  of 
lig  through  a  number  of  doors  a  suite  of  apart- 
To   gratify  this  fancy,  it  was  made  a  slice 
J  house,  all  front,  witli  rooms  opening  into  each 
Ir  tlirongh  its  whole  length,  without  any  inter- 
)f  passage ;  all  the  rooms  small  and  gloomy, 
I  dark  wainscots,  heavy  cornices,  little  windows, 
Icr   chimneys,  and    a   staircase   tiiking  up   half 
Jlionse,  to   the   dcstruftiun  of  the  upper  Rt«ry. 
■short,   a   more   hopeless   case   for   an   arcliitect. 


■ 

^- 

nl  tat  a  mmter  of  a  large  fiunfly,  oonld  acaiMlf 


occur.** 


Time  and  prudence,  however,  with  the  mechanical 
taste  of  Mr.  Edgeworth,  made  things  gradually  right ; 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  by  doing  something 
each  year,  Edgeworthstown  house  was  as  commo- 
dious and  pleasant  a  home  as  the  heart  could  desire. 
lie  grounds  and  gardens  also  needed  attention ;  and 
^the  veiy  day  of  Mr.  Edgeworth's  anival  he  set  to 
^^k,  and  continued  perseveringly,  fencing,  draining, 
levelliDg,  planting;  though  he  knew  that  all  he  was 
doing  could  not  9kaw  for  years.'* 

In  this  careful  way  of  never  going  on  too  fiast  £3r 
his  income,  Mr.  Edgeworth  gave  himself  plenty  to 
^  aad  yet  escaped  the  errors  of  many  of  the  Irish 
pntry,  who  either  built  superb  mansions  which  in- 
^Yed  them  in  debt  and  distress,  or  planned  a 
*^pilaoe,  built  offices  to  suit,  then  turned  stable  and 
•WMshiouse  into  their  dwelling-house,**  "  leaving  the 
^t  to  fate  and  to  their  sons.*'  Mr.  Edgeworth 
became  his  own  agent,  with  Maria's  help,  and  had 
^^  dealings  with  middlemen^  always  the  curse  of 
^land.  He  was  a  very  just  landlord,  and  abolished 
^any  oppressive  restrictions.  He  was  one  of  the 
^t  Irish  landlords  to  give  up  the  "  petty,  oppressive 
claims  of  duty-work."  He  always  left  a  year's  rent 
^  his  tenant's  hands;  this  being  more  than  the  hang- 
^gate  of  six  months,  which  many  landlords  would 
J^ot  even  allow.  In  his  selection  of  tenants  he  made 
^^  distinction  as  to  religion  or  nationality,  between 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  or  Celt  and  Saxon. 
Maria  wrote  of  his  management,  — 
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IAs  soon  as  ray  fatber  returned  to  EdgcrorthstowD, 

(■gan  to  rtceivc  his  rents  without  the  inten'ention  of 

r  sub-agent.     On  most  Irish  estates  there  is,  Of 

IS,  a  sort  of  personage  eommonly  caUcd  a  driver, 

son  who  drives  and  impounds  cattle  for  rent  and 

Such  persons,  being  often  ill  chosen,  and  of  the 

t  habits,  as  well  as  of  the  lowest  order,  misuse  their 

Lri^ :  and  freijucntly,  unfaithful  to  the  landlord,  ■ 

i  harassing  to  the  tenant,  sell  the  interest  of  thor 

er  for  glasses  of  whiskey ;  and  finish  by  ronning 

I  with  money,  which  they  have  received  on  account,  oi 

klortion  from  tenants.     These  drivers  are,  alas  !  from 

I  to  time  too  necessary  in  collecting  Irish  rents.    My 

ftr  rcuilered  this  petty  tyrant's  .authority  as  brief  u 

Go  before  Mr,  Edgeworth,  and  you  will  snrely 

Justice,'  was  the  saying  of  the  neighborhood.    Besides 

lig  on  liis  justiw,  thi'v  fi'lt  with  all  the  warmth  of  their 

p  bcai'ts  his  e.igcrncss  to  extort  himself  in  the  cause 

rod  or  oii|iri'rfscil.     The  Irish  are  more  attached 

■hat  touches  their  iicarts  tiian  by  what  concerns  their 

Bests ;   and  those  who  find  their  way  to  their  hearts ' 

L'  bi-jtt  eh-iuce  —  I  might  say  those  only  have  anyj 

—  of   so    far  gotlhig   at   tiieir  heads   as  to  make' 

uik'i-staml  tlii'ir  lioiu  iuturests,  or  to  cure  them  of 

lln'ir  fiiultd  or  bail  habits." 

■iss  Kdgcworth   herself  says   of  the   manner  in 
l^h  slio  nmst  have  m-qnircil  nnu-li  business  knowl- 

,  besides  storhig  iiiiiteriiiU,  as  it  hiia  been  said, 
:  Btuilics  of  Irish  life  and  churncter, — 
iSomu  men  live  with  Iheir  fnmilii's  wilhout  letting  them 

t  their  aff-.nr^.  and.  In.wcvvr  gn':il  may  lx>  their  affec- 
J  iiiul  esteem  for  thi'ir  nivi's  aiul  eliildnni,  think  th^t 
I  have  uolUiug  to  do  with  busiuuss.     This  was  not  my 


^nda  ^ipuently  tedions  and  dmdgii^  oocDpttioa 
Maria  always  declared  she  enjoyed,  as  a  cLangv  from 
other  work,  and  she  showed  great  acucen^ss  and 
sptitade  for  it.  Tears  after,  she  took  upon  heri«lf 
the  management  of  her  brother  Lorell's  afiiiirs  during 
a  period  of  distress  for  Irish  landlords,  and  under 
her  man^ement  brought  order  out  of  chaos. 

In  the  year  1782  Mr.  Edgeworth  proposed  to 
Maria,  after  they  were  domesticated  in  their  home, 
to  prepare  a  translation  of  Mme.  de  Genlis's  '*  Addle 
et  Theodore."  He  merely  proposed  it  as  a  useful 
occupation  for  her  leisure  hours  of  study.  But, 
after  she  had  made  some  progress  ia  in  it,  they 
thought  of  publishing  it;  and  in  December,  her 
&ther  wrote  her  from  Dublin,  with  the  corrections 
of  her  manuscripts.  She  had  completed  one  volume 
iriien  Holcroft's  translation  appeared.  Neither  she 
not  her  £nther  regretted  the  time  spent  on  this  voU 
nme,  as  it  gave  her  ready  choice  of  words,  and  tliat 
excellent  practice  in  writing  which  translation  or 
abstnct  from  others'  work  always  affords  the  young. 
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.  Daj',  who  had  a,  horror  of  female  authors  and 
I  writing!*,  was  higlily  disgusted  at  Maria's  hamg 
J  translated  a  work  on  education  from  the  French, 
Iwrote  to  congratulate  Mr.  Edgeworth  when  the 
licatinii  was  prevented.  It  was  from  the  recol- 
Tun  of  his  arguments  against  women's  writing, 
I  of  her  fiitlier's  answer,  ]Miss  Edgeworth  states, 
■'Letters  for  Literary  Ladies"  were  written, 
lly  ten  jears  after. 

J'I'licy  were  not  pulilisliod,  nor  was  any  thing  of  onn 
ishi.'il,  till  sonui  time  afU'rMr.  Duy's  death  (in  1789).    I 
Lgh  sciiaililL'  that  tlicni  was  much  pn-'judice  mixed  np    I 
his  ri'HsoMS,  yet  deference  for  liis  friend's  judgment    | 
ili'd  with  my  fttthcr.  and   made  him  dread  fur  hia 
tier  lliu  name  of  aiitlioii-ss." 

iriii    wrule    much    during    this    time.     Essa}'^ 
..  uii.i  little  stories  ouL-ui.ied  Iier  leisure. 

lliis  liiiii'  tlmse  wlio  knew  Maria  best  say  she 
s  re.-^i-rved  in  iniiiiuer,  and  little  inclined  to  con- 
■.     Til  lliusc  who  knew  licr  in  tifter-yeaj-a.  with 
,'r  brilliant  wit,  in  the  company  of  the  firsfc-rato 
-rs    of   French    and    English   society,   and  her 
r-i'aihng  cheerfulness  and  flow  of  conversation 
lime,  this  unwillingness  to  spoak  seems  incredible. 
1  WHS,  however,  thtiii  in   weak  health,   and   felt 
It  powers  which  were   unvalued  by  the  young 
1  gay  of  ordinary  society.     She  knew  that  her 
appreciated  these  powers,  and  she  was  con- 
led  with  his  approbiilicn.     She  had  been  taken 
Hce  of  by  his  friend  Lady  IloUe,  wliili-in  England, 
I  thus  early  learned  to  admire  high-bred  lummen 
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and  high  principles  formed  with  knowledge  of  the 
worid.- 

Maria  writes  of  this  period  of  her  life,  ^^As  to 
society,  we  had  at  this  time  but  little,  except  with 
Lord  Granard's  fsunily  at  Castle  Forbes,  and  with 
the  Pakenhams  at  Pakenham  Hall,  the  residence  of 
Lrad   Longford.     The   connection   and   friendship 
iriiich  had  long  subsisted  between  the  Pakenham 
fiunily  and  ours,"  was  mentioned,  she  says,  by  Mr. 
Edgeworth  in  his  narrative.    Had  he  continued  that 
memoir  after  his  return  to  Lreland,  he  would  have 
spoken  of  the  strong  ^regard  he  felt  for  Admiral 
Lord  Longford,'*  whose  son  (the  inheritor  of  the 
title^  was  then  living  at  home  with  his  family,  after 
the  termination  of  the  French  and  American  war. 
Lady  Longford,  the  wife  of  this  earl,  was  a  charm- 
ing woman.    And  the  Dowager  Lady  Longford  was 
a  woman  of  unusual  vigor  of  mind,  "a  woman  of 
great  wit,  and  for  her  day  of  extraordinary  knowl- 
edge and  literature."     She  was  the  lady,  who,  in 
early  years,  inspired  Mr.  Edgeworth  with  a  love  of 
books,  and  drew  his  mind  from  an  inordinate  love 
of  field-sports. 

Lord  Longford  was  one  of  her  father's  dearest 
friends,  —  a  man  of  unusual  ability,  with  a  frank- 
ness and  charm  of  manner  which  was  most  attrac- 
tive. Lady  Longford  was  a  woman  of  romantic, 
enthusiastic  nature ;  and  among  the  children  of  this 
fjEunily  was  the  future  Duchess  of  Wellington,  known 
to  all  her  relatives  as  "Kitty  Pakenham,"  and  "Ad- 
miral Pakenham,  with  his  inexhaustible  wit  and 
generous  friendship,  who,  in  his  careless  dress  and 
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nl  manners,  still  looked  and  wae  every  huih 
llcman,  —  these  vera  all,  not  merely  figures  mi 
Ibefore  Maria,  as  in  the  raree  ahaw  of 
ety,  but  understood  in  the  intimacy  of  domestic 
1  80  that,  though  her  girlhood  was  passed  «ilili< 
lever  being  in  what  is  called  the  *  world,*  hes 
■>  were  gradually  expanding,  and  her  insghli 
I  chnracter  constantly  iacreasing.'* 
kkonbam  Hall  was  a  del%htCul  home  to  riot  atj^ 
I  there  she  met  Mrs.  Greville,  —  the  mot^t 
Crewe,  and  author  of  the  ode  to  "IiidjiBbi 
-and  many  people  distinguished  iji  tbe  smdj 
lolitics  and  literature, 
■aria  writes,  — 


|But  Pokenham  Hall  was  twelve  mOcfl  distant  bom 

:  lutjoining  coUDty  of  Wcstmeatfa.  There  i 
1st  ScrlioDian  bog  between  us ;  with  a  bad  road,  aa 
Ivarcl  fence,  and  a  eoiintry  so  frigbtru),  and  ao  oro" 
Iwitb  yelluw- weeds,  tliat  it  was  aptly  called  by  Mn. 
fiUe  '  the  Yellow  Dwarf's  country.' 

^astle  Forbes,  the  residence  of  tbe  Earl  of  Granaid, 

liiiore  witliin  our  reach  than  Pakeuhani  Ball.     Thete 

fcociety  was  various  and  very  agreeable,  espedally 

Lady   Granard'a    mother    (tbe  late  L&dy  Moin) 

in    tbe    country.      Lady  Moira  was   a   person^e 

Ireat  induenee  in  Ireland:    she    held  somewhat  ot  .i 

lurt  at  Moira  House,  Dublin,  which  was  tJie  resort 

•  witty  and  the  wise  of   the  day ;    and  this  lady, 

Taa  the  daughter  of  Lady  Huntingdon  (the  frieild 

h'^Gsley  and  WbiteBold),   had  seen  a  strange  sort' 

Lcicty,  and  learned  much  not  usual  in  people  of  ber 
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Maria  was  bo  happy  as  to  attraot  the  attention 
and  appiioval  of  this  lady;  and  her  conversation  was 
yezy  beneficial  to  her,  for  she  talked  with  the  shy 
yoong  girl  ^as  one  who  could  understand  her.'' 
She  Bays  of  her, — 

'*  Lady  Hoira's  taste  for  literatore,  general  knondedge, 
and  great  coavefsational  tslenti,  drew  round  her  eottl- 
vated  and  distingoished  persons ;  bat  it  was  her  noble, 
U^i-qiirited  dianeter  whidi  stnidi  my  father  still  moie 
ttan  her  acquirements  and  abilities. 

**He  was  gratified  by  the  manner  in  which  she  first 
eueoQfaged  and  distingaiBhed  his  daughter,  and  grateM 
for  .the  friendship  with  wliich  Lady  Moira  honored  her 
ever  after." 

Mr.  Edgeworth  was  very  fond  of  an  argument; 
and  once,  when  he  and  Lady  Moira  had  had  a  long 
argument  on  genius  and  education,  Lord  Granard 
ended  it  wittily  by  saying,  "  A  pig  may  be  made  to 
whistle,  but  he  has  a  bad  mouth  for  it."  Maria 
says, — 

*^  In  our  more  immediate  neighborhood,  we  at  this  time 
commenced  an  acquaintance  with  a  friendly  and  cultivated 
family  of  the  name  of  Brooke.  The  father,  an  old,  well- 
informed  clergyman,  was  nearly  related  to  the  Mr.  Brooke 
who  wrote  the  celebrated  novel  of  *  The  Fool  of  Quality,' 
and  the  tragedy  of  ^  Gustavus  Vasa.'  .  .  . 

^^Considering  the  state  of  society  in  Ireland  at  the 
time  of  which  I  am  now  writing,  my  father  may  be 
esteemed  fortunate  in  finding  in  a  remote  place  such 
acquaintance.  Li  general,  formal,  large  dinners  and  long 
dttings  were  the  order  of  the  day  and  night.    The  fash- 
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■or  liter»tiire  had  not  c»iiimeDc«il,  aod  people  ratliet 
A  than  coart«(l  the  acajnaintAiice  of  those  who  weie 
Iccted  to  hare  titersrj  Uste  or  talents." 
Ir.  Edgeworth  uras  an  excellent  horseman,  and 
liYS  said  "he  could  think,  invent,  and  compow 
ler  on  horseback  than  anywhere  else : "  and  for 
y  years  Maria  enjoyed  her  rides  with  her  fether; 
i  perfect  control  of  his  own  horse  gave  her 
[  confidence,  and  many  pleasant  hours  were 
I  in  the  saddle. 
l  the  year  1789  Mr.  Day's  sudden  death  deprived 
jeworth  and  Maria  of  a  warm  friend.     Ha 
I  her  father's  earliest  friend ;  and,  though  full  of 
s  and  eccentricities,  he  bad  a  fine  mind  and  id* 
fcable  powers.     "  There  could  be  no  second  Mr. 
'  for  them.     His  loss  was  irreparable,  and  hia 
e  in  their  regard  and  esteem  was  never  filled. 
■.  Day  had  left  his  library  and  liis  mathematical 
fuments  to  Mr.  Edgeworth  by  his  last  will ;  but 
fis  death  this  will  could  not  be  found,  and  aa 
3  of  1780,  which  did  not  name  Mr.  Edge- 
llh,  was  the  only  oue  which  appeared  extaut 
J.  Day,  who  valued  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Edge- 
|l1i,  and  said  of  him,  that  she  considered  him  "  the 
;  purely  disinterested  and  proudly  independent 
[r.  Day's  friends,"  offered  him  the  opportuuity  , 
■aming  any  legacy  her  husband  might  have  men- 
led  to  him.     He  only  asked,  and  received,  aomo 
J  mathematical  instruments  endeared  to  hitri  by 
Iciatinnn  with  his  friend. 

Ir.  Day,  it  will  perliapa  be  remembered,  lost  hte 
■in  attempting  to  ttuiti  a  young  colt.    As  he  did 
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not  approve  of  the  usual  rough  method  of  ^^Ireaking^^ 
horses,  he  undertook  to  manage  this  colt  m  a  differ- 
ent way.  The  animal,  becoming  startled,  plunged 
and  threw  him.  ^^  He  had  a  concussion  of  the  brain, 
never  spoke  after  his  fall,  and  in  less  than  quarter 
of  an  hour  expired ! "  Mrs.  Day,  who  survived  her 
husband  only  two  years,  was  so  inconsolable  that 
8he  took  to  her  bed ;  where  she  remained  much  of 
the  time,  in  spite  of  a  most  philosophical  letter  from 
Mr.  Edgeworth,  who  argued  out  a  case  from  his  own 
standpoint,  and  naturally  fancied  others  of  as  an 
elastic  a  temperament  as  his  own. 
Maria  said  of  Mr.  Day,  — 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Day's  fame  with  posterity 
will  probably  rest  solely  upon  those  works  which  he  con- 
sidered as  most  perishable.  He  valued,  in  preference  to 
his  other  writings,  certain  political  tracts ;  but  these, 
though  finely  written,  full  of  manly  spirit  and  classic  elo- 
quence, have  passed  away,  and  are  heard  of  no  more. 
While  his  history  of  '  Sandford  and  Merton,'  and  even 
the  tiny  story  of  'Little  Jack,'  are  still  popular.  'For 
the  same  reason,  because  true  to  nature  and  to  genuine 
feeling,  his  poem  of  "  The  Dying  Negro  "  will  last  as  long 
as  manly  and  benevolent  hearts  exist  in  England.'  " 

Miss  Seward  says  that  "  The  Dying  Negro"  was 
the  first  article  in  prose  or  verse  on  the  wrongs  of 
the  negro.  She  notes  this,  because  Cowper  claims  in 
a  letter  to  be  the  first  poet  who  "  publicly  stigma- 
tized our  slave-trade."  Mr.  Day's  poem  appeared  in 
1770,  years  before  Cowper  published  at  all ;  and  it 
was  generally  read  and  admired.    In  Miss  Seward's 
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Bgyric  of  Mr.  Dewes,  she  wrote  in  1793  to  Mias 
Bvs,  "lie  had  the   bestowing  spirit  of  Mr.  Day, 
lout  its  iicrimoiiy;   the  politeness  of  Mr.  £<lge- 
ftii,  without  his  insincerity." 
1  Leigh  Hunt's  autobiography  he  says,  — 

Iriie  jxwl  of  mercenary  and  time-seniog  ethics  was 
n  over  by  the  fresh  country  breeze  of  Mr.  Day's 
Bdford  and  Blerton,'  — a  pnxluction  which  I  well  re- 
r  aud  shall  ever  be  grateful  to." 

I  new  blow  was  approaching  Mr.  Edgeworth. 
lliiuora  Edgeworth  left  one  daughter,  at  this 

I  a  lovely  girl  of  about  fifteen.  This  young  girl 
Jrited  her  mother's  rare  beauty,  intelligence,  and 
Bauy  of  const  it  11  ti  on.  Her  health  began  to  fail 
~\  rapidly.  Hlm-  fiither  wrote  to  Mrs.  Day  after 
■lusbaud's  death, — 

[The  loss  of  my  Imst  frit'nd  must  be  followed  by  the 
bf  my  most  exndloiit  ditiigbtor  Ilonom.  Her  ripened 
T  cbt'crful,  serene  teniiicr,  uneominon  undcr- 
iiig,  all  the  hoiica  of  her  family,- —  by  all  of  whom  she 
mired  and  adored,  — the  expectations  of  all  who  have 
ler,  must  now  be  Masted.  The  hand  of  beredi- 
Idiseasc  is  upon  her,  which  must  soon  l>e  inevitably 
Tired  by  tbc  hand  of  denlb.  "With  the  same  fortitude 
I  ber  incon)paral>le  mother  possessed,  she  bears  the 
Bnt,  and  prepares  for  the  future." 

Be  died  in  February,  1790.  One  observer  said 
"dazzling"  in  beauty.  Dr.  Darwin,  in  ^vl■it- 
JMr.  Edgeworth  after  her  death,  alludes  as  fol- 
I  to  Honora:  — 
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"I  MDCB  oondole  with  joo  on  joor  late  loss.  I  know 
how  to  feel  for  your  misfortone.  The  little  tale  yon  sent 
me  is  a  pzodigy,  written  by  so  young  a  person,  irith  such 
elegance  of  imagination." 

This  tale  of  which  he  speaks  was  ^Rivuletta,^  a 
£ui7  story  written  by  Honora;  and  the  reader  will 
find  it  printed  in  ^Early  Lessons,"  by  Maria.  Anna 
Seward  thanks  Mrs.  Powys  for  this  tale,  asks  if  ^it 
be  a  translation  or  no,  as  it  says  at  the  end,  ^  Extract 
from  Lavater.'  '* 

After  the  death  of  Honora,  Mr.  Edgeworth  went 
to  Black  Castle  to  Yisit  his  sister,  Mrs.  Rozton,  who 
was  endeared  to  him  by  all  the  associations  of  early 
yonth,  and  her  own  charms  of  disposition.  Mr.  Rux- 
ton  had  rather  a  grave  and  reserved  manner,  but  a 
warm  heart  and  a  keen  enjoyment  of  humor.  He 
delighted  in  Maria's  company.  Several  of  their 
children  died  young :  Richard,  Sophy,  and  Margaret 
were  Maria's  life-long  friends.  Black  Castle  was 
within  a  few  hours'  drive  of  Edgeworthstown,  and  a 
visit  to  her  aunt  was  one  of  Maria's  great  pleasures. 
Mrs.  Ruxton  was  a  woman  of  wit  and  vivacity  and 
strong  affections.  Her  grace  and  charm  of  manner 
were  such  that  a  gentleman  once  said  of  her,  *^  If  I 
were  to  see  Mrs.  Ruxton  sitting  in  rags  on  the  door- 
step, I  should  say  ^  Madam '  to  her." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

s  Method  of  Wotk.—Bbo  joins  her  Father  aod  MoIIibi  b 

ind.  — Llfct   at    Clifton.  —  Dr.    DarwJn,  — Mr.    Edgenrotdi 

i   old   Friends.  —  Maria  rlslts   Frienda.  — Dr.   Baddoes.— 

m  to  In>laiid.  — Dlsturbanivs  in  Ireland.  —  The  "  Preema* 

Icily."  — "Letters  for  Litarary  Ladlea."  — •'  Pmctlpal  Edoot- 

—  Continued   Dlsnirbancei. — "Parent's  Asslslant."  —  At 

ou  "Praitipal  Edntation."  —  "  Moral  Tales," —  Death  ol 

Ji.  EUiabetb  Etlgewortb,  ~  Friendahlp  formod  with  the  Bcwt 

I  Fauilly.  —  Mr.  Edgeworth  maniea  Mlas  Beaufort. 

I  January,  1791,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgeworth  went 
iigland,  leaviug  Maria  iu  cliarge  of  the  hoiue 
(he  children. 
s  first  Btory  Maria  wrote  after  that  on  "  Gtener- 
"  was  "  The  Bracelets : "  some  of  the  talea  no<r 
k*arcnt'H  Assistant"  followed.     "Dog  Trusty,' 
r  The  Honest  Boy  and  the  Thief,"  were  writteO- 
;  time.     She  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  tbeiO' 
111  a  slate,  and  reading  them  to  her  sisters :  i* 
(approved,  she  copied  them.     At  the  period  w^ 
Bonsidering,  she  was  twenty-four  years  old,  bu.* 
Ir  timid  and  doubtful  of  her  powers.     Her  wrii 
■or  children  was  the   natural   outgrowth   of 
Tical  study  of  their  wants  and  fancies ;  and  h&f 
lant  care  of  the  younger  children  gave  her  e*" 
je  opportunity  required  to  observe  the  devel' 
;  of  miud  incident  to  the  age  and  capacity 
Iveral  little  brothers  and  sisters. 
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She  herself  says  of  her  manner  of  writing  her 

stories, — 

"  Whenever  I  thought  of  writing  any  thing,  I  alwayi 

told  my  father  my  first  rough  plans ;  and  always,  witli  the 

instinct  of  a  good  critic,  he  used  to  fix  immediately  upon 

that  which  would  best  answer  the  purpose.     ^  Sketch  that 

and  show  it  to  me.*     These  words,  from  the  exi)erience 

of  his  sagacity,  never  failed  to  inspire  me  with  hope 

of  success.     It  was  then  sketched.     Sometimes,  when  I 

iras  fond  of  a  particular  part,  I  used  to  dilate  on  it  in 

the  sketch;  but  to  this  he  always  objected.     'I  don't 

want  any  of  your  painting  —  none  of  your  drapery:  I 

can  imagine  all  that ;  let  me  see  the  bare  skeleton.'  " 

She  says,  "Though  publication  was   out  of  our 
thoughts,  as  subjects  occurred,  many  essays  and  tales 
w-ere  written  for  private  amusement."     For  several 
Tears  Maria  wrote  in  this  way  for  the  amusement 
ind  use  of  the  family.     Her  father  "would  some- 
times advise  me,"  she  adds,  "to  lay  by  what  was 
done  for  several  months,  and  turn  my  mind  to  some- 
rtiing  else,  that  we  might  look  back  at  it  afterwards 
with  fresh  eyes." 

It  would  be  well  if  all  writers  could  restrain  their 
pen  if  they  did  not  blot^  —  which  Pope  calls  "  the 
lajit  and  greatest  art,"  —  waiting  till  time  should 
ripen  their  powers,  and  not  do  as  so  many  modern 
authors  are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  —  furnish  the  pub- 
lic with  a  book  a  year.  Want  has  too  often  kept 
an  over-worked  brain  grinding  out  literary  produc- 
tions which  constantly  lower  the  author's  reputation. 
We  recognize  this  fact  in  modem  times  by  the  infe- 
riority of  average   novelists'  later  works.    A  first 
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is  by  no  means  the  certain  harbinger  of  a  new 
.     Ii  may  lie  llic  only  story  worthy  of  reading 

■li  iis  wiittT  will  produce.  The  public  has  ruined 
y  of  iis  stury-tellei-d  by  urging  thorn  to  write  too 
h  fill' their  own  fume  and  the  reader's  advantage. 
^ii'iiL  niLide  a  vi^it  to  Black  Castle  while  her 
lt  and  nioihcr  were  at  Clifton.  She  left  the 
ly  in  I'liargc  of  a  friend  of  the  Sneyda  who 
;it  Edyeworthstomi,  —  Jlrs.  Mary  Powys.  Thi* 
was  ;i  devoted  friend  of  Mrs.  Honora  Edge- 
tli ;  mid  to  her  nhe  addressed  the  last  note  abe 
|te,  in  wliiuh  shf  says  Mr.  Edgeworth — 

"l.iki-  aliiiiii  mijiel  Tvhi!<iiors  peace. 
And  RiDijollis  llie  U-J  of  Jeatli."  I 

TiiT  MariLi's  rolurn  hoinc,  her  father  sent  forlier 

<\\i  him  ;it  I'lil'tiin.  liiiiigiiii^  the  younger  children. 

U'avi'lli'il  with  f  iiir  girls,  two  boys,  and  servants 

1     KaLr.-\Y,.nh-iUiwii^o    Eiighmd.      This    rather 

L'  ]iarly  ul'  liltle  people  arrived  in  safety  at  Clif- 

Tim  lamlUidy  nC  ono  inn  on  the  way,  seeing 

iiaiiy    iir.isi's    iiiiil    liltle    jicople  get   out  of  the 

iagi>.   and   ilic   ([iiaiitity  of  baggage,   exclaimed, 

ivcn'tynu  Iiruiight  tiiekiichcn-grale  tooi*"    When 

rvai'hed  tlu'ii'  dcstinalion,  a  package  of  guine-is 

cd  in  one  of  the  trunks  was  found  to  be  light, 

I  the  friclion  had  left  a  little  heap  of  gold-dust. 

l7S7,  wJicu  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Edgeworth  was  reeov- 

Ig  from  an  illnojis,  Mr.  Edgeworth  used  to  amuae 

las:>embled  family,  by  telling  a  story  of  the  Free- 

1  family.     The  next  day  Maria  wrote  down  from 

pory  what  he  had  told  them  the  previous  night 
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At  Clifton  he  continued  this  story.  In  the  course 
of  time  she  again  worked  on  this ;  and,  with  many 
alterations  and  additions,  it  became  what  is  known 

as  "  Patronage." 
The  health  of  one  of  Mr.  Edgeworth's  sons  kept 

the  family  at  Clifton  for  quite  a  time.     They  lived 

there  nearly  two  years.      Maria  says  of  her  father 

this  time, — 

^'This  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  been  with  him 
away  from  home.     In  what  is  called  the  worlds  he  was  a 
JDoat  entertaining  guide  and  companion.    His  obsQrvations 
npon  characters,  as  they  revealed  themselves  by  slight  cir- 
cumstances,  were   amusing  and  just.      He  was  a  goo<l 
judge  of  manners,  and  of  all  that  related  to  appearance, 
I'oth  in  men  and  women.     .   .  .     He  did  not  like  these 
two-years*  residence  at  Clifton.     The  mode  of  life  at  a 
▼ater-<lrinking  place  was  not  suited  to  him." 

The  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Edgeworth,  who  had  left 
the  navy,  and  settled  in  North  Carolina,  wliere  he 
W  married,  made  his  family  a  visit  during  their 
stay  at  Clifton.  Maria  was  very  fond  of  him,  though 
they  had  never  seen  much  of  each  other.  After  his 
retm-n  to  America  she  wrote  regretting  it. 

The  family  renewed  their  old  intimacies,  and  saw 
their  friends  in  England  easily,  as  Clifton  was  access- 
ible. Maria  saw  many  of  her  father's  old  friends 
during  their  residence  in  England.  In  one  letter  she 
writes,  with  evident  pride  and  pleasure,  that  Dr.  Dar- 
win "  has  paid  Lovell  [her  brother]  a  very  handsome 
compliment  in  his  lines  on  the  Barberini  Vase,  in  the 
first  part  of  '  The  Botanic  Garden '  which  my  father 
has  just  got,"     These  are  the  lines :  — 
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"  The  warrior  Liberty,  with  bending  sails, 
Ik-lined  h'n  bold  course  to  fair  Jlibt^mia's  ndea; 
Firm  fts  be  etepa  along  the  ahouUiig  lands, 
Lol  Tnitli  and  A'irtne  range  their  radiant  bands; 
Sad  Supcretition  wails  her  empire  tora, 
Art  pliea  his  oar,  and  Commerce  pours  ber  horn." 

1  the  footnotes  to  the  same  work,  there  ta  one 
ftribing  an  ingenious  littte  automaton  made  out 
t  fir-wood  by  Mr.  Edgeworth:  by  means  of  its 
Jtraction  and  expansion,  changes  in  the  weathar 
■d  be  calculated.  When  "The  Botanic  Gardeo" 
le  out,  Mr.  Edgewortli  wrote  to  Dr.  Darwin,  — 

I  To  havo  in  J  name  in  a  note  to  youi  work  is,  i&  117 
,  to  havo  it  immortjil ;  and,  oa  Mra.  Edgeworth 

'If  it's  allowed  to  poeta  to  divine. 
One-half  of  round  eternity  ia  mine.'  " 

Ifr.  Edgeworth  did  not  consider  Dr.  Darwin's  idei 

■)oetry  a  correct  one,  —  that  it  should  be  word- 

ftiug;  but,  when   he    found   that   he   could  out 

Bience  him  as  to  his  theory  of  wTiting,  he  proposed 

Jects  to  him  which  he  thought  could  be  treated 

1  the  manner  he  preferred.     He  ui^ed  Dr. 

■win  to  write  a  "Cabinet  of  Gems."     Edgewortli 

Ite  him  that  Maria  said,  "  The  manner  in  which 

1  mention  your  friends  in  j'our  poem   shows  a& 

generosity   as   your  subjects    siiow   genius." 

I  admired  Dr.  Darwin  very  much.     She  calls 

"  the  common  friend  of  genius  and  goodness, 

bo    had    the   happy   talent   of    discovering, 

■icting,  and  attaching."     She  meutiooa  oqq  (d 
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man  wlio  never  tried  an  e^eriment  in  his  life.^ 

Dr.  Durwin  had,  same  jeais  earlier  (in  1781X 
^married  a  yoongy  rich*  and  lovelj  widow,^  who 
allored  him  to  quit  liehfidd,  and  settle  at  Derby*** 
Mr*  Edgeworth  Yiaited  Dr.  Darwin  daring  his  stay 
atdifton.    Maria  wrote  of  one  occasion :  — 

<«My  father  has  Jmt  refeoraed  from  Dr.  Darwin's, 
when  he  has  been  for  neariy  three  wedcs.  They  were 
eilitMidy  kmd,  and  pressed  him  toj  much  to  take  a 
honse  in  or  near  Dethy  for  tiie  summer.  He  has  been,  as 
Dr.  Darwin  expiesses  it,  'breathing  the  breath  of  life 
into  tiie  brazen  Inngs  of  a  dock/  which  he  had  made  at 
Edgeworthstown  as  a  present  for  him.  He  saw  the  first 
part  of  Dr.  Darwin's  *•  Botanic  Garden :  *  nine  hundred 
pounds  was  what  his  bookseller  gave  him  for  the  whole ! 
On  liis  retnm  from  Derby,  my  father  spent  a  day  with 
Mr.  Keir,  the  great  chemist,  at  Birmingham.  He  was 
speaking  to  him  of  the  late  discovery  of  fulminating  sil- 
Ter,  with  which  I  suppose  your  ladyship  is  well  acquainted, 
though  it  be  new  to  Henry  and  me.  A  lady  and  gentle- 
man  went  into  a  laboratory  where  a  few  grains  of  fuhni- 
nating  silver  were  lying  in  a  mortar.  The  gentleman,  as 
he  was  talking,  happened  to  stir  it  with  the  end  of  his 
cane,  which  was  tipped  with  iron.  The  fulminating  silver 
exploded  instantly,  and  blew  the  lady,  the  gentleman,  and 
the  whole  laboratory  to  pieces !  Take  care  how  you  go 
into  laboratories  with  gentlemen,  unless  they  are  like  Sir 
Plume,  skilled  ui  the  '  nice  conduct '  of  their  canes." 

"  Sip  Plume,  of  amber  sniiif-box  justly  vain, 
And  the  nice  conduct  of  a  clouded  cane." 

1  Mrs.  Pole  of  Redbum. 
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1  another  letter  vritten  ftboot  this  timet' -^ 
|iks  of  the  "'Ronumoe  of  the  Forest.'  B 
1  the  fashioQ&ble  novel  here,  everybocly  leRd 
.  of  it.  We  were  mach  interested  in 
of  it.  It  ia  something  in  the  style  of  t^ 
Utlu  of  Otntnto ; '  and  the  horrible  parts  wa 
Light  well  worked  up;  bat  it  is  very  difficuk 

horror,  breathless,  with  bis  month 

liugh  three  volumes."  j 

Hr.  Edgeworth  renewed  his  early  inttmat^  «n 

ts,  Keir  of  Birmingham,  the  biographer  of  Mr. 

and  Wedgwood  of  Etruria.     Besides  seeii^  \as 

Ifricnds  whom  he  visited,  he  went  often  to  Ixm- 

I,  and  saw  bis  scientific  Mends  therO'    Dr.  ^ 

1  at  this  time  mode  him  acquainted  with  "  (Jie 

nous,  iDdefatigable,  and  benevolent  Mr.  Willisn 

lilt  of  Derby,"  at  whose  house  the  family  oftot 

l>yed  much  hospitality  when  they  visited  EnglaoiL- 

lile  he  was  making  new  friends,  his  attention  VH 

led  to  the  sudden  illness  of  Lord  Longford;  but, be* 

1  he  could  return  to  Ireland  to  see  him,  news  came 

i  he  was  no  more.    He  was  a  great  loss  to  him. 

Haria   made   a   very   pleasant   visit  to   a  £onBat 

liol  friend,  Mrs.  Charles  Hoare  (Miss  Robiiuoll)i  • 

|)ctober,  1792.    She  had  been  a  correspondent  tit 

1,  and  she  enjoyed  much  seeing  her  again  at  hel 

home   in  Roehampton.      Mrs.    Hoare  bad 

felled  much,  and  Maria  listened  with  interest  to 

description  of  foreign  scenes.     She  wrote  to  her 

kin.  Miss  Sophy  Ruxton,  of  this  visit,  that  she 

I  notes  half  rubbed  out  in  her  pocket-book,  "So- 

,  slave-ship;    Sophy,  rope-walk;  Sophy,  marine 
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aeid;    Sophy,  earthquake;  Sophy,  glass  house,*' — 
aU  these  items  of  infoimation  being  intended  for  her 
cousin's  benefit,  when  next  they  met.    Mrs.  Hoare's 
descriptions  of  Lisbon  and  the  sands  of  the  Tagus, 
etc,    had   furnished    Maria   with   much   food   for 
ihoiig^t.     A  visit  to  London  was  made  from  Roe- 
lismpton,  and  thence  she  went  to  visit  Mrs.  Powys. 
In  July,  1798,  Anna  Edgeworth  was  engird  to  Dr. 
Tliomas  Beddoes.     Maria  was  much  interested  in 
this  engagement.    Anna  was  her  youngest  own  sis- 
ter.   She  says, — 

*'While  we  resided  at  Clifton  we  became  acquainted 
witili  the  celebrated  Dr.  Beddoes,^  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  this  acqaaintance  was  in  consequence  of  the  doctor's 
great  admiration  for  the  character  of  Mr.  Day.  This  had 
induced  Dr.  Beddoes  to  seek  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs. 
Day  and  of  her  friend  Mr.  Keir.  When  Dr.  Beddoes 
came  to  Clifton,  with  the  view  of  settling  as  a  physician, 
Mr.  Keir  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  my  father, 
who  was,  I  believe,  his  first  acquaintance  there.  My 
father  admired  his  abilities,  was  eager  to  cultivate  his 
society;  and,  this  iutimacy  continuing  some  months,  he 
had  opportunities  of  assisting  in  establishing  the  doctor 
at  Clifton.  In  the  autumn  of  1793  we  heanl  that  dis- 
turbances were  beginning  to  break  out  in  Ireland,  and  my 
father  thought  it  his  duty  to  return  there  immediately. 
Our  preparations  for  leaving  Clifton  seemed  particularly 
to  grieve  and  alarm  Dr.  Beddoes.  During  the  sunimoi's 
acquaintance  with  our  family,  he  had  become  strongly 
attache<l  to  one  of  my  sisters,  — Anna.  He  had  permis- 
sion to  follow  her  in  the  spring;  and  they  were  mar- 
ried at  Edgeworthstown,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1794." 

>  ThomaB  Beddoes,  dlstiDguished  physician  and  chemist,  17GO-1806. 
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■n  writing  to  a  fiieod  of  ber  sister  Anna't  dt- 
.  \Uria  ulb  Ute  iciUowiog  aovt-ilotc :  — 
u  nd  extmiHrFy  sorry  that  stie  coald  not  »e  yit 
rfnrc  stir  )rft  Irdoad :  bat  tcm  will  bood  be  te  Ibe 
•  kiogikKD  agsta  ;  utd  that  is  one  great  point  gaiari. 
.  Weaver,  a  travelling  astrooomieal  [ectnnr  «te 
«i|  tfae  oniTCTH  abont  in  a  box,  told  us. 
1  li«  to  my  fatlwr.  *  what  joa  took  at  a  nnp,  dojm 
■  UtAt  tiie  eaat  is  always  at  jour  right  hand,  anil  the 
oo  yo«ir  kft?'  —  'Tea,*  replied  my  rather,  with 
.•  HkKkat  lix<k,  '  I  believe  I  do.'  —  ■  Well,'  uid  Ibe 
u  of  leanuog.  '  that's  one  great  point  gained-*  " 

KoTember,  1T98,  found  the  Edgeworths  i^ab  li 
r  borne  in  Ireland ;  and  llaiim  wrote  about  liiii 
,  "  I  am  scratching  away  rery  hard  at  the  '  Fiw- 
1  Family  \'  Patronage ')." 

!  disturbances  in  Ireland,  which  hastened  Mr. 
^worth's  return  in  1793,  "did  not  at  first  nppeir 
nidable,"  says  Maria:  "^though  we  were  occaoon- 
r  alarmed  by  reports  of  outrages  committed  by 
l/rf-of-odi  Boyf  and  Dt/endfrs  in  distant  coantiesi 
though   in   our  own   there  were  some  DighUy 
l-aaders,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  our  neighborhood 
nued   tolerably  quiet,"     Rumors   of  a   French 
Lftion  continued  to  stir  up  disaETectioa  and  eu* 
ige    these  people.      But    after  a  time  affairs 
rrio   more  settled,  and  the  arts  of  peace  Hour- 
Id   !kt   Edgewortbstown;   though  the  services  of 
1  Kflgpworth  aa  justice  were  in  active  requisititm 
iMV'king,  It  pp  re  ben  ding,  and  convicting  these  vil* 
Id  iiihI  iho  bands  of  wretches  who  wandered  round. 
TinulliiK  ii*^  destroying  property  and  life. 


Ur. 

Of  telegraphing  to  the  goTemment.  He  spent  some 
five  hundred  pounds  upon  it  at  his  own  expense. 
Iiovell  Edgeworth,  bj  the  veqoest  of  Mr.  Pelham, 
Inother  of  the  Doke  of  Newcastle,  carried  the  model 
to  London;  bnt  the  goyemment  declined  to  axail 
itself  of  this  ingenious  inyention.  In  Jannaiy  of 
1794^  William,  the  kst  chfld  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Edge- 
wrortii,  was  bom.  Mrs.  Edgeworth  was  in  very  fee- 
ble health  for  some  years  before  her  death. 

Maria  was  very  bnsjr  itt  this  period  with  several 
literary  works.  She  wrote,  about  this  time,  of  her 
^Letters  for  Literary  Ladies,**  and  says  she  is  sorry 
Hiat  ^they  are  not  as  well  as  can  be  expected,  nor 
are  they  Ukely  to  mend  at  present.  They  are  now 
disfigored  by  all  manner  of  crooked  marks  of  papa*s 
sitieal  indignation,  besides  varions  abusive  marginal 
BOteSi  which  I  would  not  have  you  see  for  half  a 
erown  sterling.**  She  wrote  in  the  same  year  to  her 
aunt:  "You  are  very  good  to  wish  for  *Toys  and 
Tasks,*  but  I  think  it  would  be  most  unreasonable 
to  send  them  to  you  now."  "  Toys  and  Tasks"  was 
the  title  of  one  of  the  chapters  in  *^  Practical  Edu- 
cation," which  Maria  had  then  begun  to  work  upon. 

"Practical  Education"  was  suggested  to  Mr.  Edge- 
worth  by  Dr.  Darwin;  for  he  wrote  the  doctor,  in 
December,  1794,  as  follows :  — 

"  Edoeworthstowx,  Dec.  18,  ITIW. 
..."  In  one  of  your  letters  some  time  ago,  you  advised 
us  to  read  Dugald  Stewart,^  and  to  write  u[X)n  education. 

1  Dugald  Stewart,  professor  of  moral  phUosopby  in  the  University 
d  Sdinboxgh.    1703-1S28. 
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I  «.'  Iiiiv  iv:i.l  with  ■_T<-:it  piMfit  !uiil  i.U-a.-iin\  awl      ] 
niiliiiil  iiiioLi  iiliiL-Jkliim.     ilnri;i  n-curs  fiwjutuUj 
■  iiiilliDi-ity  ill  a  diapU.'r  on  ■  At  tout  ion.'  ami  li»»i 
(liiiitloii  III}'  itatL'rual  partiality),  munageil  jdo 
u   wi'ii]Kiiw  with  OS    iiiufli  a(Iroitni'83  ns  coulil  to 
'ititl  from  a  tlwuif.     Tour  new  tt-rnis  in  Zoonoidi    -^ 
■  tu  \k  nioutliLiI  frcqui-ntly  to  make   them  fanul*    : 
lul  in  converaution  wu  Bomut'uiiea  fui^et  our  gnu- 
MliL-  wuulil  write  to  auk  you  soinc  quontious  if  tbt 
|a."  .  .  . 
punii  UTote  about  tliis  time  of  Ihe  occupations  of 

.nily:- 
J  Tlu't'c  is  n  lialloon  tmn^iiig  up,  and  another  going  lo 
But  u|K)ii  till!  etoi-'kH ;  there  is  BOfip  miulc  anil  mabiiQ 
li  a  i-civiiit  in  Niuholsoii's  Chemistry;  tlicre  U  exoel- 
uiuile  ami  to  be  mailo  by  the  aame  book ;  there  ii 
Ike  of  roites  just  uqueezed  in  a  vise  by  my  father,  *e-' 
ug  to  the  .idvice  of  Mine,  dc  Lagaraye,  the  woman  in 
:  cloak  and  nilllea,  who  weighs  with  unwearied  scales, 
e  fi-on  lis  piece  of  a  liook.  whieh  i>erliujis  my  aunt  re- 
Liere,  entilled  '  Clifmio  de  Gout,  et  de  rOdorat.' " 
tnily  I'xtraonliuiiry  ciitaUiguu  of  employments, 
I  Jliiriii  miylit  Imve  well  put  some  of  the  Looks  in 
Linitiiiii  into  her  list. 

f  hi-^re  were  rumors  of  troiilile  now  and  then  from 

iDefeiiilei-s,  iiiid  ii  good  doiil  of  iiiixicty  was  felt 

lit   the    property    in    tlie    neighborhood.      Lord 

liiiird'a  carriage  was  pelted;'  jjooplc  were  robbed, 

uriDK  tlio  rerrnt  ai^tntinn!<  in  Irirlnnd,  tlic  present  Lnnl  Gitr 

rmnilsnn  ol  Marln'n  tri.iiil,  l4iiU-  Muini,  was  roiinH'Ili'd  tti  wick 

iiil  of  ilrUffonuH  nuil  connliiliiiliir.v.      llu  ia  llip  haul  of  tho 

...c  riilon  of  Irclaiul,  a  n-siilnil.  liinillciril,  anil  a  imtrlotif  Iri«b- 

'  IliB  first  wlti',  a-  K"'"'  liL'ircMN,  wiw  i1.-wtiii!mI  from  niie  of  Uio 

IS  ul  1T!W  -  liut  all  tliu  luM  iiul  tililL-liluil  Llui  It\nu  uuuuyoiicu. 
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L,  and  murdered  Bometimes.   The  White-Toothg, 

llaru  expluns,  were  men  who  stuck  "two  pieces  of 

taokon  tobacco-pipeB  at  each  corDcr  of  the  mouth  to 

dbgmae  the  &ce   and  voice."      These   White-Tootka 

in  often  mentioned  in  letters  of  the  time.     She 

ipe&ks  at  the  time  as  "  a  whirlwind  in  our  county." 

One    of   the    events   of  the    year   1795,   at    Edge- 

irorthstown,  was  the  arrival  of  Miss  Mary  and  Alias 

Clisriotte  Sneyd,  who  made  it  their  home  after  this 

Wbib.    Another  pleasant  occasion  was  the  return  of 

-C^JdiBrd  Edgeworth,  who  made  his  family  and  home 

*■    visit  in  this  year.    He  returned  to  America,  where 

**^  died  in  1796.    He  left  several  children.    In  April, 

'*^"^95,  Maria  wrote  of  finishing  "Toys  and  Tiiaks." 

In  the  year  1795,  "  Letters  for  Literary  Ladies " 
^^jpeared.     It  was  published  by  Joseph  Johnson  of 
^^3t.  Paul's  Churchyard.     This  was  Maria's  first  pub- 
"*-acation.     The  "  Letters  "  contained  "  Letter  from  a 
^jJentleman  to  his  Friend  on  the  Birth  of  a  Daughter," 
"^rith  the  answer;  "Letters  of  Julia  to  Caroline;" 
vnd  an  essay  on  the   "Ifoble  Art  of  Self-Justifica- 
tion."   The  book  was  very  popular,  and  went  through 
several  editions  before  1814,  and  then  appeared  in 
the  collected  works. 

These  essays  are  admirably  written ;  and  the  style 
is  clear  and  forcible,  though  perhaps  a  little  anti- 
quated. The  ideas  and  opinions  are  sound  and  well 
considered,  and  they  wiU  well  repay  the  thoughtful 
reader.  Their  influence  was  very  great,  and  for  many 
years  they  were  vriidely  read  and  often  quoted. 

In  1796  Maria  mentions  her  father  doing  her  "the 
honor  to  let  me  copy  his  election  letters,"  when  he 
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Id  of  election  as  member  of  Parliament  for  Long 

III  the  same  year,  encotiraged  by  tbc  pleasaiH 

Less  of  the  letters,  Maria  published  the  collectioo 

now  known   as   the   "  Parent's   Assist&nt.' 

Lrs  before,  she  bod  written  many  of  these  IittM 

i,  which  are  full  of  wit,  pathos,  and  life,    fit 

lier  namcil  it  "  Parent's  Friend,"  but  Mr.  JohnMl 

I  degraded  it  into  the  "  Parent's  Assistant; "  wliiell 

■slike  pai'tieularly,  from  associations  with  an  dd 

Ik  of  ai'ithmetic,  called  "The  Tutor's  Assistant.'' 

.   small   volume   contained   "  The   Purple  Jm," 

ih  was  afterwards  added  to  "  Rosamond."    TTm 

r  Btoriea  were  "  Little  Dog  Trusty,"  "  The  Orangt 

"  "  Tarlton,"  "  Lazy  Lawrence,"  "  The  Falfls 

"   "  The    Bracelet,"    "  Mademoiselle   Panache," 

.'  Birthday  Present,"  "Old  Poz,"  "The  Mimic' 

liLiplo  Susan"  was  not  written   until   after  UuA 

vaa  printed. 

In  February,  1799,  a  little  theatre  was  put  ap  for 

1  children ;  and  in  it  they  acted  Justice  Poz,  from 

book.     Sueyd   Edgeworth   played  the  justic<,i 

lid  Poz,"  with  great  spirit. 

^t  this  time  the  post   town   of  Edgeworthatown 

i  Mullingar,  fourteen  miles;  and  the  mail  oalyi 

|it  three  times  a  week.     That  and  high  postagV 

s  made  letters  very  scarce  and  a  great  treat.    Th» 

liking  privilege  was  then  in  full  vogue.     At  thii 

!  Maria  read  and  was  entertained  with  "  Natut^ 

I  Art"  by  Mrs.  Inchbald,  whose  acquaintance 

lie  some  years  after. 

1797    Mr.   Johnson   wished   to    publish    soma 
lies  of  "  Parent's  AsBistaut,"  and  make  the  edition 
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toitable  for  gifts.    He  used  fine  paper,  and  illustrated 
jfc.     Misa  Beanforty  daughter  of  Dr.  Beaufort,  rector 
d€  IS^avan,  was  making  a  visit  at  Edgeworthstonni ; 
and  she  made  some  designs  which  were  used  for  the 
lKM>k,  and  are  still  to  be  found  in  some  copies  of  this 
deBglitfiil  little  volume.    Maria  alludes  to  continu- 
ing her  work  on  ^  Practical  Education,"  in  1797,  and 
■qrs  ber  &ther  has  written  a  chapter  on  *^  Grammar  '* 
gold  one  on  *^  Mechanics.''    She  says  she  has  been 
*  np  early  for  tiiree  mornings,"  under  the  pressure  of 
voik  this  brought. 

She  began  at  this  time  to  write  some  of  the  stories 
which  afterwards  appear  among  her  *^  Moral  Tales." 
She  designed  them  as  a  sequel  to  the  ^^  Parent's 
Assistant."  She  was  thinking  on  the  subject  of 
•*  Irish  Bulls ; "  though  she  wrote  that  she  was  not 
nearly  ready  to  write  the  essay,  and  was  going 
directly  to  "Parent's  Assistant,"  meaning,  probably, 
the  tales  intended  as  a  sequel.  She  asked  one  cor- 
respondent for  "any  good  anecdotes  from  the  age 
of  five  to  fifteen  years,  good  latitude  and  longitude 
will  suit  me;  and,  if  you  can  tell  me  any  pleas- 
ing misfortunes  of  emigrants,  so  much  the  better. 
I  have  a  great  desire  to  draw  a  picture  of  an  anti- 
Mademoiselle  Panache,  a  well-informed,  well-bred 
French  governess,  an  emigrant."  —  "I  am  going 
to  write  a  story  for  boys,  which  will,  I  believe, 
make  a  volume  to  follow  'The  Good  French  Gov- 
erness.' " 

In  November  of  1797,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Edgeworth 
died,  leaving  a  number  of  young  children. 
Maria  says,  — 
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t  During  tho  fifto^a  preceding  jeius  of  wliich  I  it 

1  piling  an  account,  the  varietj  of  my  fatluv'ftH 

1-menU  never  preveDted  bim    fron)    atlemiing  to  J 

nt  objeol,  —  the  education  of  his  children. 

f  Ue  explained  and  described  clearly.     He  ksevi 

Ictly  the  habits,  powers,  and  knowlctlge  of  his  ( 

I  he  Dcldoni  failed  in  estiiniiting  what  each  could  c 

|icnd  or  accomplish.     He  saw  at  once  where  their  4 

'  lay,  and  knew  how  far  to  assist,  how  far  to  t 

mind,  and  where  to  leave  it  entirely  to  its  own  e 

nia  patience  in  teaching  whs  peculiarly  racr 

J,  I  may  soy  snrprising,  in  a  man  of  his  vivucity. 

I  The  reward  of  hia  praise  was  delightful,  it  wi 

Imly,   so   fondly  given.     The  cool   by-stsnder  migbl  I 

?.  thought  that  it  would  inspire  vanity ;  but  agaimt  | 

I  danger  there  was  a  preservative :  there  w:is  muud 

Ji  the  pniisQ  so  much  affectionate  sj'nipittliy,  so  uiuiJi.| 

Kntal  triumph  in  his  children 'a  success,  that  affection  j 

1  him  was  excited  more  than  vanity  for  themselves;  j 

I  they  insensibly  drew  the  conclusion,  that  affection  ii 

r  WDrth  than  admiration. 
J*  In  the  succeeding  year  my  father's  pursuits  were  all  J 
BiTupted   by   domestic    calamity.     Mre.    Edge  worth's 
Bth,  which  had  long  been  precarious,  rapidly  declined. 
1  died  in  the  year  1707. 

P I  have  beard  my  father  say,  that  during  the  seven- 
n  years  of  his  marriage  with  this  lady,  he  never  ones 
J  her  out  of  temper,  and  never  received  from  her  an 
lind  word  or  an  angry  look.     Her  solicitude  and  att£n-   , 
J  in  the  education  of  a  large  family  of  children  wc»  ,\ 
|.'mitting,  greater  than  bcr  health  could  bear,  and  Budi, 
1  maternal  affection  would   have   found  difficuU)J 
taps  imt>oasililc,  to  eustniu.  unless  they  had  been  t 
led  by  attachment  to  a  liusband  of  superior  mind. 
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**'1C7  fUber  was  past  fifty  when  he  was  left  a  third 

"flne  ^  widower,  with  a  ntunerous  family,  four  eons  aud 

'  "IM  dn^hters  living  with  him,  Bome  of  them  grown  tip, 

I  nd  some  very  young.     Besides  his  children,  two  sisters 

I  of  ttke  late  Mrs.  Edgeworth  resided  with  us.     They  Iiad 

Mends  sod  connections  in  England,  for  whom  they  had 

Ugh  esteem  and  affection ;  yet  they  remained  in  Ireland 

after  tbeir  sister's  death,  continuing  to  form  part  of  a 

CamDy  attached  to  them,  not  only  by  the  tics  of  Icindrcd, 

"btA  by  the  strongest  feelii^  of  love  and  gratitude.  .  .  . 

"  Tliis  was  an  anspicious  omen  to  the  common  people 

fak  oar  neighborhood,   by  whom  they  were   universally 

braved :  it  spoke  well,  they  said,  for  the  new  lady." 

"  Among  the  acquaintance  and  friends  whose  society  he 
*^<iltivated  at  intervals  when  be  emei^d  from  his  domestic 
^^ircle,  was  Dr.  Beaufort,  whose  name  is  well  known  to 
^^K  British  public  as  author  of  one  of  the  best  maps  of 
Ynlaod,  with  a  valuable  memoir  of  its  topography.  He 
^*»s  still  better  known  in  hb  own  country  as  an  excellent 
^^ergyman,  pious   and    liberal,   with    most    conciliating 


"  Hy  father  first  met  him  at  Mr.  Foster's  (afterwards 
Jjord  Oriel)  at  Collon,  of  which  place  Dr.  Beaufort  was 
vicar ;  and  afterwards  aaw  him  frequently  at  Black  Castle, 
tbe  residence  of  my  father's  favorite  sister,  Mrs.  Ruxton. 

*'  Dr.  Beaufort's  literary  tastes  and  delightful  conver- 
•atioo  were  peculiarly  attractive  to  my  father,  who  soon 
became  intjmate  with  him  and  with  bis  amiable  family. 
The  eldest  daughter  possessed  uncommon  talents  for 
drawing ;  and,  at  the  request  of  my  aunt  (Mrs.  Ruxton), 
Hiss  Beaufort  sketched  designs  for  some  of  my  stories. 
These  were  shown  to  my  father ;  and  he  criticised  them  as 
freely  ««  if  they  bad  not  been  tbe  work  of  a  Udy,  and 
made  f<^  his  daoghter.    He  was  charmed  by  tbe  temper 
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and  good  sense  with  which  his  criticisms  were  receired, 
and,  in  a  visit  which  she  and  her  family  paid  at  Edge- 
wortlistown,  had  an  opportmiity  of  seeing  that  she  pos- 
sessed exactly  the  temper,  abilities,  and  disposition  which 
would  insure  the  happiness  of  his  family,  as  well  as  his 
own,  if  he  could  hope  to  win  her  affections." 

Maria  writes  of  this  event:  — 

^^  When  I  first  knew  of  this  attachment,  and  before  I 
was  well  acquainted  with  Miss  Beaufort,  I  own  that  I  did 
not  wish  for  the  marriage.     I  had  not  my  father*8  qmtk 
IXMietration  into  character.     I  did  not  at  first  discover  the 
sui>erior  abilities  and  qualities  which  he  saw :  oonsequeotlj 
I  did  not  anticipate  any  of  the  happy  consequences  from 
this  union  which  he  foresaw.     All  that  I  thought,  I  toW 
him.     With  the  most  kind  patience  he  bore  with  me,  and, 
instead  of  withdrawing  his  affection,  honored  me  the  more 
with  his  confidence.     lie  took  me  with  him  to  CoUoBi 
threw  open  his  whole  mind  to  me,  let  me  see  all  the 
changes  and  workings  of  his  heart.     I  remember  his  once 
saying  to  me,  '  I  believe  tliat  no  human  creature  ever  saw 
the  heart  of   another  more  completely  without  di^uise 
than   vou   have   seen   mine.'     I   can   never,  without  the 
strongest  emotions  of  affection  and   gratitude,  recollect 
the  infinite  kindness  he  showed  me  at  this  time,  the  solid- 
tude  he  felt  for  my  happiness  at  the  moment  when  all  his 
own  was  at  stake,  and  while  all  his  feelings  were  in  the 
agony  of  suspense :  the  consequence  was,  that  no  daugh- 
ter ever  felt  more  sympathy  with  a  father  than  I  felt  for 
him ;  and  assuredly  the  pains  he  took  to  make  me  fully 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  woman  he  loved, 
and  to  make  mine  known  to  her,  were  not  thrown  awav. 
Both  her  iuclinatiuu  and  judgment  decided  in  his  favor." 
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In  the  letter  of  May  16, 1798,  which  Maria  wrote 
to  Miss  Beaufort,  on  the  occasion  of  her  father's 
announcement  of  his  intended  marriage,  she  says,  — 

**  Among  the  many  kindnesses  my  father  has  shown 
me,  the  greatest,  I  think,  has  heen  his  permitting  me  to 
see  his  heart  d  dScouvert;  and  I  have  seen,  by  your  kind 
lincerity  and  his,  that  in  good  and  cultivated  minds  love 
IB  no  idle  passion,  but  one  that  inspires  useful  and  gen- 
0008  energy.  I  have  been  convinced  by  your  example 
of  what  I  was  always  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  power 
of  feeling  affection  is  increased  by  the  cultivation  of  the 
understanding.  The  wife  of  an  Indian  Yogii  (if  a  Yogii 
be  permitted  to  have  a  wife)  might  be  a  very  affectionate 
woman,  but  her  sympathy  with  her  husband  could  not 
have  a  very  extensive  sphere.  As  his  eyes  are  to  be 
continually  fixed  upon  the  point  of  his  nose,  hers,  in 
duteous  sympathy,  must  squint  in  like  manner;  and  if 
the  perfection  of  his  virtue  be  to  sit  so  still  that  tlie  birds 
{vide  Sacontala)  may  unmolested  build  nests  in  his  hair, 
his  wife  cannot  better  show  her  affection  than  by  yielding 
her  tresses  to  them  with  similar  patient  stupidity.  Are 
there  not  European  Yogiis,  or  men  whose  ideas  do  not  go 
much  farther  than  k  bout  du  nez  9  And  how  delightful  it 
must  be  to  be  chained,  for  better,  for  worse,  to  one  of 
this  species !  I  should  guess  —  for  I  know  nothing  of  the 
matter** that  the  courtship  of  an  ignorant  lover  must  be 
almost  as  insipid  as  a  marriage  with  him ;  for  '  My  jewel,* 
continually  repeated,  without  new  setting,  must  surely 
fatigue  a  little." 

Both  witty  and  wise. 

In  continuing  the  letter,  she  makes  some  very  good 
observations  apropos  of  domestic  life :  — 
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^^  I  flatter  myself  that  yoa  will  find  me  gratefully  exact 
en  heUe-JiUe,  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference 
between  that  species  of  ceremony  which  exists  with 
acquaintance,  and  that  which  should  alwa^^s  exist  with  the 
best  of  friends.  The  one  prevents  the  growth  of  affec- 
tion, the  other  preserves  it  in  youth  and  age.  Many  fool- 
ish people  make  fine  plantations,  and  forget  to  fence 
them  :  so  that  the  young  trees  are  destroyed  by  the  yoong 
cattle,  and  the  bark  of  the  forest  trees  is  sometimes  in- 
jurc<l.  You  need  not,  my  dear  Miss  Beaufort,  fence 
yourself  round  with  stony  palings  in  this  family,  where  afl 
have  l)een  early  accustomed  to  mind  their  toundaries. 
As  for  me,  you  see  my  intentions,  or  at  least  my  theories, 
arc  good  enough.  If  my  practice  be  but  half  as  good, 
you  will  be  content,  will  you  not?  But  theory  was  bom 
in  Brolxlignag,  and  practice  in  Lilliput.  So  much  the 
better  for  me." 

Tliis  allusion  was  in  reference  to  her  own  diraino- 
live  figure. 

Some  very  harsh  comments  were  made  by  the 
reviewer  of  Mr.  Edgeworth's  memoirs  on  Maria's 
conduct  in  accepting  gracefully  successive  step- 
mothers. He  cliaractcrized  her  action  as  "indeli- 
cate." It  is  difficult  to  understand  just  what  the 
gentleman  would  have  had  a  young  lady  do  under 
like  circumstances;  and,  after  reading  the  extract 
from  tlie  letter  she  ^vrote  Miss  Beaufort^  one  is  more 
inclined  to  admire  her  womanly  and  judicious  feel- 
ing tJian  to  cavil  at  her  clieerful  acquiescence  in  the 
inevitable.  She  gracefully  took  a  second  place  where 
she  had  been  fii^t.  She  was  somewhat  older  than 
Miss  Beaufort. 
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Mr.  Edgeworth  wrote  Dr.  Darwin  as  follows :  — 

[To  Dr.  Darwin.  1 

"1798. 

.  .  .  '*  And  now  for  my  piece  of  news,  irhich  I  have 
kept  for  the  last.  I  am  going  to  be  marrie<l  to  a  yoang 
Ifttl;  of  aro.iH  fortune  and  large  accomplialmienfa,  —  com- 
pared with  my  age,  mcch  youth  (not  qnite  thirty),  and 
snore  prudence,  —  some  beauty,  more  sense, — uncommon 
t&lents,  more  uncommon  temper,  —  likctl  in  my  family, 
loved  by  me.  If  I  can  say  all  this  three  years  hence, 
mhall  not  I  have  been  a  fortunate,  not  to  aaj  a  wise 
man?" 

While  travelling  to  Dublin  in  the  stage-coach,  to 
many  Miss  Beaufort,  Mr.  Edgeworth  had  a  conver- 
sation with  a  friend,  who  made  the  following  remark 
to  him:  — 

"*No  man,  yon  know,'  said  he,  'bat  a  fool,  would 
venture  to  make  a  first  speech  in  Parliament,  or  to  marry, 
after  he  was  fifty.' 

"My  father  laughed,  and,  surrendering  all  title  to  wis- 
dom, declared  that,  though  he  was  past  fifty,  he  was 
actually  going,  in  a  few  days  as  he  hoped,  to  be  married, 
and  in  a  few  months  would  probably  make  his  *  first 
speech  in  Parliament.' " 

Mr.  Edgeworth  was  married  in  Dublin,  May  81, 
1798,  to  Miss  Beaufort ;  and  they  returned  immedi- 
ately to  Edgeworthstown,  through  a  part  of  the 
country  which  was  in  actual  insurrection,  as  there 
were  threats  of  a  French  invasion.  They  arrived 
there  in  safety.  Mrs.  Edgeworth  long  afterwards 
wrote  of  her  reception :  — 
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I  All  n?ri?4<)l  in  milking  me  feel  at  once  nt  home,  ojA 
<if  the  family.  All  rcwiviil  me  with  the  most  un- 
t«l  ivnliaiity.  but  writh  MariLi  it  wm  soinctbiug  more. 
I  more  than  fuUUlwl  the  iiruiuise  of  her  letter:  she 
mo  at  once  Lor  most  intimate  frieui.1 :  and  in  all  the 
i  ii'Qcerns  of  life,  ami  in  every  trifle  of  the  daj, 
J  uie  with  the  most  geaerous  confiUcnce." 

Ilari^i.  ill  writing  of  the  disturbaoces  at  a  distance, 
ilesoribiiig  the  pleasure  of  the  family  in  wel- 
:  Mrs.  EJgeworth,  says, — 

,:n  tioiui:  on  in  the  old  way,  —  writing  stories.  I 
li'   a   eni^taiu  of  ih^oona,  aod  eitting  with  nrf 

tvfon'  me  woukl  not  make  any  of  us  one  degree 
1  XV.  -IT  uotJiiivj  of  ■  I'raetieal  Eihication.'     It  is 

-.  i  :■■  '  V  [  u'  '.■.^Lol.  1  luive  a  vdluiiK'  of  wee-wee 
■.:.■.:•.  ■-■  ,■  ~;.T0  of  -The  I'uriile  Jar.'  all  alwut 
:.i.     •■'■.:•.■■[  :i>    ?i>L:';in  ■  wfnt  to  Fox   Hall  a  hv 

;.'.  lor  L:i-ly  Auiie  ^Fox)  to  carry  to  England." 
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jittemal  IHsaeiuloiM. — P[«Dcb  I] 
'    — Tteir  Flight.  —  They  r« 
■    the  FrrDtrh.  —  Quiet   i 

Uabetl.  — Tbe  Planot  thia  W<Kk. 

,    Mabia  writes  of  this  uid  itM  onaettled  ea«ti- 

Son-- 

'''  The  surnmer  of  1798  passed  witlioal  uit  mtuTvptiaa 
of  our  domestic  traoquillity.  Tboogh  distBr!«iiW3  in  dif- 
tereot  ports  of  Ireland  bad  brokeo  oaU  jet  sow.  as  in 
tonner  trials,  the  cotiat;  of  Lof^oid  remala«d  qakl.  — 
tree  at  least  from  open  insarrectkHi,  and,  as  far  as  ap- 
peared, the  people  well  dispoeed. 

"Towards  the  antanm  of  the  year  1798,  this  coaDtT7 
became  in  such  a  state,  that  the  necessity  for  resorting  to 
tbe  aword  seemed  imminent.  Even  in  the  county  of 
l>otigford,  which  had  so  long  remained  qoiet,  alarmiDg 
■yniptoms  appeared;  not  immediately  in  oar  neigbbor- 
IxKid,  but  within  six  or  seven  miles  of  ns,  near  Granard. 
In  the  adjacent  coontEes  military  law  bad  been  proclaimed, 
*od  oar  Tillage  was  within  a  mile  of  the  boands  of  the  dis- 
txibed  county  of  Westmeath.  Though  bis  own  tenantry, 
•"iJ  »11  in  whom  he  had  put  trust,  were  quiet,  and,  as  far 
••be  could  judge,  well  disposed ;  yet  my  father  was  aware, 
'i^iD  information  of  too  good  authority  to  be  doubtiHl, 
■w  DDnibers  of  disaffected  persons  throughout  Ireland 
**K  leagued  in  secret  rebellion,  and  waited  only  for  the 
""ival  of  the  French  to  break  out. 
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•rcvious  to  this  time,  the  priucipal  gontrj  in  the 
V  luul  r:iisr<l  corps  of  yeomanry ;  but  my  father,  vho 
chl  fur  some  montlis  tlie  eominission  of  captaiu  of 
III  eavah-y.  had  dehiyed  doiiij^  so,  because  as  long  as 
vil  authority  had  been  sutlieient  lie  was  unwilling  to 

to  military  interference,  or  to  the  ultimate  law  of 

of  the  abusi*  of  which  he  had  seen  too  many  recent 
[lies.  However,  it  now  Ix^eame  necessary,  even  for 
ike  of  justi(.*e  to  his  own  tenantry,  that  they  shoold 
t  u|)ou  a  ft>otin<j:  with  others,  have  equal  security  of 
;*tiou,  aiul  an  opiwrtunity  of  evincing  their  loyal  (lia- 
ons.  He  therefore  determined  to  raise  a  coq»  of 
iry,  which  wouhl  accommoilate  a  ix)orer  class  of  the 
c,  and  to  admit  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants, 
was  so  unusual,  and  thought  to  be  so  hazardous  a 
c  of  liU'rality,  that  by  some  of  an  opposite  party  it 
Itributi'd  to  the  \voi*st  motives.  Manv  who  wishitl 
ii'll  caiiu*  inivatdy  to  let  him  know  of  the  o<lium  to 
I  ho  exposed  liimself.  The  timid  hinted  fears  an«l 
•it>ns  that  he  was  iH)in<i  to  put  arms  into  the  hanils 
I'll  who  wuuhl  desert  or  betray  him  in  the  hour  of 

who  iiiiizht  Ihul  themselves  easily  absolvinl  from 
vr  iiiiv  faith  with  a  Protestant,  and  with  one  of  a 
V.  of  whom  the  heatl,  in  former  times,  had  been  dis- 
IsIkmI  by  the  appeUation  of  J^mtestdtit  Frauk,  He 
:ed  his  secret  atlvisei-s,  but  openly  and  steadily 
d  by  his  [lurpose.   ...  On  his  own  part,  my  father 

the  risk  he  ran  ;  but  he  braved  it." 

)out  tliis  time  ilaria,  in  a  letter  describing  tho 
ossiiif^  uiR'crtaintios  of  the  time,  says, — 

ily  father  has  made  our  little  rooms  so  nice  for  us: 
are  all  fresh  painted  and  i)ai)ercd.     O  Rebels!  O 
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French  !     Spare  them !    We  hare  sertr  ±,~^-^:  j:n,  uxii 
all  we  wish  is  to  see  eTervl»ij  i»  ^  JJ  ^  icj^n.-  ta^ 

Contiiiuing  her  descrlp:::i.  •::  <>,  "j.  "•?-  =1.^  =.s-."r-  — 

**  The  corps  of  EdgewortLsiown  =^11.^7  -tl*  rLsr-i  . 
and  my  father's  nephew  Mr.  Fox.  wij->  ij»i  \pi-:z,  -ir-ir-ra- 
ant-colonel  of  the  Longfopl  sailhijk.  wi4  i.:rt._i-.--:  jitt  :tf 
the  lieutenants.  But  the  axms  were.  *t  it-.rn^  zuisTj^t  -jt 
the  ordnance-office,  delaved.  Tbe  irvr^T  f .r  "i:,-'^  tr"- 
val  was  extreme,  for  every  day  aoi  ertrr  i»:i-.L'  'Jjit  IrrSj*^ 
were  expected  to  land. 

**  At  the  first  appearancir  of  •ii^rir:*^':^?-  ^  L-tuio:'-  za 
had  oflfered  to  camr  his  sisiers-in-liw.  i:,^  Kj-rt-T-  *!*»■-  f. 
to  their  friends  in  Eniilan  1 :  *  ■:*:  !_.-  f-:  -.-7  '-'-—•. 
Of  tlie  dom(*<li«>.  ihrv-f-  :l-i  "sr^-r-:  E.ij  .-■.  i-  j  •  ■•■..-.  . 
two  Iri:>h  and  Cal!.-/.'.- :  t:.-:-  t.."»-i  t-.-^  -.  ;-..  .  . -. 
Catholic,  ex<:-<'i»tii.ir  !!.•■  :..-•?-- •r-^;-:.  :i  j. .  .  r  . . -. 
wlio  hail  lived  wit li  ::s  ::.:.:. t  v.  i>  T  -•-  v---  -.  — 
sensions  or  susi/i'-i.-L-?  '•-•.•sr.r-'.  v.  ^.  ;.■  .  -  :  ■.  j  •  -  - 
ants  in  the  fan.ilv.  aiid  :.--:  Kl^*.--!  -^  r  -.>  .  .  _.  -- 
sin*  to  quit  us  at  this  •.rl-Lr. 

'•At  last  f -a::  J  t.'  t:..-    ■.:-i'-'   1--^      T    -    }•-:        ■»■  ■- 
land«.*<l  at  Killala.  w.-r.-.  l*  -^r  .-r-'-r:.  -        ..... 
wards  Loniiford.     T;.- *.    .  !.  .f  1'    ^r      -  •  •  .  • 
havf  U-L-n  luort'  ^vA  '•:.•:•  f-.' . .     "    .  * 
this   intflllLT^Tii't',  ::.   *".  -  .:.^     - 
In  soin*'  far**-"^   i«»v  ■.*.:  ._•_-.-'    '  .    _  ;      - 
8<»m»AV.  and  tliri:.  ♦.'^'-.-  :r.ij-        ;  -'  ' 
viturnl  exprtr'i'riv:*.     ^'.;!.  :.v  ' ,-  .   ■ 
tru^-l  lh«.»si*  in  whoT.  :.r :. . '       .  - 
W«T»-  sli-ady  :    hi-  :»:i'.v  :.■■...■._•     .; 
rv>ii)>.  lliOiiirii    llit-y    -a.;.-    !;.'.; 
liavln^j  renili.'n.''l  l:.«.::--.°v.  -   -. 
iuruders  l»y  becomiij;/  yTo:--.-;-..  —     ;       -  ■-  ■       ;    * 
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ks  of  resistance  or  defence,  their  arms  not  baring 
|-e<l. 

lie  oveuiiig  of  tlie  day  when  the  news  of  the  eue- 

lid  a|>pro;icli  of  the  French  came  to  Edgeworthstowa, 

^med  quiet ;  but  eai'ly  the  next  momiDg,  Sept.  4.  b 

rlii'd  us,  that  the  rebels  were  up  iii  onos  witliin 

e  of  the  villiigo,  pouring  in  from  the  county  of  West- 

1  hundreds  strong.     Such  had  been  the  tranquillity 

.'CLtling  night,  that  we  could  not  at  firet  belie?e 

)rt.     An   hour  afterwanls  it  was  coDtradict«(1. 

lEii^liiih  servant,  who  was  sent  out  to  ascertain  tlK 

,  l)ruuglit  back  won.1  that  be  had  ridden  three  miles 

I  tho  village  on  the  road  described,  and  that  be  hid 

>nly  twenty  or  tliirty  men  with  green  Ixtuglis  in  their 

I  and  pikes  in  their  handa,  who  said  "fAoI  theyvxn 

llivre  lu  I'loh-cl    Ihenisdcus  against  Ike    Orange- 

[dioiii  Ihey  ii:ere  In  ih-eutl,  umI  tcho,  na  tliey  heiinl, 

iii(i  thiirii,  to  cut  thcia.  tu  pieces.^'     This  was  all 

,  but  no  l)cltpr  aeuse  could  lie  olitained.     Reixiit 

J  ri'imrt,  ctiiiLxlly  foolish,  was  heartl,  or  at  least  uttered. 

uu'li  iM-'iiig  <frt;un,  that  men  anncd  with  pikes 

ulili'd,   my  fatluT  sent  off  an  express  to  the 

lon-ltJivn  (I.onpfni-d),  requesting  tlie  command- 

Bollicur  to  tii'nd  liiiu  a^.fislance  for  tlie  defence  of  this 

■   di'sii'i'd  lis  to  lie  prepared   to  set  out  at  a 

■ieut's    wariiinj;.     AVc    were    uuder   this    uncertainty, 

1  an  cseorl  with  an  ammunition-cart  passed  through 

lage  on  its  way  to  Lougfoiil.     It  contained  several 

i  of  powder,  iulendwl  to  blow  up  the  bridges,  and 

Itop  llie  projrrcBs  of  the  enemy.     One  of  the  oiHcers 

[larly  rode  up  to  our  house,  aud  offered  to  let  us 

u  ailvaiilage  of  his  escort.     ]!ut,  .after  a  few  rain- 

ilibcralion,    this    friendly   proixwal    was   declined. 

Ifalhcr  detviiulued  that  he.  would  not  stir  till  he  knew 
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iriieCher  he  ooold  have  aisistance;  and,  aa  it  did  not 
appear  as  yet  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  go,  we 
■laid — fortunately  for  us  I 

*^  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  officer  and  tlie 
escort  had  departed,  we,  who  were  all  assembled  in  the 
portico  of  the  bouse,  heard  a  report  like  a  loud  clap  of 
thunder.  The  doors  and  windows  shook  with  some  vio- 
lenfc  concossion :  a  few  minutes  afterwards  the  officer  gal- 
loped into  the  yard,  and  threw  himself  into  my  father's 
anna  almost  senseless.  The  ammunition-cart  had  blown 
up :  one  of  the  officers  had  been  severely  wounded,  and 
the  horses  and  the  man  leading  them  killed ;  the  wounded 
officer  was  at  a  farmhouse  on  the  Longford  road,  at  about 
two  miles  distance.  The  fear  of  the  rebels  was  now  sus- 
pended in  concern  for  this  accident.  Mrs.  Edgcworth 
went  immediately  to  give  her  assistance :  she  left  her 
carriage  for  the  use  of  the  wounded  gentleman,  and  rode 
back.  At  the  entrance  of  the  village  she  was  stopped  by 
a  gentleman  in  great  terror,  who,  taking  hold  of  the  bridle 
of  her  horse,  begged  her  not  to  attempt  to  go  farther, 
assuring  her  that  the  rebels  were  coming  into  the  town. 
But  she  answered  that  she  must  and  would  return  to  her 
family.  She  rode  on,  and  found  us  waiting  anxiously 
for  her.  No  assistance  could  be  afforded  from  Longford  ; 
the  rebels  were  re-assembling,  and  advancing  towards  the 
village;  and  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  leave  our 
home  as  fast  as  possible.  One  of  our  carriages  having 
been  left  with  the  wounded  officer,  we  had  but  one  other 
at  this  moment  for  our  whole  family,  eleven  in  number. 
No  mode  of  conveyance  could  be  had  for  some  of  the 
female  servants :  our  faithful  £nglish  housekeeper  offered 
to  stay  till  the  return  of  the  carriage  which  had  been  left 
with  the  officer ;  and,  as  we  could  not  carry  her,  we  were 
obliged,  most  reluctantly,  to  leave  her  behind,  to  follow. 
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■  )inpc(l.  inimciliatply.  As  wc  passwl  thronph  tb« 
I',  wi<  lii':inl  nt)tliiii<;  )nit  the  cotrontirn,  laiueiitntioD.^, 
>lijiLi''^;iliiiiH  iif  tliiisc  wlio  roiild  not  pmcure  the 
i  iif  ciiri'viiij^  off  tlii'ir  pxwls  or  their  faniilii-s :  diosI 

I'll  wi'  pfiiilil  >iivc  no  assistnnit'. 
ii'St  to  lUi-  safoty  of  his  own  fniiiily,  my  falbcr's 
|i'st  niixii'ly  was  for  his  iMcneoIras  eorps.     No  mrti 
Ill-have  lipttPF  than  thi-y  iliil  at  this  first  monicDtnf 
Not  one  .ilisentf'I  himsi'lf;  tliough  matiy.  living  at 
mil',   nii^Iit,   if   tlioy  linil  Ixfii   bo  indiiietl,  have 
I  ])lausilili'  cxnisfs  for  ii(iii-3i>pcaraiicc.     The  bngle 
lilt  Mfiiiinli'd  tit  call  them  togctlicv ;  but  they  were  in 
iik-i  ill  the  street  the  ninmcnt  they  had  tlieu' cap- 
nli'r<.  til' el  ail  nil  that  whatever  he  conimaiided  tbej 
111.     Hi'  oiiliTrd  Ihrm  to  niai-eh  to  Irfin^fonl.    Tlie 
L'"iiiii  til  Lnii^riml  ciiiill  ii.ll  lie  aL'ic.-;il>le  to  m.inv 
I.  >vliii  svi-y.-  Calhiihis.  Ii.-raiise  that  town  w:is  full 
\n-.,-  nliii  cTillfd   ihrmsi'lvi's.— 1  wniilil   avoid  using 
ii-i  ir  I  ci.iilil.  lint  I  can  no  nthiTwise  niakf  Ite 
■IIIl'DiI.-.  — who    called    ihcmwlvea    ( transemi-n. 
v.ri'  mil  sii|i]irKcil  1o  havo  favoraiile  opinions  of 
iiiiliiT  ri-liLiiniis  lu'i^iiiisiim.     There  was  no  re- 
.h.nvM.  h..«cv.'r.  !.y  the  C'iilholics  of  liiis  coqis 
ii-l)icm.     The  uiomeni  the  ivoril  '  iiiarch  '  was* 
thi'if  iiii.laiii.  Iliey  nuLrdieil  willi  alacrity.    Oi]»^ 
ilh.'r<.  a  yi.iitU  of  liflccn.  was  in   their  raniis  = 
wclvcycai'solii.  Miarciicd  with  them. 
X|>ccli'ii  every  iri-^tiiiit  to  hear  llie  shout  of  tlii:^ 


Whei 


had 


'  ont   of  liie  villa 


.  my  father  snddenly' 
s  lalile  a  (laper  eonUiin-" 
f  lliis  shoiijil  come  iutt?* 
lie  of  daiiirenaw  conse-" 
ici'VL'  to  poiiit  out  thei^ 
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for  pillage,  and  their  families  for  deatnietion.  He 
tnmed  his  horse  instantly,  and  galloped  back.  The  time 
of  his  absence  appeared  immeasurably  long;  bnt  he  re« 
tamed  safely,  after  having  destroyed  the  dangeroos 
piqier. 

^*  About  two  miles  from  the  village  was  the  spot  where 
tbe  ammunition«cart  had  been  blown  ap.  The  dead 
hones,  swollen  to  an  nnnatoral  balk,  were  lying  across 
tbe  road.  As  we  approached,  we  saw  two  men  in  an  ad- 
Joining  field  looking  at  the  remains  of  one  of  the  soldiers, 
who  had  been  literally  blown  to  pieces.  They  ran  toward 
OS ;  and  we  feared  that  they  were  rebels,  going  to  stop  as. 
They  Jumped  over  the  ditch,  and  seized  oar  bridles,  but 
with  friendly  intent.  With  no  small  difficulty  they  dragged 
us  past  the  dead  horses,  saying,  ^  God  si>eed  you !  and 
make  haste  anyway !  *  We  were  very  ready  to  take  their 
advice.  After  this,  on  the  six  long  miles  of  the  road 
from  Edgeworthstown  to  Longford,  we  did  not  meet  a 
human  being.  It  was  all  silent  and  desert,  as  if  every 
creature  had  fled  from  the  cabins  by  the  roadside. 

"  Longford  was  crowded  with  yeomanry  of  various 
corps,  and  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighlx)rhoocl,  who 
had  flocked  thither  for  protection.  With  great  difficulty 
the  poor  Edgeworthstown  infantry  found  lodgings.  Wc 
were  conlially  received  by  the  landlady  of  a  good  inn. 
Though  her  house  was,  as  she  said,  ^  fuller  than  it  could 
hold ; '  yet  she,  being  an  old  friend  of  my  father's,  did 
contrive  to  give  us  two  rooms,  in  which  we  eleven  were 
thankful  to  find  ourselves. 

"  All  our  concern  now  was  for  those  we  had  left  Ixjliind. 
We  heard  nothing  of  our  housekeeper  all  nip;ht,  and  were 
exceedingly  alarmed ;  but  early  the  next  morning,  to  our 
great  joy,  she  arrived.  She  told  us,  that,  after  we  had 
left  her,  she  waited  hour  after  hour  for  the  carriage.    She 
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Id  Lear  ootLin^  of  it.  u  it  had  gone  to  Loo^onl  witb 
iv'.uii'ii-i  orli'.vr.  Tywanls  eiining  a  large  twcly  o( 
-  i:i:-!i~.l  tilt  viiJy^e.  ^lle  bean]  tbi-m  at  the  gale. 
•-\l*-i'l'-<l  i)iat  ihcr  would  Lave  biukeo  in  tbe  next 
;.t.  lilll  one.  wbo  st^med  tu  )je  a  leailer.  nrilli  ajiike 
■^  i.aiid.  trct  tiis  )^ck  a^aiust  the  gat«.  aud  swore  Uiat, 
n-:i^  t'j  dif^  fur  it  tbe  tii-xt  miDate.  he  would  hart 
T--  iif  thf  first  man  who  sliould  open  that  gate,  or  set 
i^S  fi>it  witbin  side  of  that  place.  He  said  tbe 
I'ki'cjM'r.  ifh'jw.is  li-ft  in  it,  was  a  ^nxxl  gcatlewomuit 
i:i-l  iliiiii'  liim  a  service,  though  siie  did  not  knoie  litm, 
!'■  Ii-r.  He  liad  never  seen  her  fai-e ;  but  she  bad, 
.i-;ir  iH'frire.  lent  bis  wife,  when  ia  distress,  sixteen 
iiiTs.  tlie  reut  of  flax-gruund,  aud  he  would  stand  her 


i'|il  li;ii-k  till'  niiiJi:  tlieyap-eftl  to  si-ud  him  to 

with  ii  ilrjiLii;iliuii  nf  sis.  I-/  ktn.u-  tin'  tnitli.  ami 
ir  :iriii-i.  Tin-  six  im-u  woiit  to  the  Itacknloor, 
iLiuni  tl]e  biiusi'kci-piT.  One  of  tbeni  pointed 
■  ■I  Ifii,.i  ;it  li.T.  and  told  lier  that  she  iinisl  felch 
11^  ill  [JK'  bouse.     Slie  said  she  had  none.     Hi;c 

!nkiii  licr  to  siij-  if  she  remembered  liim.  '  So: 
i>vU-r|-.'.  slie  bud  never  seeu  his  face.'  He  asked 
I  HI' ml  "111  I  biLviiij;  lent  a  woman  mouey  to  |>aT 
>r  IliiN'-trroiiiiil  (ill-  y<>ar  l«-fon?.  -Yes.'  she  iv- 
i  tli;il;    iiiiit  n:inii'd    tiie  iromaii.  the  time,  .lud 

Ihs  i-.jiii|):iiiiMns  neri>  liins  sjitislied  of  the  truth 
.■  Icul  iissiTled.  Ill-  bid  her  not  to  Iw  friyhted, 
i>  li.'ii'iii  slioiilil  bripiien  to  her  nor  any  lu'longinn 

il  II  sou!  sliMiiM  ■ji'l  ii'iivi"  lo  ^o  into  her  in.ister's 
i|  M  Iwiii  sjioiilil  lie  toiirlii-.i,  uur  a  b'af  harmed. 
iiriioiH  liii/./;ii'd,  iiiiil  went  off.  Afterwards,  aa 
iilii.   Ill'  iiuniiili'il  ^ii;u-.l  at  the  gate  during  the 
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"Wben  the  carrii^  at  last  retnm«l,  it  was  Btopj 
byilie  rebels,  wlio  fillwi  the  etreet.  They  liekl  their  piic 
lo  Ihe  horses,  and  to  the  coachinaD's  breast,  aceusin- 
him  ot  beiug  an  Orangeman,  iK'causc,  as  tlii'y  said,  he 
*ore  the  Orange  colors  (our  livery  being  yellow  aui 
broim).  A  painter,  a  friend  ot  ot.  vho  bail  been  thai, 
day  at  onr  bouse  copying  some  ola  lamily  portraits,  hap- 
peaed  to  be  in  the  street  at  that  Instant,  and  called  out  to 
the  mob,  *  Gentlemen.,  it  is  yeliowl  Gentlemen,  il  is  not 
miitje/'  Inconsequence  of  this  happy  distinction  they 
'  kt  go  the  eoacbmon ;  and  the  same  man,  who  bad  mounted 
gwd  at  the  gate,  came  up  witli  his  friends,  rescued  the 
orriage,  and,  surronnding  the  coaehroan  with  their  pikes, 
Wiight  hira  safely  into  the  yard.  The  pole  of  the  car- 
ti^e  having  been  broken  in  the  first  onset,  tiie  liouse- 
''wpcr  could  not  leave  Edge  worths  town  till  morning. 
8be  passed  the  night  in  walking  up  and  down,  listening 
UJ  watching ;  but  the  rebels  returned  no  more,  and  thus 
Mir  bouse  was  saved  by  the  gratitude  of  a  single  iudi- 
ridual. 

"  IV'e  had  scarcely  time  to  rejoice  in  the  escape  of  our 
wnsekeeper,  and  safety  of  our  house,  when  we  found 
I'm  new  dangers  arose  even  from  this  escape.  Even 
hom  the  house  being  spared,  jealousy  and  suspicion  arose 
i"  the  minds  of  many,  who  ot  this  time  saw  every  tbiug 
ttrongh  the  midst  of  party  prejudice.  The  dislike  to  my 
fUher's  corps  appeared  every  hour  more  strong.  He  saw 
^  consequences  that  might  arise  from  the  slightest 
Ittpaking-out  of  quarrel.  It  was  not  possible  for  hira  to 
Wnd  his  men,  nnarmed  as  they  atill  were,  to  their  homes, 
l^t  they  should  be  destroyed  by  the  rebels ;  yet  the 
"fflcers  of  the  other  corps  wished  to  have  them  ortlered 
oat  of  the  town,  and  to  this  effect  joined  in  a  memorial 
to  government.  .  .  . 
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These  pett;  dineouona  were,  bcwerer,  at  am 
ispended   and  foi^ottOD  in   a  general  sen 
An  express  urived   late  one   sight,  with  A| 
I  ihnt  the  French,  who  -were  rapidly  advandng,  «^ 

I  Q  few  miles  of  the  town  of  Longford.  A 
|«1  the  people.  There  were  in  the  town  efgh^  of  ths 
l>int>cra  and  two  coips  of  yeomanry,  hot  it  was  fUf- 
ftl  to  evaciuiM^the  garrison.  Hy  fattier  stnw^yt^ 
11  thU  measure ;  sod  oodertook,  with  Dfty  -auot-it.' 
1  nnd  ammunition  were  supidied,  to  defend  the  jrfV 
Longford,  where  there  was  a  strong  pass,  at  whkh  Ibft' 
y  might  be  stopped.  Be  luged  that  a  stand  mtg^' 
liiule  tliere  till  the  king's  army  should  come  up.  Tlw 
1  was  gladly  accepted :  men,  arms,  ammimitltm,  aU  he; 
I  want  or  desire,  were  placed  at  his  disposaL  Be  > 
I  that  niglit  in  the  Jail,  with  every  thing  prepared  for 
jcfcnce.  But  the  next  morniug  fresh  news  came,  that 
K'li  had  turned  off  from  the  Longford  road,  and 
ing  tow:ircls  Gninard  :  of  this,  however,  there  was 
[■i-tainty.  Jly  f.athor,  by  tlie  desire  of  the  comroand- 
Lltlccr,  roilo  out  to  reconnoitre  ;  and  my  brother  weat 
>  top  of  the  court-house  with  a  telescope,  for  the 
;  ]mri>09c.  We  (Mrs.  Edgcworth,  my  aunts,  my  sis- 
J  iiud  myself)  were  waiting  to  hear  the  result  in  OM 
lie  tipi^cr  sitting-rooms  of  the  inn,  which  fronted  the 
t'c  he.ir(l  a  loud  shout ;  aud,  going  to  the  wm- 
L  WG  saw  the  people  throwing  u|>  their  hats,  and  heard 
An  esprcBs  hail  arrived,  with  news  tliat  the 
loll  and  the  rebels  had  been  beat«n ;  that  Gen.  Lake 
fcomc  up  with  them,  ot  a  place  called  BaJIynamack, 
IfJraoanl;  that  fifteen  hunclretl  rebels  and  Frencli 
L  killed,  and  that  the  French  generals  and  oiBcers  were 

|>ners- 

,  ^pre  impatient  for  my  father,  when  we  heard 
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tliis  joyfol  news.     He  ha<i  not  yet  retnmo<l,  and  fl 
out    of   tlic   windows   in    hopes    of   seeing  iiim ;    but 
cook!  see  only  a  great  numlwr  of  the  jieople  of  the  to' 
sh&king  hands  with  each  other.     This  lasted  a  few  i 
nt«s  ;  anil  then  the  crowd  gathered  in  silence  round 
man,  who  spoke  with  angry  vehemence  and  gestieuiatK 
stamiiing.    and    frequently  wiping    his    forehead.      V- 
thought  he  was  a  mountebank  haranguing  the  jiopulai 
till  we  saw  that  he  wore  a  uniform.     Listening  with  cur 
osity,  to  make  out  what  he  was  saying,  we  olaerved  that 
he  looked  up  towarda  us ;  and  we  thought  we  hoard  him 
pronoanee  the  names  of  my  father  and  brother  in  tones  of 
insult.     We   could   scarcely  believe  what  we   heart!  him 
s:iy.     Pointing  tip  to  the  fop  of  the  court-hoiise,  he  ex- 
claimed, — 

" '  Tltat  young  Edgeworth  ought  to  be  dragged  down 
from  the  top  of  that  house.'  Our  housekeeper  burst 
into  the  room,  so  much  terriflc<1  she  could  tiardly  speak. 

"  *  Hy  mast«r,  ma'am !  it  is  alt  against  my  master  1 
The  mob  say  they  will  tear  him  to  pieces  if  they  catch 
bold  of  him.  They  say  he's  a  traitor, — that  he  illumi- 
nated the  Jail  to  deliver  it  up  to  the  French.' 

"  No  words  can  give  an  idea  of  our  astonishmout.  Tllu- 
nUnatedt  What  could  be  meant  by  the  jail  being  illumi- 
nated ?  My  fatJier  had  literally  but  two  farthing  candles, 
by  the  light  of  which  he  had  l)eeD  rea<ling  the  newspaper 
lat«  the  preceding  night.  These,  however,  were  said  to 
he  signaU  for  the  enemy!  The  alraurdity  of  the  whole 
was  BO  glaring  that  we  could  scarcely  conoeive  the  danger 
to  be  real :  but  our  pale  landlady's  fears  were  urgent ;  she 
dreaded  that  her  house  should  be  pulled  tlown.  Wc  found 
Qiat  the  danger  was  not  the  less  because  the  accusation 
waa  false.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  great  in  proportion  to 
its  absordit; ;  for  the  people  who  could  at  once  be  under 
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Slid)  a  perversion  of  intelloctfli  luii:!  Biich  oil  iUueion  ol 
Uifir  sensL-e.  must  indeed  be  in  a  state  of  frenaj. 

'■'J'tio  frowil  liw)  by  tliis  time  removed  from  before  Uw 
windows,  liut  we  liL-ard  Hint  tliey  trere  gone  to  thai  end 
of  llic  town  Uirougti  which  tbcy  expected  Mr.  K<lgcw(Ulll 
to  retnrn. 

"  We  sent  immediately  to  tlie  oommiuidiag  otflcer,  in- 
forming liim  of  what  we  had  heard,  and  rcqueeting  bis 
adviee  and  assiatance.  He  came  to  us.  and  recommended 
that  wo  should  despatch  a  messenger  to  warn  Air.  Edge- 
worlli  of  hia  danger,  and  to  re<]uc3t  that  he  would  not 
return  to  Longford  this  day.  The  olQccr  nddc<l,  that,  ift 
conaequence  of  the  rejoicings  for  the  victory,  his  i 
would  girobably  lie  all  drunk  in  a  few  hours,  and  that  tw 
could  not  answer  for  them.  This  olllcer.  a  captain  of 
yeomnnry,  wbs  n  goo<l-naturcd  but  ini'lllcicnt  man,  who 
spolfc  uuder  considerable  nervous  ngitotiun,  and  seemed 
desirous  to  do  all  he  could,  but  not  to  be  able  to  do  oaf 
thing.  We  wrot£  instantly,  and  with  difficult  found  ft 
man  who  undertook  to  convey  the  note.  It  was  to  ha 
carried  to  meet  bim  on  one  road,  and  Mrs.  Edgeworth  an^ 
I  determined  to  drive  out  to  meet  him  on  the  other.  W 
made  our  way  down  to  the  inn-yard,  where  the  cairia^ 
was  ready.  Several  gentlemen  spoke  to  us  as  we  got  int 
the  carriage,  begging  us  not  to  be  alarmed.  Mrs.  Edge- 
worth  replied  that  she  was  more  surprised  than  alarmed* 
The  commanding  oilicer  and  the  sovereign  of  Loogfordl 
walked  by  the  side  of  the  carriage  through  the  town  ;  ani' 
as  the  mob  iielieved  that  we  were  going  away  not  I 
return,  we  got  through  without  molestation.  We  went  I 
few  miles  on  the  road  towards  Etlge  worths  town,  tjll, 
a  tenant's  house,  we  heard  that  my  father  had  passed  by 
half  an  hour  ago ;  that  he  was  riding  in  company  with  a 
officer,  supposed  to  be  of  Lord  Comwallis's  or  Gen. 
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Lake's  army ;  that  tliey  had  taken  a  shoT  cut,  whicl 
into  Longfoni  by  nuother  entrance, — most  forlunil 
not  that  at  which  an  armed  mob  had  aasemhlccl,  expec 
the  object  of  their  fury.  Seeing  him  ii^tnrn  to  the  i 
with  au  oHlcer  of  the  king's  army,  they  Unagincil,  as  ' 
were  afterwards  told,  mat  ho  was  brought  back  a  p 
oner ;  and  they  were  satisfied, 

"  The  moment  we  saw  hi  ife,  we  laughed  at  our  ow 
fears,  an<I  again  donbi  luality  of  the  danger;  int 

esjtecially,  as  he  trcatwi  uh  with  the  utmoat  incrix 

lity  and  scorn. 

"  Major  (now  Gen.  [Eustace  was  the  officer  who  i 
tamed  wttli  him.  He  d  d  with  us.  Every  tiling  appears 
quiet  i  the  persona  who  nad  taken  refuge  at  t)io  inn  were 
DOW  gone  to  their  homes ;  and  it  was  supposed,  that,  what- 
ever dispoeitioDS  to  riot  had  existed,  the  news  of  the 
approach  of  some  of  Lord  Comwaliis's  suite,  or  of  troops 
who  were  to  bring  in  the  French  prisoners,  would  prevent 
all  probability  of  disturbance.  In  the  evening  the  pris- 
CHien  arrived  at  Uie  inn.  A  crowd  followed  them,  hut 
quietly.  A  sun-burnt,  coarse-looking  man,  in  a  huge 
cocked  hat,  with  a  quantity  of  gold  lace  on  his  clothes, 
•eemed  to  Bz  all  attention.  He  was  pointed  out  as  the 
French  general,  Hombui^,  or  Sarraziu.  As  he  dis- 
moonted  from  his  horse,  he  threw  the  bridle  over  its  neck, 
and  looked  at  the  animal  as  if  he  felt  that  he  was  his  only 
friend. 

"  We  heard  my  father  in  the  evening  ask  Major  Eus- 
tace to  walk  with  him  through  the  town  to  the  barrack- 
yard  to  evening  parade ;  and  we  saw  tliem  go  out  to- 
getiier,  without  oar  feeling  the  slightest  apprehension. 
We  remained  at  the  inn.  By  this  time  Col.  Handheld, 
Major  Cannon,  and  some  other  officers  hod  arrived,  and 
were  at  dinner  in  a  parlor  on  the  ground  floor,  under  our 
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1:   ^*  \z\z  lH»t   wrtitlior.  the  wimlows  wen»  open. 

:,j  :.»w  >tt-::>-i  i«>  Ih^*  lluniiilit  of  Imt  n*j«)ii-ini:s  for 

:.  TN.     I  uiiili-s  w^n.'  i»n.p:inn!;  for  an  iHiiiiiinatiou : 

^.  ».:.:i:i-.'>.r:r.:ii\is,    lamll-.i'lv.  all    hamls   wore  bus? 

:.^  l;;ri;-i*vs  :\U\\  jx^taUH'S  for  iiiiullostii-ks,  to  stand 

:\  i'Mw  K*i  tvorv  loval  wimlow. 

:'..v  :i;:i>:  of  il'.is  i-ri-paniiion.  alwut  half  an  hour 
:::y  f,.i::.r  h:iil  K-it  us,  wo  hoaixl  a  irri*at  uproar  in 
I'll,  At  i;:^:  wr  ihouiilit  iho  shouts  wore  onlv  re- 
j^  fi»r  xirtorv  ;  Lu:,  :u?  ihov  oamo  iioanM",  we  heard 
■!.:)^-i  :•:.  i  vvl'.i'.ij-i,  iiuK-siTinaMv  horrihlo.  A  mob 
at:.. :. -i  :i:  li.i*  i::iU"i  of  iho  l»:irrark-yanl,  and,  joiued 
iiiv  -i.'.-iiv  :<  I'f  t'lK-  voomaiirv  on  loavinsx  parade,  had 
»■  i  Major  KiistaLV  and  inv  fallior  from  the  Iwirracks. 
ivi'.-r  l«i  iii:^  iiii<  ovoiiinj  in  iN»loro<l  clothes,  the  peo- 

:  J  :  Ia'.iiw  !.i:i^  ;.»  -t  a:i  otli.rr,  nor  CMin<vivo<l.  as 

■     I    'i'-:.'-    )t!"«:r,    i;:\i    Mr.     IMLrcwoiUi     was    his 

.   :■.       '[":.:.'  !Mi'"'  i.:.'l   ni'i   ri'iitrntf"!  thi-msflvos  with 

■::  i  1  V. ■".;•*  t::i:  wo    h:;-l    lkMl<l.   I'lit    !i:ul   U'on   pelting 

\\'\\\'.  !.••.!■!  \\iv\\  ^\i>v.i'<.  i\\i'\  ]irickli:Us.     From  one  of 

iiiV  l":il!..-r  rn-.-ivi-il  :i  !«'.«*w  oii   tin.*  .^ido  of  hisi  hoail. 

i_r  wi;'.!  ^:i.Ii  l"t»i\v  a-*  t«»  >i:i;ii:i'r  and  alnin-^t  to  stun 

I'Mt  ill'  ki.'pi  lii:n<rll"  up,  knnwinLi  lliat  if  vmkv  ho  foil 

'u!-l  Im-  TriinipliMl  nndor  foot,     llo  walknl  on  stoaililv 

'  <rii!i.'  wiihiii  a  frw  var«ls  of  tlio  inn.  wlu-n  one  of 

m]»  -M-i/r.]  ijni,!  ,,f  Miijiir  Kn-^tinv  l-v  llir  n^llar.     Mv 

■,  ><M-in;_r  ill*'  windows  of  tlio  inn  opon,  oalkMl  with  a 

^'oicc,  '  Major  Kust:u-o  is  in  dnnni-r  I  ' 

'iio  olliccrs.  wiio  won*  at  dinn«T,  and  who  till   that 

•nl  lirid  sup[)osod  tho  iioi^o  in  tiio  t^troot  to  l.Ki  only 

:on  rojoicinir-;,  ininiodiati'lv  ran  out.     At  tho  sicht  of 

li  ollicors  and  drawn  swoids,  tho  jjopnlaoo  gave  way, 

ll^^pors^'d  in  dilToronl  dirooiions. 

L'iio  proparalion  for  liio  illuminations  then  went  on, 
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if  nothing  hsul  intervened.  All  the  panes  of  our  win- 
dows in  the  front  room  were  in  a  blaze  of  li^ht  T»y  ttie 
time  the  mob  returned  through  the  street.  The  uyjhx 
posaeil  without  further  disturlianoe. 

*•  As  early  as  we  could  the  next  mominir  we  left  L/m'j- 
ford,  and  returned  homewards ;  all  danger  from  ^*:^J•rI■s  >.- 
ing  now  over,  the  rebellion  having  been  terminaur^l  bv  xiat: 
late  Ixittle. 

**  When  we  came  near  Edgeworthstown.  we  saw  manj 
well-known  faces  at  the  cabin-<loors.  UJ^Mn^  out  Uj  wel- 
come us.  One  man,  who  was  sitting  on  the  \niLk  of  a 
ditch  by  the  roadside,  when  he  looker!  up  sla  out  lK>r9*r4 
passed,  and  saw  my  father,  claspecl  his  han'K.  and  Sl*-^*^-'] 
our  return ;  his  face,  as  the  mornincr  nun  ri/.n-r  :;•■:;  '. 
WHS  the  strongest  picture  of  joy  I  *'V«.-r  f^aw.  'J  ..  ..  .  _•- 
was  a  melancholy  six?ctac!c.  —  wiii^low^  -.:.i"'  ■  ;.  j 
dfH>rs  broken.  But  thoui^h  the  mis«:Jii«-f  n- :.•-  /..-.  :••  ,\ 
there  had  lxM?n  little  piliacrc.  Withiri  o  ..r  'j  ■■*'  -.  '  -:  :*  .  • 
all  proi*erty  safe;  literally  'not  a  t-.Ticr  Vri^'l..  I.  ..'  •  -^  .  .' 
liarnu»<l.'     Within  the  house  cvor.' tf.:!/^  w   -   •: 

m 

left  it :    a  map  that  w«i  had  U-rn  r-oii-^ii-'ir.^'  v    ... 
uiK>n  the  library- table,  with  ii^rnrii-!.  ar.'i  -..    - 
Cf»ntaininir  the  le^jsons  in  arithm<;tir-.  i;i  v.]..' ..  r^  - 
younj^  ix*<)ple  had  Ijeen  en2a2f:'l  th*:  r://;:....j  v. .- 
driven  from  liome :   a  pan^^y.  in  a  i;!.--  ',:   v.  ;* 
one  of  the  chiMren  liad  U'cn  drrA ;..;/.  .<  .r   -• 
cbimney-pie<*e.     These  trivial  f:\Tf  i::.'.\x:.f   - .    .  . 
pose  and  tranquillity,  struck  k-j  ::t  '...>  ;..',.../ 
unri*asonable  sort  of   suriirirc.  u:.  1   o..  *  .  *. 
seemed  like  an  in**r)hcrent  (Irrcxir:.     'I:.-  '   ■  '  ' 
father  in  safi'ty  rcinaiiiwl.  ari  1  trr'*!*  .  !  •  •  ,  !J 
pH'siTvation.     These  f»'»:liiic:i  -jr*:  1    .;.'■-.    ■ 
ure  c»v«.T  w!iat  s<*<*nK;d  to  '•♦•  a  !,   -v       .        '/ 
Even  the  most  common  thiijtr-j  aj  i/jj^;-  i    .  ..  ,  . 
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Crc-GD  lawn,  the  still  groves,  the  tiinls  eioging,  the  ti«k 
air.  all  extenml  nature,  aotl  all  the  goods  and  coavcDieivcH 
of  life,  seemed  to  bax'c  wonderfully  increased  in  vnluti 
from  the  fear  into  which  we  had  been  put  of  losing  I 
im-coverably. 

"  The  first  thing  my  father  did,  the  day  we  came  Iiome, 
was  to  draw  up  a  memorial  to  the  lord-lie utenatit,  dmt- 
ing  to  have  a  con i-t- martial  held  on  the  sergeant,  who,  tij 
haranguing  the  populace.  Iiad  raised  the  mob  at  Longford; 
his  next  care  was  to  walk  through  the  village,  to  c 
what  damage  had  been  done  by  the  rebels,  and  to  o 
that  repairs  of  all  his  lenanls'  Louses  should  be  tnad 
bta  expense.  A  few  days  after  our  return,  govenunut 
onlered  that  the  arms  of  the  Edgcworthatown  infanli^ 
should  be  forwarded  by  the  commanding  olScer  at  Loog- 
ford.  Thi-ough  the  whole  of  their  haul  wctrk's  trial,  t 
corps  had,  without  any  exception,  behaved  i>erfecUy  wdL 
It  Wiis  perhaps  more  diflieult  to  honest  and  brave  OM 
passively  to  bear  such  a  trial  than  to  encounter  any  li 
which  they  could  have  been  exposed  in  action. 

"  When  the  arms  for  the  corps  arrived,  my  father,  ii 
delivering  them  to  the  meo,  thanked  them  publicly  for  ll 
conduct,  assuring  them  thut  he  would  remember  it  wh 
ever  he  should  have  opportunities  of  serving  them, 
ivcly  or  individually.     lu  long  after  years,  as  t 
arose,  each,  who  continued  to  deserve  it,  found  in  him 
friend,  and  felt  that  he  more  than  fulfilled  bis  pi-omise.'' 

Maria,  with  her  father  and  mother,  visited  t 
eoetie  of  the  battle  at  Ballynamuck:  and  she  foam 
some  difficulty  in  managing  her  saddle-horse  "  Dap 
pie,"  who  did  not  like  all  the  sights  of  the  camp  4 
well  as  she  did.  There  was  iiuother  alarm  of 
riaiug  of  the  rebels  at  Giunard,  which  < 
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a  barricading  of  the  house,  and  watches  being  set 
all  day  and  night  in  the  town  and  houses  at  Edge- 
vorthstown  and  the  neighborhood;  but  the  rising 
suppressed,  and  the  tide  of  insurrection  and 
passed.  We  hear  no  more  of  this,  except  the 
trials  of  the  insurgents.  In  speaking  of  the  after 
events,  Maria  writes :  — 

^'Sonie  few,  very  few  indeed,  of  his  tenantry  on  a 
lemole  estate — alas!  too  near  Ballynamuck — did  Join 
tibs  rebels.  These  persons  were  never  re-admitted  on  my 
fsttier's  estate.  But  it  was  difficult,  in  certain  cases,  to 
know  iriiat  ought  to  be  done ;  for  instance,  with  r^ard 
tD  tiie  man  who  had  saved  our  house  from  pillage,  but 
w1k>  had  certainly  been  joined  with  the  rebels.  It  was 
fhe  wise  policy  of  government  to  pardon  those  who  had 
BOt  been  rin^teaders  in  this  rebellion,  and  who,  repenting 
of  their  folly,  were  desirous  to  return  to  their  allegiance 
and  to  their  peaceable  duties.  My  father  sent  for  this 
man,  and  said  he  would  apply  to  government  for  a  pardon 
for  him.  The  man  smiled,  and  clapping  his  pocket  said, 
*  I  have  my  Corny  here  safe  already,  I  thank  your  honor, 
else  sure  I  would  not  have  been  such  a  fool  as  to  be 
showing  myself  without  I  had  s,  purtectioii^' — a  pardon 
signed  by  the  lord-lieutenant,  Lord  Comwallis,  in  their 
wi^  spirit  of  abbreviation,  they  called  a  Corny. 

"  When  my  father  said,  that,  however  much  we  were 
obliged  to  him  for  saving  the  house,  we  could  not  retcard 
him  for  being  a  rebel,  he  answered,  '  Oh,  I  know  that  I 
could  not  expect  it,  nor  look  for  any  thing  at  all,  but  what 
I  got, — thanks.*  With  these  words  he  went  away,  satis- 
fied, that,  though  my  father  gave  him  nothing  at  this  time, 
his  honor  would  uhyct  forget  him. 

*^A  considerable  time  afterward,  my   father,  flnding 
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If  wefl.  took  aa  opportuuilf 

'  WK  ^mk  tM«  aAjKt,  it  may  be  nsefd  U 

■  vbo  beaded  this  inraatn 

f  decetred  as  to  llw 

t  bdaad.    T%ty  had  eapeeirf  to  find  the  [wo{da 

t,  or  K  1(*Mk  >b  their  own  phnse.  oi^iM- 

;  bat,  b)  Ibeir  d»maj.  ibej  found' 

■■■■h,  as  tb^  called  ibem,  —  wbo, 

L,  Ad  them  inBtiitptf  oiore  bsitt 

•  j«*r  1T9T  frHtad  the  bmily  quietlT'  eajapBi 

^wxyrthstown.     Maria  and  her  &ther  armsgoil 

iTanaiTy  for  acting  a  eomedv  called  "Whim  fct 

."     Ii  Wis  acted  twice,  with  much  applause, 

theatre  buUt  over  the  Etud;.     It  was  lat«i 

I  to  Sh£ndan,  bat  rejected  by  him,  as  he  did 

J  coDaider  it  suited  for  the  general  public. 

I  Practical   EducatioQ "   vras   published   in   1798. 

l\-3s  well  praised  and  abused  by  the  critics,  and 

t  its  authors  famous.    It  appeared  in  a  quarto 

,  in  two  volumes,  and  went  to  a  third  editiiiB 

16.     This  work,  iiom  the  hands  of  Maria  Edge^ 

1  and  her  father,  contains  many  valuable  origi- 

J  thoughts  on  education.     It  shows  a  wide  and 

laustive  range  of  study  and  experience  in  thft 

and   development   of  the   moral,  mental,  and 

sical  nature  of  childhood  and  early  youth.    The 

fpage  bears  the  names  of  both  father  and  daugbi 

1  but  hers  justly  hivs  the  first  phice,  for  to  her  thB, 

llic  owed  the  best  part  of  the  conception  and' 

jcution  of  this  admirable  book.     It  is  true,  sb^. 
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rail  herself  of  her  father's  assistance,  anil  pcr- 
ihe  relied  too  mnch  on  hia  views  and  theories 
I  plan;  yet  one  can  easily  see  where  she  thinks 
irsolf,  and  writes  from  her  own  ideas. 
the  immense  family  of  Mr.  Edgeworth,  it  waa 
to  find  all  the  anecdotes,  all  the  details  and 

necessary  for  a  careful  study  of  a  practical 
D  of  education:  but  this  work  shows  a  vast 
at  of  reading;  a  patient  accumulation  of  others' 

on  instruction ;  a  careful  and  thorough  weigli- 
f  methods,  systems,  and  theories,  which  make 
te  an  exhaustive  history  of  education  up  to  tho 
it  was  written.     All  this  wo  owe  to  the  clear 

and  the  methodical  arrangement  of  Maria, 
quotes,  from  a  great  number  of  writers,  very 
lent  and  timely  observations  on  the  subject, 
ality  and  breadth  mark  both  the  plau  and  the 
tion  of  the  treatise. 

ny  have  had  the  care  of  young  children ;  but 
rery  few  people  have  drawn  from  that  labor, 
I  involves  so  much  anxiety,  fatigue,  and  daily 
■,  Boch  a  store  of  useful  and  judieioua  impres- 

and   hints  for  future   educators.     Those  who 

for  and  about  children,  and  their  wants  and 
sments,  are  usually  visionary  and  unpractical, 
£fl,  as  a  rule,  they  have  not  been  in  constant,  or 

infrequent,  attendance  on  them.  And  those 
ire  with  children  much  ordinarily  have  neither 
ime,  ability,  nor  the  inclination  to  do  what 
I  Edgeworth  did  in  preparing  this  treatise  on 
ctical  Education,"  all  the  while  being  in  eon- 
practice  of  its  rules. 
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ftou!>scaU|  Mme.  de  Genlis,  and  others  have  offend 
■ho  public  flowery  and  iaiiciful  schemes  of  eilu- 
luii,  WneBciat  neilher  to  the  individual  ac 
Imunity.  The  fatlier  who  put  his  own  oEFspnng 
fouudling-asyluni  was  hardly  a  fit  exponent 
Iheories  of  educatiou;  though  unquestionably  ha 
rigiimlity  of  thought,  and  mauy  hints  nnjr 
bainc'il  fiiini  his  writiugs.  The  views  of  Mme. 
Ciculis  also  lose  something  when  taken  in  coih 
with  tlie  incidents  of  her  Ufe ;  and  dm 
ftiot  nn  thitt,  as  Bome  other  suhjects,  quite  ecpfr 
\  the  author  &om  the  bfiok.    The  reader  camuA 

,  without  limitatLOQS  and  painful  doubt*,  I 

liries.  however  grand,  beautiful,  and  original.  0 

writers  aa  these,  and   some  others  who  havs 

■ten  upon  tiiis  subject.     An  immoral  life  does  a 

1  cither  dignity  to  the  theme  or  confidence  in  tin 

ter,  when  works  of  morality  are  to  be  consideied* 

iound  morality,  and  practical  study  of  the  yoang 

,  tlieir  development,  must  go  hand  in  hand  n 

I  clearest  perception  aud  the  most  brilliant  theo 

1  for  their  future  educatiou. 

this  book  was  severely  criticised  by  some,  vbn 

pid  no  chapter  on  religion  in  it.     What  the  p» 

saj-9    should   have    diHarmed    these    cavillei 

tre  is  a,  sound  and  pure    moraUty  inculated 

Iry  part  of  the  book :  it  breathes  only  the  higheal 

liration  for  human   good  and  elevation.     In  tbv 

Ining  pages,  where  the  authors  explain  their  view^i 

f  say, — 

I  On  religion  ami  politicB  we  have  lieen  silent ;  becsM 

e  no  amiiitiou  to  gain  partisans,  or  lo  make  proM 
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Jjytes,  And  becanae  we  do  not  address  oarselves  exdnsively 
to  any  sect  or  to  any  party. 


»9 


Mn.  Barbauld^  made  some  objections  to  the  plan 
-ef  Mr.  Edgeworth,  which  was  designed  to  exclude 
ehildien  from  the  society  and  example  of  servants. 
Gentlemen's  ^gentlemen"  and  ladies'  maids,  with 
flie  usual  large  number  of  house  and  stable  retain- 
of  a  well-appointed  household  in  Great  Britain, 
too  often  the  earliest  instructors  of  children  of 
good  fiuniliea  We .  have  only  to  look  at  the  way 
in  which  a  large  family  is  regulated  even  at  the 
present  day  in  England,  to  see  that  servants  play 
too  important  a  part  in  the  first  years  of  little  chil- 
dren's lives. 

In  his  establishment  this  system  was  comparar 
tively  easy.  He  had  the  Misses  Sneyd  with  him, 
a  wife,  and  some  grown-up  daughters.  He  himself 
was  always  at  home,  with  the  exception  of  short 
journeys  or  visits.  His  method  of  education  was 
so  well  understood  by  his  family,  that  an  occasional 
absence  made  no  material  difference  in  the  working 
of  the  system.  His  children  were  all  intelligent  and 
clever.  Those  who  lived  to  grow  up  certainly  exem- 
plified the  advantages  of  his  manner  of  instruction 
in  his  own  family. 

Maria  says,  — 

"  With  respect  to  what  is  commonly  called  the  educa- 
tion of  the  heart,  we  have  endeavored  to  6U(]:gest  the 
easiest  means  of  inducing  useful  and  agreeable  habits, 
well-regulated  sympathy,  and  benevolent  affections.     A 

1  Anne  Letitia  Barbaold,  1743-1825. 


) 
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7  writer  Mjn,  *  D  est  permla  A'ttaaiy^  eo  moralil^ 

t  jusqu'Ji  Conabuitiiiople.*     UDwiUing  to  aisil 

i)f  this  pcnniasioD,  we  h&ve  sedalooaly 

IniDiLtioQ ;  and  wbeoem  w«  have  been  obliged  h> ' 

~  imcient  oiftxiins  and  oonunoa  truths,  we  Iwve 

,   tbougfat  U  becoming  to  preaent  them  in  a  il 

"hey  think  they  have  redaced  education  to 
Iperimental  science,"  baying  atudled  it  in 

family.    The  prefoce  says  of  the  praj 
I  composition  of  the  book,— 

J  The  flrat  hint  of  the  diapter  on  *Tc^*  fMp 
|c<l  from  Dr.  Beddoes ;  the  sketch  of  an 

[nistry  Tor  children  was  given  to  us  by  Mr.  Lon 
[I'lMirth ;  n.n<l  the  rest  of  ihc  work  was  resumed  from 
feign  fonnei.1  aiid  bcguu  twenty  yeara  ago." 

IV'ht'ii  a  book  appears  under  the  name  of  two 

lurs,  it  U  natural  to  inquire  what  share  belonfp-j 

;ich  of  them.     All   that  relates   to   the   art  of 

Ihing  to  read,  in  the  chapter  on  "Tasks,"  the 

Titers  on  "Graraniar   and    Classical    Literature," 

leography,"   "Chronology,"   "Arithmetie,"   "6e- 

ttry,"  and  "Mechanics"  was    written    by  It. 

;eworth :   the   rest  of  the  work  was  written  by 

The  chapter  on  "  Obedience "  was  written 

111  the  iiiites  of  Mrs.   Elizabeth  E(^ewortb,  who 

I  remarkable    success    in   managing   her   family. 

?  manuscript  was  submitted  to  her,  and  she  le- 

Bd  i>arts  of  it  "in  the  last  stage  of  a  &tal  dia- 

the  plan  of  the  book  is  quite  extensive  and  com- 
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W^  {idieiishre.  Besides  the  chapters  already  mentioned, 
r      those  by  Maria  may  be  briefly  named.     They  are  the 
^      lest  part  of  the  work ;  being  original,  witty,  clever, 
'      and  valuable :   "  Toys,"  "  Tasks,"  "  On  Attention," 
**Servants,"  "Acquaintance,"  "On  Temper,"   "On 
IVuth,'*  **  On  Obedience,"  "  On  Rewards  and  Pun- 
ishments," "On  Sympathy  and  Sensibility,"  "On 
Viamly,  Pride,  and  Ambition."     In  vol.  ii.,  "On 
Public  and  Private  Education,"  "On  Female  Ao- 
oomplishments,"  "Memory  and  Invention,"  "Taste 
and   Imagination,"   "  Wit  and   Judgment,"   "  Pru- 
dence and  Economy,"  and  a  summary  of  the  whole. 
There  are  twenty-five  chapters  in  aU,  and  an  appen- 
dix.   Mr.  E^geworth's  part  contains  good  r^sum^s 
of  the  departments  of  study  he  names.    They  are 
such  as  any  teacher  of  average  ability  could  have 
prepared.    Maria's  work  is  evidently  that  of  the 
thinker;  and  she  shows  plainly  in  this  —  her  first 
large  work  —  the  master  hand  which  drew  the  never- 
to-be-forgotten  characters  of  her  novels  and  talcs. 
One  sees  here  the  rules  on  which  she  built  her  social 
fabric. 

American  and  modern  English  systems  of  educa- 
tion differ,  of  course,  widely  from  the  style  in  vogue 
at  the  time  the  Edgeworths  wrote.  We  draw  for 
our  methods  of  instruction  all  the  best  of  the  many 
plans  and  theories  of  education  heretofore  presented 
to  the  world.  One  may  yet  learn  much  from  the 
work  of  the  Edgeworths ;  and  in  an  article  on  "  The 
Pedigree  of  the  Quincy  Pedagogy,  of  Qiiincy, 
Mass.,"  Mr.  Horace  Bumstead,  of  Atlanta  Univer- 
sity, Greorgia,  says  in  1880,  — 
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iiicagp  19  made  bright  with  the  names  of  &lg^ 
1  Ktigland,  Rousseau  and  Jacotot  in  France, 
zi  ID  Switzerland,  Frcebcl  and  Diestcrw^  in 
,-,  aud  our  own  Horace  Maun  in  America." 

he  883-8  in  the  same  article,  — 
I  Tlie  word-method  lias  even  an  earlier  history,  both  in 
lope  and  iu  this  country,  thou  is  here  indicated.  Neu 
llieginning  of  the  present  century  it  was  advocated  bj 
I  Kdgeworth  in  England,  and  praetifled  by  the  cele- 
|*d  Jacotot  in  France." 

I  one  wlio  has  studied  education  in  tbeOTj,  or 
the  j)ur[iose  of  utilizing  his  information  in  teaeb- 
shoukl  fail  to  read  this  book  of  the  Edgeworths. 
ru  is  a  siiiuerity  of  purpose,  ami  a,  tlirc-ct,  clear, 
I  vivaeidus  wtylc,  in  "I'racticiil  Etlucution,"  which 
I  Jitlraet  and  intert'st  all  who  are  cngagotl  in  in- 
[.iiiiii.  Several  of  the  chajiters  are  admirable 
Inilliunt  Irfiiti-scs  on  tlio  subjects  they  profess 
;x[il:ilii.  Among  those  wJiich  are  to  he  e5i>ecially 
lied  are  tliose  on  "  Memory  and  Invention," 
and  Jnia^iiialiiiii,"  and  "The  Summary." 
lys  liL'iir  the  end  of  the  hook, — 
jii'uunil  priiic-iple,  that  we  should  associate  pleas- 
ivliuli'vrr  wf  wish  our  pupils  should  pursue,  and 
wliali'vrr  wf  wish  UiiA  tht'y  should  avoid,  forms, 
rs  tvill  pL'rui:ivL',  the  basis  of  our  plan  of  edaca- 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

lUai»yUita9afima.—yrxUm"VmglT9  ud  VMgot,"  utd  "Tk>> 
Bomnr."  — Mr  ■dgawotth  ud  MailA  meat  Old  Fitonda.— 
Mi».BaitaiiU.  — SmMt  a*  CUIton.  — TUt  to  London. —JoIid- 
•on.— Betont  to  Iieland.— "Caitle  Baoknnt."— ICula  prints 
iiM>n"ManlTB]flB."  — "  Belinda."  — "BMB7iniIriBh  Ball*."  — 
ProteNOT  FlctM'i  "VMt  to  Bdsewoitlutown.— A  Joaiaej  to 
Ekib  pn^OMd.— Dr.  Jtewln'a  Death. 

In  Januaiy,  1799,  Mr.  Edgevorth,  who  had  been 
elected  to  the  last  Parliament  held  in  Ireland,  by 
the  borough  of  St.  John's-town,  County  Longford, 
visited  Dublin  with  his  wife.  In  the  spring  they 
went  to  England,  accompanied  by  Maria.  In  thia 
year  Maria  yrrote  a  little  story  on  a  hint  from  MisS 
Charlotte  Sneyd,  "that  the  early  lessons  for  the 
poor  shoold  speak  with  detestation  of  the  spirit  of 
revenge."    She  adds,  — 

"  I  have  jnat  flnished  a  little  atoiy  called  '  Forgive 
and  Forget,'  upon  this  idea.  I  am  now  wiitiog  one  on 
a  Babject  recommended  to  me  by  Dr.  Beaufort,  on  the 
evita  of  procrastination :  the  title  of  it  is  '  By  and  By ' 
(afterwurdB  'To-monow').  I  am  much  obliged  to  the 
whole  committee  of  education  and  criticism  at  Edgc- 
worthfltown  for  their  corrections,  criticism,  and  copying." 

Maria  has  something  to  say  of  the  friends  they 
met  in  England :  — 
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'riUior  ri^iiteii  his  oM  fri^n.is  Mr.  Keir.  Mr.  Watt, 
T-n.  an-i  Mr.  WiiliiO]  Sinill  of  Dt-rhy.  .  ,  . 
^■■■^[-'•■^^  :■>  tii-i  frit'ti'l  Sir  J>.>^'|<L  Uoaks.  attomW 
::!;:-  ■■'  ZM  K.'val  Sx'iety,  aiKt  nii-l  rarinud  old 
.i;-.f.  w'j'iui  111'  hail  ftiniii'rly  kaoirn  alir^ia'i. 
t^:  il'.i'  friimils  bo  formt-vl  duriii^  tliU  suniuier  ia 
.  -m-l  :u  coDrh.ii'ji.'aov  uf  thu  puhlk-ation  of  bu 
,:*  ■■■a  tiiai.Tilioo.  was  Mrs,  Barbauld.  Ht-r  writ 
la^L  L><r.^  ailiiiin-tl  for  tbvir  elo&^ical  strength  anil 
.  i-:-t ''.'.•}'.:  ii:;h  an-l  true  toDi*  of  iBoraJ  and  ivli- 
li'.^uj.  :i;:l  fur  tUi-ir  praotii-ally  usoful  ti-'ndenc.y. 
.7.  -i  „i:u  I'V  aiWLititi^  an  iavimiiou  to  pass  some 
..  u-i  :i:  f.i;ii-n:  aii<i  over  aftenrarvls.  thou<;Ii  at 
i>:;La.,v  fniai  I'aL-h  other,  hi-r  ixiustant  friendsliip 
w;,-  ft  *.v.:ivc  of  i^ivat  jiloasure  and  just  pride." 


:  a;  1 1;:;.-::  Jlr.  nad  Mr*.  RasliauUI.  He  was 
-  :-.v.  i   '-.■;-..'V.V.,.u;   m;iii.   so   ca^TiT   a^iaiiist  tlie 

:;...;  w:.,  n  '.!,■  ilrack  to.i  with  us  he  altraw 
,,.■  K..---1t.  ;;.!  <::-iT.  that  he  mi^ht  not  share 
::■  --   I:.   i:i:i;.j   VaM   in;nK-   I'V  t!ie  iiojim  slarc. 

.;  1.  iv:..  —■  ■  V.\-  :;:i;^s  :U  IL':iH'  '  had  w)  niui'li 
I..r!;.  :.:;'i  :.vr  :';.i1-t.  nari  vi-ry  invtly,  aud  wn- 
1  ^'D'at  ul'i^ity  iu  adniiraMe  laii^'uasii.-. " 

I-  a  .-Jiii'v  iirpr.mont,  \vf  can  fancy,  lurfween 
.vKitJi  !iii<l  iiU  HOW  fricml,  Mrs.  Barbiuihl, 

',lijceli-il  til  tlio  oltiijitor  on  "Servants"  in 
I   llilm-atioii."     On  tlii-;  cliapter  Mrs.  Bai^ 

I  nily  rfiniirki'il.  ihal  it  ^vas  iiUin-aotuMlilc: 
dill.,  cu-i's  uui  <il'  11  liiiiulriii,  imirally  ami 

iMi|,.,-Mli!,..  Sh.'  was  williiin;  to  'allow 
:  ..wii   I'aiiiily  lit-  might  i.avi?  been  able  to 


t 


HPq^tliii  meiiiod'  into  praetioe,  bnt  in  an  ordinary 

m  ftmily  it  could  not  be  done.    Mr.  Edgeworth  was 
B  Aiioed  to  acknowledge  that  Mrs.  Barbauld  was  right 
K  m  lier  criticism,  and  he  modified  his  views  on  this 
W  ^object.    Mrs.  Barbauld  considered,  too,  that  this 
I  tlioner  of  separating  children  entirely  firom  servants 
f  fended  **to  foster  pride  and  perhaps  ingratitude.*' 
*The  one  and  twenty  other  good  reasons "  she  said 
Oonld  be  given,  Mr.  Edgeworth  spared  her.    The 
£ust  must  be  admitted,  that  in  the  dear  and  spright- 
ly wit  and  strong  mind  of  the  essayist,  poet,  and 
accomplished   school-mistress   of   Palgrave,  —  Mrs. 
Barbauld, — the  Irish  inventor,  author,  and  man 
of  the  world  met  his  match.    He  had  probably 
never  seen  a  finer  mind,  joined  with  a  more  brilliant 
wit,  than  that  of  Mrs.  Barbauld.    He  had  met  men 
off  science,  and  women  of  letters  and  £Bishion ;  but 
in  Mrs.  Barbauld  he  met  an  antagonist  of  mettle. 
Elarly  training  and  classic  studies  had  added  keen 
weapons  to  a  naturally  strong  mind,  and  thorough 
acquaintance  with  practical  methods  of  educating 
and  developing  yoimg  intellects  made  her  an  author- 
ity on  such  matters.  Mrs.  Barbauld's  reputation  rests 
as  much  on  the  names  of  such  pupils  as  Lord  Den- 
man,  William  Taylor  of  Norwich,  Sir  William  Gell, 
Basil,  Lord  Daer,  and  other  well-known  men,  as  on  her 
essays,  poems,  and  books  for  the  young.    Her  books 
for  children  are  still  unrivalled,  and  will  do  honor  to 
her  name  as  long  as  the  English  language  lasts.     No 
better  work  has  been  done  for  the  little  ones. 

While  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgewoiih  were  at  Clifton, 
where  her  first  child,  Fanny,  was  born,  they  were 
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Btfd  by  her  brothers,  the  Rev.  William  Beaufort, 

Ciipt.  Francis  Beaufort,  afterwards  admiral  and 

ographer   to    the    navy.     Maria   wrote   of  him 

[1828  to  Capt.  Basil  Hall,  "He  is  so  true,  and 

really  friendly  and   able."     M.  Amgo   told  her 

IChainonni   that  Capt.   Beaufort's   "  Karamani&," 

I  a  celebrated  and  new  book,  "was,  of  all  the 

Iks  of  travel  he  liad  seen,  that  which  he  admired 

J  most:  it  must  remain  a  standard  book."    He 

tme  more  nearly  connected  with  the  Edgeworths 

Ir;   for  when   his   first   wife,  daughter  of  Capt. 

IStock  Wilson,  died,  he  presently  married  for  his 

Tnd  wife  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Edgeworth  by  hjj 

I  wife.    Maria  says  that  her  father  became  veiy 

h  :ilt;if!n'd  to  Capt.   ISi'aufui't,  as  much  so  "as 

;i<l  cv.'r  bi-cn  to  Lonl  Longf.inl  or  Mr.  Day." 

I  a  K'lU'r  of  Mrs.  Kd-e worth,  dated  May,  1799. 

1  Clil'mii.  she  mcntii>ns  a  future  philosojiher  in 

ii.>,-;i:itaut   of   Dr.    Bcddoes,    "a    young   man,  a 

I  Davy." '  and  his  diseuvery  of  nitriuis-oxide  pas, 

(li'si'rilii-s  tilt'  seusatiiins  produced  by  inhaling  it. 

iiiul  .Mrs.  lie.lihu's  iiiade  the  Edgeworths'  stay  at 

iiu  vi'iy  agret'uijle,     Mrs.  Edguworth  says, — 

Ilrr  frriice,  tTi'iiiiis.  vivacity,  .inil  kindness,  aiitl  his 
i  jiliilitii's,  kiiowli'iifii',  luid  licncvoleuec,  reuUt-Kil 
|r  house  extremely  plenaaiit." 

r  Humphry  Davy  said  of  Dr.  Beddoes, — 

rifliiiiil  men  I  ever  saw. — 


.■  of  l!ie  mos 
lort  :uk1  fat.  i 


nice  of  uiauncrs, 
t  iiud   jiljilusoplicr. 


m 


Knd  nothiag  chnracteristic  externally  of  gcntw  or  • 
extrcroely  silent,  and,  in  a  few  words,  a  bod  OCMBpaDiCHl. 
Wre.  Beddoea  is  the  reverse  of  Dr.  Beddo«B,  —  eztremel; 
feheerful,  gny,  and  witty.  She  is  ouc  of  the  mort  pleas- 
Ipmt  women  1  ever  met  witb." 

'  The  Pneumatic  Institution  must  luTe  been  aa 
#musing  place,  with  its  experiments  on  gases,  and  the 
iew  hobbies  in  which  Dr.  Beddoes  indulged  himself. 
lOne  was  of  earrying  cows  into  invalids'  bedrooms, 
that  they  might  inhale  the  brcatli  of  the  animal. 
One  family  were  turned  out  of  their  lodgings  b&- 
canse  *'  the  people  of  the  house  would  not  admit  the 
cows.  They  said  they  had  not  built  and  furnished 
tiieir  rooms  for  the  hoofa  of  cattle ! "  Well  might 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  in  considering  the  character  of 
Dr.  Beddoes,  call  him  "a  truly  remarkable  man,  but 
more  admirably  fitted  to  promote  inquiry  than  to 
conduct  it." 

Robert  Southey,  in  alluding  to  his  own  intimacy 
with  Davy  at  Bristol,  "then  in  the  flower  and  fresh- 
ness of  hia  youth,"  speaks  of  his  visits  to  hira  at  the 
Pneumatic  Institution,  and  his  discovery  of  nitrous- 
oxide  gas.  He  "was  a  first-rate  man,"  and  "has 
actually  invented  a  new  pleasure"  in  this  gas,  "for 
which  language  has  no  name."  He  said  Dr.  Beddoes 
"advertised,  at  least  six  weeks  ago,  certain  ca.ses  of 
consumption  treated  in  cow-houses ;  and  the  press 
has  been  standing  still  now  in  expectation  of — what 
think  you?    Only  waiting  till  the  patients  be  cured." 

After  leaving  Clifton,  the  Edgeworths  went  to 
London  for  a  few  weeks.  At  this  time  Maria's 
publisher,  Johnson  the  bookseller,  was  in    prison 
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la  publioiuion  which  was  considered  treaBODaH& 
1  KilgL'worth  and  Maria  vent  to  aee  him  in  tht 
>  ]iL-[ieli  (prison).  She  **had  a  great  legui 
I  JulitiMon,  though  his  proerastination  tried  W 
Ji  lue  ill  all  tbe  biuiness  of  printing  and 
J  iiLT  works.  She  thought  him  a  genenitu,iU 
|M;eiirtcd  nan,  and  an  excellent  critic." 

«.'ph  Jolinaon,  of  St.  P^nl'i  Chnrchyatd,  WM 
Ji  <jf  crmslderable  abilitT'.    Ha  was  the  person  vl 
L  saw  the  merits  of  Cowper's  poems,  and 
L,  after  several  other  publisbets  had 

I  with  something  like  soom.    "His  own  1 
1  exceUciit,  and  his  own  disposition  quiet 

Iccablc :  but  he  became  too  much  oonnected ' 

llvriii  and  Holoroft;  and  it  was  sfterwards  a 

■antage  to  '  Maria '  that  her  works  were 

Tlia  printer  of  what  was  conmdered 

larian  biioks." 

vitriii^  tlibt  stay  in  Elngland,  Maria  met  Dr.  Dv 

She  thnught  him  "not  only  a  firsfrrats  _ 

.]if  ipf  tli3  most  benevolent,  as  well  as  the  witfr 

1'  men.     He  stuttered,  but  far  from  lessening  tits 

II  of  (joiiversation."  She  used  to  say  that  "tha 
Itatiou  and  slowness  with  which  his  words  came 
|h  added  to  tlie  efTcct  of  liis  humor,  and  showed 

ise."  They  returned  to  Ireland  in  Septem- 
lof  1799,  after  a  successful  visit  in  England.  Ur. 
Icwortli,  ill  writing  to  Dr.  Darwin,  says,  "Maris 
s  writing  ftir  children,  under  the  persuasion 
p  she  eaniiitt  be  employed  more  serviceably." 
I  a  letter  of  1800  from  Maria  to  her  aunt,  Mn. 
Ltou,  she  mentions  "Castle  Rackrent,"  which  ws> 
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[  ia  this  Tear,  and  begs  her  annt  not  to 
"tell  any  one  that  it  is  ours."  Maria  attempted 
ibnt  this  time  to  make  a  visit  to  her  father's  friend, 
Ut.  Poster,  Speaker  of  the  Irish  Houae  of  Commons, 
■t  Collon.  She  had  visited  Castle  Sannderson ;  aod 
nrinag  at  AUenstowD,  where  Mr.  Waller,  an  uncle 
tf  Mrs.  Edgeworth's,  lived,  ihej  found  that  Mis. 
Foiter,  widow  of  Bishop  Foster,  feared  infection,  as 
tt^  had  left  fever  in  Edgeworthstown :  they  "  pei> 
faoed  quarantdne  for  a  week  "  in  AllenatowD,  and 
pn  op  the  visit  to  CoUon. 

in  octavo  edition  of  **  Practioal  Edacation  "  came 
W  at  Christmas  of  this  year.  These  were  busy 
Jtua  for  Maria.  A  new  edition  of  the  "Moral 
Tiia"  came  out  shortly  after  this.  Maria  says  two 
"f  the  frontispieces  were  designed  by  Mrs,  Edge- 
*fDrth  for  this  edition,  and  two  by  Charlotte  Edge- 
^rtb.  In  thiii  edition  there  were  three  new  stories, 
-"  The  Knapsack,"  "  The  Frussian  Vase,"  and 
Angelina." 

"Belinda"  appeared  first  in  1801.  Maria  was  at 
lack  Castle  when  the  first  copy  reached  her.  It  is 
isy  to  fancy  that  the  wit  and  humor  displayed  in 
£r  writings  were  not  confined  to  her  books.  Slie 
!arly  enjoyed  a  joke,  and  contrived,  before  her 
int  knew  it,  to  tear  out  the  title-pages  of  the  three 
>lume8;  and  her  aunt  read  it  without  any  suspicion 
I  to  the  authorship,  and,  excessively  entertained 
id  delighted,  she  insisted  on  Maria's  listening  to 
issage  after  passage  as  she  went  on.  Maria  affected 
t  be  deepiy  interested  in  some  book  slie  held  in  her 
and ;  and  when  Mrs.  Buxton  exclaimed,  "  Is  not  that 
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IjrnWy  wTitten?"  Maria  coldly  replied.  "Admin- 

•il.  I  tliink : "  and  then  lier  aunt,  as  if  she  had 

to  miuh.  added,  "It  may  not  be  so  very  good, 

I  it  sliuws  just  the  sort  of  knowledge  of  Mgh  life 

"lili  piTijile  have  who  live  in  the  world."     Then, 

■in  and  again,  she  called  upon  Maria  for  her  eynt- 

.  till,  quite  provoked  by  her  faint  acquiescence, 

I  at  last  accused  her  of  being   envious.     "  I  am 

,-  In  see  my  little  Maria  unable  to  bear  the  praise 

rival   author,"     This  was   too   much  for  poor 

:a.  who  burst  into  tears,  and,  showing  her  aunt 

Itiilepagcs,  she  declared  herself  the  author.    But    i 

.  Kiixton  «as  not  pleased:  she  never  liked  "De- 

"  iiftiTWiirds;  and  Maria,  too,  bad  a  painful 

liTii.pii    uf  liLT  iiimt's   !jU:>pecting  her  of  being 

'a.-ilc  Rai-krent  "  mid  "  Belinda  "  made  a  ftreat 

■s-ii)ii   on   till'    reading  public.     "Castle  liack- 

I];id  soiin  a  Continental   reputatifin,  and  wai 

Uiti'd    iriiii  several   I'lUTign  hmgiiages.     Its  nit, 

<v.  and  i^iillios.  its  Irish  uliaraeters,  its  evident 

iiil-hiiii::  t!iL'  entire  novelty  of  the  scenes  and  the 

ni^.  the  life  in  Ireland,  —'all  made  it  a  nwrki'd 

Ii  was  sal'i!  to  piviliut  that  the  hand  which 

the  eliaraelcr  of  Tliady.  and  the  adventures  of 

|istle  Itaukrent."  would  do  the  best  of  work  for 

y  yeavri.     '-Ilelinda"  was  a  clever  book,  full  of 

jpielures  (jf  Knglisli  life  ol"  that  period,  and  gen- 

hils   nf  eharactiT.      The   heroine,    Belinda,  'a 

ennlrasifd  with  Lady  Delacoiir,  and  (.'larciice 

v^■y  is  a    blight  and  sjiarkliiig  wit.     "Bfhnd;l" 

i  the  humor  uf  "Castle  IJaekrent,"  and  has  not 
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the  brilliancy  of  "Enniii,"  or  some  of  the  shorter 
tales ;  but  it  has  a  charm  quite  its  own.  ai^d  will 
often  be  quoted,  and  may  well  be  read  by  every 
young  woman  for  its  many  admirable  hinis  as  :o 
social  afiEairs. 

In  the  autobiography  of  Mrs.  Fletcher  of 
burgh,  we  have  a  mention  of  *•  Belinda :  **  — 


**  I  well  remember,  after  the  fatigues  of  sigbt-sr 
the  pleasure  and  refresbment  I  had  at  oar  Vjipz^  II. 
reading  Miss  Edgeworth's  admirable  Dorel.  *  iVrliLrli.' 
Some  of  the  hours  so  spent  were  among  tl^  plraL^\iVis:i 
of  our  London  visit." 

In  1801  a  second  edition  of  ''Cistle  R-.!-::-:.:" 
was  published,  and  the  name  of  MarJi  Lij'^-^.r.L 
appeared  on  its  titlepage. 

"Its  success  was  so  triumphaLt  tLit  v.~rr  :-.  —  I 
heard  his  name  at  the  time,  but  'io  Lot  l.tt  r- :.>:„•.::  .:. 
and  it  is  lietter  fonrotten  —  not  on  It  l:.-':-?:.-;  :..^-  .,-  t  „. 
the  author,  but  actually  took  the  UoJ:^  v^  :  ■  -  -  ,:  -.  -- 
cral  pages  with  corrections  and  trM-^*^.  i-  A  /.  «  „-  _^. 
original  manuscript." 

This  is  not  an  unusual  exp-erivL'.-r  ^1:1  •:'...■.'.- 
authors. 

Miss  Edgeworth,  acknowledrir.r  -rr.r   ":."  .•  - 
cation  from  Ann  Taylr»r^  rafvrrr •:':.-  M:-.  0     .  r 
who  was  the  author  of  mu::y  ei'.-.-l!.^:.".  <,:.'.  -,,. 
poems  and  pieces  in  prose  for  I:::!-:  r. :...-:■;..    %  .      >. 
her :  — 

"Whenever  I  have  an  ojfor.-i/.T  of  -i...  ;.:•  •,    ;-.. 

1  Ann  and  Jane  Taylor  of  0:.rir.  a.-.';  -  r-   •..'  Or./,-  v     .'  >      < 
and  Nursery  Bbymes,  Hymns  Ijt  lili^:  M.-  *<  t\: 
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Assistant,'  or  to  '  Early  Lessons,'  I  will  avail  my- 
»f  voiir  sujrjrostions,  an<l  endeavor,  as  you  judiciouslj 
lint '1 1(1,  to  ridicule  the  garrulity,  without  cheeking 
jprn-lu'artt'diioss,  of  cliildhootl.  My  '  Little  Rosa- 
1/  who  perhaps  has  not  the  honor  of  being  known 
11.  is  snllieiently  garrulous  ;  but  she  is  rather  what  the 
•h  call  *  nm*  prfite  rafsouneuse '  than  what  you  call  a 
:ter-lM)x.'  Miss  Larolles,  in  'Cecilia/  is  a  perfect 
re  of  a  chatter-lx)x  arrived  at  years  of  discretion.  I 
I  cH>uld  draw  Miss  Larolles  in  her  childhood. 

In  a  \KH)k  called  '  Original  Poems  for  Children,' 

is  a  pretty  little  poem,  'The  Chatter-box,'  which 
)f  my  lillle  sisters,  on  hearing  your  letter,  recollected. 

signed  Ann  T .     Perhaps,  madam,  it  may  be 

iMi  by  you  ;  and  it  will  give  you  pleasure  to  hear  that 
a  favorite  with  four  good  tidkoi*3  of  nine,  six,  five, 
*t)iir  vcars  old." 

1802  a])p(Nirod  the  ''Essay  on  Irish  BulW' 
h  exciiiMl  nuieli  interest:  it  was  the  joint  pro- 
ion  of  Maria  and  hvv  father.  A  curious  storv 
Id  of  a  i^^iMitleinau  wlio  was  inueh  interested  in 
•ovinj^  th(3  breed  of  Irish  cattle.  lie  sent,  on 
i;.r  the  advertisement,  for  this  work  on  ''IriJi 
s."  He  was  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  the 
ieal  bull  at  the  top  of  tlie  first  page,  which  had 

designed  l.)y  Mrs.  Edi^eworth  from  a  gem ;  and 
1  lie  ix'gan  to  read  the  book,  he  threw  it  away 
ter  disgust :  lie  had  purchased  it  in  good  faith, 
eretarv  of  the  Irisli  A L»:ri cultural  Society. 
Aiuniig  the  foreigners  w1h>  came  to  England 
t  liiis  lime  was  Professor  Pictct^  of  Geneva'' 

Fare.  Anirnsrt!  ]*ictft.  iiiitnralist  ami  philosopher,  president  of 
K-ie(y  for  the  Advaiiceujoul  of  the  Arts,  at  Goueva.    1752-1S25. 
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^iSLys  Maria.     This  gentleman  was  a  "  brother  of  the 
edit*  )r  of  the  '  Journal  Britannique,'  who  translated 
^  Practical    Education,'  and  with  whom  my  father 
had  had  some  correspondence  on  the  subject.     Pro- 
fessor Pictet  visited  Ireland,  and  came  to  Edgeworths- 
town."     He  was  accompanied  by  his  friend  M.  Ch6- 
nier,  and  they  visited  Mr.  Tuite  of  Sonna.     They 
-went  from  Sonna  to  the  Edgeworths ;  and,  after  their 
return  to  Geneva,  Professor  Pictet  wrote  a  description 
of  his  days  there.     "  The  BibliothSque  Britannique  " 
contains  much  the  same  account  of  the  family,  with 
translated  extracts  from  Maria's  works:  these  ex- 
tracts were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  greatly  interest 
Continental  readers.     M.  Pictet's  ^  "  Voyage  de  Trois 
Mois  en  Angle terre  "  was  published  at  Geneva  in 
1802.     1  have  translated  the  portion  concerning  the 
Edgeworths,  as  it  will  interest  the  reader :  — 

''At  last  we  arrived.  Mr.  Edgeworth  was  found  on 
his  doorstep,  and  received  us  on  alighting,  and  called  us 
each  by  name.  Farewell,  then,  to  my  little  ruse ;  and  I 
am  unaware  of  my  l)etrayer.  We  are  instantly  on  the 
footing  of  old  friends.  I  saw,  on  entering  the  room,  a 
large  party  alwut  the  table  at  tea,  which,  however,  was 
only  the  family,  who  made  a  place  for  us  ;  and  I  tried  to 
make  out  which  of  the  assemblage  was  the  celebrated 
Maria.  Mr.  Edge  worth  saw  what  I  was  al)Out,  and  re- 
marked, '  I  see  very  well  that  it  is  not  on  my  account 
alone  that  you  have  come  here.  Perhaps  even  Maria  has 
the  precedence  of  her  father  in  your  estimation.  1  will 
not  dispute  it.  But  to  punish  you,  you  must  learn  that 
she  is  thirty  miles  away  from  here,  and  that  you  cannot 

i  A  three-moQtlis'  journey  in  Enj^land,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  year  IX.  (1801),  Ly  Marc  Augustc  Pictet. 
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t  to  k«  JnuBedalrl;.     Slu  am  titt 

■■d  wrive    beiv   before  lo-momi« 

Ve  «n    engsgnl    to  return  b 

to  a  I'lSe  4kmex.' — *0b.  wdll  pranbe  mctt 

ifBB  to-aoRov.  aad  I  fiuwiM  joa  shall  see  te 

W«  ifid  agt  hMitali  to  ■oocpl  tbe  oonfirooiH: 

imga  dq—tei.  awl  (fane  tm  npid  botira  for « 


d  i>  tbe  «aa|aB<f  of  tUi  imUatMiag  family. 
.  Edgnrank  b,  I  befinc,  abiMit  six^  j^ius  old.  ai 
■  Id  be  yrt  w  llw  priaw  of  life.    He  is  extmn^J 
lin  IB  boAr  utd  WBd.    lie  ha*  bad  seveDt*^*^  vbiUim 
I  fooT  wh«s.  tbe  last  of  whkfa  is  some  yeua  jrm^ 
1  taa  WEB-bdona  du0«er  Mariju    Tea  of  his  ttiS- 
I   an  Iniii^.  «nd  an  cknath  is  expected  In  k  M 
uihs.     Ooe  s«*3  iu  ihe  haU  the  [wrtrails  of  thi^ae  i 
:  and  an  appe&raocc of  perfect  union,  fri^odship, 
gi-uce  seems  to  reign  among  their  children:  wbUt 
I'kastDg.  and  is  a  proof  in  favor  of  Mr.  Edgcworfb' 
lioiptc«  of  edacatioo,  sod  »bo«rs  hb  talent  for  en 
•  hoosehold.     A  c-haracteristic  of  tbis  faoiitj 
^If  known  immediatelT.     This  was  reasonable  curiosilji 
f  cfa  allowed  one  at  a  time  to  listen  to  and  esmnine  vith 
I  all  that  which  gave  an  occasion  to  acquire  He* 
I  bad  brought  that  little  sextant  which  J  have 
I  to  jou  about,  with  the  intention  of  showii^  it 
Ir.  Edgeworth.     He  had  no  sooner  examined  it  than 
Icxplaintd  very  fully  the  structure  and    use  to  Slme. 
^eworth.    She  showed  it  to  the  oldest  child,  tbis  one  to 
iijger  brother,  mho  was  not  the  least  intelligent  of  the 
lily,  etc.     I  was  not  free  from  uneasiness  in  seeing  M 
Boate   an   inBtrument  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  but  it 
lirned  nitliout  accident. 
I'We  spoke  of  Maria,  who  appeared  to  me  to  be  ap* 
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in  the  family.    In  this  same  room  was  the  little 
*^^le  CD  which  she  wrote  her  charming  works,  in  the 
***i^st  of  the  conversation  and  noise  of  her  brothers  and 
*^tei8.    She  has  already  published  the  pretty  romance 
^   *  Belinda.'     A  little  volume  will  soon  be  translated, 
^^titled  ^The  Castle  Rackrent,'  in  which  she  made  a 
P^int  principaUy  of  painting  the  manners,  habits,  and 
^^M  the  idiom  of  the  Irish,  by  making  an  old  steward  of 
^  oertain  castle  relate  the  history  of  four  families  who 
^Ud  BQCoessively  occupied  it.    The  bright  and  inimitable 
^icdveti  of  the  language  which  she  makes  this  man  use, 
%he  mistakes  and  absurdities  which  he  makes  without 
^Qspecting  it,  his  species  of  pleasantries,  —  all  these  go 
Id  make  a  whole,  which,  though  hardly  capable  of  being] 
translated,  is  still  full  of  wit  and  gayety.     ^  Do  you  wish 
to  see  the  original  of  this  good  Thady  that  has  made  you 
laugh?'  said  Mr.  Edgeworth  to  us.     ^I  will  make  him 
known  to  you.*     He  called  a  head  servant,  who  over- 
looked the  haymakers  in  the  fields,  and  asked  him  in  our 
presence  several  questions  upon  the  objects  of  his  story, 
to  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  listening.     ^Have  we 
not  still  in  the  house,'  said  he  to  him,  ^that  workman 
who  has  sometimes  seen  the  fairies  dance  on  the  bowling- 
green?' —  'Yes,   sir.'  —  'Let    him    come  here.'     The 
workman  appeared.     '  Tell  us,  John,  what  you  saw  the 
other  day.'  — '  Sir,  saving  your  presence,  I  was  upon  the 
roof,  mending  the  tiles,  when  I  saw  them  come  one  after 
the  other. —  'Who,  the  tiles?'  —  'No,  sir,  the  fairies; 
and  they  danced  in  a  circle  upon  the  turf.'  —  'But  are 
you  not  mistaken?'  — '  Mistaken !  I  saw  them  as  plainly 
as  I  now  see  you,  sir,  and  this  honorable  company.'  — 
'  And  of  what  height  were  the  fairies? '  — '  They  were  a 
little  shorter  than  my  leg,  sir.'  —  'Ah!  very  well;   and 
how  were  they  dressed?'  —  'In  truth,   sir,  I  did  not 
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■TAh.'  — •  Tm  «&  y*MTW.'  Mil  Mr.  I 
■k  'Am  XMaa  ka  ii  iiiMit  adCknis  ra  fe 

-  Oh  sflit  MM.  Mbmm  Ov  ace  oC  WW 

hrf  mnA  »  »g  i»  ■•  I*  niB.  'Ifiw 
a  9m4  hn«.'  mI  k  (Ke.  fiipewMft)  to  ■ 
be  s  paaelneaM:  he  ii  ifcinii  mae^Sti  i 
ttook'  Wc  Os  Mek  a  «i^  !■  Ike  pvfc. 
•enM  a  bac^  «U*  kal  lai  «tc»  oT  Oe  I 


jrrni  tiMe  •  Boe  tm.  ia  ^vfaob  «■  oae  tiiie  of  « 
iiUK  niuliJ  ait  wtth  mASj?* 

•■Tbe  liUle  maa  Mopiel  la  Gn»t  ol  the  beacb.  iridf 
»«  nniUnunl  oar  wmlk :  ead,  «■  letavng.  we  fooad  loi 
■nil  lliiTo,  \m%  wiUi  his  proUea  aohcd.  B«  aho««d  d 
till'  illugiiiDil  bcHrera  the  two  feet  which  ««fe  tiilhat 
li|iiii'i,  wlilcti  (ran  Uie  Due  in  qoestkMi.  Two  « 
h>ti|ri  rt'il-hn-iMlx  flew  near  %\  ow  epfwoadt,  Jimi{itag  bM 
Itrtiiii'li  fo  limnrli,  mi  if  tbe;  wished  to  foDow  ns.  'Ten 
it'll  (lixan  llltlM  liinlii,'  mid  Hr.  Ed^wortfa  to  oar  *iUlJ 
pitivn  b)  yuii  timt  uur  cliililr«n  do  not  tonDcnt  tbeoB.* 

■■  Wii  intiiniod  Ui  thp  boase;  uul  Mr.  Edg«worth, *to 
liiu  lliii  limfii  niKl  fnlelllgcocc  of  a  m«:hanic.  made  It  iwj 
ln|i>it'alliiK  lo  iiH  hy  Nliowiug  the  interior,  whicJi  m  full  of 
tinmiliKiiliil  nml  iiMofiil  iuvoDtions,  Here  we  saw  a  clodc 
null  III)  ii«iiii|niiiit'iit  of  tiiii  owu  invention,  and  wbldr 
Niillliil  ilHiilf  liy  tlio  opening  of  the  door  of  a  Dcighb«ring 
|illt*im<i.  Ilio  lino  wlili'li  wuN  iiHod  moat  fnHiucDtly  in  tlia 
ItttlWi  'Clii'i'i*  wi'i'd  NiHiii'  |>iii1i<!H,  of  simple  aoil  ingientoDa 
WIOVHloMinii  fyy  ll»>  uiMJuliuiifiis  tiEiuUicg  of  tiiu  doors. 
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Near  by,  a  door,  in  opening,  doubled  itself  and  formed 
a  screen,  by  whieh  one  passage  closed  itself  while  anotlier 
opened.     The  posts  of  the  beds  shut  down  on  each  other, 
for  facility  in  moving.     The  drawers  of  large  bureaus 
ordinarily  are,  as  one  knows,  difficult  to  shut  properly: 
these  bad  under  the  middle  of  the  back  a  groove,  which 
necessitated  perpendicular  action  in  the  front,  and  made 
the  drawer  shut  quietly  and  uniformly.    One  knows  also 
that  the  English  windows,  if  the  sashes  are  joined  too 
dosely,  are  difficult  to  open,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  allow  the  aur  to  enter  if  they  are  not  closed  suffi- 
ciently.    Here  the  uprights  of  the  windows  and  their 
grooves  are  made  a  little  in  an  angle,  which  is  highest  at 
the  back.    A  wedge  in  the  middle  fastens  closely  when 
the  window  is   shut,  and   when  it  is  slightly  opened. 
When  the  window  is  wide  open,  it  does  not  tighten  it, 
and  disagreeable  friction  is  prevented. 

"  Here  is  a  little  social  theatre  with  turning  side-scenes, 
very  ingeniously  arranged  ;  there,  a  rolling-mill  for  draw- 
ing the  lead  proper  for  setting  their  glass  windows.  In 
ail  the  shutters  are  military  arrangements  ready  to  make 
cross-fire  upon  the  brigands  in  case  of  an  attack.  I 
should  never  finish  if  I  were  to  tell  you  all  of  them. 
Mme.  Edgeworth  has  also  her  portion  of  talents.  She 
draws  and  paints  with  great  taste  and  ease.  Her  father, 
Mr.  Beaufort,  is  a  distinguished  man.  He  has  made, 
among  other  things,  an  excellent  map  of  Ireland,  the 
most  recent  and  correct  which  has  been  made.  Mr. 
Edgeworth,  remarking  that  I  examined  it  with  attention 
and  interest,  forced  me  to  accept  it.  I  put  great  value 
on  this  gift,  as  this  map  is  not  to  be  bought." 

They  then  returned  to  Sonna  for  the  next  day's 
dinner,  and  — 
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The  following  morning  vre  vpat  to  our  r 
■igcwortlistowD.     (I  hare  omitted  to  tell  yon  Uiat  tte| 

!  is  close  to  tliis  little  city,  which  sends  &  mcaiba 
Barli&Rieut,  who  is,  without  doubt,  always  sn  ] 
1.)  They  were  breakfasting,  as  before;  but  & 
.  Lovoll  EJgeworth,  the  oldest  sod  of  Mi.  Kdge-I 
were  this  time  nt  the  t^ble  taking  tea.  I  had.  a 
Jing,  no  eyes  for  any  one  but  ber.  I  had  jnffsuaJrf  ^ 
Jlf  that  the  author  of  the  work  on  educaliou,  bjhI  of 
J  productions,  usc-fiil  as  well  as  omamcntu.1,  lujiilil 
ly  herself  by  a  remarkable  exterior.  I  was  niisUkco- 
liall  fif;ure,  eyea  nearly  always  lowered,  a  profoutnllj 
ftst  and  reserved  air,  little  expression  in  the  featmw 
f  not  apeaktug :  such  was  the  reanit  of  my  first  BUt 

But  when  she  spoke,  which  was  much  too  t 

Bny  l;iste,  nothing   could   have  l)een   better  though 

Kiihiiig  bftt<'r  said,  though  always  timidly  expressal, 

I  that  which  fcU  from  her  mouth. 

IWhat  do  you  imagine  was  the  first  subject  of  C 

lliou  started  by  Mr.  Edgewortli? 

r  To  what  degree  do  you  presume,'  said  he  to  mSi 

a  gasometer  can  determine  the  pressure  ezerdaed 

1  elastic  fluid?'     I  will  uot  trouble  you  with  the 

T,  nor  with  the  chemical  conversation  which  begin 

leuded  happily  with  the  breakfast.     We  passed  ii 

parlor.     In  the  middle  was  a  large  table  covered  w 

,  drawings,  and  cards.     Some  one  took  i 

T  me  an  apparatus,  extremely  ingenious  and  simple^ 

t  of  and  maile  by  the  children  of  the  bouse,  1 

■rate   perspective,   and    which   is   descrilwd   in  ti 

Baliee  on  Practical  Education.'     I  admired  it.    '1 

ftnrs,'  said  Mr.   Edgeworth  immediately:   'will  yo 

B  a  remembrance  of  a  family  who  are  sincenlj 
llied  to  you?'     I  accepted  it  with  gratitude.      ~ 
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spoke   of   Ihe  little  qnarrel  with  my  brotlier.    who  had 
reproached  him  with  the  omission  of  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion in  a  work  where  it  seemed  oatural  to  introduce  it. 
He  justified  himself,  first,  inasmuch  as  he  had  showed  in 
his  reply  the  difficulty  of  treating  this  subject  in  &  coun- 
try where  religion  is  not  uniform  ;  and  he  mode  me  read 
the   moat  of  a  very  explicit   declaration  of   hia   opinion 
Dpoa  the  propriety  of  applying  religious  ideas  to  other 
objects  of  education,  which  be  had  inserted  in  the  pref- 
ace of  the  second  edition  of  their  work.     We  passed  on 
lo  various  moral  subjects,  in  which  I  felt  genuine  pleas- 
ure in  finding  myself  in  perfect  accord  with  the  ideas 
of  Maria,  who  followed  and   Usteoed  to  me.     She  and 
her  father  regartled  each  other  with  an  air  of  the  most 
eitreme  surprise,  that  a  stranger,  coming  three  hundred 
leagnes,  seemed  to  have,  so  to  speak,  thoughts  in  com- 
mon with  them.     There  were  many  questions  about  hap- 
piness,   and    particularly   that   of    the    lower   classes   of 
society.     Maria  told  me  that  she  had  written  upon  this 
mbject,  the  most  interesting  tliat  one  coxild  treat  of  prac- 
tically.    I  gave  them  part  of  one  of  those  little  speciGcs 
Icn  happiness  with  which  I  hnve  sometimes  entertained 
mj  friends,  and  wliich  I  have  reason  to  believe  are  good, 
»fter  my  experience,     I  Hjioke  to  them  of  that  serpentine 
fffve  with  which  I  have  always  surrounded  my  life.     Its 
>rie  is  a  horizontal  line  which  represents  sleep :    alwve 
tlM,  is  the  region  of  happiness ;    below,  that  of  miafor- 
■nc.    At  the  end  of  each  day,  in  asking  myself  whether 
■ouI(]  have  liked  l>etter  to  have  slept  than  watched,  the 
'^Ij  tliat  I  make  myself  determines  on  which  side  of 
"W  carve  shall  be  traced  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  this 
""'^i'  is  mode  so  much  ihe  longer  as  the  rememliranee 
*'  lie  meaos  of  pleasure  or  paiu  wh 
~*  daj  18  more  or  lees  exalted.     If 
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of  Itelii^fhaM;  fey  vtiih,  fw  Cram  enqilojiic 
K  nttitam  A*  tiedtte  of  taA  tor  tbe  comiMt 
Uge,  and  m  poitiwlM  lo  mcnaoe  Id  each  om  Oa 
itiliitity  of  moral  enjovmmtd,  they  pl&ce  a  dampa 
kt  noMc  (UnK  of  the  spirit  which  dbttuguishes  Uie 
:;i'Dt  lieing  from  tbe  brute,  and  reiluce  one  b>  tba 
(■  jileoflure- of  simplT  c&ting  aiul  drinking, — tonid 
nciit  of  s«lf-love.  almost  alva^  balanced  byeqoil 
ii-ution,  and  to  a  little  gossip,  for  coinpen8atiM> 
■Hiilt  of  vhich  is,  that  one  compares  that  which  aa 
xtiicci  t>j  all  the  hnman  faculties  directed  towuda 
client  8uni  of  happinesa  with  that  which  he  pB>- 
iii  rotum.     But  it  must  be,  that  In  order  to  procnn 
;i'f|i   Buch   a   masiinuin,    society   shall   be  recoft- 
il  ii|H>ii  its  bOBC  by  cducuion.     It  would  main  a^ 
f  icvoliillon  to  ovcrtuni  that  ancieat  and  GoUiv^ 
nil  Hint  irt  Iiononxl  in  certain  countriea  by  the  nui** 
ili/iilii>ii.     I'crhai»  aome  spirits,  wise  and  conrs'' 
will   tir<iiiH»  tliG  ID  solves,  and,   working  togethec* 
iiIhiiiI  u  (.'rridimt  riiform  ;  but  it  will  not  be  that  iji^  " 
I  hIiIi'Ii  Will  cull  the  fruit  of  their  own  labors." 
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H.  Piotet  concluded  his  acoonnt  of  Maria  aod 
"ftha  &mily  with  some  word^  about  Charlotte  Edge- 
'^rcrth  and  the  eldest  son.    He  returned  to  Sonua, 
cuid  on  his  arrival  in  Oeneva  wrote  thia  description  of 
Xiie  Edgeworths.    He  had  urged  Mr.  Edgeworth  to 
go  to  the  CootiDent,  promiaing  him  letters  of  intro- 
<3action  to  acientifio  friends  in  Paris.    His  advice  de- 
cided Mr.  Edgeworth  to  make  a  Continental  journey, 
and  they  started  in  the  autumn  of  1802.     They 
found  the  account  of  M.  Pictet  very  useful  to  them 
ea  Hub  journey,  for  **  The  Journal  Britannique  "  was 
taken  at  every  public  library  and  in  all  the  "  Settle 
mnta^alei"  and  they  received  many  attentions  in  con- 
tequence  of  its  pleasant  reference  to  them  and  their 
Uterary  labors. 

Dr.  Darwin's  death,  which  occurred  April  17, 1802, 
came  as  a  severe  blow  to  the  Edgeworths.  His 
benevolent  disposition,  long  friendship,  and  clever 
nund,  idl  endeared  him  to  them.  He  wrote  Mr. 
Edgeworth  April  17,  and  dating  his  letter  "  Priory, 
near  Derby,"  describes  their  removal  from  Derby  to 
the  lovely  spot  called  the  Priory.    He  says,  — 

"All  of  vm  like  our  change  of  aitnation.  We  have  a 
I^euaot  boQse,  a  good  garden,  ponda  full  of  fish,  and 
ajdeuiDg  volley  somewbat  like  Sbenstone'e,  —  deep,  nm< 
bngeons,  and  with  a  talkative  stream  running  down  it. 
Onr  boose  is  near  the  top  of  the  valley,  well  screened  by 
hills  from  the  east  and  north,  and  open  to  the  south, 
where  at  four  miles  distance  we  see  Derby  tower.  .  .  . 
Pf»J  tell  the  antfaoress  that  the  water-nymphs  of  our  val- 
1^  will  be  happy  to  assist  her  next  novel."  .  .  . 


f  oi" 

jv  9b.  Jahnwe  bUow;  ■ 
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Iba  EdfteworUia*  Depaitara  for  Englattd.— FIscm  of  InterMt 
TUted.  —  Haria  vUlti  Mim  Watu.  —  France.  —  The  Low 
Coantriee.  — Arrtral  at  Parts.  — Mr.  Watt  — The  Edgeworths 
nuke  many  Pleasant  Acqu^ntancea  and  Frlenda.  — French  Sci- 
entific Men.- Di]inoDt.—Loid  Henry  Petty.- The  DelesMra. 
—  Hme.  de  Poatoret.  — French  Society.  —  Hadama  d'Ondltot.- 
UtenuT  Hen.  — Noted  Womeo.  — Maila'a  Works  tiuulated 
Into  French,  German,  and  Spanish.  —  Police  Surveillance.— 
Harla  ineeta  H.  Bdelcnntz.  —  An  Offer  of  Hanlage.  —  Hei 
DeciaioD. 

Is  the  autumn  of  1802  the  Edgeworths'  party, 
consisting  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgeworth,  Maria,  and 
Charlotte,  set  out  for  England,  on  their  way  to  the 
Continent.  They  were  accompanied  by  Erameline, 
■who  left  them  at  Conway,  and  proceeded  to  the 
boime  of  Mrs.  Beddoes,  at  Bristol,  where  ahe  was 
married  to  John  King,  a  Bui^eon,  afterwards  quite 
distiDguishcd.  This  gentleman,  whose  name  waa 
more  properly  Konig,  was  a  native  of  Berne,  Switz- 
sr'land.  He  was  a  very  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Bed- 
does, and  associated  with  him  in  his  experiments  at 
Clifton.  Southey,  in  writing  John  May  in  1827, 
*hen  Dr.  King  removed  to  Bristol,  says, — 

*'I  would  have  yon  know  King,  the  sut^eon,  also, 
■^itli  whom  I  have  lived  in  tenna  of  great  intimacy,  and 
'or  whom  1  have  a  great  and  sincere  regard.  His  wife  is 
^ater  of  Miss  Edgeworth.     A  more  remarkable  man  is  not 
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rosily  to  be  fouoJ,   ontl   Lis  professional  skill  b  1 
gn-aX." 

Soutbcy  wrote  a  Dr.  King  a  letter  iu  Freocl 
wliicb  is  rather  a  ciirioUH  production.  It  is  addreoM 
to  John  King,  Esq.,  Pneumatic  Institution,  Uo 
Wells,  Bristol. 

*'  C«  matin-la  pour  le  premiere  fois,  rinvlLation  de  II 
Mgowortb  a  son  chat«aa  m'&  trouii^,  c'cst  a  dire,  vertnli 
mout,  par  nn  jeane  Iriandois,  tiomme  d'esprit  et  i\a'ii 
meilleur,  boo  democrat.  Je  voaa  prie  faitcs  mes  reiwrcil 
ments  ft  Mme.  Beddoes  pour  sa  pere.  Je  euis  vi 
Mcm^ut  oMig<S  et  j'espere  profitcr  par  sa  politesse  & 
mais,  peut-etre.  mon  ami,  nous  voyagwns  ensemble  ( 
Ireland.  Des  montagnes,  des  rochers,  <ti?s  sauvagM,  t> 
il  plaa  a  fainr  un  Voyage  Pittori'sqac  meilleur  que  cello  A 
TOtrc  am)  M.  Bourret  qui  a  6crit  aur  votre  terre. 

[Signed]    Je  sula  veritablement  au  fausse  | 
voire  ami,  Robebt  ISuirmBT." 

Maria  says,  — 

"Cbarlotte,  wLo  Wiu  then,  ac4?ordiiig  to  tbe  descriptit 
of  a  celebrated  foreigner,  'jeune  peraontie  de  Miu  ax 
jolir,  fniiche  comme  la  roue,'  accompanied  ns  to  P>riB. 

"Iu  i>.issing  tbrougb  England,  we  went  to  Derbysi 
to  tbe  Priory,  to  which  we  bad  been  §o  kindly  inriu 
by  him  who  was  now  no  more.  The  Priori'  was  all  (till 
ness,  melancholy,  and  monming.  It  was  a  painful  v 
yet  not  withont  satisfaction ;  for  my  father's  affecliani) 
maimer  seemed  to  soollic  the  widow  and  daughters  of  It 
frienci.  who  were  deeply  sensible  of  the  respect  and  MI 
OUB  rrgard  he  showed  for  Dr.  Darwin's  memory.' 

They  found  *'  the  servants  in  deep  mourning,  Ml 
Darwin  and  her  three  beautiful  daughtei-s  in  is^ 
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n^onming,  and  deeply  afflicted."    The  daughters  of 

•^.  Darwin  were  celebrated  for  their  beauty,  which 

^as  an  inheritance  from  their  lovely  mother.    Fran- 

^^^  Waddington,  afterwards  Baroness  Bunsen,  in 

^^  recollections  of  her  childhood,  remarks  on  these 

^^idies,  "whose  appearance  is  still  distinct  in  my 

^^emory ; "  and  she  adds  that  they  "  adorned  in  life 

'ti'lie  families  into  which  they  married,  by  merit  equal 

their  beauty/' 

On  their  way  towards  London  the  party  saw  Lord 
enrthyn's  slate-quarries  at  Bangor,  the  copper-works 
t  Holywell,  and  visited  the  very  interesting  estab- 
lishment of  Josiah  Wedgwood  at  Etruria.     Thomas 
"Wedgwood,  the  son  of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  the  founder 
of  the   celebrated  pottery-works,   was  a  friend  of 
X)r.  Beddoes,  and  assisted  him  pecuniarily,  that  the 
Pneumatic  Institution  might  aid  more  poor  patients. 
He  also  passed  some  time  at  the  institution,  in  the 
Tain  hopes  of  relief  from  the  inhalation  of  the  various 
gases  used  by  Dr.  Beddoes  in  pulmonary  diseases. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  called  on  Lord  Moira  at  Downing- 
ton  Castle,  and  was  very  cordially  received  by  the 
son  of  his  old  friend  Lady  Moira.  He  gave  him  a 
letter  to  the  Princess  Joseph  de  Monaco,  who  was 
formerly  Mrs.  Doyle. 

Maria,  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Mary  Sneyd,  tells  an 
interesting  story  of  a  visit  made  to  a  sister  authoress. 
At  I^icester,  the  party  having  heard  of  Miss  Watts, 
a  poetess  who  had  published  a  volume  of  poems 
and  translated  parts  of  "  Tasso,"  went  to  visit  her, 
ushered  in  by  the  enthusiastic  bookseller  whom  they 
had  visited,  and  who  told  them  of  her  abode. 
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VThon  wc  had  dined,  wc  set  out  with  our  enthusiastic 
seller.     We  were  shown  by  the  light  of  a  laotem 
I  a  very  narrow  passage  between  high  walls,  to  the 
of  a  deeent-lookiug  house.     A  maid-servant,  candle 
md,  received  us.     '  Be  pleased,  ladies,  to  walk  up- 
$.'    A  neatish  room,  nothing  extraordinary  in  itex- 
the  inhabitants, — Mrs.  Watts,  a  tall,  black-eyed, 
,  dragon-looking  woman  in  the  background;  Miss 
:s,  a  UiU  young  lady  in  white,  fresh  color,  fair,  thin 
face,  rather  pretty.     The  moment  Mrs.  Edgewoilh 
•ed,  Miss   Watts,  mistaking   her  for  the   authoress, 
"d    forward,    with    arms  —  long,    thin    arms — out- 
ched  to  their  utmost  swing.     '  Oh,  wiiat  ak  honor 
IS ! '  each  word  and  syllable  rising  in  tone  till  the 
'oacheil  a  scream.     Instead  of  embracing  my  mother, 
•r  first  :ulitni  llireateiu'd,  she  started  back  to  the  far- 
rinl  uf   tho  room  ;  whicli  was  not  liirht  enough  to 
hov  attitude*  distiiu'tlv,  but  it  seemed    intemUn.!  to 
;ss  tlu'  n'c'i'ilinix  of  awe-struck   admiration,  stopjK'd 
K'  wall.     Cljarlottt*  aud  I  passed  by  unnoticed,  and 
d  oursolvi's  l)v  the  old  lady's  desire;  she,  after  mak- 
twist iiiizs   of   her   wrists,  elbows,    and    neck,  all  of 
li  appeared  to  bo  dislocated,  fixed  herself  in  her  arm- 
',  rostinu:  her  hands  on  the  l)lack  mahocjanv  .'^p/rtV^^ 
vs.     llcr  person  was  no  sooner  at  rest,  than  her  eyes 
ill  licr  features  beiran  to  move  in  all  directions.     She 
•d  like  a  nervous  and  suspicions  person    electrified, 
seemed  to  be  the  actinpj  partner  in  this  house,  to 
h  over  her  treasure  of  a  dau«rliter,  to  supply  her  with 
Uy  wisdom,  to  look  upon  her  as  a  pluenix,  and  — 
I  her.     Miss  AVatts  was  all  ecstasy,  and  lifting  up  of 
s   and   eyes.  speakin«T    nlways    in    that   loud,  shrill, 
rieal  tone  with  which  a  pui)pet-master  supplies   his 
etd.     1,  all  the  time,  sat  like  a  mouse.     My  father 
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Mked,  *Whidi  of  those  ladies,  madam,  do  yoo  think  \a 
yoor  Biater  ODthoresa  ? '  ^ '  I  am  no  phTsiognomist  [in  a 
•ereech]  bat  I  do  imagine  that  to  be  the  lad;,'  bowing 
■8  she  sat,  almost  to  the  groond,  and  pointing  to  Mra. 
Edgeworth.  '  No :  guess  again.'  —  *  Then,  that  mnst  be 
Me,*  bowing  to  Charlotte.  'No.'  — 'Then  tbia  lady,' 
looking  forward  to  aee  what  sort  of  an  animal  I  was,  for 
she  had  never  seen  me  lall  this  inatant.  To  make  me 
some  amends,  she  now  drew  her  chair  close  to  me,  and 
b^an  to  pour  forth  praises.  '  Lady  Delacour,  oh  I  "Let- 
ters for  Literary  Ladiea,"  oh  I ' 

<*  Now  for  the  pathetic  part  Tbia  poor  girl  sold  a 
DOTel,  in  four  voiames,  for  ten  guineas  to  Lane." 

On  their  arrival  in  London,  Mr.  Edgeworth  bought 
a  large,  comfortable  travelling-carriage  for  their  Con- 
tinental journey.  They  left  England  for  Calais, 
where  they  landed  the  4th  of  October,  after  a  very 
rough  and  disagreeable  passage. 

This  is  a  picture  given  by  Maria  of  their  depar- 
ture from  Gravelines  for  Brussels.  They  went  from 
Calais  to  Gravelines,  and  there  took  Flemish  horses 
for  their  carrii^. 

*'An  equipage  at  which  Sobriety  herself  could  not 
have  forborne  to  laugh.  To  our  London  coach  were  fas- 
tened by  long  rope-traces  six  Flemish  horses  of  different 
heights,  but  each  laige  and  clumsy  enough  to  draw  an 
English  wagon.  The  nose  of  the  foremost  horse  was 
tbirly-flve  feet  from  the  body  of  the  coach,  their  hoofs 
all  shaggy,  their  manes  all  uncombed,  and  tbcir  tails  long 
enough  to  please  Sir  Charles  Grandison  himself.  These 
beasts  were  totally  disCDCumbered  of  every  sort  of  hai^ 
uas  except  one  strap,  which  fastened  the  saddle  on  their 
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ks ;  mm]  high.  Ugh  u|>on  tltclr  Imdm  nnt  ppjtnlly 
pFiulknUr  loag<w^ted  postUioiu  In  jadt-lMXiU,  <ril& 
n  in  tlioir  Bwotbii." 

To    break    tlie    tnon^itnnr  of    the  road  between 
ivelines  and  IlnisaeK  )laria  had  a  book  cdltd 
Tu  Voy&ge  (laua  1e»   Vaya   Qua,  pat  il.   Dretunt* 
1  the  story  of   MUe.  de  Clermont,  in   Mme.  M 
aUs'i  "  Pctits   Romans,"  to  read.     She  saj^  d( 
ever  read  a  more  pathetlo  and  finely  vrritten  tile^ 
a  tlie  latter.     Maria  was  always  an  admirer  uf  the 
lantio  and  BcntimcotiJ  in  literature,  though  acoiued 
the  critics  of  wanting  those  qualities  in  her  0*0 
tingB.     In  all  her  remarks  nboat  the  works  rf 
ers,  this  is  noticeable,  that  she  had  a  strong  and 
t  appreciation  of  pathos  and  imagination, 
^t  Bruges  the  Edgewortlis   met  the  librarian  o£ 
Ecole  Ccntrale,  while  visiting  that  instituUon, 
1  also  a  Mr.  Edwards,  an   Englishman  from  isr 
ica.     He  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Brian  Edwards,  and 
1  acquainted  with  Johnson    the  bookseller,  xni 
I  met  Dr.  Aikin  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barbanld  at 
house-     M.  Lenet  found  them  to  be  the  Edge- 
rths  described  by  Pictet  in  the  paper  in  "The  Bi- 
)theque  Britannique,"  and  was  very  attentive  and 
rteous.     They   reached    Paris    after    a    pleasant 
rney,  somewhat  marred   by  the  annoyance   of  a 
rier,  who  was  very  necessary  at  that  day  in  Con- 
;ntal  travelling.     Maria  wrote  that  he  might  find 
lething  needed  by  them  "if  he  is  not  drunk 
Loh  was,   apparently,   not  an    unusual   condition 
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On  their  arriyal  in  Paris,  they  took  lodgings  in  the 
Rue  de  Lille.     Maria  says  of  their  Parisian  life,  — 

^'  After  a  delightful  tour  through  the  Low  Countries, 
we  arrived  at  Paris,  where  we  were  to  spend  the  winter. 
In  the  Hotel,  Place  de  Louis  Quinze,  to  which  we  drove 
on  entering  Paris,  my  father  was  fortunate  in  meeting  his 
illustrious  friend,  Mr.  Watt.  To  him  he  owed  an  intro- 
duction to  many  foreigners  of  celebrity.  Pictet  had,  as 
we  found,  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  prepared  the  way 
for  us  at  Paris ;  and  there  he  more  than  kept  all  his  prom- 
ises of  assistance,  and  of  introduction  to  his  numerous 
literary  acquaintance  and  to  highly  cultivated  and  agree- 
able society.  He  was  not  in  Paris  on  our  arrival ;  but  we 
had,  among  other  kind  friends,  in  particular,  the  venerable 
Abbd  Morellet.^ 

.  .  .  "  M.  de  Prony,^  who  was  then  at  the  head  of 
Les  Pouts  et  Chausies^  showed  him,  in  the  best  manner, 
all  that  to  a  well-informed  engineer  was  most  worthy  of 
notice  in  the  repository  of  that  celebrated  school,  put 
him  in  the  way  of  seeing  every  other  invention,  object, 
and  person  in  the  mechanical  and  engineering  department ; 
but,  a]x>ve  all,  he  felt  grateful  for  M.  de  Prony's  giving 
him  so  much  of  his  own  conversation,  and  for  various 
indubitable  proofs  of  private  esteem  and  confidence. 

*'  Berthollct,  Montgolfier,  and  Breguct  gratified  him  by 
bestowing  that  gift,  of  which  philosophers  and  men  of 
science,  occupied  upon  great  objects,  and  independent  of 
common  society,  best  know  the  value,  —  their  time.     It 

^  Morellet,  Andrd.  A  celebrated  abbe,  born  at  Lyons  in  1727. 
He  wrote  some  works  on  political  economy  and  statistics.  Died  in 
1819. 

s  Prony,  Gaspard-Clair-Fran^ois-Marie-Riche  de.  Baron  de  Pro- 
ny.    A  distinguished  French  mathematician.    1755-1839. 
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J  at  tiiis  period  that  we  Bret  became  acquamted  with 

Bexoellent  (rieud,  M.  Dumoot. 

1  Tliia  gentkman,  so  well  known  hy  liia  converaalion*! 
laU  aud  hia  exquisite  critical  acumen,  has  entitled  liim- 
I  to  llie  gratitude  of  the  literary  and  political  worl<lli 
trol,  nud  of  Englishmen  in  particular,  by  the  suco«8> 

Bpains  he  has  bestowed  in  arranging,  elucidating,  ud 

iiig  kuonn  to  the  ContiDeiit  of  Europe  several  filiK 

I  English  works,* — works  which,  notwitbatanding  tbeir 

Kb  of  thought  nnd  extent  of  views,  would  never  ban 

Biired  popularity,  if  they  had  not  been  re-written  in 

iDumoat's  clear  and  forcible  style. 

J  From  the  commencement  of  their  friendship  in  IJtOi, 

Ifatber  continued  to  correspond  with  M.  Dumoiit;  ftod 
!  much  to  his  critical  advice  and  sagacity  in  all  our 

B^ary  pui'suils  and  publicalions. " 

.  Diimont,  of  whom   the  reader  will  hear  rauoh 

L  ilisa  Edgeworth,  was  travelling  with  lus  pupil 

riend.    Lord   Henry   Petty.     Miss   Edgeworth 

;  them  at  the  house  of  Mrae,  Gautier  at  Passy. 

Itet  had  described  M.  Delessert  to  the  Edgeworths 

J  kind  of  "  French  Rumford."     They  found  Mrae. 

iessert  intelligent  and  agreeable,  and  their  daugh- 

1  Mme.  Gautier,  very  charming.     Rousseau  wrote 

"  Letters  on  Botany  "  for  this  lady.     He  was  a 

Ind  of  the  family.     Franqois  Delessert,  the  second 

B  educated  cliiefly  by  his  sister,  Mme.  Gautier. 

Iria   describes  Passy  as   a   "  French   Richmoiid." 

.  Gautier  had  "  fiaie  eyes,  was  very  intelligenti 

I  well  dressed." 

om'ft  Traill^  sur  la  Ugialation,  and  Tb&irie  des  Pelnei 
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Lord  Heniy  Petty  was  to  play  a  prominent  part 
in  the  li£d  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  as  a  good  friend  for 
many  years.  The  present  generation  of  readers  will 
remember  him  better  as  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
the  amietu  curue  of  politics,  and  the  very  type  of 
a  mild  and  venerable  Whig.  He  lived  to  be  the 
Nestor  of  his  party.  This  nobleman  was  the  son  of 
the  first  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  by  his  second  wife, 
a  daughter  of  Lord  Ossory.  He  succeeded  his  elder 
brother  in  the  title  in  1809. 

Lord  Henry  Petty  was  educated  at  the  Westmin- 
ster School ;  and,  after  passing  there  five  years,  he 
was  sent  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Lord  Ash- 
burton  and  he  passed  much  of  their  leisure  at  the 
house  of  the  celebrated  Dugald  Stewart,  then  pro- 
fessor in  the  University.  He  also  joined  what  was 
known  as  the  "  Speculative  Society,"  and  exercised 
his  i>owers  of  debate  at  these  weekly  meetings.  On 
leaving  Edinburgh,  Lord  Henry  was  entered  at  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge;  where  he  staid  till  1801, 
when  he  took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  By  his 
Other's  desire  he  then  started  with  M.  Dumont  to 
make  a  tour  of  the  Continent;  but  the  peace  of 
Amiens  was  too  brief  to  allow  time  for  this  journey, 
and  he  returned  to  England  that  year.  He  was 
almost  immediately  nominated  and  elected  to  the 
family  borough  of  Calne.  After  a  year's  silence  he 
first  spoke  on  the  subject  of  Ireland.  He  showed  a 
remarkable  degree  of  information  on  political  econo- 
my, and  he  was  welcomed  by  the  opposition  as  a 
valuable  adherent.  In  1803,  when  Lord  Melville 
was  charged  with  retaining  sums  of  money  in  his 
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lis  as  troasiiror  of  the  na^y,  and  a  ^'iolent  party 

Kgli;  t'lisui'il.  Lonl  Henry  distinguiijhcd  liimself 

Ini  cxL'L'iHliiigly  alilc  speech,  which  made  many 

l-iih'r  liiiii  ii  riviil  of   i'itt  in    oratory.     At  tlie 

iif  I'itt,  in  ISOii.  Lord  lli-nry  was  nffert'ii.  uuil 

■[.I'll,   ortiri;    us    L'iiancL-Uor    of    ihti    exchetiuer; 

1  lie  was  also  clcctcil  by  a  vi-ry  large  majority  to 

Inprcscntation  of  the  University  of  Cinibriilge, 

J  his  opjionents  Lortis  Allhorjte  and  Palmerstou. 

|ii  ihe  doiith  of  Fox  "the  minititry  of  all  the  t«l- 

'  soon  fi-ll ;  and  Lonl  Henry  lost  his  ofGce,  and 

his  seal  in  Parliament,  hy  his  consistent  advocacy 

'iiiliiplic  elaim.     The  university  elected  Sir 

|kary  (iihlj-;  by  only  two  voles  over  Lord  Palm- 

ami    Lnrd    Ili-nry  was   at    the   fnot   of  tlie 

I-   w.LJ.   howcvor.  [irtniiiiMl  wiih  a   sr-at  hr 

,l:.r  nl'   tlir    DliliO    nf    Ih'drnnl.  anil  IVtlinicd 

,  :i"..i-.l.  a  l)-iMi].jli  so  small  ih.-.t  it  ii':uri-d  in 
.  A  Ml  tin-  lirV.u'in  iSill.  In  ISOS  he  mar- 
i,>;i.ii[.  l.ailv  Lmii-a  Sirari;ji'wavs.  daughter 
Lu!  i.f  II.  li.-hT.  In  iyO:'.'..n  iho  dt-aih  ..f 
i,.l  iiMi-iuU.  Jiis  hiiir-lii-uih.T.  he  io.,k  iiis 
lii'  llniiM'  lit'  Peers.  Lnni  LauMlnwne  etui- 
§ril  ill  ihi-  iiiij'osiii.iii  till  1S:27,  ivjn'n  lie  jnined  llie 
li-HMii'i!]  iif  -Mr.  Caiiiiiiii:.  as  scerctary  for  the 
.  I),IMr;iih'iit.  Tlif  iliMili  -if  Mr.  (.'aiiniug.  ami 
|i;il,._^.  Ml,i,li  ).niie_'!:l  in  the  Liveri.ool  eiiliiuet 
1„.  ])::k,-  ,.[■  \V,;:i:.::..ii.  mad.-  Lui.l  Lannhiwiie 


lol   ^^:i 
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The  ;ibolitiMii  vi  &la 


His  name  is  as-n- 
irr>  diiriii-  the  h.itf- 
ve  pai!  in  jn.liiieal 
■y.  and  the  Catholic 


r^t";  -A  ■ 
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mnancipation  acts,  had  his  heartfelt  support.  His 
urbanity  and  courtesy  to  his  political  opponeots  voo 
for  him  a  large  measure  of  esteem  and  reganL 

Under  Earl  Grey's  administraticm  Lord  Lanedowiie 
held  the  office  of  president  of  the  oounefl  for  nearl j 
ten  years,  with  a  brief  exception, — the  period  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  short  administration.  On 
the  formation  of  the  Russell  eahinet,  in  liM6w  Lord 
Lansdowne  returned  to  office  as  ptesidem  fA  the 
Qouncil,  and  ably  advocated  the  cause  of  natiowal 
education.  On  the  retirement  of  the  ndniiteri  frMi 
office,  in  1852,  Lord  Lansdowne  took  a  digni&ed  kave 
of  official  life,  in  a  heartfelt  address  to  the  H^me 
announcing  the  dissolution  of  the  Lord  John  Baweil 
eabinet.  He  was  often  consulted  by  the  queen,  who 
was  the  fourth  sovereign  under  whom  he  had  held 
office.  One  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  oomviiieMnr  of 
Lord  Lansdowne's  official  life.  Liberal  ri^rwi  v«m; 
his  first  and  last  care  during  a  long  yA\\y:'^\  "^^z-^^.r-^ 
reform  measures  had  his  earliest  atter*t:o:i :  i:.-;  :.> 
lived  long  enough  to  see  the  Huccea«f'Ji  zhn^\\  A  :.-^ 
labois. 

Lansdowne  House,  in  Berkeley  Square-  'w'^i-.  o:.e  'A 
the  houses  adorned  alike  by  the  domestic  v:rvve>^  a:«'l 
social  graces.  Its  master  was  early  thro-A-n  ariio.^^ 
men  of  distinction  in  literature,  politic^  and  art ;  and 
he  soon  became  the  liberal  friend  and  f/atron  of  art 
and  literature.  Of  Lady  Lan-sdoTnije  there-  are  many 
charming  mentions  in  contemiy>raneoa»  literature. 
which  will  be  noticed  later. 

Dumont,  the   remarkable  tutor  of  the  brilliant 
young  Englishman,  was  to  become  the  iatimate  friend 
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[  valued  critic  of  Miss  Edgeworth ;  and  the  Gen»- 
.  pasteur  himt^tf  became  so  prominent  a  tnan  in 
ratitre  that  a  little  sketch  of  his  life  muxt  be  girca 
B.  Pierre  Etienne  Louis  Dumont  waa  bora  b 
lova  in  l"o9.  lie  studied  thcologj- ;  and.  afler 
[idling  a  while  is   bis  native   place,  be  wcut  U 

Petersbiit^,  in  1783,  ivhcre  he  took  cliarge  rf 

French  Protestant  Cburt^h. 

a  1785  ho  left  Russia  for  England,  where  lie 
ame  tutor  to  tlio  sons  of  Lord  Shi'lbnme.  He 
anio  very  intimatfl  with  many  of  tho  Whig  party, 
with  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  he  formed  a  dose 
ndship. 

le  liad  known  Romilly  early  in  life  at  GenCTi, 
1  Kjicke  of  Dumont  in  his  account  of  his  own  early 

Its  follows :  — 

'  His  rigorous  understanding,  his  cxteosive  knowledge, 
his  splendid  e1o<]ueucc  Utted  him  to  have  act«d  the 
lest  part  in  public  life ;  while  the  brilliancy  of  his  will 
cheerfulness  of  hia  humor,  and  the  charms  of  bis 
iTraation,  have  made  hira  the  delight  of  every  privBte 
cty  in  which  he  has  lived.  But  liia  most  valuable 
lities  are,  his  strict  integrity,  bis  zeal  to  serve  those 
itn  he  is  attached  to,  and  bia  most  affectionate  dispo- 


)uiing  the  early  years  of  the  French  Revolution, 
aiont  was  in  Paris,  where  be  saw  much  of  'S^n- 
u ;  and  he  has  given  the  world  much  valuable  ' 
jrmation  about  that  period,  in  bis  "  Souvenirs  j 
Mirabeau  et  sur  les  deux  Premiers  Assemble 
;ialatjvus,"  published  in  1832,  seven  years  after- 
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the  WTitei*s  death.  In  1791  Dumont  returned  to 
England,  and  formed  an  intimacy  with  Jeremy  Ben- 
tbam. 

Bentham  gave  him  his  manuscripts,  and  he  labored 
long  and  patiently  to  elucidate  and  make  available 
the  iuuiiense  material  which  the  philosopher  had 
prepared.  The  results  were  the  various  works  of 
Bentham  on  legislation.  Macaulay  says  of  his  indus- 
trious and  unselfish  work,  in  an  eloquent  eulogium 
of  him,  in  reviewing  his  "  Souvenirs  de  Mirabeau," 
"  Possessed  of  talents  and  acquirements  which  made 
hin^  great,  he  wished  only  to  te  u»eful." 

Hazlitt  wittily  says  of  this,  Bentham 's  "works 
have  been  translated  into  French.  They  ought  to 
be  translated  first  into  English,"  Sydney  Smith  also 
commented  on  Dumont's  share  in  this;  saying  to 
Moore,  that  Duraont  had  brought  out  the  obscurity 
of  Bentham,  and  made  it  "clear  and  understandable." 
In  1814  Dumont  returned  to  Geneva,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  representative  council.  He  died  in 
1825  at  Milan. 

The  Delesserts  were  visited  intimately  by  the 
Edgeworths,  who  found  them  most  khid  aiid  friend- 
ly. Madame  Delessert  was  the  benefactress  of  Rous- 
Beaa.  It  was  said  he  was  never  so  good  or  happy  as 
when  in  her  society.  To  her  generosity  he  owed  his 
retreat  in  Switzerland.  She  was  s  woman  of  high 
character,  and  her  talon  was  closed  to  those  of  whoso 
conduct  she  could  not  approve ;  though  ber  acts  of 
benevolence  were  many  and  wise.  It  is  said  that 
Berquin's  "Ami  des  Enfans"  records  one  of  her 
charitable  deeds;  bat  hei  own  children  could  not  tell 
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i  Edgeworth  wliicli  etory  contained  this  episodei 
fie  concealed  it. 

f  the  many  friends  they  made  in  Paris  may 
jiamed   Kfme.  de  Postoret.     Tliis  lady,  who  was 
I  tiriginal  of  "  Mme.  de  Fleuiy,"  in  Maria's  story 
lliat  name,  was  preceptress  to  the  princests  in  t)iA 
Bent  rtfjime,  being  appointed  to  that  post  in  oppo- 
lin  to  the  wife  of  Condorcet ;  while  M,  de  Paatoret 
1  chosen  preceptor  to  tlie  dauphin.     M.  Pastoret 
pveaident  o£   the  First  A-ssembty,  and  at  Ilia 
of  the   king's   council   before   tlio   rcvolutimi. 
alone  was  eaved  from  the  guillotine :  the  other 
members  perished  in  the  reign  of  terror;  he 
liped  by  his  courage  and  decision.    Tha  Manjais 
phnstelhix's  speech  best  desenbes  Mme.  de  Pas- 
says  Maria:  '■'■  EUe  n'a  point  d'exprctxion  font 
et   point   de  grdee   sans   erpresnon."      hovaa 
VlII.   made   Cnunt   Pastoret   a   marquis,  and  ha 
I  afterwards  chancellor  of  France. 
|lr.  Ticknor  says  in  1818,— 

I  SliG  lias  natural  talent,   and  has    cultivate   IiencU 
I  Imve  seldom  seen  a  better  balanced  mindi  or 

more  justly  regulated," 


meotiona  meeting   Mme.  de 


Hr.    Ticknor   ag 
Itoret  in  1837 :  - 

I  The  Jlme.  de  Fleury  of  Miss  Edgcworth.  This  Ulc 
1  founded  on  incidents  in  Mme.  Pastoret's  life  relatiil 
Ler  to  Mlaa  Edgeworth,  to  whom  sbe  was  much  at- 
.  .  De  Flciiry  wns  not  an  invented  name,  but 
I  name  of  au  estate  belonging  to  Ler,  and  token  as 
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I  sneh  by  Miss  Eclgcirorth,  whom  she  knows  personally 
^  cxtrcmel;  well. ' ' 

In  February  of  1803,  Maria  made  a  sketch  for  the 
story  of  "  Mme.  de  Fieury,"  but  did  not  finish  it  till 
long  afterwards.  The  incident  of  the  locked-up 
I  child  was  told  her  by  Mme.  Pastoret,  to  whom  it 
had  happened.  The  period  of  the  Revohition  waa 
a  frightful  one  for  the  Pastorets,  but  they  leiinied 
much  from  thitt  time  of  suffering  and  distress. 

Mme.  Pastoret  was  a  uo^le  character,  and  she  did 
I  much  for  the  cause  of  education.  She  Srst  estab- 
'  li:ihed  infant-schools  in  France. 

The  Edgeworths  visited  much,  and  made  many 
acquaintances  among  the  various  circles  which  gath- 
ered again  in  Paris  after  the  return  of  the  nobles. 
At  the  house  of  M.  and  Jlrae.  Suard  they  met 
many  eminent  men  and  channing  women.  M.  Suard 
was  editor  of  the  "Publiuiste."  Mme.  Suard  "Mr. 
Day  paid  his  court  to  thirty  years  ago." 

At  the  house  of  the  venerable  Abb^  Morellet, 
Maria  met  an  old  lady  of  note.  This  was  "  Mme. 
d'Ouditot,  an  old  lady  of  seventy-two,  —  tJie  •Julie  ' 
of  Rousseau."  She  describes  her  as  "shockingly 
ngly,  and  squints,"  but  adds,  — 

"  I  wish  I  could  be  such  a  woman  at  seventy-two.  She 
told  us  that  Rousseau,  whilst  he  was  writing  ao  fintly  on 
education,  ami  leaving  his  own  children  in  the  foundling 
hospital,  defended  himself  with  so  much  clo()UL>ncc  that 
even  those  who  blamed  him  in  their  hearts  could  not  find 
mswer  bim. 

"Onoe  at  dimier  at  Mme.  d'Ouditot's  there  was  a 
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riyramid  of  tniit.  Roiisqcnii,  in  helping  liimsolf,  tank 
■  •each  nliioh  forroecl  tlif  bnso  of  llio  iiyramid,  and  ttx 

I  fell  iiniuiMl  lately.  'O  Koussemi ! '  add  she,  'Hal 
Ibat  you  always  do  nith  all  our  Bystcmai  yon  pdl 

1  with  &  single  U)udi,  but  wlio  will  biiilil  u|i  nbat  \M 
I  ilown  ? '  I  iLsk«<l  if  tit;  was  |^ritU.'ful  fur  all  the 
i  shown  hira.  '  No,  he  was  nngratef  ul :  he  bad  i 
Isund  bad  qualities ;  but  I  tumcd  my  atleulioii  from 
J  to  Ilia  genius,  and  the  good  he  ha<l  done  inankiad.' 

II  felt  in  ber  company  the  delightful  iufluencc  ot  ■ 
Irful  tomper,  and  soft,  attractive  manners  ;  enthusiMH 
Hh  doea  not  extinguish,  and  wbicb  spends,  but  docs  uot 
^,  itself  on  small  but  not  trifling  objecto." 

■he  Abb^  Morellet,  at  whose  breakfast  this  cod-  | 

BittioTi  took  place,  was  a  man  of  marked  charao- 

Wis  high  moral  courage  and  consistent  conduct 

Imghout  the  trying  period  of  the  revolution  gave 

J  a  place  in  the  esteem  and  regard  of  his  friends, 

Ich  his  learning  and  fine  literary  taste  increased. 

Ihad  a  deservedly  high  influence  in  Paris,     Mr. 

worth  had  made  his  acquaintance  in  1772-73, 

ho  was  in  France   with  Mr.  Day.     Maria  was 

1    interested   in   the    abbi     She   says   tliat  he 

Ined  to  enjoy  his   position   among   the   younger 

pie,  whose  society  he  frequented.     "I  hear  peo- 

I  complaining  of  growing  old,"  said  he;  "but  for 

Bpart.  I  enjoy  the  privileges  and  comforts,  in  short, 

iivenience,  of  old  age   (_les  commoditit  de  h 

w/e«)if)."    This  amiable,  respectable,  and  respected 

,  in  some  playful  lines  he  wrote  on  hia  o\vn 

Ihday,  declares,  that  if  the  gods  were  to  permit 

to  return  again  ou  earth,  iu  whatever  form  he 
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might  choose,  he  should  make,  perhaps,  the  whim- 
sical choice  of  returning  to  this  world  as  an  old  man. 

They  met  Camille  Jordan,^  and  M.  Degerando.^ 
Jordan  had,  just  before  this,  published  a  pamphlet 
on  the  choice  of  Bonaparte  as  First  Consul  for  life. 
This  was  at  first  condemned;  but,  as  the  time  was  not 
ripe  for  Napoleon  to  declare  himself  as  a  complete 
despot,  he  allowed  the  address  to  go  unpunished. 
At  the  home  of  Mme.  Gampan  they  met  Mme.  R^ 
camier,  ^^the  beautiful  lady  who  had  nearly  been 
squeezed  to  death  in  Paris."  Mme.  Campan  pro- 
fessed to  follow  the  principles  of  ^^  Professional  Edu- 
cation" in  her  great  boarding-school,  and  later  at 
the  institution  at  Ecouen,  where  the  daughters  of  the 
officers  of  the  legion  of  honor  were  educated.  Mme. 
Campan  paid  the  Edgeworths  ^^  many  compliments." 
Mr.  Edgeworth  was  not  greatly  impressed  with 
2ime.  R^camier.  He  says,  ^^She  certainly  is  hand- 
some, but  there  is  nothing  noble  in  her  appear- 
ance. —  She  was  very  civil,"  he  adds.  They  attended 
one  of  Mme.  R^camier's  salons^  and  found  there  *'*'  a 
strange  melange  of  merchants  and  poets,  philoso- 
phers, and  parvenues,  English,  French,  Portuguese, 
and  Brazilian."  Says  Maria,  ^^They  also  went  to 
the  opera  with  her." 

Among  other  notabilities  they  met  Mme.  Lavoi- 
sier; Gen.  Kosciusko,^  "simple  in  his  manners,  like 
all  truly  great  men,"  says  Maria ;  the  Prince  and 

^  CamHle  Jordan,  French  orator  and  statesman.    1771-1821. 
<  Bfarie  Joseph  de  Qerando,  French  writer  on  education  and 
I^losophy.    1772-1SI2. 

*  Koedosko,  Polish  patriot  and  leader.    1706-1817. 
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F  JoMph  (le  Ifoosoo ;  and  tbe  Abb^  S 

the  funoos  institiiiion  of  the  al 

a  of  tb«  (leaf  and  dumb,  with  tl 

if  Mme.  Suanl's  assemblagies 

'   celebrated   Lally-Tolleiidal,  and 

I  de  CrilloD.     Tbe  Marquis  Lally-ToUendal  effli* 

IaI  to  England  with  Mme.  de  Staiel,  and  iigarH 

1  Misb  Uoroey's  account  of  the  life  at  Jii&i- 

|UaU.     Ua»e.  de  Stael  called  liim  "  i>  plii$  ffra 

I  aauiUttt"  but  be  vas  usually  known  in 

kcc,  by  his  ekHjlwnce,  as  the  French  Cfeero. 

s  Ef^wocth's  ptetty  novel  of  "  Belinda  "  ttu 

1  ioto  tbe  Pteoch  by  tbe  Cointe  do  Sfgur 

^t  tlus  tiiiM.    **Caetle  Rockrent "  was  tnvnsl^cd 

tbe   Gt-Tman.      Maria    saw   an    extract    from 

fV.c  lUckrciit*'  in  a  Frcncli  book.     This  gave 

'T.-.kf.  tbe  confinemeut  of  Lady  C'athcart  to  hei 

h.vjse  for  many  j-ears,  and  tbe  sweeping  tbe  stain 

JTuAily  with  bis  wig,  as  common  and  usual  occur- 

ros  in  IrelaiKl.     Wbile  at  a  grand  review  in  tlie 

c  de  CanoBsel,  •  gentleman  came  in  *^  who  had 

^'d   many   yws  in   Spain."     Says   Maria,  '-He 

I  to  talk  to  me  about  Madrid ;  and,  when  ha 

111  my  name,  be  said  a  Spanish  lady  is  translating 

I  Edueatiou '  from  the  French.     She  undei- 

liln  iMiglittb ;  and  be  gave  me  her  address,  that  we 

iriil  11  copy  of  the  book  to  her." 

1  Itiltur  of  Marin's  dated  "Siede  rfparataa-" 

I|hiii!i>  Iiiim  I'timtened  this  century  1803,  she  mett- 

«  ltt»  CiK't  lliut  "Earlj'  Lessons"  i&  being  toioft- 

Kl^d^V,^    \\mS\  \l||ll^lllu  CucajToa.  an  euiiueut  teacher  of  tba 
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into  French  on  one  side  of  the  page,  and 
English  on  the  other.  Of  this  translation  she  says, 
that  ^Didot  has  undertaken  to  publish  ^The  Na- 
tional Primer,'  which  is  much  approved  of  here  for 
taaching  the  true  English  pronunciation/'  This  last 
was  Mr.  Edgeworth's  book,  written  to  explain  and 
Uhutrate  his  method  of  teaching  children  to  read. 

Maria,  in  describing  the  social  life  in  Paris  at  this 
period,  says  that  the  soirees  begin  at  nine  o'clock ; 
and  cards,  with  all  kinds  of  conversation,  and  a  light 
■upper,  make  up  the  evening's  entertainment. 

**  I  have  never  heard  any  person  talk  of  dress  or  fash- 
ioo  ainoe  we  came  to  Paris,  and  very  little  scandal.  A 
■eandal-monger  would  be  starved  here.  The  conversa- 
tion trequently  turns  on  the  new  petitea  pi^ces^  and  little 
novels  which  come  out  every  day,  and  are  talked  of  for  a 
tern  days  with  as  much  eagerness  as  a  new  fashion  in 
oilier  places/' 

She  did  not  yet  realize,  after  quite  a  stay  in  Paris, 
why  gossip  was  suppressed,  and  the  whole  style  of 
conversation  was  so  carefully  guarded.  The  ^'-patte 
de  velours'^  of  Napoleon  was  felt  by  the  Parisians; 
and,  though  sheathed  temporarily,  his  talons  were 
too  evident  to  permit  of  any  real  freedom  of  thought 
or  language.  Before  the  close  of  these  very  pleasant 
months  in  Paris,  she  could  have  better  explained 
the  absence  of  any  thing  like  a  personal  element 
in  the  conversation. 

Many  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  critics  have  thought 
her  wanting  in  tenderness,  and  in  the  delineation  of 
the  power  and  influence  of  love  on  the  human  heart, 


^   fTT-pY  nr  "^^T  EnGrwrciETB. 

.:■  -:..;-■  i;   ;ii'  ••■•r-?mi-  nf  life.     It  i-.  nm  usually 

T-:   ;....■  .;v  Vii-  i   j<p^uL  c<f  the  niLipi  affection- 

V..— .-.:■_"!!-,.     liJiL     IRUtil-r    lialUTt-.       Htl    Wail 

-::„.-,T    :■:",    ••■asir  a:    iilt  tiiie  of  dL-^ess  or 

-  :.    ;.:;■  sin    var  u.r.  lirL-Jr  {ir  ctisi^T  induenced 

: , :::    ;;-   si:5t'r:i;£      H-j:  cJeir  oiiid   and  culti- 

•.    /.  :■.  I.-.';-:   Till   lie:  i.  sn-i-rijr  ccutTol  oTcr  her 

T    ,:■■.  ..-.-.zr     m:;  sbi-  ■wii.-  Lunikii.  and  vulnenble, 

!--.r-  --.-.i-.  T..ni;,L  tUj-nJi  U-.  to  ihe  influence  of 

1       '.-.   :  _-.r  si':  111!'-:  .-Ti:--  !i  SweJ-^t  gentleman. 

I  .■-,■■..:-.:     i^-i  .:  viu-  t^  i&t  from  him  vLich 

-~...  .,::  ;,  tt:-.  L.t  O.^m  — 

"-■■-     y.i    "i-.-i^   L-^r.   Tklrs..  Knncffll.  I  iras  mtw 

:-    ■.  :  ■  ■  -...:.:  t  ':    ~..-.-.~.  v  ■!:  s«  mu.-h  as  it    ' 

...:.:  M.  >:;.  ..-r::::;^.  i•MVl'-^ 

■    '  ■    ■■    ■    :-■•:-•::^■;  :■■  j  ■:;.  •■(  i-^i|V- 

.-   .  ■-      :_ ..  ,  : --%:■!■ ;   i-c  iv.aii'  lo  offer 

:       -  .;.  --::'-^.-    --.-l  l  nv^ra  lii?  amct 

■   .'          _   -.-:         :   _  ".-.    .'   :.::ii,  ;.i:i   iiavo  a-V 

::■-■■    ,.:;.   ;.■—■,::;.  i-sii-i.t  Um  I 

■    .    -       .:        ,       -.-:.    :    ;..      :..    li  :.vi-    i;i_v  oirn  dL'ai 

■-..■.  V  -.■.^:.  .■.-..:;:■■  :.■  ..v<.-  ;:.  Mn-ik-u.  ' 

1   ':'!-'■  ii   r.,r  -i:'[,'-1.  :!!v  'I.-nr  fn.-ii'l.  llmi  vou  have 

U\:  \un-  M..„  ,.  1.41, -r  «-lii,li  I  WWW  !i  fi-n-  ilavs  ago 

T.y   :ii'i.l.      T:  y.iir.   ;,■>   tu    Lit.   i'vltv  tlioiiplil   uf  inj 

1  1.  ■.)"ii.      I  piT^isi  ill  iv)ii>iij;r  to  li'avi'  my  ctmuliy 

luy  lii.'h.ls  tu  lisi-  :it.  llir'  .-ourt  i.f  Stuckliollii  ;   iiuiUii' 

(■•'■  ■ ■•'■)  IIniI    llii'tv   i.-,   iiut!iiii;f   lie   wuulit  u.it 

lUrr  1 ■,  |.\r,.j,I  |ii,  ,|uly.       He  liils  bcttl  :lll  Lis  We 

X 

ill  the  senrioe  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  has  places  under 
him,  and  is  actually  employed  in  collecting  information 
^or  a  large  political  establishment.  He  thinks  himself 
lx>iind  in  honor  to  finish  what  he  has  begun.  He  says 
lie  should  not  fear  the  ridicule  or  blame  that  would  be 
tiirown  apoi^  him  by  his  countrymen,  for  quitting  his 
at  his  age,  but  that  he  should  despise  himself  if 
abandoned  his  duty  for  any  passion.  This  is  all  very 
i,  but  reasonable  for  him  only,  not  for  me; 
I  have  never  felt  any  thing  for  him  but  esteem  and 


e." 


Mrs.  Edgeworth  wrote  of  this  event,  — 

**  Maria  was  mistaken  as  to  her  own  feelings.     She 

ifbsed  M.  Edelcrantz,  but  she  felt  much  more  for  him 

esteem  and  admiration :  she  was  exceedingly  in  love 

^with  him.    Mr.  Edgeworth  left  her  to  decide  for  herself ; 

^bnt  she  saw  too  plainly  what  it  would  be  to  us  to  lose 
lier,  and  what  she  would  feel  at  parting  from  us.  She 
decided  rightly  for  her  own  future  happiness  and  for  that 
of  her  family;  but  she  suffered  much  at  the  time,  and 
long  4ifterwards.  While  we  were  at  Paris,  I  remember 
that  in  a  shop,  where  Charlotte  and  I  were  making  some 
purchases,  Maria  sat  apart  absorbed  in  thought,  and  so 
deep  in  revery  that  when  her  father  came  in  and  stood 
opposite  to  her  she  did  not  see  him  till  he  spoke  to  her, 
when  she  started,  and  burst  into  tears.  She  was  grieved 
by  his  look  of  tender  anxiety :  and  she  afterwards  exerted 
herself  to  Join  in  society,  and  to  take  advantage  of  all 
that  was  agreeable  during  our  stay  in  France,  and  on  our 
Journey  home ;  but  it  was  often  a  most  painful  effort  to 
her.  And  even  after  her  return  to  Edgeworthstown,  it 
was  long  before  she  recovered  the  elasticity  of  her  mind. 
She  exerted  all  her  powers  of  self-command,  and  turned 
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ber  atteotioa  to  evtrry  thing  hpr  father  Boggosted  lor  Ik 
to  write.  But  'I-eonora.'  which  she  liegim  immpitiiO^ 
Afm-  our  return  home,  was  wntteii  with  the  hop*  g 
pleasing  the  ChovftUer  Kdelerantz :  tt  was  written  Ib^ 
stjrle  he  tilted ;  and  the  idea  of  what  he  would  tiiinlt  | 
it  WM,  1  believe,  preaent  to  bci  in  every  l>age  she  wM 
Sbp  DCT»  beard  that  he  bad  even  read  it.  From  ti 
tinte  thev  parted  at  Paris,  there  was  no  sort  of  cm 
nmnication  between  them  :  and.  beyond  the  chance  i 
tnoaght  as  somotiniefl  into  company  with  travellers  « 
iMd  been  in  Sweden,  or  the  casual  mention  of  il.  £3 
cntbtz  in  the  newspapers  or  ecieiitific  jouraaJs,  we  no^ 
beard  more  of  one  who  hml  been  of  such  suprt^me  inter 
to  her.  anil  to  us  all,  at  raris,  and  of  whom  Marin  ooot 
oed  to  havif,  alt  her  llfr,  the  mrMt  romantic  reeollectkn 
I  do  not  think  she  ever  repented  of  her  refusal  or  n 
tod  her  decision :  shp  wafi  well  aware  that  she  conld  0*1 
luve  made  him  happy,  that  she  would  not  have  suiImI  M 

•ition  at  the  court  of  Stockholm,  and  that  her  want  bL 
ight  have  diminiBhed  his  attachment.     It  wr 
.  perhups,  that  she  should  tliink  so.  as  It  olnel 

'  nund ;  Iml,  from  what  I  saw  of  M.  Edolcrant!.  I 
tfrink  hf*  wns  n  man  capable  of  deeply  valuing  her. 
believe  that  he  was  much  attacho<l  lo  her,  svnd  dMflf 
n>ortifie<l  at  her  refusal.  He  eontiuoed  to  rcsido  i> 
Swcilen  after  the  alfdtcation  of  his  must«rr,  bikI  n> 
ahniys  distinguished  for  his  high  phaructcr  and  f 
abilities.  lie  never  mai-ried.  He  was,  except  very  flD* 
eyes,  remarkably  plaiu.  Her  father  rallied  Maria  alMB^ 
her  preference  of  so  ugly  a  man ;  but  she  liked  Uie  a* 
prvssion  of  his  couotcnancc,  the  spirit  and  strrogtli  of 
hb  chawiler,  and  liia  very  able  i-onvorsatiitn.  The  una* 
pected  mention  of  his  name,  or  even  Hint  of  Swedesi 
Wk  or  uews|>»iK'r,  iUwnj'a  uiovcd  Ler  so  much  tlul 
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the  words  and  lines  in  the  page  became  a  mass  of  con- 
fomon  before  her  eyes,  and  her  voice  lost  all  power. 

**I  think  it  right  to  mention  these  facts,  because  I 
Imow  that  the  lessons  of  self-command  which  she  incul- 
cated in  her  novels  were  really  acted  upon  in  her  own 
life,  and  that  the  resolution  with  which  she  devoted  her- 
self to  her  father  and  her  family,  and  the  industry  with 
which  she  labored  at  the  writings  which  she  thought  were 
for  the  advantage  of  her  fellow-creatures,  were  from  the 
exertion  of  the  highest  principle.  Her  precepts  were  not 
the  maxims  of  cold-hearted  prudence,  but  the  result  of 
her  own  experience  in  strong  and  romantic  feeling.  By 
what  accident  it  happened  that  she  had,  long  before  she 
ever  saw  the  Chevalier  Edelcrantz,  chosen  Sweden  for 
the  scene  of  'The  Knapsack,'  I  do  not  know;  but  I 
remember  his  expressing  his  admiration  of  that  beautiful 
little  piece,  and  his  pleasure  in  the  fine  characters  of  the 
Swedish  gentlemen  and  peasants." 

This  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  passage ;  because 
it  does  show  clearly,  as  Mrs.  Edge  worth  says,  that 
Maria  was  capable  of  the  deepest  feelings.  Many 
critics  have  accused  her  of  being  cold,  prudent,  and 
calculating.  Cold,  the  writer  of  "  Patronage,"  with 
the  beautiful  womanly  character  of  Caroline  Percy, 
could  never  have  been.  She  was  denied  the  happi- 
ness of  the  sweetest  relations  of  domestic  life :  the 
tender  joys  of  wife  and  mother  were  not  to  be  hers, 
but  it  did  cost  her  many  struggles  to  give  up  bravely 
the  possibility  of  such  happiness.  She  showed  so 
plainly  by  her  lifelong  devotion  to  a  living  father, 
and  regard  for  his  memory  when  gone ;  by  sympa- 
thetic interest  in  her  o^vn  brothers  and  sisters,  the 
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many  other  children  and  the  wives  of  her  father,-' 
what  she  waa  capable  of  feeling,  that  i 
iloubt  her  capacity  for  loving.     She  drew  too  0 
portraits  of  lovely  women  in  all  the  relations  of  li 
as  maid,  wife,  and  widow,  to  leave  a  shadow  of  a 

-  as  to  her  genuine  belief  in  marriage.     Itl 
"  to  look  into  happiness  through  another  m 
"  says  Shakspeare.    Maria  did  this  all  herfl 
1  the  wonder  is,  that  she  depicted  so  delin 
yet  charmingly,  the  effect  of  love  oq  bo  niaay  d 
ftctcrs.   She  does  it  admirably  in  "  Patronage," 
fifae  coolrasts  the  volatile  Rosamond,  under  the  tuf 
enve  of  the  tender  passion,  with  her  htgh-spiiited  f 
trader  sister  Caroline.    Both  love,  and  am  wooed  tl 
won ;   but  how  different  the  wooing  I  bow  o 
istic  the  sentiments  of  the  lively  Itosamond,  withb 
vivacity  and  rcdoubletj  life,  and  the  calm,  deep  Ii 
piness  of  the   well-balanced   mind   and  the  i 
thvtic  }'et  self-contained  nature  of  Caroline  I 
Rosamond  is  steadied   and   improved   by  her  1 
for  Mr.  Henr>',  the  noble  nattmi  uf  Caroline  findtl 
jierfect  finish  in  the  bappiness  of  loving  and  t 
lovvd  by  Count  Altenburg. 

When  Maria  pain[«d  Caroline  Percy  struggling  I 
control  what  she  supposed  was  a  hopeless  passion  B 
Ctiunt   Altenburg,   she   probably  drew  these  j 
itom  her  own  exi>erieuce.     The  fate  of  her  hen>in 
was  happier,  however,  than  her  own.     Her  lover  d 
not  return  to  her,  and  they  never  met  again. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

3l«r!a  visitB  La  Harpe. — Mr.  Edgeworth  ordered  to  leave  Paris.  — 
Maria  goes  with  him  to  Passy.— He  receives  Permission  to 
mom. — A  Visit  to  Mme.  de  Genlis.  —  Rumors  of  War.— 
Departare  from  Paris.  — London.— York. —  Edinburgh.  — Soci- 
etj  there.  —  Dngald  Stewart.- Dr.  Alison.  —  Dr.  Gregory.— 
FrafessorPlayi^r.- Elizabeth  Hamilton —Maria's  Enjoyment 
of  Edinboigh.  —A  Visit  to  Glasgow  on  their  Way  to  Lreland. 

Among  other  visits  to  notable  people,  Maria  went 
to  the  house  of  La  Harpe,  the  poet,  with  Mme. 
Rdcamier  and  the  Russian  Princess  Dalgourski,  to 
hear  him  repeat  some  of  his  own  poetry. 

**  He  lives  in  a  wretched  house ;  and  we  went  up  dirty 
staiTB,  through  dirty  passages,  where  I  wondered  how  fine 
ladies'  trains  and  noses  could  go,  and  were  received  in  a 
dark,  small  den  by  the  philosopher,  or  rather  d^vot^  for 
he  spurns  the  philosopher.  He  was  in  a  dirty  reddish 
night-gown,  and  very  dirty  night-cap  bound  round  the 
forehead  by  a  superlatively  dirty  chocolate-colored  ribbon. 
Mme.  R^camier,  the  beautiful,  the  elegant,  robed  in  white 
satin  trimmed  with  white  fur,  seated  herself  on  the  elbow 
of  his  armchair,  and  besought  him  to  repeat  his  verses." 

In  another  place  she  speaks  of  Mme.  R^camier 
as,  "  a  graceful  and  decent  beauty  of  excellent  char- 
acter." When,  long  after  this  time,  her  brother 
wrote  her  that  he  made  Mme.  Rdcamier  laugh,  by 
some  remark  of  his,  Maria  replied,  — 
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I  In  my  oljspmition  sho  ni>vi>r  wont  Ijeyond  the  tsA 
Bcribed  by  Lord  Chesterfield  as  graceful  io  beaoty." 

Hien  Mr,  Edgeworth  was  arranging  in  LouJa 
I  his  Parisian  life,  lie  asked  for,  and  oLtained. 
Jer  from  Lord  Ersci,  then  lord  chumberlnin.  aa 
liied  to  Lord  Whitworib,  then  English  amlNua 
1  at  Paris,  to  present  him  to  Napoleon.    After 
f  in  Paris,  lie  was  convinced  by  various  signs  tin 
Bonaparte,  thon   First   Consul,  was  caieM 
njaring  his  course  for  the  usurpation  of  supi 
l/er   in   France-     This   altered    Mr.    Edgewortli' 
■iiig3 :  he  did  not  care  to  go  to  the  court  of 
■rper.     Though  he  was  prudent  in  convetsatioB 
in    the  friendtfhips   ho    formed  and  the  houses 
(-([ucnted,   there   was   a   system    of  egpi 
t'iiris  which  kept  Napoleon  acquainted  with  m 
ights  and  speech   of  strangers  as  well  as  re* 
s.     Mr.  Edgeworth  "could  scarcely  be  broi^ 
ulicve"  in  the  existence  of  such  a  police-eystenij 
he  was  convinced  by  "well-attested  facts  piV 
[td   to   him,  and   till  bo  perceived  the  suspicion 
f  excessive  caution  and  constraint  which  the  sy* 
spread  over  general  society,"     This  was  the 
for   the   peculiar   tone   of  conversation  in  til9 
Maria  did  not  fully  comprehend  the  situ* 
1  of  affairs  in  Paris,  until  seen  in  the  light  of 


llr.  Edgeworth  had   no   apprehensions  whatevct 

lattrauting  the  police  spies  by  either  action  O 

;  but  "  he  was  one  morning  surprised  by  as 

■  to  quit  Paris  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  th9 
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Kpmch  territories  in  fifteen  days."  Aooompanied 
tg^  Maria<  he  went  to  Pasay.  The  following  extract 
bom  a  letter  to  Mias  Charlotte  Sneyd  will  tell  the 
'  of  the  mistake  which  cansed  his  arrest.  He 
nabed  in  detail  all  the  particnlan  of  his  arrest, 
1  the  kindnem  of  his  friends,  the  Delesserta,  Mme. 
atiert  and  others.  It  was  tme  kindness,  for  it 
1  them  to  the  censnre  of  the  pohce  for  aiding 
bVDspected  person.  Refusing  all  offers  of  help, 
||i(riiig  to  compromiBe  these  good  friends,  Mr.  Edge- 
nitb  went  into  lodgings  at  Passy. 

»' 

[To  Mit.  Cliadone  Sneyd.] 

Paxis,  Jan.  27, 1803. 
...    We   arrired  at  PaBsy   about  tea   o'clock    at 
■Ight;    and,   tbough  a  d&porti,   I  slept   tolerably   well. 

Bffore  I  was  up,  my  friend  M.  dc  F was  witb  tnc, 

beakfasted  with  us  in  our  little  oven  of  a  parlor,  cod- 
Tnsed  two  hours  moat  agreeably.  Our  other  friend,  F. 
D.,  came  also  before  we  bad  breakfasted;  and  just  as  I 
bad  moanted  on  a  table  to  paste  some  paper  over  certain 
deficiencies  in  the   window,   enter  M.   P ,   and   Le 

"  Uon  ami,  ce  n'est  pas  la  peine ! "  cried  they  both  at 
ooce,  tbeir  faces  rayonnant  de  joie.  "  You  need  not  give 
jooraelf  so  much  trouble,  you  will  not  stay  here  long. 
We  have  seen  the  grand  juge,  and  your  detention 
uises  from  a  mistake.  It  was  supposed  that  you  art; 
a  brother  to  the  Abbd  Edgewortb.  We  ore  to  deliver 
a  petition  from  yon,  stating  what  your  rclationshii)  to 
the  abbe  really  is.  This  shall  be  backed  by  an  otUbcss 
signed  by  ail  your  friends  at  Paris,  and  you  will  then  bo 
at  liberty  to  return." 
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Us  family,  as  a  testiniODy  of  the  steadiness  of  our  Pari- 
sian friends." 

The  last  important  events  of  interest  in  the  stay 
of  the  Edgeworths  at  Paris,  after  the  arrest  and 
lelease  of  Mr.  Edgeworth,  were  a  visit  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  Mme.  Campan,  where  they  saw  many 
distinguished  people,  among  them  Hortense  Beau- 
hamais,  and  Mme.  Louis  Bonaparte,  the  unfortunate 
qaeen  of  Holland,  who  was  an  £leve  of  Mme.  Cam- 
pan^s.  Racine's  ^^  Esther,"  and  Mme.  de  Genlis's 
beautiful  ^^Rosidre  de  Salency,"  were  admirably 
performed  by  the  pupils. 

**  Full  of  the  pleasure  "  received  from  seeing  her 

{dayt  Miss  Edgeworth,  though  evidently  strongly 

prejudiced  i^ainst  Mme*  de  Genlis,^  ^' was  impatient** 

to  pay  her  a  visit  before  leaving.    When  in  England 

Maria  did  not  visit  her,  as  the  feeling  against  her 

manner  of  life  was  such,  that,  when  Mr.  Edgeworth 

took  Marians  translation  of  "  Adfile  et  Theodore  "  to 

her  at  Bath,  he  meant  to  present  its  translator,  Maria, 

also  to  her,  but  found  "  that  she  is  not  visited  by 

demoiselles  in  England,"  writes  Maria,  in  1791,  from 

Clifton  to  Mrs.  Ruxton.     But  Maria  was  older  now 

than  she  was  then;  and,  besides,  she  probably  thought 

that  at  Paris  she  could  do  as  the  Parisians  do ;  and 

they  went  by  special  invitation  one  evening.     And 

here  is  her  own  description  of  the  difficulties  and  the 


1  Genlis,  St^pbmnie  F^icit^»  Comtesse  de,  bom  in  Burgundy, 
1746;  died  in  1890.  Notorions  for  her  connection  with  Philippe 
^galit^.  She  educated  Louis  Philippe.  She  published  numerous 
books  on  many  subjects. 
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final  resolt,  and  h«r  impressions  of  tbtit  notoruU' 
voman :  — 

"  She  was  lirin^  where  Sully  usc<l  to  livp,  at  the  Ai» 
naJ.  BaiU4iiirt«  luu  giri^n  lier  ti]>nrtmenta  then!. 
I  tlo  not  IcnoiT  whttt  jou  irangitird  in  Tvailuig  SqUtIi 
Memoira :  but  I  always  imagiaed  that  the  Arsenal  wu  a 
hxge  ImildiDg,  with  a  fiu;aije  to  it  like  a  very  laige  but 
or  a  paJaoe ;  and  I  ranei^-d  it  was  Bomcwliere  iu  tbe  miiM 
of  Paris.  On  tbc  contrary,  it  waa  quite  in  the  saUi 
We  droTC  oo  and  on ;  and  at  last  we  came  to  a  baX 
arehway.  \ike  what  you  see  at  tlie  entrance  uf  a  furtiU 
town.  Wc  drove  under  it  for  the  length  of  tluvc  or  ft 
jAtits  in  total  darkness  :  unil  then  we  found  tiorae^vea.  ■ 
w«ll  as  we  eould  see  hy  ttie  light  of  some  dim  lamps,  In  I 
lai;^  square  eourt.  surrvuDded  by  buildings:  here  i 
thooght  we  were  to  aligbt.  No  snch  thing  :  the  O 
drove  under  another  thick  archway,  limited  at  the  e 
trance  by  a  single  lamp.  Vie  found  ourselves  in  i 
court ;  and  still  we  went  on,  archway  after  archway^  C 
after  court,  in  all  which  reigned  dosolnte  alienee, 
tbongfat  the  archways  and  tbe  courts  and  the  i 
sUeoce  would  never  end.  At  last  the  coachuan  stopped 
and  aeked,  for  the  tenth  lime,  where  the  lady  Uvm).  ll  it 
cxcc&sively  difficult  to  find  people  in  Paris, 
tbe  name  of  Mme.  de  Genlis  aud  tlie  Arsenal  wooU 
have  been  suIDcient ;  but  the  whole  of  this  congiegatioii 
of  courts  and  gateways  and  houses  is  calli^l  the  Arsenilt' 
and  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people  inhabit  it  who  an* 
ttrolably  perfect  strangers  to  Mme.  de  Genlis.  At  il 
doors  where  our  coachman  inquire^I,  some  answered  tlmt 
Uiey  knew  nothing  of  her,  eome  that  she  lived  in  t 
Faulionrg  Ht,  Germain,  others  believed  that  she  might  btf 
■t  I'assy,  others  had  heanJ  that  she  had  apartmenta  give* 


\jy  govennncnt  soiiiewli6fe  in  tiie  Arwnsl^  bat  could 
not  tell  where.  While  the  ooachnuui  thos  begged  hk  wmj, 
we,  anxiously  looking  out  at  him  fiom  the  middle  of  the 
gieat  square  where  we  were  left,  listened  for  the  answers 
that  were  given,  and  which  often,  from  the  distance, 
aaeaped  our  ears.  At  last  a  door  pretty  near  to  os 
tpened,  and  our  coachman's  head  and  hat  were  illumin- 
ated by  the  candle  held  by  the  person  who  opened  the 
40Qr;  and,  as  the  two  figures  parted  with  each  other,  we 
mmid  distinctly  see  the  expression  of  their  countenancea* 
and  iheir  lips  move :  the  result  of  this  parley  was  sucoeas- 
fcL  We  were  directed  to  the  house  whoe  Mme.  de  Genlis 
Iifed,  and  thooght  all  difficulties  ended.  No  sudi  thing : 
her  apartments  were  still  to  be  sought  for.  We  saw  be- 
fore UB  a  large,  <axx>ked,  ruinous  stone  staircase,  lighted 
hf  a  single  bit  of  candle,  hanging  in  a  vile  tin  lantern,  in 
tm  angle  of  the  bare  wall  at  the  turn  of  the  staircase,  — 
only  Just  light  enough  to  see  that  the  walls  were  bare  and 
oldf  and  the  stairs  immoderately  dirty.  There  were  no 
flgna  of  the  place  being  inhabited,  except  this  lamp, 
which  could  not  have  been  lighted  without  hands.  I 
stood  still  in  melancholy  astonishment,  while  m}*  father 
groped  his  way  into  a  kind  of  porter's  lodge,  or  den,  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  where  he  found  a  man  who  was 
porter  to  various  people  who  inhabited  this  house.  You 
know,  the  Parisian  houses  are  inhabited  by  hordes  of  dif- 
ferent people ;  and  the  stairs  are  in  fact  streets,  and  dirty 
streets,  to  their  dwellings.  The  porter,  who  was  neither 
obliging  nor  intelligent, '  carelessly  said  that  '  Mme.  de 
Oeniis  logeait  au  seconde  d,  gaucJie^  qu'il  foudrait  tirer  sa 
90nneUe»**  He  believed  she  was  at  home,  if  she  was  not 
gone  out.  Up  we  went  by  ourselves ;  for  this  porter, 
though  we  were  strangers,  and  pleaded  that  we  were  so, 
never  offered  to  stir  a  step  to  guide  or  to  light  us.     When 
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got  to  the  Hccond  eUig^e,  ve  faintly  sow,  by  the  li^ 
on  th(^  one  oniidlp  at  tbe  first  liuiding-placo,  twolnj 
.T  folding-floors,  one  act  on  tbe  right  and  tlie  oSnat 

krt,  and  hanging  on  eaeli  a  bi'll,  no  Urg«r  thiB«b 
iMwin  tlic small  pariorof  a  siuiiU  Eagliftti  tan.  Uyl 
r  piillrd  ono  bell,  and  waited  Bome  minutes  ;  no  anWV 
led  th<.>  otlior  boll  and  wait«l ;  no  answer :  thutaped ' 

left  door;  no  anawcr:  pushed  and  pulled  at  il, 
Id  not  open  it;  pushed  op^n  one  of  the  ri^tit-lianl 
llng-doore,  —  utlor  dnrkness ;  went  in.  as  w«ll  w 
Id  feel ;  tliere  was  no  furniture.  After  we  had  Iwii 
Ce  a  few  seconds,  we  could  discern  the  iMire  walls.  Mii 
le  strange  lumlier  in  one  corner.  Tbe  room  waa  of  A 
digioua  height,  lik«  on  old  playhouse.  W«  retmtobi 
1,  in  despair,  went  dawn  again  to  the  stupid  or  nnlf 
tcr.  He  dime  up-staira  very  unwillingly,  and  poioMil 
a  deep  recess  between  tlie  staire  and  folding-doors. 
(fez,  roHa  hi  porle  et  t-irer  la  sonneile.'  He  and  hii 
die  went  down ;  and  my  father  hod  but  just  time  to 
» the  handle  of  the  l>ell,  when  we  were  again  in  dsit 
9.  After  ringing  this  feeble  Iwll,  we  presently  hewd 
TB  open,  and  litUe  footsteps  approaching  nigh. 
T  was  opeue<l  by  a  girl  of  about  Hunora's  size,  holding 
ill-set  wanmg  candle  in  her  hand,  the  light  of  wbidt 

full  upon  her  face  and  Hgure ;  her  face  was  rcmark- 
? intelligent,  —  dark  sparkling  eyes  ;  dark  hair,  curlHlin 

most  fashionable  long  cork-screw  ringlets  over  her 
9   and    cheeks.      .She    parted   the    ringlets    to   take 

view  of  us,  and  we  were  equally  impatient  to  take  a  fidl 
tr  of  her.     The  dress  of  her  figure  by  no  means  auiled 

head  aud  the  elegance  of  her  attitude.  What  her 
ther  weeds '  might  be.  we  could  not  distinctly  see :  but 
f  seemed  to  be  a  coarse,  short  petticoat,  like  wturt 
Uy  Sriotow's  cliildren  would  wear,  not  oii  Sundays; 


aame  was  Edgewortfa,  ahe  ■■■ilini  gncioarij,  aad  lid  si 
flaDow  ber,  ujii^,  '  Jfamus  of  c*<s  oBe.'  Sifee  U  Oc 
wi^,  with  the  gnoe  of  a  yom^  Iad7  who  has  b 
to  danoe,  acroaa  two  ante-chaabes,  i 
but,  miwTable  or  oo,  do  boMe 
tfacnt.  The  girl,  or  Tom^  ladf ,  for  we  were  MiB  ■  daalc 
vhidi  to  think  ber,  led  na  into  a  aaaO  nam,  m  wftick  A* 
■■dka  were  ao  well  scneacd  bja  gnoi  tia  aetc^iftac 
we  oodU  acarcrij  diatiDgniah  the  tM  fana  at  m  Mr  ia 
Uadc,  who  nee  fima  bar  anochair  hj  Ae  baaia  aa  ihe 
door  opeoed.  A  great  poll  of  amoke  caiBa  fraa  t&«  laR 
Ir^tUce  at  the  same  moment,  i^be  tame  fwvvi :  urf 
we  made  our  way  towards  tier  *s  well  ae  we  vlg^I  *.i^.>ua 
a  oonfnsion  of  taUes,  chairs,  and  ir-rir  riwc'i  *"— ■■ 
writing-desks  and  iok-Btands  and  binl-cijRa  asid  a  ^^'7- 
8be  did  not  speak ;  and,  aa  tier  back  waa  t^jm  ^sruvi  % 
both  fire  and  candle,  1  coold  not  ttt  Ler  fai%.  'jr  u.-r 
thing  but  the  outline  of  tier  form,  and  br  a=L.~:i^ :  vr 
form  was  the  remains  of  a  fine  frjcin.  iui  i>>r  trz'vin 
that  of  a  woman  oaed  to  a  better  drawt^'fACL.  J  'f^sijr 
foremost,  and  she  silent,  waa  oomfieikxi  V/  v/^i*ji  v^  '.-jt 
figure  ID  darkness:  *Ume.  de  G«tklia  vjo/i  ^  ft.'  .  j.Cf 
nenr  de  ooos  mauder  qn'elle  Tonlait  \r»:u  u>»  ;0^r:ir-7.-^.  '^ 
faii  rendre  visite,  et  de  Ini  offrir  nca  ru^^At.'  «d^i  .'  'x 
words  to  that  effect;  to  which  ehe  K^^i  '■.■j  'a*.::.--^  :.x 
band,  and  saying  eometfaiDg  in  whk:b  '<ii/ir:i^. '  «m  v>t 
most  intelligible  word.  Whilst  &be  i^m*'.  ^i^  ^^f%j^:  v  ^ 
ny  Bhonlder  at  my  father,  whoae  Imw.  J  ^^ttmr^^..  V/..  >^ 
be  wae  a  gentleman;  for  she  sfnk  e  to  u'-ii.  ls.r:^ij^'^  }.  m 
if  ahe  wished  to  please,  and  seated  us  lit  ivJj^..^  ^m 
the  fire. 
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*X  (hea  bad  B  ^onil  -vipw  nf  biT  fare  mod  Bgurv 
fad   Iftv   Hm*   fnlMpn^l)   itirtniv   nf   my 
■dnotbo  Eii^viirth  vou  may  havi!  Mwn  in  i 
y  Ihll  anal  mela&eboty.  Irat  ber  fMvi  not  90 
■;  glial  ^  Mulmilm '« ;  littric  i^yes,  kiogamllov 
■fnawBd  tUa  ^«,  t«i>  or  tlnve  bbdk  ringlelB  m  »1 
ikMd,  B  op  Ifcu  Mm.  tnner  it^lrt  wew.  —  mllagi 
SBppwwwww  ef  firikft  rortnieft,  worn-ont  besttb,  M 
inilabUiiy.      Tn  me  then 
,  oifCtvatlng  mutnvr  wlndi  I 
by  nstiy.  »Trn  of  her 
J  *a  mt  to  be  «liri*  twly  to  lit«nry  qnanA 
taBHHi  tfe»  — dx  of  hrr  f»ni  as  abe  8pake,tH 
'Until  •pnkv  IB  h«r,  quiddy  bjmI  too  easily  C9|«a 
wti  ^ri  ngw  «tiHM«-«r  any  not  of  ber  own  pMity  1 

■  SJw  ia  BMi  TOW  lUEuti!  adUtntem«-Hl.  When  I  mof 
ml  wtth  ■■■■'■lliiMW  tfa«  good  AbW  Mon-Uet,  «ta 
1  wriWE*  so  (wtfcwnly  n  Hmr  of  tbe  Fnmch  exM 
ittiy  aad  (kdr  cMttok.  the  anewvml  io  a  sfaarp  njcc 
■L  cVat  M  htWiMe  d»  bnuH^wp  <1'«spril.  i  ce  ip>'t» 
.  i  <Kt  ^  >  cfloli  «!■»,  nae  il  faut  nms  appr«)dn 
a  tt'mt  pas  fftM  aataRK.* 
'  My  father  h^*^  o*  Phm<«.*  Udy  EVl-ranl  FiUatf 
.  sikt  pxiiiaanni  kw  h&  tod  deCtlKM  brr  iti  thi-  Iriib 
■M  iif  1  MnBKMM.  iMttMd  of  bctag  tm»<!ht^l  or  \itMii, 
■itBil  iiMtuidY  lUvrfVtd  into  aa  ahborate  and  attii- 
exm)[iaUia  i^r  Latty  E(^■wl  M»d  iMrarlf :  pnMriiHt,  A 
'■>I*i»W  to  {ifiiTTs  that  akr  antr  korw  any  of  ber  hn*- 
kI*»  plans,  llMl  ahr  wterty  Acappvovwi  of  tbeot,  U 
*  of  all  ake  Mifieicied  of  tlma.  Thts  defence  mi 
ts  hnrt  vpoa  aa,  vte  nem  tbooarbt  of  suaeking;  bol 
IB.  tto  Uflttli*  Moaa  10  bar*  hwn  ao  mocb  aand  ta  H 


ilftadced  that  she  Ihm  defences  ad 
pued,  suited  to  all  poesible  nrcMinm 

"  She  spoke  of  Mme.  de  StaS's  ^ 
twfstiont  of  another  new  and  faduoaafale  momH 
with  mbhcmenoe,  and  kiaaed  my  forehead 
had  not  lead  it,  *  Voos  aoliea 
tatear 

.  ^^WherewaaMme.deGenlk'a 
ttm  penned  and  poUiahed  ^Les 
IpMgive  me,  my  dear  aunt  Mmrj^  job  btgged  mt  i» 
her  with  fav<»able  eyes ;  and  I  went  to 
ftig  her  'Bosiftre  de  Salency'  with 
Aqwntkm,  bat  I  ooold  not  like  her: 
of  malignity  in  her  ooontenanoe  and  ecicmn«s:a'A 
repelled  love,  and  of  hyxKKrisj.  which  >ri7."'.r4.vji  -^f^; 
and  from  time  to  time  I  saw.  or  tboozLT  1  4d.w.  m— ,*ia3. 
the  gloom  of  her  ooantenanoe.  a  g!«am  of  fxjr,vr^^ 

^^  Bat  my  father  jadges  much  zixire  fiT-.r^-.tT   A   il^s 
than  I  do :  she  evidently  took  poliks  to  ymokj^  ^r^  .  1^3 
he  says  he  is  sare  she  is  a  person  c/rrr  wi»'jk  ii:u«.  oj^ 
ooold  gain  great  ascendency.^     lie  if.:r<4:»  i>:7  ^  ▼  /*za^  •/. 
violent  passions,  nnbridled  inu^inaxkio.  2j>i  l.-v.'j..:^'^ .^ 
bat  not  malevolent,  —  one  who  has  fAtxi  ^v  v.^n  v.  >»»-^j-?t 
that  she  now  turns  apon  her  enemks.  %u\  jr/isz*^  \\  v:k.'  .-. 
her  turn.     He  says  she   has  GertAiLij  s^^tu  y.^f:*  -A 
pleasing,  tlioogh  I  neither  saw  wa  fnuZ  *.4>^^.     r^jr,  ;  \r, 
know,  dear  aunt,  that  I  am  not  f^sDfjf»  'v.*  '/jrys:.:^'i  *^i'-'*  } 
of  strangers  on  a  first  visit:  and  1  xlI-^^.  -^  ;*.'',>.<'>?;, 
or  mortified  by  Mme.  de  Genlls  anwriir^-  i:^  'x^ir.  ^-^  ui.. 
never  read  any  thing  of  mine  exf:ffiA.  *  h^z^Li^    i^u.  >-«. ' « 
of  *  Practical  Education.'  had  beai'i  A  Zi:^vt.  -^fi^^,    v.^, 

*  This  observation  of  Mr.  EAf^'r'w.yr.:/ 9  t*^.  r  ?  •,"-  *>■  '  -*'*'■ ;  '** 
intense  egotism  of  the  man.  He  erkLki^/  scc;^:  1:^  Ivr^  .v.  t«>'^ 
of  Mme.  deOenlis. 


A   STUDY  Of  UAKTA  BDGEWOETH. 

?r  soon  it.  She  lias  Jnst  pultlishcd  aa  additionil 
Ime  of  Llt  -  Pctits  Romans.'  in  which  there  are  aome 
litiful  siorics :  hut  you  must  not  expect  another  '  JOe. 
Vlernumt : '  one  BUeh  story  in  an  age  is  as  much  as  m 

laWy  exiiect. 

1 1  lind  nimost  Torgotten  to  tell  you  that  the  little  gill 

s  a  girl  vhom  she  is  educating,  '  ESt 

tfl^eOf  taamat^,  nini's  eUe  it'esl  jxis  ma  Jitle.'     The  mu- 

n  nhii-h  this  little  girl  spoke  to  Mme.  du  Genlis,  and 

I  at  her.  api)canMl  more  in  her  favor  than  any  thing 

She  certainly  spoke  to  her  with  freedom  and  foiut 

,  and  without    any  afTectation.     I  went  to   look  at 

I  the  child  was  writing :  she  was  translating  Darwin's 

|>nomia.'     I  read  some  of  her  translation :  itwasex- 

it.     She  was,  I  think  she  said,  ten  years  old. 

:  j-  iiTlaiu  l!i:it  Muio,  de  Oi'nlis  mudo  ihi-  present 

i'(  Ul!i-:iiis  >u.-h  iui  fX<Tlli'iit  mathi'iiiatic'i:!)),  lliat 

!y!'  wi.-i.  diLriii;j  his  L-mi^r.iIioii.  in  distri-^s  for  hreail. 

;-!!t  m;Uhi'nwtii-a  as  a  prvifessor  in  one  of  the  Oei- 

i;!iivi-r-;tii's-     If  wc  wuid  sec  or  converse  wilh  one 

■■  |>i;i>:U.  Lui'l  hoar  what  lli.'V  think  of  her,  we  sliould 

■li'  i.i  f.-ni!  :i  Ivltcr  jiiilL'iiK-iit  of  luT  llian  fnra  all 

ii'i-  '.'I'-iki  :uid  I'Ui'mii'S  say  fur  or  ajjaiiist  her.     1  saj 

V».  u.'t  hiT/-"'.'(.v.  and  enemies;  for  I  fear  she  las 

ieiil<  111  pleml  fiT  her.  exivjit  her  Kxiks.     I  uvvor 

rtilli  .me  o!"   any  ii\m-  who  w.is  her  friend.     TliU 

-i  111.'  wilh  iv:il  iiielaiii-lii'ly,  to  see  a  woniau  of  tLe 

::i!i'nis  in  Ki;ri>ii'.  w!io  lias  lived  and  shone  in  tbc 

,>urls  of  ilie  ^avi'st  luiti.m  iu  the  world,  now  deserted 

oll.Tii.  living'  in  nret.-lieil  lo-liriil^s.  wilh  snnie  of  the 

V-;  and  liiiery.  lliv  wtv.k  of  h.-r  furiimfa.  U-fore  her 

willii'iit  Mvieiy.  «:ili..iit  a  >iUi:le  friend,  admired  — 

:    she  liws    lilemllv  in   >[.iie.  not    in    pity. 

I  drawing:  a  I'rotli^ate  ehai-aeU-r  of  the  quecQ 


Idesri. 


BUMOBS  or  WAS.  in 


iflter  the  eiecotioii,  in  the  ^Cbemlien  da  C^gne;' 
taking  her  papils  at  the  beginnii^  of  the  Rerolnliaa  to 
nifolationaiy  dabs ;  lier  connecticMi  with  the  late  Dake  of 
Oileans,  and  her  hypocrisy  about  it;  her  intiwting  mpam 
being  governess  to  his  diildren,  when  the  dnfhfas  dad 
not  wish  it ;  and  its  being  supposed  that  it  was  she  who 
fnatigated  the  doke  in  sll  lus  lionrible  eondnct ;  and,  Bore 
than  all  the  rest,  her  own  attacks  tad  opoiogitM, — ham 
hnmi^  her  into  sll  this  isdated  state  of 


The  extremely  nnpleasant  adventme  of  Mr.  Edg^ 
worth  with  the  secret  police  of  PariSi  his  ancst,  and 

hanishment  from  Paris  for  forty-eight  boon,  were  not 
easily  forgotten  by  him.  The  spring  was  a/ivar^cii:?* 
the  society  was  delightfol,  and  bis  FrencL  frlci.ift 
begged  him  to  make  a  longer  stay  wiib  tijea.  B^ 
ibre  the  disagreeable  afiair  of  the  arTest.  Le  Lk.i  i^r^zi 
in  treaty  for  a  house  formerly  belonging  to  Gtr*'^  in 
what  was  then  a  most  charming  pan  of  Pajis.  rr>«r 
the  Jardins  du  Luxembourg:  he  had  resoiT^i  :-v  »*:-i 
for  the  children  he  left  in  Ireland,  and  liv*:  b,  Ptrl* 
for  two  years,  partly  for  the  social  ar.d  iivrfcri' 
advantages,  and  also  for  the  excellent  fa/i-Illtir^*  -A 
instruction  from  masters  for  his  cbildxeri.  H>  -n  %.«« 
however,  fortunate  in  his  decision  to  leav^  Frtj-'^r:. 
The  arrest  shook  his  confidence  in  t:>:  ^1Zsk.:'';:,^ 
peace :  he  had  the  foresight  and  qslzx^jZi  to  z*r,  -.—.  v^ 
England  in  time  to  prevent  bein?  a  d^t^ihn^  t-  :.v«-  y 
foreigners  were.  His  eldest  son  \yrc^^.\  hv:  *.:.-<  :;.  '- 
fortune  to  be  arrested,  and  he  spe:.:  *'\h-*^,:.  ;.  i.v  %/ 
exile  in  France:  six  years  of  ti^t  •!;-':  -Kiiz-.  y^^''*"\ 
at  Verdun.    At  the  first  rumors  of  w^r,  lA:,  \jiT^ 


A.  nror  or  icabia  edoewobth. 

hb  wrote  to  warn  his  sod  of  the  impendii^  ias^ 

t  this  letter  raa  nevec  received. 

r  good   friend    M.    Le    Breton,   one   of  tk 

I  of  the  Mint  M    the   time,  of  whom  Mani 

Jars  sptAe  with  affectionate   remembrance,  wm 

I  persoQ  who  mmcd  Mr.  Edgeworth  that  war  iw* 

limching.     In  «  call  he  made  at  their  lodgiDg& 

I  with  him,  that*  if  the  intentions  of  Bona* 

e  hostile  to  England,  he  would  that  ni^ 

wtii^  them  5t  a  friend's  watoM,  give  him  distinct 

I  by  8odd«nl]r  putting  on  his  hat.     Thtf 

,  met   Le   Breton,  who  Euddeul; 

1  bb  hat  OD  his  head  in  an  absent^uiiided 

;  mad  Mr.  E^vworth  profited  by  the  hint. 

Wft   Paris  as  (jniLklj-  as  they  coiikl   arrange 

Lc  Brelon  bad  agreed,  that,  if  any  thing 

K^yned  to  chaoire  the  detemiiiiatioa,  Bouajiaite 

y  ex[d«s8cd  ht  war,  he  would  write  a  letter,  and 

mle   it  with  the  following  words :    '*  Jl&t  horn- 

■»  m  U  ektrmtnte  MtU.  Charlutle."'    If  the  liope  of 

!  was  not  to  be  realize*!,  and  their  return  from 

would  be   iirevented,  he  was  to  omit  the 

1  •■  fftarmsmlf-"     He  ended  the  letter,  which  for 

r  had  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  politics  or 

lira  of  impiirtances  with  "Jfti  iomtiutges  d  MUe. 

\rtotU:''  and  they  left  London  for  Edinburgh 

IliiMiL  delay. 

WiM'iii  writes, — 

I  Oil  tiur  n-liiro  to  Eoglaniil,  wc  beard  such  an  account 
i|(i<  i|''i>lli>lui{  bealiU  at  my  brother  Henry,  who  wia 
A  n^  fiilliil'iiiu'*'"'  deleruiiiicd  my  father  to  go  imme<U- 
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■tely  to  aee  Um,  aoA  to  bring  him  home  with  na  to  the 
milder  tiuaate  of  Iielutd. 

**  "We  went  to  Scotland  in  the  spring  of  1803,  foimd 
Heory's  health  and  spirits  better  than  we  had  expected." 

The  Edgewtirths  arriTed  in  Edinburgh  on  March 
19,  and  pueed  sevenl  delightful  weeks  there.  On 
tbeir  -wAj  from  London,  they  stud  at  York  a  day, 
to  -vimt  Uie  minster.  Having  leceived  £rom  Lindley 
Mnrray  some  new  books  through  Mr,  Johnson,  the 
bookseller,  they  went  to  see  him.    Maria  writes,  — 

**  We  were  told  that  be  lived  about  a  mile  from  York, 
and  in  the  evening  we  drove  to  see  him.  A  very  oea^ 
looking  hoosc,  —  door  opened  by  a  pretty  Quaker  maid- 
servant, ahowD  into  a  wcll-fumialicd  parlor,  cheerful 
fire,  every  thing  bespeaking  comfort  and  happiness.  On 
a  sofa,  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  was  seated,  quite 
upright,  a  Quaker-looking  man  in  a  pale-brown  coat, 
wbo  never  attempted  to  rise  from  bis  seat  to  rw.-civc 
OS,  but  held  out  hia  hand,  and  with  a  placid.  Iicnr-vol'iit 
■mile,  said,  '  You  are  moat  welcome.  I  am  heartily  ^hul 
to  see  you.  It  is  my  misfortuoe  that  1  cannot  rke 
from  my  seat ;  but  I  must  be  as  1  am.  as  1  hare  If-i-n 
these  eighteen  years.'  He  bad  lost  Uie  use  of  one  ann 
and  side,  and  cannot  walk,  —  not  paralytic.  Irtit  from  Um 
effects  of  a  fever.  Such  mild,  cheerful  reni^jatioo,  nu'.-b 
benevolence  of  maDDCr  and  couDtcnano.-.  I  mrvirr  naw  in 
any  human  being.  He  writes  sulvly  with  tin;  i'l>-a  of 
doing  good  to  his  fcltow-creatures.  'II*-  wunu  u',^u:u-j  in 
this  life,'  he  says,  '  Dcithcr  fortune  <ir  f.nii-:'  unl  I,-. 
secniR  to  forget  that  Le  wantu  liealtL.  II'-  liivi.  -  I  ),:.  .i; 
so  many  blessings  ! '  U'n  wife,  who  s<^;in';']  U,  I'^v-  :lii'I  vI- 
mire  '  my  bustiand '  as  the  first  ami  best  of  Uuiiutu  \0Uhv_^, 
gave  OS  excellent  tea  and  abundance  of  gool  i»Ut:." 


•  Xn.  Dvgsld  Scnrazt' 
.  AQmo's.  w»  owe  it.  that  Hmcr  ^ot  tfcroi^  In 
m  Seottni,  aard  that  s  feir  ja»  Um^flf 

rWa  ipaC  wamm  ««ta  < 

t  BfciiBtf^  ^  iinHM.  aoCTBly.     The  emog 
tLotUBBoMeappeacAlDu  (thn  fresh  baa 

ia)  the  MMHChsppT  mtOanot  sen  of  letters,  of  bm 
:.  and  of  peo^  of  the  wusU.  that  ire  had  era 


1  to  tbrai  by  his  *>o.  ami  in  bearing  Gregnry.  AIL<ai. 
lyr^ir.  Duga!>i  .Stewart,  sprak  of  Flenrr  as  if  be  actuiHj 
^D2«<1  to  tbemaelTea,  uid  with  the  most  ivffecUoiuU 


I'  From  the  time  he  csme  to  Ediobargh  to  the  hour  he 
*  Henry  was  receirwl  at  Lothian  Hoose.  wbirre  Mi. 
I  Sirs.  D.  Stewart  then  resiiled,  sa  if  he  had  been  tm* 
llhi-ir  own  family." 

k  sketch  of  the  aociet  v  at  Etlinbuigh,  at  this  date, 
liiM  present  a  really  retnarkahle  combination  of 
fcntific,  literary,  and  cultivated  people,  "  Plaia 
■iig  and  high  thinking  "  were  the  order  of  the  daj 
Jlhe  beautiful  old  city  of  Edinburgh.  The  names 
iDr.  Gregory,  Rev.  Mr.  Alison,  and  the  intelligent 
JfestBora  of  the  university,  among  whom  may  be 
Becially  named   Professors  Stewart  and   Playftdr, 


.■  -1  *' 


^gmte  Intfare  to  the  society  tiiey  fireqnented.  The 
university  numbered  at  this  time  about  two  thou- 
sand students,  drawn  from  the  best  families  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  French  Revolution,  and  the 
wars  which  followed  it,  had  closed  the  Continent 
against  travellers  and  students,  and  swelled  the 
xanks  of  the  students  at  the  Scottish  universities; 
for  the  professors  were  men  of  note. 

Then,  too,  many  of  the  northern-border  county 
f^tniliflflj  and  the  lesser  nobility  of  Scotland,  who 
were  wont  to  make  York  their  winter  resort,  began 
to  be  attracted  by  the  charms  of  the  Scotch  city. 
These  were  palmy  days  for  ^*  Edinboro'  town."  Al- 
ways romantically  beautiful,  Edinburgh  became  pre- 
eminently the  home  of  genius  and  learning  at  this 
season  of  her  prime.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
^  The  Edinburgh  Review "  was  not  as  yet  in  exist- 
ence, and  Jeffirey  was  known  only  as  a  clever  lawyer. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  still  held  the  respectable  office 
of  writer  to  the  signet,  in  common  with  many  of  his 
professional  brethren.  He  was,  however,  beginning 
to  be  known  somewhat  among  literary  people  by 
his  translations  of  poetry  from  the  German,  and  his 
edition  of  the  "  Border  Minstrelsy."  He  had  shown 
Us  powers  of  versification  in  the  fine  ballads  of  "  Tlie 
Eve  of  St.  John,"  "Glenfinlas,"  and  "The  Grey 
Brother."  Among  these  translations  was  that  of 
Burger's  "Lenore."  Mrs.  Barbauld  carried  the  ver- 
sion of  William  Taylor  of  Norwich  to  Edinburgli  on 
her  visit  in  1794,  and  read  the  lines  to  Dugald  Stew- 
art. He,  in  turn,  recited  what  he  could  recall  of 
these  spirited  lines  to  Scott.    Sir  Walter  long  after 


IK 


flcvr  iinii  in^amtina,  —  madf  him  ■  poet.    It  va 
MM  till  IM^  am  *■  Th-  L«)-  of  Uk  La^  MuiMtnd' 


p^v  uw^mu  lif^bts  iiteTe  die  boiizoii,  th 
1  alreftdv  tnetitianii 
Furaad  cderer  woDeo  tMa 
t  vnisia]  stno^nere.  liord  Con 
rtn  ftf  Ae  moanty  ti  Ediaboigli. — 
■•  artl  1U  of  m  pnniikdMl  tovn.  and  caanot  h 
■f  I9  an;  «Dtdi  lOisdBtd.  It  wss  metroinlitai 
r  sMaiAKtCBra  Sunr-,  torliiiimtdj-.  nercr  muka 
iMi  nOr  9tr  Anb-  vm.  Hir  tJoBiB!;  of  Ibe  ( 
«Mt  anaif  *™i**"^  &^hA  tnnffics  asd  jvmtlis  to  u  ] 
Mtoi«aM  aai  tH-pteinm.  llie  w  tn^fabiiud  ■>  ir 
■H  iwifJiaMiBi.— <i*iw>. 
-Owvdttite.  *Me«MdihMd  the  iiAwBcc  d 

•■■> — H^w  a*  Aeir  oUnf,  and  moat  tor  |>leasiue— 
Ikaa  OMld  be  foaad,  b  mpottMa  to  tlu:  populnlkm,  in 
T  dt;  ia  Ike  aMfwae." 

I  Edgewortlis  Etlt  rerr  deeply  the  bindnen  «t 
I  and  Alisons  to  Henir.  They  fomrtd 
ftfcndcliips  at  thU  time  with  the  Stewarts,  AUsoMi 
PUyfairs,  Gncguirs,  and  Miss  Elirabeth  Hamatoiii 
wliich  were  lifc-long.  Sfam  delighted  in  the  sode^. 
of  thcM  cultivated  nud  friendiy  people.  There  wert 
many  olhera,  who»e  nnmes  caauot  be  mentioned, 
wiio  viwi  with  each  otlier  in  courtesy  mid  friendly 
BtteiilionN  lo  the  Edgewortlts. 

Mr.  Stijwart,  during  a   considerable    part  of  I 
career  aa  prol'eHHoi'  in  tljo  Uijiveraity  of  Edinbur^ 
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Mraved  into  his  hotise  jomig  men  of  ntDk  and  for- 
nne,  whom  the  state  of  Continental  afhin  prevented 
torn  studying  abroad.  They  vera  drawn  to  the 
iniveinty  by  the  reputation  it  bad  acquired  as  a 
ihiloaophical  and  scientific  school.  Many  of  these 
onng  men  were  destined  by  their  nuik  and  talents 
ft  widely  spread  the  influence  of  Dugald  Stewart. 
Lmong  the  numerous  inmates  of  Mr.  Stewart's  house 
t  various  times  may  be  named  Lord  Aucram  (after- 
rudd  Marquis  of  Lothian),  Basil,  Lord  Daer,  Lord 
^owencoort.  Lord  Asbborton,  Lord  Brook  (E^arl 
i  Warwick),  Mr.  Ward  (afterwards  Lord  Ward 
Btd  Dudley),  Viscount  Falmerston,  and  Lord  Tem- 
ple bis  brother.  Among  the  students,  the  name  of 
Wd  Lausdowne,  the  friend  of  Miss  Edgeworlh, 
comes  to  the  memory.  Lord  Webb  Seymour,  Sir 
Thomas  Dyke  Ackland,  and  Sir  Robert  Iiiglis  may 
Ik  mentioned.  Sir  James  Mackiiitoiib  said  truly  of 
Ihigald  Stewart's  lectures,  that  the  peculiar  glory 
of  his  eloquence  rested  in  its  having  "  breathed  the 
^  of  virtue  into  whole  generattona  of  pvpih." 

The  character  and  philosophical  reputation  of  Pro- 
I^r  Stewart  rendered  bis  house  the  ruaoTt  of  the 
^  society  of  the  city. 

"He  exercised  a  remarkable  sscendcDcy  over  tnin<la  uf 
'*l!Der  kind,  but  especially  cultivate!  jneu  iu  the  lii^luT 
P*fe  of  society ;  of  polished  and  courteous,  but  piT- 
'Wly  onobtniBive  manners,  in  an  eminent  sense  tlio  ^cu- 
"^w  and  the  scholar, — his  higher  and  lesfi  oljvious 
"^Diplishments  ohtained  a  ready  recognition  in  circlos 
*™rB,  without  adventitious  aid,  Lis  iutluence  would  liavu 
"W*  gi«atly  less  powerful.     Mrs.  Stewart,  moreover,  by 
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Mni-in  vra»  diarmed  with  Dagald  StoWBrt,  i 
%miU),— 

"  Mr.  Mt«wArt  issttfcl  to  be  ttttnnlly  or  baUbttny 
Aliil  nwiv'viol,  I)ut  lowftnJs  ta  be  bas  brokm  tlmm^ 
Imlilt*  ni'  hln  iinturt' ;  unit  I  aeva  cuovenei)  wiUi  u;  i 
HiMi  ttliiirti  I  wiu  more  at  eaae.  He  bss  s  gnre,  aen^Ul 
fHI>Ui  liiiiMi  llh«  tlio  head  of  StioLspcare  Ibaa  luijr  ol 
hMwl  III'  iM'liil  Hint  I  COD  remember.  I  bare  not  besri 
Innhlhi  I  till  H  iiniiiii  (inn  go  to  tlie  public  lectures  iiore ; 
t  tl'iti'i  nliiitinK  III  1(1)  ill  men's  or  boys'  dotbee,  or  ia 
fhM'lii't  "■'  IliK  lildli  uluut,  Ibougb  be  is  betv,  sod  wdl  i 
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to  cany  me.  Mrs.  Stewart  has  been  for  years  wishing  in 
vain  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  one  of  her  husband's 
leetares." 

Mrs.  Dngald  Stewart,  says  one  who  knew  her 
well,  ""was  a  lady  of  high  accompUshments  and  fas^ 
cmating  manners,  —  uniting  to  vivacity  and  humor, 
dq>th  and  tenderness  of  feeling.  She  sympathized 
warmly  with  the  tastes  and  pursuits  of  her  husband ; 
and  so  great  was  the  regard  of  the  latter  for  her 
judgment,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  submitting  to 
lier  criticism  whatever  he  wrote." 

For  many  years  the  Stewarts  lived  at  Stewartfield 
House,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Eklinburgh ;  and  after- 
wards they  occupied  Lothian  House  and  Callendar 
House.  Both  these  houses  were  situated  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  Canongate. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Gregory,  the  kindly  professional 
adviser  and  friend  of  Henry  Edgeworth,  recalls  a 
£amily  famous  in  the  annals  of  science  in  Scotland. 
It  is  stated  in  Chalmers's  ^^  Biog];^hical  Dictionary," 
that  no  less  than  sixteen  of  this  family  have  held 
British  professorships.  The  name  of  Gregory  has 
been  distinguished  in  scientific  research  since  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Dr.  Greg- 
ory who  was  professor  at  Edinburgh  at  this  time 
was  James  G.  Gregory  (the  third).  He  was  an  able 
practising  physician,  lecturer,  and  the  author  of 
**  Philosophical  and  Literary  Essays." 

Professor  John  Playfair,  who  held  the  joint  profess- 
orship of  mathematics  with  Adam  Ferguson  from 
1785,  and  received  the  position  of  professor  of  natu- 
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of  his  eloquence  as  an  orator,  and  his  '^  Essays  on 
the  Natures  and  Principles  of  Taste." 

Maria  met  in  Edinburgh  a  very  agreeable  literary 
woman,  —  Miss  Elizabeth  Hamilton.  This  lady  was 
Irish  by  birth,  but  a  resident  of  the  sister  kingdom, 
with  the  exception  of  visits  to  Ireland.  Miss  Ben- 
ger,  her  biographer,  says  of  her  friendship  with 
Maria,  it  was  ^*  during  this  season  (1803)  Miss  Ham- 
ilton became  acquainted  with  Miss  Edgeworth,  who 
was  introduced  to  her  at  Edinburgh,  and  with  whom 
at  the  first  interview  she  was  pleased,  at  the  second, 
charmed;  proceeding  in  regular  gradation  through 
the  progressive  sentiments  of  cordiality,  attachment, 
and  affection."  Miss  Hamilton  made  a  three-months' 
visit  in  Ireland  in  1813,  and  then  went  to  Edge- 
worthstown.  Miss  Edgeworth,  on  her  part,  was 
pleased  with  Miss  Hamilton,  and  "justly  observed 
that  sound  good  sense  which  so  eminently  character- 
ized Miss  Hamilton's  writings."  Miss  Hamilton  en- 
joyed the  gay  and  cheerful  disposition  of  Maria. 
She  "has  truly  observed,  that  she  loved  the  young: 
she  delighted  to  excite  their  smiles,  and  was  ready 
to  participate  in  their  gayety."  This  was  a  delight- 
ful friendship.  Miss  Hamilton  wrote  several  books 
intended  for  the  young,  and  on  the  education  of 
youth,  besides  "  Letters  of  a  Hindoo  Rajah,"  "  Me- 
moirs of  Agrippina,"  and  "  Memoirs  of  Modern  Phil- 
osophers." She  found,  that  to  live  in  "  cultivated 
society,  whilst  it  refines  taste,  inevitably  circum- 
scribes invention." 

After  leaving  their  hospitable  friends  in  Edin- 
burgh, the  Edgeworths  visited  Glasgow,  on  their  way 
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to  Ireland,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Professor 
Young,  who  then  occupied  the  chair  of  Grecian 
literature  at  that  university.  They  went  to  Ire- 
land by  Port  Patrick,  and  visited  CoUon  and  Mr. 
Beaufort  on  their  way.  They  also  made  a  stay  at 
Mrs.  Ruxton's.  After  they  left  Edinburgh,  Henry 
wrote  Maria  of  the  disappointment  felt  by  Lord 
Buchan,  who  was  ill  in  bed,  and  made  a  great  effort 
to  go  to  a  party  where  Maria  was  expected,  only  to 
miss  her.  She  answered,  on  hearing  it,  that  she 
hoped  "  he  would  never  do  so  any  more." 


aOUE  AQAIN. 
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"Popular  TalM."— " EiaiUe  6t>  CouUngea."— "Ennni."— "Lco- 
iiota."  —  "Griaelda."  — Maria  visits  Black  Caslle.  — ReadJni;  for 
"  Prot««siooal  EdocHtion."  — Maria  has  a  Severe  Illness.  — R^oila 
"The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel."  —  TistU  aC  Pakcnham  UbU  and 
CuUe  Fotbea.  — "Leonora."'  — Viaita  lo  Friends  in  180(i.  — Lady 
Uotftao.  —  "  Kitty  Pakenbani."  —  Visits  from  Frientls.  —  Death  ot 
Charlotte  Eflgeworth.-Coolure.- Library  and  Gardeuat  Edge- 
votthstown.-  Disturbances  among  the  Lowt>r  Cla-ises.  —  A  Mat- 
nml  Ciimifllly.  —  Work  on  '■Professional  Education."  —  Pubii- 
euSonot  this  Book. 

Afteb  their  return  to  Edgeworthstown,  Maria  im- 
mediately occupied  herself  preparing  for  the  press 
"Popular  Tales,"  which  were  first  published  in  this 
year.  She  also  began  "  Emilie  de  Coulanges "  and 
"Ennui,"  and  wrote  "  Leonora,"  with  the  romantic 
purpose  "  of  pleasing  M.  Edelcrantz."  Mr.  Francis 
Beaufort,  afterwards  Admiral  Beaufort,  was  at  Edge-  ■ 
"ortlistown  in  1804;  and  Maria  was  pressed  into  the 
•ervice,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  of 
wpying  out  the  vocabulary  used  by  him  in  his  tele- 
S^ph,  on  which  he  was  experimenting.  But  she 
wind  time  to  write  "  Griselda ; "  on  which  she  amused 
'■Waelf  with  working  in  her  own  room,  without  telling 
^y  one  of  her  occupation.  When  she  had  completed 
'|i  she  sent  it  to  Mr.  Johnson,  ashing  him  to  print  a 
•'*»ep^  for  a  single  copy,  omitting  her  name,  when 
'W  pabliBhed  the  edition  of  the  book.    This  he  did; 
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and  she  had  the  pleasure  of  mystifying  her  father, 
without  the  unfortunate  results  of  the  same  little 
joke  which  she  played  on  Mrs.  Ruxton,  in  allowing 
her  to  read  "  Belinda  "  as  the  work  of  an  unknown 
author. 

The  following  letter  to  Mrs.  Barbauld  will  show 
the  friendly  relations  which  existed  between  the 
Edgeworths  and  that  talented  woman.  There  was 
quite  an  interchange  of  letters  between  them  after 
this  time. 

July  22, 1804. 

My  dear  Madam,  —  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  any 
commonplaces  about  time  and  distance  and  friendship; 
but  takiug  it  for  granted  that  you  are  the  same  Mrs.  Bar- 
])aul(l,  and  that  I  am  the  same  Maria  Edge  worth,  who 
made  acquaiutiince  with  each  other  in  the  3'ear  1799,  I 
proceed  to  mention  a  scheme  of  my  father's.  'He  thinks 
that  a  periodical  paper,  to  ho  written  entirely'  by  ladies, 
would  succeed  ;  and  we  wLsh  that  all  the  literary  Indies  of 
the  present  day  might  be  invited  to  take  a  share  in  it.  No 
pai)ers  to  be  rejected  ;  each  to  be  signed  by  the  initial 
of  the  author's  name  ;  each  to  be  inserted  in  the  order  in 
which  it  is  received. 

If  you  approve,  tell  us  what  would  be  the  best  method 
of  proceeding.  Would  a  pa^xir  in  "The  Monthly  Maga- 
zine "  put  the  business  in  train?  Why  cannot  you,  dear 
Mi*s.  Barbauld,  prevail  u^wn  yourself  to  come  to  Ireland, 
or  rather,  why  cannot  ice  prevail  u^wn  you?  We  do  not 
pretend  to  diminish  the  terroi*8  of  sea-sickness,  but  we 
could  hoiK>  to  balanci*  a  few  houi*s  of  pain  by  some  raontlis 
of  pleasure.  We  are  vain  enough  to  feel  tolerably  cer- 
tain that  you  would  be  happy  in  the  midst  of  a  family 
united  amongst  themselves,  who  have,  from  their  cbOd- 
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,  heard  the  name  of  Mis.  Barbaald  with  respect; 
i  who,  aa  tbey  have  grown  up,  have  learned  better  and 

r  to  appreciate  her  merit. 
lbs.  Edgeworth  and  my  father  Join  with  me  in  eveiy 
Sjnd  wish  for  your  health  and  happiness,  and  we  hope  we 
Itave  not  lost  oar  place  in  good  Hr.  Borbaold's  esteem 
mofi  affection.     Believe  me  to  be,  my  dear  madam, 
Tonr  sincerely  affectionate, 


EDexwoBTHSTOWir,  Sept.  23, 1801 
Mr  SKAB  Madav,  —  On  my  retom  home  yesterday, 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  yoar  letter ;  my  father  wonld  not 
forward  it  to  me,  but  kept  it,  as  he  said,  on  purpose  to 
increase  my  agreeable  associations  with  home.  It  was 
indeed  a  great  pleasure  to  receive  such  a  letter  from  yon. 
From  the  first  moment  that  you  professed  a  regard  for  us, 
I  never  could  doubt  of  our  holding  a  place  in  your  esteem, 
80  long  OS  we  remained  nnchonged ;  but,  notwithstanding 
the  steadiness  of  this  belief,  it  was  delightful  to  me  to 
receive  assurances,  uuder  your  own  hand  and  seal,  that  I 
vaa  in  the  right.  The  freedom  and  afEectionate  warmth 
of  your  letter  were  peculiarly  grateful  to  me ;  and  though 
tiie  praise  you  bestow  on  some  of  our  works  may  be  far 
beyond  what  yonr  cool  Judgment  wonld  allow,  yet  I  am 
perfectly  well  satisfied  to  find  that  in  our  cause  your  Judg- 
ment is  not  cool.  Is  not  it  said  of  Pascal,  that  he  wore  a 
girdle  of  spikes,  which  he  pressed  into  himself  whenever 
be  was  conscious  of  any  emotions  of  vanity?  How  deep 
they  must  have  been  pressed,  if  be  had  been  praised  by 
Mrs.  Barbanld  I  For  my  partr  I  do  not  pretend  to  any 
ascetic  humility,  nor  do  1  inflict  upon  myself  the  penance 
of  abstinence  from  the  refined  delicacies  of  praise-— 
especially  when  they  ore  presented  by  a  friend. 


» Mfl  yau.  dear  BMlam,  tbftt  it  waBbi*  p 
I  am  gM  that  yomt  obitmkms  ham  m 
B  mtii  you  peif wtly  ii 
IT  »ex 
Oar 
'  h*  (knd  b  aniiititiaii  whh 
:  ft  ^KiA  b»  added  lo  tbe  cocmMX 
To  AUrmpt  to  fonn 
til  wookl  wish  to  be 

,  where  Ukiv 
I,  aa  yon  ohserre,  Ibe  indiri^ 
HBB  togettier,  would  Ik  aiMOi 

Aa  1  waa  not  at  hoM)  wtai  ay  father  asBwend  joo 
lei.  I  am  peibips  repeating  tin*  very  things  which  li« 
)  saiil :  tfit  this  yoa  mii^t  excuse  ;  for  we  are  uototiiTua 
'  expressing  the  same  idea»,  often  in  the  same  nonUi 
different  ends  of  tbe  same  room. 
To  one  thing  in  your  letter,  dear  madam,  I  nuat 
lect,  even  if  my  father  has  not  dared  to  do  so:  I  iSBat 
nonstnUe  against  your  being  only  an  occasional  com- 
mdent.  I  am  not  surprised  that  yon  should  not  like  to 
id  youreelf  to  feed  the  press  witb  daily  delicacies ;  M 
proper  economy  and  arrangements  amongst  the  phao- 
pur*'eyors.  you  would  never  be  exposed  to  this  tremoi' 
IS  nt'CCBsity.  I  hoi>c,  therefore,  upon  seamd  thov^^ 
ich  Dr.  Aikin  will  in  this  case  allow  to  be  beat,  ^ 
t  consent  to  give  crwlit  to  our  Jirm,  by  placing  yoiir 
ne  foremost  aa  the  acting  partner.  Wc  should  rcjoiw 
have  the  aljlc  and  elop:nnt  assistance  of  Miss  Ai):>(ii 
your  brother,  and  of  Mr.  Rogers,  Misa  BaiUie,  tsA 
8.  Opie. 
Do  not  imagine,  ck'ar  Mrs.  Barbauld,  when  I  menliOB 
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Ite  Kfo  oC  BidiardBon,  that  I  am  going  to  attempt  that 
ntam  of  ealogiom  with  which  authors  sometimes  treat 
mA  diier.  Tou  axe  quite  above  this  trafiQc  of  bays; 
aad,  I  hope,  so  am  I.  The  eager  interest  with  which  I 
fead  the  life  of  Bichardson,  you  would  have  thought  the 
most  nneqmvocal  testimony  I  could  give  of  my  liking  it* 
My  father,  in  Jest,  said  that  I  was  wildly  anxious  to  read 
ft,  becanse  it  was  the  life  of  an  author ;  but  I  knew  that 
ttj  interest  in  it  arose  from  its  being  written  by  Mrs. 
Btrbanld.  I  think  I  should  be  able  to  distinguish  her 
style  from  that  of  any  other  female  writer,  by  the  ease, 
fteqoenqr,  and  felicity  of  its  classical  allusions, — allu- 
skMis  sufficiently  intel^ble  to  the  unlearned,  and  which 
serre  as  freemason  signs  to  the  learned. 

Though  you  have  such  an  aversion  to  the  sea,  we  do 
not  yet  give  up  the  hopes  of  having  you  and  Mr.  Bar- 
baold  at  Edgeworthstown.  We  shall  expect  you  along 
with  the  blessings  of  peace.  But  when  —  is  I  fear  in 
the  bosom  of  emperors.  In  the  mean  time,  dear  madam, 
ftooept  my  greatful  thanks  for  your  kindness,  and  believe 
me  with  sincere  esteem  and  admiration, 

Affectionately  yours, 

Maria  Edoewobth. 

Miss  Seward,  in  writing  her  friend  Miss  Mary 
Powys,  in  1804,  gives  a  glimpse  of  Maria's  sisters  as 
calling  on  her  when  she  visited  Bristol.  She  writes 
**  Maria  "  for  Anna. 

*'  Maria  and  Emmeline  of  Edgeworthstown,  both  settled 
In  that  dty  (Bristol),  sought  me  with  much  kindness, 
and  spoke  with  apparent  delight  of  my  attentions  to  them 
in  their  infancy,  and  of  the  hours  they  called  happily 
q)ent  beneath  my  father's  roof.    They  have  heard  re- 
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Hy  from  poor  Lovcll.  Alas  t  ba  te  stQl  in  lite  dntdk' 
of  the  di^tcstable  tyrant,  BoQaparte,  and  comT&in 
vily  of  the  uawbolesoroe  cllmalc  of  Verduu.  Mn. 
ldo«?8  ia  like  lier  mother :  but  neither  she  nor  \ia 
er,  Mrs.  King,  has  any  truces  of  their  father.  [ 
oghl  them  agreeable,  but  a  fvw  hours  do  not  enablr  lit 
mow  if  people  talk  from  a  rescn-oir  or  a  spring.  .  .  . 
iqulred  after  them  on  arriving  at  Mrs,  reDnington'*! 
sboulil  not  have  aougbt  them,  nneertaiD  of  my  nwp* 
I,  hftd  they  not  sought  me.  The  consciousness  liat 
f  passed  several  years  under  the  care  of  my  soui's  dea 
iiora  gave  mc  aD  unsuppressive  interest  in  seeing  roJ 
isteaing  to  them.    They  drew  back  the  curtains  of  ttie 


n  1804  Maria  made  a  visit  in  December  tmi 
mary  to  Black  Castle.  In  February  she  *toI« 
111  home  that  she  had  been  reading  "  a  pmctr  (A 
•d  hooka,"  and  enumerates  "Montesquieu  sur  1» 
indcur  ct  Decadence  des  Remains. "  In  Dalliis's 
[istory  of  the  Maroons,"  which  she  was  studyiug 

"  Professional  Education,"  a  work  in  which  she 
i  helping  her  father,  she  found  a  hint  for  the  plot 
a  comedy,  which  she  proposed  to  prepare  secretly 

her  father's  birthday. 

^aria  was  always  busy  with  a  little  piece  of  woHc 
h  which  she  occupied  herself  during  hours  of 
,ure  from  writing,  or  while  she  listened  to  reading 
ud.  These  busy  fingers  wrought  many  a  piece  uf 
broidery  or  fine  needlework,  wliile  the  brain  wove 

web  of  fancies  bright  or  serious ;  many  a  8CCM 
lively  dialogue,  clever  character-painting,  or  pa- 
tic  description  passed   into   the    clear  words  in 
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""irliioh  it  later  appeared  on  the  pages  of  tale  or  novels 
idifle  the  hand  was  rapidly  moving  in  some  womanly 
Ht  of  needlework.    Faustus  says,  — 

"  Oh !  what  is  intellect  ?  —  a  strange,  strange  web ; 
How  bright  the  embroideiyy  —  but  how  dark  the  woof  I  ** 

The  mind  of  Maria  was  not  of  this  order:  her 
embroidery  of  fancy  was  as  cheerful  as  her  handi* 
work.  In  1806  she  wrote  to  her  brother  Henry, 
who  was  then  at  Edinburgh,  and  in  sending  some 
messages  says,  — 

*^  The  worsted  sleeves  are  for  Mrs.  Stewart,  and  yon 
are  to  offer  them  to  her.     Nobody  can  say  I  do  not  know 
how  to  choose  my  ambassadors  well!    If  Mrs.  Stewart 
should  b^in  to  say,  it  is  a  pity  Miss  Edgeworth  should 
speod  her  time  at  such  work,  please  tell  her  that  I  like 
work  very  much,  and  that  I  have  only  done  this  at  odd 
times ;  after  breakfast,  you  know,  when  my  father  reads 
oat  of  Pope's  Homer,  or  when  there  are  long  sittings, 
when  it  is  much  more  agreeable  to  move  one's  fingers, 
than  to  have  to  sit  with  hands  crossed  or  clasped.     I  by 
no  means  accede  to  the  doctrine  that  ladies  cannot  at- 
tend to  any  thing  else  when  they  are  working :  besides, 
it  is  contrary,  is  it  not,  to  all  the  theories  of  '  Zoonomia '  ? 
Does  not  Dr.  Darwin  show  that  ceilain  habitual  motions 
go  on  without  interrupting  trains  of  thought ;  and  do  not 
common-sense  and  experience,  whom  I  respect  even  above 
Dr.  Darwin,  show  the  same  thing?  " 

In  the  spring  of  1805  Maria  had  a  severe  illness, 
followed  by  a  long  and  slow  convalescence.  While 
she  was  recovering  from  this  illness,  she  was  allowed 
to  hear  reading ;  and  her  sister  read  to  her  ^*  The 


tij  Gnasd  bsnog  ftadifcf  aem,  it  m  hm. 
peatmiMc  of  tfait  |iiibm  ww  ^  ffveiA  im. 
e,  sad  fnan 


•On  tbM  wfaola,  I  hm  mJ  i 


«U^  tM  Coupes* 
•TalM.'  mm]  bw« 


Mr.  Eilgcwortb  visited  Loodoo  daring  the  spHs^ 
viTi){  licuD  Bummoaed  to  gire  eridence  as  i  vi^ 
NH  ill  ibu  caM  of  bis  fiienci  Judge  Foz,  befon 
)  Iliiuse  of  Ixirds.  While  he  was  there.  b«  wrote 
im  uf  bis  liaving  "auifted"  at  a  d^'nui^,  gina 

tho  buly  wlio  was  knovm  as  **  Buff  and  Bine  uil 
'B,  frewo."  Sbe  pmised  **  To-tDont>w ; "  and  he 
dtiiatl  ill  cDiiaideration  thereof  a  song  from  her. 
fliii'b  iiH  not  CHsy  to  obtain,  and  got  it." 
Dtiriii^  tliiit  Hiinimer  Maria  made  pleasant  vi^ 
ur  Imr  nmovury  from  her  illuess,  at  Fakenhaa 
ill  mul  (Jastlo  Forbea.  After  her  return  Ladj 
ixiibiitli  I'akoiihaiu  sent  her  "a  little  pony,  U 
lot  lUid  HiniDHt  an  muaU  as  a  dog,  on  which  I  go 
it  ti'<a,  liit  trot  J '  but  I  hope  it  will  never  ttito 
n  itn  buutl  lu  add  when  we  come  to  the  stale,  'Skip 

go  uvor.' " 
III   writing  about  this   liiuc,   Maria  says  slie  iM 
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been  T017  idle,  *^80  idle  thati''  aha  has  *^not  yet  fin* 
Idled  ^Mme.  de  Fleuiy/  So  Lord  Heniy  Petty  is 
ehanceUor  of  the  exchequer,  at  twenty-four,  on  the 
pinnacle  of  glory  I  ^ 

About  the  time  her  ^  Leonora  **  was  preparing  for 
-publication,  Mr.  Edgeworth  wrote  to 


*«  Tour  critic,  partner,  father,  friend,  has  finished  your 
*  Leonora.*  He  has  cut  ont  a  few  pages;  one  or  two 
letters  are  neariy  untouched :  the  rest  are  cat,  scrawled, 
aad  interlined  without  mercy.  I  make  no  doubt  of  the 
eeeeees  of  the  book  amongst  a  eertain  dasa  of  readers; 
rmorwwsD  it  be  reduced  to  one  small  volume,  and  provided 
it  be  polished  ad  ungtiem^  so  that  neither  flaw  nor  seam 
can  be  perceived  by  the  ntmost  critical  acumen.  As  it 
has  no  story  to  iaterest  the  curiosity,  no  comic  to  make 
the  reader  laugh,  nor  tragic  to  make  him  cry,  it  must 
depend  upon  the  development  of  sentiment,  the  vcri- 
thnilitode  of  character,  and  the  elegance  of  style,  which 
the  higher  classes  of  the  literary  world  expect  in  such  a 
performance,  and  may  accept  in  lieu  of  fable  and  of 
exdtement  for  their  feelings.  These  you  well  know  how 
to  give,  and  your  honest  gratitude  towards  a  favoring 
public  will  induce  your  accustomed  industry  to  put  the 
highest  finish  to  the  work.  For  this  purpose,  I  advise 
yoa  to  revise  it  frequently,  and  look  upon  it  as  a  promis- 
ing infant  committed  to  your  care,  which  you  are  bound 
by  many  ties  to  educate,  and  bring  out  when  it  is  fit  to  be 
presented.  The  design  is  worthy  of  that  encouragement 
which  you  have  always  received :  it  rests  on  nature,  truth, 
sound  morality,  and  religion ;  and,  if  you  polish  it,  it  will 
sparkle  in  the  regions  of  moral  fashion.  You  will  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  I  have  corrected  more  faults  of 
style  in  this  than  in  any  thing  I  have  ever  corrected  for 


A  nn>T  or  kabu.  kdgewobth. 


■■!»  Baxtnt's  raiUcisms  have,  except 
I  fey  Mc :  uid  I  bope,  wlt«n  jon  hare  coP- 
fe(  ha  vtB  hkve  Ibe  goodticH  to  n<hae  it  i^ 


■dft  I 


tTOWjf.  Frb.  as;  L'W 
I  •CAJtXi^  BuKAtxD,  —  Holcroft  VTotc  Uw  hi^ 
•  HiptlUr  Tk1«  :  "  he-  waa  emplofnl 
~  e  pcBH.  Wc  were  so  mgeh  daw- 
on  tttmt  Johnson  offered  to  out 
U5  tuber  says  I  sbonlil  nM 
I  alwut  tridvs,  hat  I  cunttl 
>  ID  Ksnre  n>u  that  tlioec  trib^,  vulgu 
F  Ml  ViMm  In-  mj  fathvr  and  preceptor. 
»«V««IWwlir  I  ahMM  tiMB  ahniptly  MtdnM  119  , 
iMiJtipa  tn  yva.  Mr  dmr  nndam.  we  have  just  \f*B 
i'lM  a  [\vxw,  or  niibor  an  t-'ulogium.  of  ••  Po|iiilftr 
f*."  «^-*i,  froai  the  exiWlonw  of  Uie  writing  and  iw 
nMtM  wantffa.  wc  aw  infRunleJ  could  be  written  hjiw 
•r  twt  mr  frWial  Urs.  BaLrbaukl.  I  never  felt,  and 
fatbrv  iVfiarrs  he  oerer  f*tl,  so  murfa  pleaanre  froM 
pnu«e ;  t»)er«l.  we  nerer  before  received  any  of  M 
\  rtiae^  ami  fpo«  a  jixlee  whom  «re  so  much  reepert. 
wmtVl  ntbcT  haw  ooe  srain  of  such  praise  tlian  a 
dn«)-vni:bl  of  eooqiimmtt  from  oommoii  critks. 
ttfjti  ibai  1  Msertvd  in  the  "  Modem  Griselila  "  Hw 
ncirv  line  frcfll  dttucer.  Let  me  assure  rou  that 
little  tale  was  whtten  tn  |>layfDloe9».  not  hitt^^ocss 
lirart.  My  father  bail  oFl^n  dedaivd  that  he  couli) 
be  iiBpoanl  ofM  hy  ine.  bat  that  he  should  know  my 
JUjIt  witlioal  my  luune  to  it.  >rhen  he  was  absent  for 
•W  tteeLa.  an>l  none  l>ul  the  ladies  of  the  familv  at 
IP,  I  wroU>  tJiis  slury.  sent  it  to  Johnsoa,  bad  it 
III"!  with  a  titli-iMp'  wilhoat  my  name,  and  on  my 
m'a  rvltim  borne  showed  it  to  him.     Not  one  of  the 
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flemale  oommittee  who  0at  upon  it  eveiy  day  wfaOrt  it 
was  writiiig  and  reading  ever  imagined  that  it  woold  be 
thought  a  severe  libel  upon  the  sex;  perliaps  because 
ttieir  attention  was  fixed  upon  Mrs.  Granby,  who  is  at 
least  as  much  a  panegyric  as  Mrs.  Bolingbroke  is  a  satire 
qxm  the  sex.  It  is  curious  that  the  Edinburgh  review- 
en  laugh  at  us  for  introducing  into  every  story  some 
charming  wife,  sister,  mother,  or  daughter,  who  acts  the 
part  of  the  good  fairy  of  the  piece.  ** Leonora"  will 
confirm  them  in  this  opinion,  and  will,  I  hope,  make 
my  peace  with  you. 

There  is  some  probability  that  my  father  and  two  or 
three  of  this  family  may  be  in  England  this  year;  and 
we  look  forward  to  the  hopes  of  seeing  you,  my  dear 
madam,  as  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  that  a  visit  to 
London  can  afford.  My  brother  Sneyd,  who  is  goin^  to 
enter  the  Temple,  will  certainly  accompany  my  father 
to  England.  You  may  remember,  if  you  do  not  always 
foiget  your  own  goodness,  that  you  selected  and  read  to 
us,  several  years  ago,  some  lines  "  On  Evening  "  in  ''The 

Monthly  Magazine,"  by  C.  S.  E ,  written  when  he 

was  ten  years  old.  fle  has  not  indulged  since  in  writing 
much  poetry,  as  he  had  far  other  studies  to  purBue  for 
the  College  of  Dublin.  On  quitting  that  college,  he 
wished  to  leave  some  memorial  behind ;  and  he  has  just 
finished  a  poem  called  "The  Transmigrations  of  Indur," 
— the  plan  taken  from  your  tale  in  "  Evenings  at  Home." 
If  this  poem  should  obtain  a  premium  from  the  college, 
we  shall  think  it  worthy  of  the  honor  of  being  presented 
to  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Barbauld.  .  •  . 

Believe  me,  dear  Iklrs.  Barbauld,  I  am,  with  sincere 
esteem  and  grateful  affection, 

Your  friend, 

Maria  Edgeworth. 
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Ilaru,  on  he&rmg  from  a  EriL-Qd  in  Lonilfin  t}iat 
«ODora "  was  not  as  much  liked  as  "  I'opuiar 
le*,"  wrote,  "  I  must  try  and  do  someUiing  befr- 
."  Her  failure  may  be  ascribed  to  precisely  Uis 
Jts  her  fatJier  had  pointed  out  to  her.  It  vu 
>  calculated  to  please  the  general  public ;  and  tin 
ik  bad  grave  defects  of  plan  and  execution,  thmigli 
i  vitbout  many  odmirublo  ideas  and  many  ei<xl- 
i  passages.  When  her  brother  and  sister  v«n 
ding  **  Sir  Chariea  Grandison,"  she  said,  in  wriS- 
;  to  a  friend,  — 

■I  almost  enry  them  Ihe  pleasuiv  or  reading  CteaoK 
I'a  histoi;  tor  the  first  time.    It  is  one  of  tbgso 
9  which  can  oenx  be  repeated  in  life." 

n  this  same  season  of  1806,  she  made  sevenl 
its  in  the  spring  to  Sonna,  Pakenham  Hall,  Fara- 
o,  and  Castle  Forbes.  In  March  she  wrote  W 
8.  Edsjeworth  of  a  "  happy  week  "  she  had  at  C<d- 
with  Mrs.  Beaufort,  the  mother  of  Mi-a.  Edge- 
rth;  and  from  there  she  went  to  Kosstrevor  to 
it  ber  Aunt,  Mrs.  Rtuton. 

the  following  pleasant  and  kindly  letter  of  Mr. 
geworlb  will  show  how  warmly  Maria  and  he 
[cometl  »  new-comer  in  the  field  of  Irish  6ctioii,  i 
ich  one  might  fancy  she  considered  her  peculiar 
iTuce.  She  was  always  ready  to  enjoy  the  books 
a  new  writer,  and  she  hailed  with  enthusiasm  the 
learance  of  each  new  claimant  for  literary  honors, 
r  very  cordial  wortls  were  supplemented  by  geo^ 
U8  help,  Bjid  she  gave  valuable  aid  to  struggling 
ters  more  than  once. 


r  lCr«  Ghoiiey  pots  on  icciotil  wkal  las  hAbi  been 
RBDiarked  of  Lftdj  MoBgan, — ha  iagnuznide  and 
idEnflsoiDptioii*    He  wjs»  "-^ 

*^  I  haTB  often  heaid  her  dedbne  in  OM  bRa&  &■! 
Mated  the  natioiial  Inh  aofd;  while 
nUime  IncoiwisteDcj,  die  woold 
Mfffli  was  a  grown  woman  while  she  waa  jel  a 


Miaa  Edgeworth  waa  alwajra  ao  intezesled  in  a 
nofw  noyel  of  any  meiit»  that  ahe  eoold  not  bear  to 
rtop  to  reason  on  ita  improbalHlitj.  Ladj  Hoigan  a 
■*0'DonneIl"  -was  being  read  alond  aome  time  after 
this,  at  the  scene  of  McRoiT'a  appearance  in  the 
billiard-room,  when  her  &ther  said,  ^This  is  quite 
improbable." — "NeTcrmind  the  improbability:  let 
na  go  on  with  the  entertainment." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  said  of  "O'DonneU,"  that  "in  it 
the  comic  part  is  very  rich  and  striking;"  and  ho 
adds,  he  thinks  "  a  want  of  story  always  fatal  to  a 
book  the  first  reading.  The  big  bow-wow  strain  I 
can  do  myself  like  any  now  going ;  but  the  exquisite 
touch,  which  renders  ordinary,  commonplace  things 
and  character  interesting,  from  the  truth  of  descrip- 
tion, and  the  sentiment,  is  denied  me."  And  in 
speaking  of  "  Granby,"  a  novel  of  the  day,  he  said, 
^It  is  too  labored  in  its  descriptions  of  society. 
The  women  do  this  better.  Edgeworth,  Ferrier, 
Ansten,  haye  all  given  portraits  of  real  society  far 
aaperior  to  any  thing  man,  vain  man,  has  produced 
of  the  like  nature." 
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[R  L.  Edgeworth  to  Sydney  Owensoiiy  af tenraids  Lady  Morgin.1 

Edobwobth  H0U8B,  Dec  23, 1806. 

Madam, — I  have  just  read  your  "  Wild  Irish  Girl," 
a  title  whicli  will  attract  by  its  novelty,  but  which  does 
not  suit  well  the  charming  character  of  Glorvina. 

As  a  sincere  and  warm  friend  to  Ireland,  I  return  yea 
my  thanks  for  the  just  character  which  you  have  given  to 
the  lower  Irish,  and  for  the  sound  and  judicious  obser- 
vations which  you  have  attributed  to  the  priest.  The 
notices  of  Irish  history  are  ingeniously  introduced,  and 
are  related  in  such  a  manner  as  to  induce  belief  amongst 
infidels. 

It  is  with  much  self-complacency  that  I  recollect  our 
meeting,  and  my  having  in  a  few  minutes'  conversation 
at  a  literary  dinner  in  London  discovered  that  I  was 
talking  to  a  young  lady  of  uncommon  genius  and  talents. 

I  believe  that  some  of  the  harpers  you  mention  were 
at  the  harpei-s*  prize  ball,  at  Granard,  near  this  place,  in 
1782  or  1783.  One  female  hari)er,  of  the  name  of 
Bridget,  obtained  the  second  prize.  Fallon  carried  off 
the  first.  I  think  I  have  heard  the  double-headed  man. 
My  daughter  published  an  essay  on  the  subject  of  that 
prize  in  an  obscure  newspaper,  of  which  we  have  no  copy. 
I  shall  try  at  the  printer's  to  obtain  a  cop3%  that  I  may 
publish  it  in  one  of  the  respectable  monthly  magazines, 
with  a  view  to  speak  my  sentiments  of  your  work  to  the 
English. 

I  think  it  is  a  duty,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  a  pleasure,  to  con- 
tribute, as  far  as  it  is  in  my  power,  to  the  fame  of  a  writer 
who  has  done  so  much,  and  so  well,  for  her  country. 

IMaria,  who  reads  (it  is  said)  as  well  as  she  writes,  has 
entertained  us  with  several  passages  from  "The  Wild 
Irish  Girl,"  which  I  thought  superior  to  any  parts  of  the 


look  whidi  I  had  read.    Upon  hxAiag  onr  her  d 
J  fooDd  sbe  had  omitted  • 
.  ihe  have  done  thia  if  joa  bad  httm  17? 
would  have  dared,  I 
•anae  would  hare  hem  i 


In  April,  Huia  nieotioBs  1 
Ae  engagement,  and  then  die  mifiiic'r  ot  " Kzstr 
Pidtenham  "  to  Sir  Aitbnr  Wdkder.  bier  dx  IKkt  or 
Wellington.  He  bad  just  returned  froco  La  ixC^aS 
career  in  India,  after  a  stay  tt*T«  f.f  €I*t*^  -yi^_ 
when  he  was  again  ordered  to  yy^  L/iri  '',  i.Tl-,i,.-.'f 
expedition  to  Hanover.  He  wi*  4::-:ii:^;  -.^jii 
secretary  for  Ireland  in  lw7.  Tlrrj  Li.:  I:.-. ;•  -.n^:. 
attached  to  each  other.  Maria  sav* '.:  i:,^  z^^i.:  .■.■..£-_ 
"the  Iron  Duke,"  and  his  a j j^arar.  >:  f;  --1  '-tV; 
"He  was  seen  at  Dahiin  Casti'^  ozi  Li* :»--..-:.  x  /-li;- 
land  after  tiis  wedding,  handsTfise-  v^.-  -,;  -,-»-_  -.  . .  ■* 
bald,  and  a  hooked  nose/'  She  k^d*.  -i^.~-  :..tjw 
beth  Pakenbam  told  as.  that  w:,*s  Lt-:;.-  V/i..^.  >j 
was  presented  to  the  qoeen.'  her  MiJ^-- j  -a,  „  -  J  i  •-. 
happy  to  see  you  at  my  court.  v>  >.r-I :::.■;  i-.  »tir.-.;  ■; 
of  constancy.  If  anybody  is  thli  ■».:'.  1  v-r-^.-  ■-  v, 
be  happy,  you  do.'  Then  her  Mi'-^^-y  ;.-.\  ■,  ;^ .,  - ,';  .* 
did  you  really  never  write  'jn*.  '.-"^7  '■  -  .•  >.  -  ..• 
Wellesley  during  his  lotg  av-r^:. .-:  '  —  -  ,'■  - ,  .  ■  ,•, 
madam.'  —  'And  did  you  ii^v*?  '.':.'.:.'£  .'.  :..::.' 
*  YeS}  madam,  vei}'  often.'     I  aa  g^i  v,  ;-■,",*.■,-./  U 
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uoved  of  at  court*,  and  hope  the  bright  enmjilfl 
J  be  foUowod,"  Bh«j  adds. 

In  July  thpj  had  A  TiiMt  from  Humphry  Davy 
1  Mr.  Green ongb,  two  philosophical  travellwi. 
aix  thoQgbt  D»tj'  wonderfully  improTed  since  bIw 
t  him  at  Bristol,  with  an  iimazing  fund  of  kucvl- 
[e  on  all  sabjects,  and  a  great  deal  of  gcniua. 
iiiaaajTB, — 

*  M;  f&ther'fl  domostic  faappineBS  about  this  time  ted 
«rc  abocks.  He  «m  doontMl  to  see  tfac  fairest  bin*- 
»  of  talcat  tilasted  by  disease,  nud  tba  most  bigbl; 
Uvated,  and  the  most  ^'aluable,  rniits  of  cducatioii 
iA,  aliBOU  at  tbe  mone&t  wbea  ti^s  attained  to  per 
thm  b«7o«l  hia  f  ondnt  hopes. 

■  Cbarloito.  (or  wbir-tn  he  biul  never  had  any  appn-lrn- 
as.  and  who  during  our  visit  to  Paris  hml  ap|icai»I 
tmaec  of  health,  and  batl  been  described  bj  fomgnen 
I  fresh  as  a  ros«,'  soddenly  faded.  Soon  aft«r  ber  »■ 
a  fium  the  Coottoent.  ber  bealtfa  declined ;  but  as  tbt 
tM>t  n-semble  «itber  of  ber  sisters,  Uonora  or  Eliu- 
b.  who  died  of  coDauinption,  this  difference  long  ^n 
lenag  bopM  of  secoritj. 

'  In  Ihe  autumn  of  1S0€.  bowerer.  symptoms  of  pulmo- 
y  consumption  appeared.  She  died  the  ensaing  sprii^ 
prfl,  1807).  in  ber  twenty-fourth  year." 

rbe  following  anecdote  is  related  of  this  yossg 
y:  — 

•  Cbariotte  was  a  beautiful  girl,  with  Inxariant  golden 
r.  Tbe  recbw  of  tbe  parish  and  an  offioer  of  the 
tish  army  ««"*  dinh^  ■*  Edgeworthstown  booK. 
xt  diuncr  tbe  UJiea  tepwred  to  the  library,  tad  after 
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wine  tlic  gentlemen  followed.  As  they  entered  the  door 
of  the  library,  the  officer  exclaimed,  '  How  beautiful !  * 
Mr.  Edgeworth  said,  haughtily  and  quickly,  ^What  do 
you  admire,  sir? '  He  replied,  *•  Your  daughter's  magnifi- 
cent hair.'  Charlotte  was  standing  in  a  becoming  atti- 
tode  before  the  bright  grate,  with  her  arms  resting  u[K)n 
the  mantlepiece.  Mr.  Iklgeworth  walked  across  the  room 
to  the  book-shelves,  opened  a  drawer,  held  her  head  ))aek, 
and  cut  her  hair  close  to  her  head.  As  the  golden  rinsrlets 
fell  into  the  drawer,  this  extraordinary  father  said,  *  Char- 
lotte, what  do  you  say?'  She  answered,  ^ Thank  you, 
father.'  Turning  to  his  guests,  he  remarked,  ^I  will  not 
allow  a  daughter  of  mine  to  be  vain.'  " 

The  death  of  Charlotte  Edgeworth  was  a  sad  blow 
to  the  family.  Henry,  also,  was  a  constant  invalid 
and  made  many  fruitless  journeys  in  search  of 
health.  While  Charlotte  continued  to  be  comforta- 
ble, Maria  made  a  visit  to  Coolure,  and  pa.s:?ed  a  f*-*.v 
days  there  with  the  family  of  Admiral  PakeiiKarri. 
There  she  met  the  future  leader  of  the  En'/A-^h  ;it 
New  Orleans,  Sir  Edward  Pakenham,  who  war;  klV^A 
in  that  engagement  with  the  American  foro«;.s. 


or^:  *.:.< 


"  He  had  burned  his  instep  by  falling  asleep  U:f 
fire,  out  of  which  a  turf  fell  on  his  foot ;  an'!  r/j  \.*:  w-a-. 
luckily  for  us,  detained  a  few  days  longer.  Uf.  ir  v.-y 
agreeable,  and  unaffected  and  modefst.  after  all  \'l<:  f!arv-f  y 
he  has  met  with." 

Mr.  Edgeworth  enlarged  the  libr'iry  XhU  yf:ii:  \r/ 
breaking  through  tlie  thick  old  out-i^*^:  '.vai;-.  of  ?:.'; 
house,  and  leaving  two  square;  pillar-.  l/';-.'W:'l  wl.i'li 
a  large  addition  was  built.      He  ai.-so  Jai'J   orit,  for 
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Maria  a  garden  at  the  west  end  of  the  house,  close 
to  a  new  greenhouse,  built  to  match  the  addition  to 
tlie  library,  and  opening  into  Mrs.  Edgewortb's 
dressing-room.  Maria  had  before  this  made  a  pretty 
garden  of  an  old  unused  quarry,  but  it  was  at  quite 
a  distance  from  the  house.  The  planning,  arranging, 
and  plantmg  this  new  garden,  on  which  she  could 
look  from  her  own  room,  was  a  great  pleasure  to  her. 

Anxiety  from  the  insurgents,  who  called  them- 
selves "Thrashers,"  was  very  great  at  this  time. 
Tliey  wandered  about  the  country  in  large  bands, 
attacking  houses  and  seizing  arms.  The  last  weeks 
of  Cluirlotte's  life  were  made  very  painful  by  the 
disturbances  and  distress  tliis  occasioned.  One  night 
when  Lord  Longford  and  Mr.  Rennie,  the  engineer, 
were  at  tlie  house,  the  family  were  aroused  by  such 
an  alarm ;  and  for  some  time  after  this  the  windows 
were  kept  biinicaded,  and  a  guard  of  the  yeomanrj' 
corps  stationed  in  the  house.  When  Mr.  Rennie 
was  called  np  in  the  night,  lie  remarked,  very  natu- 
rally, that  "  this  was  a  strange  country,  where  a  man 
could  not  sleep  one  night  in  peace."  The  marauders 
did  not  appear,  after  all  the  preparations  for  defence. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  so  much  pleased  with 
the  "Popular  Tales,''  that  he  wrote  George  Moore 
in  1807,— 

''1  hope  you  have  read  Miss  Edgcworth's  'Popular 
Tales,*  and  that  you  have  directed  several  copies  of  an 
Irish  translation,  made  under  your  auspices,  to  l>e  distri)>- 
uted  to  every  cottaixcr  on  your  estate.  Except  the  four 
Gosix>ls,  I  think  there  is  no  book  of  popular  morality 
equal  to  it.*' 
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It  seemed  cmel  that  the  dying  girl  could  not  be 
spared  the  uncertainties  of  rebellion,  and  that  all 
the  efforts  of  Maria  to  ameliorate,  by  precept  and 
instruction,  the  condition  of  their  tenantry  and  the 
neighboring  cottagers,  had  made  no  greater  impres- 
sion. The  Irish  owed  much  to  the  Edgeworths,  but 
gratitude  has  never  been  a  strong  national  charac- 
teristic. Mackintosh,  in  writing  of  the  condition 
of  affairs  there  in  1808,  says,  "Ireland  is,  I  fear, 
dreadfully  Frenchified^  and  almost  ready  for  general 
insurrection  on  the  appearance  of  Bonaparte's  troops. 

The  Abbi  Edgeworth,  or  "Firmont"  as  he  was 
called  in  France,  was  always  an  object  of  interest 
to  his  relations ;  and  Maria,  in  a  letter  of  1807,  sends 
"copy  of  the  epitaph  written  by  Louis  XVIII.  on 
the  Abb^  Edgeworth,"  to  one  of  the  family. 

'*  I  am  sure  the  intention  does  credit  to  his  Majesty's 
heart,  and  the  Latin  does  honor  to  his  Majesty's  head." 

In  writing  to  her  brother  Sneyd,  then  in  London, 
in  1808,  Maria  tells  him  "of  a  new  wonder,  now 
grown  old." 

"  We  have  had  the  physiognomical  or  character- telling 
fishes  that  you  described  to  Honora.  Capt.  Hercules 
Pakenham  brought  them  from  Denmark,  where  a  French- 
man was  selling  them  very  cheap.  Those  we  saw  were 
pale  green  and  bright  purple.  They  are  very  curious.  My 
father  was  struck  with  them  as  much  as,  or  more  than, 
any  of  the  children ;  for  there  are  some  wonders  which 
strike  in  proix>rtion  to  the  knowledge  instead  of  tho  igno- 
rance of  the  beholders.     Is  it  a  leaf?    Is  it  galvanic? 


Ills  rtffl  oae  iiiiiii 


f  wnnt  ^pi  tlwj  eu  fire.    My  t 

t  dlfonnt  degntt  of  diTaBa  «  aoiHaw  ■  tke  li 

«w  Um  onotioM  of  Ifane  w—Wii  fah;  htt,  i 

r^iiir  oar  bett.  no  dmife  wm  petofAfe.  I  Ah 
t  puW  VM  tbe  OMMB  of  Oi^  Bodaa;  bat  lUi< 
t  bokl,  beeUM  mj  poloe  to  dow,  and  hj  blba'i  fd» 

TW7  qaldc.     It  ns  li^eiuoa  lo  mkke  than  ta  <■ 
t|W  at  ftab,  bocaiiH   Ibeb  aMtuns  exMO^  ii.jilll 

•  l»Millitii(l  uil  puiUiig  mnd  >aa]Mlennp  and  tnl-fadbl 

A«)i  i  nml  I  nni  sure  I  have  lirifd  voa  "ritlj  then,  *ai 

I  niv  »ii'li  nf  tlicsL'  lisb,'' 

I I  vtna  aflorn-ards  limmetl  that  these  conjuring  M 
I   Ih>oii   Imni^ht  from  Jai>aii  by  the  Ihitcb,  Bii 
IV  iiiAilp  iJ"  vury  thin  hom. 
Uiulu  wi\>t«  ill  Jau.  23, 1808,— 

"  EDOgyOHTHBIUWt. 

'  I  iwtntil.  in  niusoli-ncp,  let  this  frank  go  without  i 
1  Iti  y»Mi.     1  will  U<H  yi)u  liow  '  Professional  Education' 

•  lut ;  nliit'h,  M  it  U  the  olijpct  of  my  wakmg  uii 
'I'titg  tliiniKhbi,  1  know,  hy  sympathy,  must  be 
u^   tu  yim.     ■  t'ltniiymi'11 '  hfi9  been  entirely  ixMniV 
;  Km)  1  hu|>t>,  Ml  iut|in  anil  mnmnia  both  think  eo,  It 
lipcii  lm|iiMvr<1.     1  bftvc  ftltout  seventeen  pages  of  the 

1  phMptor  hi  iiijiy. 

•■Cmilitry   O.-iilleinet.  •  — (lone.      I    think    toIeraW*, 

lluy  brllllniit ;  ^mm-  lo  Loiil  Selkirk,  who  Ix-ggoJ  » 
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keep  it  a  fortnight,  that  he  might  first  get  a  pamphlet  of 
his  own  oat  of  his  head,  which,  as  it  is  on  the  state 
of  the  coontry,  most  he  published  before  the  meeting  of 
Parliament.  Besides  this  chapter.  Lord  Selkirk  has  that 
on  ^Statesmen,  Diplomatists,'  etc.  This,  I  think,  is  ^ce 
que  fcU  fait  de  moin8  mcU^'  as  Mme.  de  Genlis  said. 

^^  *  £dacation  of  Princes '  has  been  with  Mr.  Eeir,  and 
has  his  approbation  strongly  except  in  one  point,  which 
we  shall  alter :  it  will  take  me  three  days  to  make  that 
alteration. 

*** Lawyers'  —  totally  re-written.  It  has  been  with 
Jodge  Fox,  and  has  received  his  nnqualified  approbation. 
I  wish  Richard  could  read  it  before  it  goes  to  press :  and 
tills  was  one  reason  why  I  wished  to  go  to  Gaybrook ;  for 
I  would  have  taken  it  with  me,  and  would  have  got  him 
to  sit  up  half  a  night  to  read  it.  I  know  he  would  do 
that,  and  more,  for  his  old  friend  Maria. 

"* Military  Education'  —  corrected  since  its  return 
from  Mr.  Keir ;  story  of  '  Capt.  Spike '  taken  out,  in 
consequence  of  Mr.  Keir's  objections  to  it  as  too  soften- 
ing,  and  a  better  story,  from  the  '  Life  of  Bertrand  du 
Guesclin,'  which  I  read  to  you  on  the  sofa,  put  in  its  stead. 

*' '  Physician '  — still  to  be  done.  This  is  the  only  one 
we  have  to  do  except  the  preliminary  chapter,  which  is 
a  mass  of  heterogeneous  stuff,  —  must  be  entirely  new- 
formed  ;  will  be  at  least  seventy  pages.  I  shall  have  the 
whole  time  the  rest  of  the  book  is  printing  to  do  this; 
because,  though  the  preliminary  chapter  must  come  first, 
it  may  be  printed  last,  by  the  common  ingenious  contriv- 
ance of  paging  it  separately  in  Roman  figures. 

^^  I  never  thought  this  book  would  come  so  near  to  a 
oonclosion.  I  am  well  repaid  for  all  the  labor  this  copy- 
ing and  correcting  has  cost  me,  by  seeing  that  my  father 
is  pleased  with  it,  and  thinks  it  a  proof  of  affection  and 


sai 
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euunt  help,  however,  looking  forwsnl  ta 
It  KDd  bte  wilb  an  anxiety  and  apptrheoeiM 
I  aenr  fdt  befo« ;  for  1  ooosider  tliat  my  father's  cndit 
l»  at  steke." 

**  Pivifesaonal  EdnoKtion  "  co&tains  eight  chaptas, 
OMDelj,  "  Th«  Choice  of  a  Profession,"  "  Clerical)" 
*•  MUiurj  «nd  Navml,"  "  Medical,"  "  Conntiy  Got 
tlemui,'*  "Law,"  "Statesman,"  "Prince."  "Tin 
Clioioe  of  a  Profeesion  "  is  very  ueeftil,  and  coDtdns 
nwf  good  bintEi.  All  are  valuable  and  well  ' 
tea.  Tbe  principle  oa  vbich  the  essays  ate  ibtuided 
is  quoted  at  the  li^inning  of  the  Brst  chapter  fran 
Dr.  Johnson,  vbo  vras  decidedly  of  the  opinton  ihil 
dauxtt  more  (tfteti  influenced  men  in  the  choice  of  ft 
nlling  than  any  thii^  el»i.  He  expressed  bimaett 
to  tbftt  effect  in  hia  "  Life  of  Pope,"  saying,  — 

**  Those  who  attain  aoy  excellence  commonly  ipend 
Bfe  te  oM  poistul,  for  esccUeece  ia  not  otieo  oMttiuol 
oo  iiiirr  tanas-  But  to  tbe  particuluT  species  of  cxod* 
lence,  mn  are  dinclnl,  iwt  by  an  astx'iulfuit  planet  or 
predoouaatiii^  bniaar,  but  l>y  tbe  drat  Iiook  which  tte; 
read,  sotne  nriy  eooTetsatioa  which  tbey  beard,  or  bodm 
aoddent  wfaicb  excJIed  ardor  and  oaalattoo." 

He  expressed  this  thooght  yet  more  etiongly  io. 
Iho  "Life  of  Cowley,"  ending  thus:  "The  tnu 
MiiluN  U  a  mind  of  large  general  powers,  acd 
Srttlftl'y  rlotennined  lo  some  particnlar  direction,' 
„«*  <\,w|.-y  was  made  «  poet,  he  adds,  hy  reading 
fc(.Wwir'«  "  i''"'ry  Queen,"  which  lay  in  his  mother^ 
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This  book  contained  only  the  name  of  Mr.  Edge- 
worth  on  its  titlepage.  Maria  made  no  secret  of  the 
aasistance  of  her  father,  but  probably  it  was  thought 
that  it  would  not  be  considered  as  valuable  by  the 
public  if  the  hand  of  a  woman  was  detected  in  its 
composition.  Mr.  Edgeworth's  dedication  to  Earl 
Spenser  is  very  admirable  for  its  brevity,  concise- 
ness, and  simplicity. 

My  Lord,  —  The  good  sense  of  two  centuries  has  con- 
firmed Bacon's  opinion  of  dedications,  —  ^^that  booksy 
Mfdk  08  are  worthy  the  name  of  hooks^  ought  to  have  no 
patrons  but  truth  and  reason.**  Your  lordship's  name, 
therefore,  is  prefixed  to  these  essays,  not  as  a  propitiating 
offering  to  the  public,  but  as  a  tribute  due  to  a  great 
statesman,  who  is  an  illustrious  example  of  the  effects 
which  may  be  expected  from  good  education.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  thirty  years  ago,  pronounced  of  his  pupil: 

"This  man  will  serve  his  country." 

fi.  L.  £i. 
EDGEWOBTHSTOWKy  May,  1808. 

Both  "  Practical "  and  "  Professional  Education  " 
enlarge  much  on  truth-telling. 

**  Begin  by  training  the  boy  [says  "  Professional  Edu- 
cation "]  to  tell  the  truth.  Use  every  motive  of  shame 
and  praise  to  inspire  him  with  this  courage.  Teach  him 
to  scorn  to  tell  a  lie.  Explain  to  him  the  value  of  a 
promise:  explain  it  to  him  with  some  solemnity.  Tell 
him  that  a  gentleman,  a  man  of  honor,  never,  for  any 
consideration,  breaks  bis  word.  Teach  him  to  be  fear- 
fully cautious  of  making  promises,  and  to  feel  a  holy 
horror  of  breaking  them.     Teach  him  this  by  example, 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

*'CoTinne."  — Sir  Walter  Scott.— Maria's  Assistance  of  her  Father 
in  writing.  — *<Bnniii."— Maria  begins  "Vivian."  — Social  Ldfe. 

—  "Cottagers  of  Olenbomie."- Maria  makes  Visits.  — A  Visit 
from  Primate  Stuart.— "Tales  of  Fashionable  Life,"  published 
in  1809. — Notices  of  this  Book. — Maria  plans  for  Future  Work. 

—  Summer  Visitors. — Mr.  Johnson's  Death.  — Mrs.  Inch  bald. — 
Mrs.  Barbauld's  Bdition  of  "British  Novelists.*'  — "Belinda" 
placed  in  it.— Maria  writes  Mrs.  Inch  bald.  —  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh's Opinion  of  Maria's  Works.  —  Maria's  Criticism  on  Books 
of  the  Day.— Mrs.  Leadbeater.  —  Maria  edits  her  Book.— Irish 
Theatricals. 

In  the  year  1808  Maria  notes  reading  "  Corinne  '* 
and  "  Letters  from  the  Mountain." 

*'  I  have  read  '  Corinne '  with  my  father,  and  I  like  it 
better  than  he  does.  In  one  word,  I  am  dazzled  by  the 
genius,  provoked  by  the  absurdities,  and,  in  admiration 
of  the  taste  and  critical  judgment  of  Italian  literature 
displayed  throughout  the  whole  work,  I  almost  broke 
my  foolish  heart  over  the  end  of  the  third  volume; 
and  my  father  acknowledged  he  never  read  any  thing 
more  pathetic.  .  .  .  We  have  just  had  a  charming  letter 
from  Mrs.  Barbauld,  in  which  she  asks  if  we  have  read 
^Marmion.'  " 

As  Mr.  Poole  ^  credits  Sir  Walter  Scott  with  the 
review  of  '*  Patronage,"  in  "  The  Edinburgh  Review" 
in  1814,  it  will  be  well  to  state,  that  during  the  year 

1  Index. 
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'  CoMtaUe  on   the  ap^^antnoe 

1  twen^-sixil)  number  of  "  The  Review,"  wUt 
oelebnud  ulicle  of  Brougliam,  entitled  ''I)&o 
raOut.  on  the  Usarpation  of  Spain,"  •^  •  The  Edin 
gb  Revi«<pr'  Las  bt-come  such  ott  to  render  if 
lostible  for  me  to  coutinuo  a  contributor  to  it,— 
*  it  b  Nch  M  I  can  no  loDgpr  contimio  to  reoetM 
tctd  it;"  uul  Constatilc's  li«t  of  siibscrihon  Mtf 
IS  Scott's  name  with  an  inilignant  dash  oE  tti 
1.  and  **Stoiit"  against  iu  Lockhart  canaut 
ctber  it  m*  entirely  political  feeling  which  cau 
;,  but  tliinke  he  was  somewliat  swayed  by 
ie*  of  "  Marmioii,"  which  Je£&ej  printed  in 
16.  This  leriew  was  bitter,  and  unjust  to  the 
lie  j-vm  of  Si'Ott.  At  all  events,  lie  did  not  write 
it  after  thut  time.  AUibone  states  Sir  JamM 
cIdQtosh  was  the  author  of  the  article  OD''I^t> 
age."  Scott  denied  to  George  Ellia  writing  one 
itw  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  writings:  — 

■  I  did  »(V  review  Miss  Eii^eworth,  nor  do  I  think  k 
ill  v^l  dooe :  at  least,  it  falla  below  my  OfHokm  of 
t  lady's  merits." 

rber«  are  constant  allusions  in  Scott's  life  and 
tings  to  Miss  Edgeworth's  writinga.  In  1808^  in 
ting  »t  Ashiestel  his  sketch  of  liis  ovm  life,  be 
ntious  the  lord  of  "  Castle  Rackrent,"  who  wi* 
i™tl  to  ctit  down  a  tree  to  boil  a  tea-kettle,  bi 
iparing  this  to  his  own  miseellaaeoas  but  31- 
>rt«i  rvoding-  He  remembered,  also,  an  inct- 
II  similar  to  that  in  Miss  Edgeworth'a  stoiT  of 
j-nk : "  be  himself  tut  a  batton  from  tJie  JKjkrt 
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of  a  boy  who  stood  abore  him  in  the  class.  TLr  V.  7 
could  not  recite  without  holding  Lis  butv.i; :  w::ii:  -T 
it,  he  was  so  disconcerted  he  utterly  fiHed-  Si-.-r: 
told  tliis  to  Rogers  the  poet,  at  Lockhan's  h'^zsfz  iz, 
London,  on  his  melancholy  journey  to  ^hXeiL. 

Maria's  devotion  to  her  father  and  Li&  ii.>resi.i 
was  alwaj-s  paramount.  In  a  letter  desrixIblLg  L^tT 
occupations  at  this  time,  she  says.  — 

'*  The  moment '  Professional  Education  '  -rtt  r'Ofr-  izt^ 
inflammation  in  poor  papa*s  eyes  c&iz>^cii:  izj"^   -»^t:i'4 
reading  to  him,  he  wanted  in  a  great  lzttj  v.  "r-.v  ui 
addition  to  an  essav  on  'Wheel  Carrlti:*-^/  -m-'Ly.-i,  i*t 
gave  to  Mr.  Grecnough:  the  suV-ject  V'lr  'efv^  i    •""- 
mittoe  of  the  House  of  Coni:r.oL=.  ii :  M:.  C  ■.■.-.■;.  ■  ^  :  ■-. 
all  the  jrreat  eninneers  aLJ  lII  ::.-.  r"!'  -p:::.    ••' 
puting />  Foutrance  and  '.>  ^iv.^r  ''','",-':.  5.  •  .■  *   -       ■- 
parative  merits  of  evliu'lririil  :*:-  1  v.i.  u.  ~     -  r       -     •  - 
father,  lx»iDg  appf-alwl  to.  wi*  ^I-.-t!:' -T  •.  -v.'-    ■  -■    • 
of  the  said  wheels  iinpaitia.lv  :  l:.-'.  :.-:  '..*'.*      *'.   - - 
lie  walked  up  and  down  tL<"-  li*  7ir; .  '.;•-'  • 

pages;  and  these  nine  I'a:!^  Lii  v.   •-:';.     •.  • 
ami  nine,  you  are  S';-Ds:'.'le.  riiij-:-:  ►".:•••-'.  •    •    * 

the  day  I  wrote  those  eii'LM-ei.  :  ^i* --.*.■-•  I       ■  .    ., 

scrawl  that  letter  to  mv  aunt  &'.-:-:  J>  ..•;  L-  :•  -. 

She  laments  not  h»':arIr-2  ::-"-  L. •-:..  :'  ;  --    '    :• 
time:  their  French  frieiyi-'  i-rV-vr-.  ;. 
questions  about  him.     As  >..:  J  —■' ■ '.   J:  -    ■ 
*'Their  letters  are  now  wr;:*:-=:;.    .;...:  -.     .      ■ 
straint  and  fear/' 

In  the  summer  of  l-iO*  MiiVi  ;-.^.  -^  --.  .  .  .  -  ;,'  ' 
in  manuscript  to  the  farr.iiv.     T.. .      .■■.-. ,  * ,  >.  . 

in  the  middle  of  the  dav  ;:-  •.!-:  ..  ,;i;". .  --;.';  ';  »\: 


i  srunTOP  aftMAi 


ly  tnjeyyvi  it-  One  tf^nag,  «^ea  tiK^y  nre  ift 
^nsr  triUi  ■  Urge  fuVf,  tbe  btaler  cum  ap  to  " 
gwortb,  "Un.  Apnece,  or:  aheivgeli^ffi 
'  oumge."  Mr.  Eleventh  went  to  tfcs 
w,  but  tlw  tuaUf  sat  Mill  Imgtihig ;  far  tlwR 
to  w  111U17  jokes  About  lln.  Aprc«m.  wbo 
u  tt«rellit^[  in  IreUnd,  tbst  tfaer  tfcoD^  it 
T  nnMODM  of  Saisjd%  -mhoat  ihej  rappoeed 
imeA  Dp  MHM  ooe  lo  fOTWiate  ber :  sad  tbe; 
ntinbad  whsD  Mr.  E^ewottb  presented  htt» 
1  Mra.  ApiTcce.  Sbn  staid  some  da^  «iid  wv 
',r  tuillinnt  and  agreeable.  She  contijiued,  as  Mel 
nopo  and  Lady  Davy,  to  be  a  Mnd  Saeoi  isi. 
Tcvpondent  of  Uatia's. 

Vliiri.iw.is  il.ligliU'ii  with  "'Elizabeth,*  by  Mme. 
Itiii.  I'ho  cliunu'tcr  of  the  lieruine  is  noble."  Ite- 
nbtir,  l^iOS,  th^  wii»  at  work  on  Vivian. 

'  I  lid*!-  rr-wrilti'ii  iJic  two  first  chapters  of  '  Tiriffl,' 
I  think  it  troinnvci.  I  have  put  both  my  head  mi 
4iltlrri  ti>  tlip  l>uiitno«s ;  Mid,  if  I  don't  m&ke  a  gocd 
ry  of  It.  It  sliall  not  bo  for  yiattt  of  pains." 

1)00.  no,  ISOa,  »lie  writes  to  C.  S.  Edgeworth  the 
Innetuily  news  of  her  hrother-in-law's  (Dr.  Bed- 
is')  ilmvth.  In  January,  1809,  she  was  again  in  Uw 
Ul  of  gfiyetip3  such  aa  they  indulged  in,  —  went  lo 
iniiiT  of  tliirtytwo  at  Pakenham  Hall,  and  3  great 
1  iifttr  it  at  Mrs.  Pollanrs;  .  .  .  "saw  abundatiM 

uoiuL'dy,    TliiTC  were  tlirec  Miss b,  from  the 

irity  of  Tippt'rary,  —  three  degrees  of  compiuisOD, 
jK)sitive,  comparative,  and  the  superlative:  excd- 
t  tigures,  %vith  white  feathers  as  long  as  my  tVO 
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amifl  joined  together  Biaek  in  the  feint  of  what  vera 
ineuit  for  Spanish  hats.  How  thej  towered  above 
tiieir  sex  dirinely  vulgar,  with  breves  of  the  Mile- 
Hua  race  I  Supper  so  crowded  that  Caroline  Paken- 
-  Imud  and  I  agreed  to  use  one  arm  bj  turns,  and  thus 
irith  difBcuIty  found  means  to  reach  our  mouths.*' 

This  was  the  occasion  when  retumiDg  they  were 
upset  into  a  snowdrift  by  their  postilion,  who  was 
drank:  no  one  was  hurt.    Maria  writes  of  it:  — 

**  Adminl  I^kenhus  lifted  me  up,  and  carried  me  in 
his  atma,  as  if  I  had  been  a  little  doll,  and  set  me  down 
■ctnally  on  the  step  of  Hre.  Tuite's  carriage,  so  I  never 
wet  foot  or  eboe." 

Hiss  Elizabeth  Hamilton's  excellent  little  book, 
called  "The  Cottagers  of  Glenbumie,"  appeared  in 
1808  j  and  Maria  hailed  its  appearaoce  very  cordially. 
She  expressed  her  opinion,  that  "it  will  do  a  vast 
deal  of  good  j  and,  besides,  it  ia  extremely  interesting, 
which  all  good  books  are  not :  it  has  great  powers, 
both  comic  and  tragic."  While  Maria  was  making 
one  of  her  usual  visits  at  Pakenham  Hall,  iu  this  year, 
she  read  aloud  the  story  of  "  Emilie  de  Coulanges : " 
they  all  enjoyed  it  very  much,  and  so  expressed 
themselves  to  Maria.  She  wrote  that  she  was  hard 
at  work  soon  after  this  at  '■  Vivian." 

*<  Hy  father  says  *  Vivian '  will  stand  next  to  Mrs. 
Beaninont  ('Uanceuvring')  and  'Ennui.'  I  have  ten 
days'  more  work  at  it,  and  then  huzza !  Ten  days  more 
pnrgatoiy  at  other  corrections,  and  then  a  heavi'n  upon 
earth  of  idleness  and  reading,  which  is  my  idleness. 
Half  of  '  Professional  Education  '  is  printed." 


A  BTDDT  OF  tlAXIA  EDOEWOBTH. 

About  this  time  Mnriti  sent  a  picture  of  herwlt 
ich  appeared  as  the  frontispiece  of  a  magazine,  t»i 

J  auiit,  Mrs.   Ruxton.      It   represents  a  '■buwn 

ling  liidy,  tall  and  large,  and  totally  unlike  Maria." 
B  of  her  fivmily ;  but  the  print  bore  the  name 

iMaria  Edgewurth  at  tbo  foot  of  the  pt^e.    Siia 

ptc  beneath  a  copy  of  it,  — 


February.  1809. 

puring  tliia  winter  of  1809  Maria  made  a  delight* 

I  viait  at  Black  Castle.    She  ulnBys  enjoyed  e^ 

gly  these  visits;  but  she  wrote  of  this  particu- 


J'  It  is  no  new  thing  for  me  to  enjoy  Black  Cattle,  bnt 
liink  J  was  particularly  happy  there  last  time." 

Kfter  her  return  home,  the  play  of  '*  Tlie  Grinding 
was  performed  by  the  family  in  the  theatre  of 
kcworthstown  house.  Maria  liked  the  way  in 
lieh  it  was  set  very  much.  She  afterwai-ds  pub- 
1  it,  in  1827,  in  a  small  volume  called  "Little 
lys."  In  April  the  Primate  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Stu- 
^  made  tliem  a  visit,  pleasing  Maiia  very  much. 
f  said  of  him, — 

las  two  tilings  io  liis  character  which  I  think  scl- 
1  meet,  —  a.  strong  Uiste  for  humor  and  strong  twl- 
k  of  indignation.  In  his  eye  you  may  oft^o  see  alter- 
tty  the  secret  laugbiug  expression  of  humor,  and  the 
ken  open  flash  of  indignation.    He  ia  a  man  of  the 
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fedings,  with  the  coldest  exterior  I  ever  saw,  — 
mind." 

Maria  bailed  tfae  arrival  of  "  Tales  of  Fashionable 
life,"  in  June  of  1809.  They  "reached  us  yesterday 
in  a  Foster  frank.  They  looked  well  enough ;  not 
Very  good  paper,  but  better  than  'Popular  Tales.'  " 
The  first  set  contained  "  Ennui,"  "  Mme.  de  Flemy," 
"Almeria,"  "The  Dun,"  and  "Manoeuvring,"  in 
three  volumes.    The  paper  was  very  poor. 

Id  the  "  Personal  Sketch "  of  Sir  Jonah  Barring- 
ton,  be  says,  in  describing  bis  ezperieoce  of  life  and 
the  condition  of  Ireland,  — 

"  MUa  Edgeworth'a  <  Castle  Backrent '  and  'Fashion- 
able Tales '  are  incomparable  in  depicting  trnly  several 
traits  of  the  rather  modem  Irish  character.  .  .  .  The 
landlord,  the  agent,  and  the  attorney  of  *  Castle  Rackrent' 
(in  fact,  eveiy  person  it  describes)  are  neither  fictitious  nor 
even  uncommon  cli&ractera ;  and  the  changes  of  landed 
property  in  the  county  where  I  was  born  (where  perhaps 
they  have  prevailed  to  the  full  as  widely  as  in  any  other  of 
the  united  empire)  owed,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  their 
origin,  progress,  and  catastrophe,  to  incidents  in  nowise 
differing  from  those  SO  accurately  painted  in  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  narrative." 

Barrington's  praise  sounds  faint  beside  that  of 
"The  Edinburgh  Review,"  who  honored  Maria  with 
a  most  brilliant  and  appreciative,  yet  discriminating, 
article  on  her  "  Fashionable  Tales."  The  writer 
"envies  Miss  Edgeworth,"  not  bo  much  for  the  many 
brilliant  and  ingenious  stories  she  has  written,  "  as 
for  the  delightful  consciousness  of  having  done  more 


I 


gK««   bet  a  ktgi 


Uatm  read  aevoil  eU  ba^s  l^  jmt. 

na  tbe  edelaated  m^mbs  of  CaL  But 

e1  UtBt  of  his  «i&.  Mn.  La^  HtOchinsoti.    Ha«- 

is'«  **Lib  of  Dr.  Jahnaoo"  aiao  mteiested  he. 

0  commeflted  oo  it, — 

>'H«  bw  ttanm  a  Imp  oC  raUiA  of  Ui 

Mr  JohnMm,  vluiA  mdl  inolhcr  SBy  Im 

ihw." 

^Iic  also  read  with  intensst  Powell*: 


'The  jirimatc  loot  tbero  to  mj  father.  There  if  • 
irjii'  (III  iLe  councctioD  between  merit  and  [irefcnDCol. 
1  II  ilincourac  on  tie  iofluenpc  of  aoilemieal  studie* 
I  n  ii'i-liiso  life,  whieli  1  [rtnicuUri;  admire,  and  irid 
iiul  k-cn  i(iiote{l  ID  ' Professiooal Edocfttioa.'" 

Miiiiil.  tliiH  time  Maria  was  pUnaing  for  fatm 
UihU,  iiml  uiiyat  — 
'  I  mil  ^ultifi  to  write  a  story  called  'To-d&y,'  u  i 
ii'li  fur  'TD-inoiTow;'  in  ^liicli  I  mean  to  sboir  tint 
■ntlpiK-o  in  nn  bail  as  procrastisation.  and  tbe  desire  !» 
tini  iiilii'li  nt  )>rciit'iit  in  as  bad  as  putting  oB  evoj 
lit  tiitti-iiinmjn." 

riiln  wiiH  iicvcr  written.  Another  plan  was  f« 
Ip  "  It  utiirv  In  which  young  men  of  all  the  pro- 
iliiIlM  nliiiiilil  ikot.  a  part;  like  the  'Contrast'  b 
lixl'  lll'ti,  iir  lliw   Frccmim   family  (' Pati-onage  ). 
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ttafy  without  any  possible  allmion  to  our  own  &inily. 
I  have  another  snb-plan  of  writing  'Coelebina  iii 
Searcli  of  a  Husband,'  without  my  father's  knowing 
it,  and  without  reading  '  Coelebs,'  that  I  may  neither 
imitate  nor  abuse  it." 

Ihiring  this  Bommer  they  had  many  visitors, — 
tite  Beaufort  family,  the  Koxtona,  and  others.  Dr. 
(afterwards  Sir  Henry)  Holland,  '*a  grand-nephew 
of  Mr.  Wedgwood's,  and  son  of  a  surgeon  at  Knuts- 
ford,  Cheshire,  and  intended  for  a  physiciaji,  came 
here  in  the  course  of  a  pedestrian  tour :  he  spent 
two  days."  She  found  him  "very  well  informed." 
He  was  able  to  tell  her  much  of  her  friends,  the 
Barbaulds  and  the  Aikins.  He  was  very  often  at 
Mrs.  Barbauld'a.  He  also  told  her  much  of  Mrs. 
Marcet,  author  of  the  "Conversations  on  Chemis- 
try," a  charming  woman  by  Ma  account.  Tliia  visit 
was  the  beginning  of  a  life-long,  delightful  friend- 
ship between  Dr.  Holland  and  Miss  Edge  worth. 
Dr.  Holland's  relations,  the  Darwin s  and  Wedg- 
woods, were  old  friends  of  the  Edgeworths.  Dr. 
Holland  himself  records  his  impressions  of  this  visit 
in  his  "  Recollections  of  Past  Life." 

"  Dming  this  interval,  before  returning  to  Edinburgh, 
I  made  two  excursions  to  Ireland :  the  first  of  which — a 
pedestrian  tour  in  the  Wicklow  Uountains  —  I  described 
ia  a  paper  or  papers  in  some  periodical  of  that  time,  the 
name  of  which  I  now  forget ;  the  second  (in  1809)  was 
made  interesting  to  me  by  a  visit  to  Edgeworthstown,  then 
the  residence  of  a  lai^e  and  happy  family,  of  whom  few 
now  survive.  Mrs.  Edgeworth,  the  mother  of  many  chil- 
dien,  and  the  admirable  stepmother  of  many  more,  died 
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.  foor  y*ax%  nfo,  in  her  nlniMir-Iliinl  year.  Tlie  tri«rf- 
|t  I  fi>nD«l  milb  UftrU  Kilgi- worth  ia  Ihis  my  cwlj 
lUi  ma  tiiQliniMxl  hj  tnxfui^at  tnn'tiiigB  jo  Losdda, 
1  aim;  agjun  al  blgrworthstinrn,  wliitber  I  Cook  iq 
>  MOs  Willi  BH.  It  was  still  rurtli«r  imunUiuiMl  by 
Hutm  sad  sBectioDatt!  cofTvspnwl«u  cc  fur  UHire  tlm 
^  jisca.  Her  letwre  to  dm  would,  in  themaelnt. 
rv  Homed  m  TohmM.  Oue  of  llie  but  she  em-imtt 
•  ftftof  tvadlttt  the  first  volumes  of  Macaulaj's  '  Hie 
T.*  I  abowed  it  I»nl  BtlaraulaT.  wfao  was  eo  moA 
»A  wkb  lis  dMcrimiuation  and  aMlily  that  be  U^qI 
to  let  U»  keep  iL  A  few  dsj-s  nfterwnrds  a  ietht 
M  b«K  ber  Ua^  to  teQ  me  of  iicr  death." 

rbe  foUowug  letter  &om  Mr.  Edgeworth  to  Uifc 

■hlalJ,  the  nDvelist  auJ  aetress,  c-rplaiiis  itself. 
EnsrwoBTiKrrowx.  Ireland,  lOih  July,  ISft 
Dux  Mai>aii.  —  I  beg  tod  to  accept  a   copy  of  n; 
Intel's    l»st  work.     Johnson    bus   already  called  (ot 
Ttvtkio?  fi>r  a  weood  etiition  :  your  otrserrations  wwU 
a  UvaAuiv  i4>  B9.     U'ben  you  have  a  waste  momefil. 
y  WU  BIT  wfak-b  of  the  tales  you  prv/er. 
four  frieixl  Lonll  Edgt-vortii  has  tiuen  remorcd,  and 
n-ll  at  M.-lun. 
I  am,  nudam.  yvor  siocere  admirer, 

RlCSAKD   LOVCLL  EdgKTOKIB. 

rbe  •*  Tales  of  Fashionatle  Life  "  went  to  a  9«- 
)  edittoo  in  «  short  time,  a^  will  be  sees  br  thin 
Irr  uf  Mr.  Edgowonh.  Mr.  Joliuson  bebartd 
ih  great  liberality  .tlkoiil  th^  ixMit,  and  on  liii 
itli^wd  coBUubsiuueii  Mi.  Miles  to  write  to  Mr. 
gSWortli  "tW  Ik  ahouM  ill  tleserve  jroox  confi- 
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deuce,  if  he  were  rigidly  to  adhere  to  the  contract 
which  he  made  for  the  last  work ;  the  sale  of  which 
has  enabled  him  to  double  the  original  purchase- 
money,  and  to  place  the  sum  to  the  credit  of  your 
account." 

Mr.  Miles  behaved  very  handsomely  also  to  Maria, 
and  treated  her  in  the  same  fair  manner  which  his 
unde  had  observed.  She  always  felt  an  affectionate 
regard  for  the  memory  of  Mr.  Johnson,  whose  ad- 
vice was  of  material  assistance  to  her.  He  died  in 
December,  1809. 

The  family  circle  at  Edgeworthstown  was  enlarged 
by  the  birth  of  a  son  to  Mrs.  Edgeworth,  in  August, 
1809. 

About  this  time  M.  Dumoiit  wrote  from  Lord 
Henry  Petty's :  — 

"  Nous  avons  lu  en  80ci6t<5  k  '  Bounds,'  '  Tales  of  Fash- 
ionable Life,'  Toute  soci^t6  est  un  petit  theatre.  '  Ennui ' 
et  ^  Manoeuvring '  ont  eu  un  succds  mai'qu6  :  il  a  ^t6  tres 
vif.  Nous  avons  trouve  un  grand  nombre  de  dialogues 
dn  meilleur,  comique,  c'est  ^  dire  de  coux  ou  le  person- 
nages  se  developpent  sans  le  vouloir,  et  sans  songcr  d  I'Stre. 
II  y  a  des  scenes  charmantes  dans  '  Mrae.  de  Fleury.'  Ne 
craignez  pas  les  difficult^s :  c'est  1^  ou  vous  brillez." 

Mrs.  Inchbald  was  considered  no  mean  critic.  As 
early  as  1801  Mrs.  Opie  wrote  a  friend  that  she  was 
"going  to-day  to  carry  Mrs.  Inchbald  my  book^  to 
read.  She  has  promised  me  her  opinion  of  it,  and  I 
long  to  receive  it.    She  is  a  judge  of  the  tale  only : 

>  Father  and  Daughteri  and  The  Maid  of  Corinth. 


rUu  lad  Mtmtbmat 

\\g  and 

tiite,  in 

;  of  ana  UAy,  aifei  if 

iiklng."  —  "Oh,  jea,riw  n!    Iob'tIi^  jvsW 

i«."_»  What  M  bias  Iba  Um  ?  ~—>Jfcr«fair 

!UUn«d  Lord  Jfoibiiij. 

Un.  lUrinold  ww  to  efil  & 

ih^l,    Ni.vrlwtB."     The    crir:    .. 

Ill  11  ]<ii'I1ki!(I  ore  valoiililc  aii-  --^^..»^     ^^^  *Vi^ 

KiHtl  nckiiowledged  hb  iudebtednen  to  hvfis 

iiK  III'  IiIm  uinterinl,  used  in  prepvn^  lu  e^liiii 
"lluUiiiityim's    British    XoTelists."     Mis.    Bu- 

iltl'i*    "  CiilUxtUtm"   consisted    of    fifty   yolomes, 

I  it.  u|i|iiiiLrmI  iu  ISIO.  She  asked  Maria  fcir  * 
ii<i<li<tt  luijiy  of  "Belinda,"  which  she  placed  on 

lUL, 

II  l>t<i>i'iiil)«i',  INOO,  Maria  made  visits  of  a  few 

■  III  Noiiiiri  mill  riikeuham  Hall.    After  ber  rfr- 

II  lu'iiui  nliii  days,— 

■  I  liiivn  Iwri  ritmllntf.  for  the  fourth  time  I  brieve* 
ui  htiii|ili.  Story,'  wliii'li  I  intcniie<l  this  time  to  n-aii 
I  I'lliliT,  llinl  1  nil[[Iit  writp  to  Mrs.  lochbald  about  it; 

I  wim  nil  iitrrltHl  iiwuy  1ij  it  that  I  was  totally  idco- 

III  iif  ihiiililiiK  of  Mm.  ludibaKI  or  any  thing  but 
n  Mltucr  uiul  iJi^rnfuiib,  who  ap^ared  to  mc  real 
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pencMiB,  whom  I  saw  ad^  lieard,  and  wbo  had  each  power 
to  mterest  me  that  I  cried  my  eyes  almost  out  before  I 
came  to  the  end  of  the  etory.  I  think  it  the  most  pa- 
thetic and  most  powerfully  interesting  tale  I  ever  read. 
I  was  obliged  to  go  from  it  to  correct  '  Belinda '  for  Mrs. 
Barhaold,  who  is  going  to  insert  it  in  her  collection  of 
norela,  with  a  preface ;  and  I  really  was  bo  provoked  with 
ttie  oold  tameneas  of  that  stick  or  stone  '  Belinda,'  that 
I  coold  have  torn  the  pi^s  to  pieces.  And,  really,  I 
Imt«  not  the  heart  or  the  patience  to  correct  her.  A.B  the 
hadmey  ooochman  said,  '  Mend  you!  better  make  a  new 
one.' " 

In  Ihe  same  month  Maria  made  a  careful  arrange- 
ment of  the  library,  and  an  alphabetical  catalogue, 
prepared  in  ber  most  beautiful  handwriting.  She 
eays,— 

"  I  have  lived  npon  the  ladder,  my  father  deploring  the 
waste  of  time,  and  the  fatigue  I  underwent." 

She  wrote  some  letters  to  Mrs.  Inchfaald,  with 
whom  she  became  personally  acquainted  some  time 
afterwards. 

[To  Mrs.  Incbbald.] 

Edoewobthstowh,  Jan.  14,  ISia 

I  am  going  to  do  a  very  bold  thing.  Personally  a 
Btr&nger  to  Mrs.  Inchbald  myself,  I  am  going  to  take 
the  liberty  of  introducing  one  of  my  brothers  to  her. 
Your  kindness  to  my  brother  Lovell  will  perhaps  incline 
you  more  in  Sneyd'a'  favor  than  any  thing  I  can  urge. 
...  I  hope  you  will  not  suspect  me  of  the  common 
author  practice  of  returning  praise  for  praise,  when  I 
teQ  you  that  I  have  Just  been  reading,  for  the  third  — 

1  O.  toejd  Ediewortb,  anthor  of  a  LUe  ol  the  Abb£  Edgaworth. 


A  arum  or  kaau  eimewobth. 

wtierr  for  tbe  fonrtfa — time,  "The  Sinipte  Stoj." 
eCect  vpaa  my  Kwlliiga  was  u  |K>wvrfu]  as  at  the  tnl 
iltag.  I  OCTiT  lead  uwy  novel, — I  exueiit  nwiw,— I 
«y  naJ  ADT  lunrel  Uwt  affoctrd  me  m  strooglf,  r 
t  M  CDBiplutelj  iKHMmMl  mo  With  tbf  Iwlipf  m  Uw  ml 
•teow  of  bD  the  pM|iIo  it  rcprvaeuts.  ]  nt-rer  luet 
aOeotad  the  antbor  wlOlat  I  wm  routing  it;  nevMuU 
Unnfifat,  *'  Tlhof «  a  /■«  mtaimtttl,"  or  "  7Ti(i/  ii  mil 
«ua>ri,"  or  "  n«t  £i  ittB  tewHtef."  ]  briivvod  it  ill 
l«  ml,  utd  WW  ftttecced  w  I  eboaU  be  b;  the  ml 
an,  if  the;  bad  paaaed  beTora  mv  cyr»:  i\  a  trnlf 
I  ckcpir  pathetic.  I  deicrmincd,  UiU  limp  of  reidiuft 
read  it  as  a  critic,  or  latlier,  aa  an  autbor,  to  vj 
I  tad  out  Uk  accnt  of  its  peculiar  pathos ;  but  t  i 
le  fetfol  B17  iatciitioa  in  Uie  iaterest  Misa  Milner  ul 
■riforth  ridU>!.  Bui  i.ow  it  i^  nil  nvpr.  aiid  tijat  I  na 
IK  pseiviso  my  jwlgm^'Dt.  I  nm  of  oiiiiiion  that  it  it 
teavin^  nxjre  than  most  other  writets  to  the  imiff- 
lOO,  ttnU  you  succeed  so  eminently  in  ofiFeotiiig  it.    Ilj 

forw  that  is  oeceesary  to  repress  feeling,  we  JoJge 
the  tutmsity  of  tlw  feeling  :  and  yoQ  always  oontth'e 
;iw  B*.  by  intel%ible  but  simple  signs,  the  measnir  el 

tww.  Writers  of  inferior  ^nius  wast«  their  worth 
'/th'HjT  fvftin)rs.  in  making  those  who  pretend  to  be 
atcd  by  jntssiua  describe  that  psissioQ,  and  talk  of  tbe 
b'njr  of  tAfir  t>oarts.  etc.  — a  groes  blonder !  as  gittn 
any  Iriab  bhmder;  for  (be  heart  cannot  fed,  and 
vibe  (ta  ovi  feelin^^s,  at  the  siame  momenL  It  h 
injf  UJe*  a  bird  im  hrofhcea  at  once." 
rb&t  a  beaotlful  vtroke  is  that  of  tbe  child,  win 
nimB.  wlicn  Dorriforth  leia  go  his  bands,  *'  J  Aad  fifa 

lilt)  («Vll  duKW." 

nin  rIwI  I  I'*™  »<'^"*r  ni«?l  »it!i  a  Dorriforth.  for  I 
I  Itiovital'ly  bare  fAllcn  desperately  in  lo^-e  with  ttim; 
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sod,  destitute  of  Miss  Milncr's  powers  of  charming,  I 
might  have  died  in  despair.  Indeed,  I  question  whether 
my  being  free  from  some  of  her  faults  would  not  have 
made  my  chance  worse ;  for  I  have  no  doubt,  that,  with 
all  his  wisdom  and  virtue,  he  loved  her  the  better  for 
keeping  him  in  a  continual  panic  by  her  coquetry.  I  am 
excessively  sorry  you  made  her  end  naughtilyj  though  I 
believe  this  makes  the  story  more  moral.  Your  power 
as  a  pathetic  writer  is  even  more  conspicuous  in  the 
second  volume,  however,  than  in  the  first :  for,  notwith- 
standing the  prodigious  and  painful  effort  you  require 
from  the  reader  to  Jump  over,  at  the  first  page,  eighteen 
years,  and  to  behold  at  once  Dorriforth  old,  and  Miss 
Milner  a  disgraced  and  dying  mother,  with  a  grown-up 
daughter  beside  her;  notwithstanding  the  reluctance  we 
feel  at  seeing  Dorriforth  as  an  implacable  tyrant,  and 
Sandford  degraded  to  a  trembling  dependent,  —  yet 
against  our  will,  and  absolutely  against  our  resolution  to 
be  unmoved,  you  master  our  hearts,  and  kindle  a  fresh 
interest,  and  force  again  our  tears.  Nothing  can  be  finer 
than  the  scene  upon  the  stairs,  where  Dorriforth  meets 
his  daughter,  and  cannot  unclasp  her  hand,  and  when  he 
cannot  call  her  by  any  name  but  Miss  Milner,  —  dear 
Miss  Milner. 

I  wish  Rushbrooke  had  not  been  a  liar :  it  degrades 
him  too  much  for  a  hero.  I  think  you  sacrificed  him  too 
much  to  the  principle  of  the  pyramid.  The  mixture  of 
the  father's  character  in  the  daughter  is  beautiful.  As  to 
Miss  Wordly,  who  can  help  loving  her,  and  thinking  she 
is  their  best  friend,  whoever  that  may  be? 

Mrs.  Ilorton  is  an  excellent  comic.  Her  moving  all  her 
tilings  about  her  room  to  lessen  the  embarrassment,  and 
her  wishing  (without  being  ill-natured)  to  see  a  quarrel, 
that  she  might  have  some  sensations,  is  admirable.    Did 
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yoo  really  draw  the  charaoUra  from  life?  or  did  yon  in 
vcnl  tlicm?  You  exve\,  I  tbiuk,  peonliurlr  in  avin^big 
what  is  coiniDOnly  calU'd  _fine  writitiif,  —  a  sort  of  » 
wltifli  I  dotest ;  wliicii  eaUa  Uie  attention  away  from  ttit 
t/iing  to  the  mayiner,  Trom  the  feeling  to  Uie  langi»ge( 
wliich  Bacrificea  every  thing  to  tlie  sound,  to  tbe  me 
rounding  of  a  period ;  whic^  mislakes  stage  f£M  t 
nnture.  AU  who  are  at  all  uaed  to  writing  know  ad 
detect  tlie  triek  of  the  traik  ini mediately ;  and,  spealting 
for  myself,  I  kiiuw  that  the  writing  whit^'li  has  least  U 
a)ipeiiranee  of  literary  manufaeSvre,  almost  always  piciai 
me  the  ticst.  It  baa  more  originality:  in  namtioa  of 
llelitious  events,  it  most  surely  succeeds  in  giving  Ibl 
idea  of  reality,  and  in  making  the  biographer,  for  Hit 
time,  pass  for  nothing.  But  there  are  few  who  <aa,  ii 
this  manner,  Ijear  the  vtorlijiealion  of  staying  Iwliinil  tha 
eeeucs.  They  peep  out  ei^er  for  appearance,  and  destroj 
all  illusion  by  crying,  /  said  it,  /  wrote  it,  /  invcDt«d  tt 
all !     Call  me  on  the  stage  and  crown  me  directly  ! 

I  don't  know  whether  you  have  ever  met  with  a  liCtlt 
l>ook  called  "Circumstances  respecting  the  Life  of  tlM 
late  Charles  Montford,  Esq.,  6y  George  Hartinj.  Eatf." 
When  you  have  half  an  hour's  leisure,  do  me  the  fa*-* 
to  look  at  it :  for  1  think  it  possesses  something  of  U 
same  kind  of  merit  as  *'The  Simple  Story;"  though  R 
has  many  faults,  and,  except  now  and  then,  noUiin; 
like  its  pathos.  But  it  rGsembles  it  in  creating  the  belia 
of  its  being  real.  I  often  thought,  while  I  was  reading  ilj 
tliis  might  have  been  bctt«r  written ;  but  I  am  glaal  the  ci 
cumstanccB  did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  prafessioorf 
novel-writer,  wlio  might  perhaps  have  mad^  more  of  ti 
for  common  readers,  but  who  would  have  spoiled  Uia 
for  mo  by  the  matui/actuTe.  It  must  be  true,  1  thouglil 
and  the  biographer  a  real  friend;  because  he  cans  i 
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little  about  himself  and  his  own  writing,  so  that  he  does 
Justice  to  the  memory  of  his  friend. 

I  have  lately  been  told  that  it  is  a  mere  fiction,  and  that 
it  was  written  by  a  gentleman  whose  name  I  forget,  —  a 
brother  of  Mrs.  Trench's :  perhaps  you  know  the  name. 

My  father  and  Mrs.  Edgeworth  beg  to  be  kindly  remem- 
bered to  you,  and  wish  you  would  come  hero  and  see  us, 
as  we  cannot  go  to  England   at  present.    Can  you? 

Will  you? 

Affectionately  yours, 

Maria  Edgeworth. 
Edoswobthstown,  Jan.  15. 

Mrs.  Barbauld  was  busily  engaged  on  the  "  British 
Novelists,"  to  wliich  Maria  refers.  Maria  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Barbauld  as  follows :  — 

EnoEWORTHSTOWN,  Jan.  18, 1810. 
Mt  dear  Madam,  —  I  have  great  pleasure  in  making 
a  good  beginning  of  this  new  year  by  fulfilling  a  request 
of  yours.  My  brother  Sneyd  will  have  the  honor  of 
waiting  upon  you  with  ''Belinda."  I  wish  I  could  be 
of  the  party ;  but,  alas !  this  is  quite  out  of  my  power. 
My  father,  thank  God !  has  perfectly  recovered  his  health 
and  strength ;  but  he  is  now  engaged  in  an  undertaking 
which  will  attach  him  for  some  time  to  the  bogs  of  Ireland. 
Sneyd  will  give  you  an  account  of  the  commissioners  for 
improving  our  bogs ;  and  pray  ask  him  for  a  history  of 
the  moving  bog  in  our  neighborhood,  of  the  wonders  of 
which  he  has  been  an  eye-witness.  I  would  tell  you 
of  these,  but  that  he  can  tell  in  five  minutes  what  I  could 
not  write  in  five.  So  to  return  to  my  own  business :  *'  Be- 
linda," I  have  taken  some,  and  my  father  has  taken  a 
great  deal  of  pains,  to  improve  her.  In  the  first  volume 
the  alterations  are  very  slight,  and  merely  verbal.    In  the 
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md  TolniDA  Jadaon  b  sutMtUiitrd  for  the  bt»hud| 
•y,  UMtead  o(  Jttba ;  miuiy  iM^i^ttlc  having  h<M!» 
(I  at  the  idea  of  a  Ua<-k  inmi  manning  it  white 

father  says  tliat  guutlmH-n  have  lu>m>re  a^ 
)oct,  n»)  mxild  draw  conclusions  v<-ry  nnfaroi 
nmlv  writ«.T  who  appeared  to  recominmU  such 

do  not  anduratand  the  siibjeot,  1  trust  to  tit 
{mrnt,  aud  Pud  with, — fcir.ItdiiL,  read  Jacksoa. 
n  the  tluni  vtiluiae,  I  haw  tak^^n  out  eiery  thing  llul 
e  ctHiMunisvniiuit  (Iwyond  cstcom)  to  Mr.  Vincrnt; 
)traa  oomplunU  wcr<^  mad^^  against  Belinda  for  mA 
xtti%i!Mcy  to  Clarence  Hcrvey,  and  Cor  jilting  Vinmil. 
takiug  oat  bcT  couseDt  to  nmrry,  I  hope  I  stiall,  In 
le  degiw,  Mtiafy  oU  parlies.  B^ioda  is  but  an  mb- 
sting  persout^,  after  all ;  but  I  cannot  meytd  ber  b 

rt>siH.-L(.  Kitlioiil  iiiakirijv  ber  over  ao;aiu.  ajul.  iD<.l,-fd, 
tout  inukiiig  the  nliolc  lx>ok  over  aguin.  I  was  not, 
cr  in  Belinda  or  Leonora^  sufHeiently  aware  tliat  Hit 
ineta  of  a  beroine  interests  only  in  proportion  to  tlie 
ils  and  trials  to  which  it  is  exposed. 

have  been  iua<1e  still  mort  sensible  of  my  own  dHi- 
iciw,  by  just  reading  "  The  Simple  Stoi-y."  wLich, 
lugliout,  has  such  a  powerful,  irresistible  interest.  I 
«  you  tliiuk  of  it  OS  I  do,  Uiat  it  U  one  of  tlie  most 
R'tic  tAles  lliat  ever  was  written, 

long,  uiy  dear  mailam,  to  see  yaxa  prefac«»^  and  wlsU 
your  sake,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  public,  that  U117 
e  finishes] :  for  I  know  bow  aay  unfulfilled  engagemont 
dial  sort  presses  uix>d  Ibe  mind. 
Vhat  a  loss,  what  au  irreparable  loss,  we  have  bad  of 

excellent  friend  Jobnson  ! '     Ask  Sueyii  to  tell  you 
t  een<?t^''^y'  ^o'"  kindly,  he  tx'baved  to  us  in  the  last 
1  To  Mrs.  ParbmiTiI"*  mlliicn  ol  Uie  Briiish  NovoIials. 
1  yit.  JoLiuwu.  Uhi  1'i.WUlKir. 
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act  almost  of  his  life.  I  think  the  excellent  character  of 
him  which  appeared  in  ^^  The  Star  "  could  have  come  from 
none  but  such  a  writer  and  such  a  friend  as  Mrs.  Bar- 
bunld.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  Johnson's  habits  of  lib- 
enilily  did  not  injure  his  fortune,  and  that  his  property 
descends  to  a  representative  so  worthy  of  him  as  Mr. 
Miles.  Ask  Sneyd,  also,  how  Mr.  Miles  behaved  towanls 
08.  I  know  you  have  pleasure  in  hearing  of  instances 
of  virtue  in  whatever  class  or  rank  of  life. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  writing  from  Bombay  to 
his  wife,  in  1810,  pays  a  pleasant  tribute  to  Maria. 
He  says  of  "  Tales  of  Fashionable  Life,"  after  com- 
menting on  the  utility  which  he  considers  a  charac- 
teristic of  Hogarth's  pictures,  — 

**  Observations  somewhat  similar  may  be  applied  to 
Miss  Edgeworth's  fictions.  In  my  first  enthusiasm  of 
admiration,  I  thought  that  she  had  first  made  fiction  use- 
ful ;  but  every  fiction  since  Homer  has  taught  friendship, 
patriotism,  generosity,  contempt  of  death.  These  are 
the  highest  virtues;  and  the  fictions  which  taught  them 
were,  therefore,  of  the  highest,  though  not  of  the  mixed, 
utility.  Miss  Edgeworth  inculcates  prudence,  and  the 
virtues  of  that  family.  Are  these  excellent  virtues  higher 
or  more  useful  than  those  of  fortitude  and  benevolence? 
Certainly  not.  Where,  then,  is  Miss  Edgeworth's  merit, 
her  extraordinary  merit,  both  as  a  moralist  and  a  woman 
of  genius?  It  consists  in  her  having  selected  a  class  of 
virtues  far  more  difi9cult  to  treat  as  the  subject  of  fiction 
than  others,  and  which  had,  therefore,  been  left  by  for- 
mer writers  to  her.  This  is  the  merit  both  of  originality 
and  utility ;  but  it  never  must  be  stated  otherwise,  unless 
we  could  doubt  that  superiority  of  the  benevolent  virtues 
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T  trtry  oUwf  [urt  of  mor&ls,  whicb  is  not  ajnbjeet  of 
oiMMm.  but  on  loclispuUblc  truth." 

*  The  Edinburgh  Review  "  made  an  sttacl:  on  Ml 
gcworths  " ProfeAsiona]  Education "  of  tlte 
'ere  style.     Mackiutosh  says  of  it, — 

■'The  iwenty-niiilh  ["Kdinbui^h  Review"]  bi 

shed  by 's '  attack  od  Greek  ami  Latm,  under  lit 

e  of  a  review  of  Edgewortb's  book  on 
UCation.* " 

Ur<  Edgeworth'B  book  was  made  tbe  occ-itsion  iA 
i  reviewer's  etricttires  on  tlio  advantages  of  ths 
tie  nukleni  styles  of  educatioa  over  the  bag- 
proved  classical  system  in  vogue  at  Oxford.  Tte 
jk  was  wiiloly  ix'ad.  and  iveul  soon  to  a  seoud 
:tion.  One  may  question  the  premises,  or  deuy 
I  oonclusions.  of  Mr.  Edgewortb's  argument  j  but 
t  papers  of  "  Professional  Education "  contain 
nj  valuable  hints  for  parents,  anil  the  instruc- 
as  of  boys. 

[n  this  year  Maria  received  a  novelty  as  a  pft, "» 
rked  mudin  cap.  which  cost  eispence,  in  tambour 
Icb,  done  by  a  steam-engine." 
In  1810  Miss  Edgewortb  wrote  of  the  appeannce 
Lord  Byron's  poem :  — 

*^]  do  not  bke  'Engiieh  Bards  and  Scotch  Iteview«a;' 
mfc  u  my  father  says,  the  lines  are  very  strong,  sod 
l^ttt  Pope  and  Uio  '  Duncia<).'  But  I  was  so  prcjfl- 
^  ^KHat  the  whole,  by  the  first  liues  I  opened  upoQi 
M^lte  *  Paralytic  Muse,'  of  tlic  man' who  had  been  In) 
«  &^9  aaltb.  '  Tbc  Earl  of  OtuIUe. 
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gottrdian,  and  is  his  relation,  and  to  whom  he  had  dedi- 
cated his  first  poems,  that  I  could  not  relish  his  wit.  He 
may  have  great  talents,  but  I  am  sure  he  has  neither  a 
great  nor  a  good  mind ;  and  I  feel  dislike  and  disgust  for 
his  lordship." 

In  the  spring  the  Misses  Snejd  and  Honora  re- 
tamed  home- 
On  the  appearance  of  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake," 
Miss  Edgeworth  wrote :  — 

*^  It  is  a  charming  poem,  a  most  interesting  story,  gen- 
erous, finely  drawn  characters,  and  in  most  parts  the  finest 
poetry ;  but  for  an  old  prepossession  —  an  unconquerable 
prepossession  —  in  favor  of  the  ^Old  Minstrel,'  I  think  I 
should  prefer  this  to  either  the  '  Lay  *  or  '  Marmion.'  " 

She  had  dreaded  the  appearance  of  this  poem,  and 
wrote,  months  before  it  came  out :  — 

"I  do  not  augur  well  of  the  title  'The  Lady  of  the 
Lake.'     I  hope  this  lady  will  not  disgrace  him." 

At  this  time  Maria  read  the  letters  of  Mme.  du 
Deffand,  the  old  blind  Frenchwoman,  who  was  a 
friend  and  correspondent  of  Horace  Walpole. 

*'  Some  of  the  letters  in  her  collection  arc  very  enter- 
taining,—  those  of  the  Duchcsse  de  Choiscul,  the  Count  de 
Broglie,  Sir  James  Macdonakl,  and  a  few  of  Mme.  du 
Deffand's :  the  others  are  full  offcide  compliment,  and  tire- 
some trifling,  but  altogether  curious  as  a  picture  of  that 
profligate,  heartless,  brilliant,  and  ennuyed  society.  There 
is  in  these  letters,  I  think,  a  stronger  picture  of  ennxii 
than  in  Alfieri's  life.  Was  his  passion  for  the  Countess  of 
Albany,  or  for  horses,  or  for  [)ure  Tuscan,  the  strongest? 
or  did  not  he  love  notokiety  better  than  all  three  ? ' ' 
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3  18t0  a  Qujikcr  lady,  Mrs.  Mary  Lead) 
I  lived  at  tiHllitore,  and  whose  grandfnther 
a  tutor  to  Edmuiiil   Burke,  sent  the   MS.  o£j 
|ik  she  had  written  to  Maria,  for  her  advice, 
waa  the  grand-daughter  of  a  learned  Qi 
Irahaui  Shackclton,  tho  founder  of  the  school  wl 
p-ke  attended  in   1741   at   Kildare,   near  Dul 
icn  Edmund  Burke  lay  on  his  dcatb-bed,  ha 
Bdietiition,  a  very  touchuig  letter  to  Mrs.  Lei 
■recalling  old  school-tlayB,  and  signed  it  with'] 
1  hand.     She  had  published  a  volume  of  "  P( 
11808.     "The  Landlord's  Friend"  and  "Col 
Igraphics"  appeared  in  1822.    The  MS.  was 
lottage  Dialogues;"  and,  when  Mr.  Edgei 
I  it  read,  he  was  so  much  pleased  with  it, 
;i  offered,  at  his  suggestion,  to  add  a  fe' 
.vrilc  a  preface  for  the  hook.     This  done,  thej 
lie  favorable  terms  with  Mr.  Johnson's  successors; 
I  the  book  was  well  received  by  the  public. 

long  other  items  of  interest,  Misa  Edgeworth 
to   the   novel   of  "  Patronage,"  now   on  tie 
Iks,  after  being  laid  aside  for-e  long  time. 

EnoEWOBTDSTOwn,  Aug.  1, 1810. 
Y  DF.Ait  Mus.  Bakoaild,  — Tour  kind  and  delightfnl 

'  gnvc  ua  all  peculiar  pleasure;  not  only  from  its 
less,  aod  the  highly  gratifying  expressions  of  ■ 
Inl  wbich  we  frnow  to  be  sincere,  but  from  its  proving 
Is  that  your  mind  has  resumed  all  ita  enci^,  and  tl»t 
n  have  recovered  fi'om  that  cruel '  and  unavoidaU* 
I'essiou  of  spirits.     You  can  hardly  know,  uoless  JOO 

'  DcuUi  of  Mi.  Barbauld. 
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were  with  tn,  my  dear  Mrs.  Barbauld,  how  much  we 
rejoiced  at  this,  nor  how  earnestly  wc  desire  to  add,  if 
we  ooold,  to  yoor  happiness.  Why  cannot  you  cross  this 
yile  sea,  and  be  with  as  in  a  week?  Look  at  the  frank 
of  this  letter.  With  pride  I  bid  you  look  and  see  that  it 
18  franked  by  your  pupil  Lord  Selkirk,  a  pupil  who  does 
yoa  the  greatest  honor,  a  pupil  who  sets  you  the  best 
example  too ;  for  this  is  his  second  visit  to  Edgeworths- 
town.    And  you !  — 

Lord  Selkirk  begs  me  to  remember  him  to  you  in  the 
most  respectful  and  kind  manner,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
be  glad  to  hear  that  he  seems  in  perfect  health  and  happi- 
ness. His  arrival,  and  that  of  a  succession  of  visitora, 
prevented  my  finishing  the  errata  for  ^^  Griselda  "  as  soon 
as  I  wished,  and  must  now  be  my  apology  for  sending 
them  to  you  in  their  blotted  and  blurred  state  ;  for  I  really 
have  not  time  this  day  to  copy  them,  and  I  fear  to  delay 
your  printer. 

Your  observations  on  "  Professional  Education  "  are 
as  solid  as  they  are  elegantly  expressed.  My  father 
thanks  you  for  them  with  his  whole  head  and  heart.  He 
is  correcting  the  book  for  a  second  edition,  and  he  will 
avail  himself  of  your  remarks  about  the  impossibility  in 
some  classes  of  life  of  the  parents  early  deciding  the 
child's  profession. 

I  thank  you,  my  kind  and  able  defender,  for  the  essay 
in  '*  The  Gentleman's  Magazine."  May  it  ever  be  my 
fate  to  be  so  attacked  and  so  defended!  We  did  not 
know  the  essay  was  written  by  you :  but  the  moment  we 
read  it  we  were  struck,  not  only  with  its  strength  and 
ability,  but  with  its  judicious  zeal ;  and  we  settled  that 
it  must  be  written  by  some  friend  who  was  warmly  and 
personally  interested  for  us. 

Can  you  suppose  that  any  one  in  this  house  could  see 


A  aeruBt  ov  susu  bdobwobth. 

orlrerlisemeDt  of  a  book  of  Miss  Atkin'e  will 
noiliaU'ly  svo'ling  for  it?     But,  alAd !  \ou  little  k 
r  ioug  it  is  licforc  our  mipatK-iic«?  to  soe  new  p^ 
IS  can  be  gratifleil.     In  tlie  centre  of  IrvUuid,  wti 
l^mctimeB  rooDtba  before  we  can  get  possession  ot< 
>oka  we  long  for.     We  have  not  yet  '*  The  Lad;  ot 
"  of  ouroKn;  though  wc  liave  begged  and  b 
mil  though  we  wrote  for  her  the  moment  we  h 
Bint  she  wns  alwut  to  flp[)ear  in  the  world.     For  "IJ 
fi^'S  on  Women  "  we  wrote  at  the  same  time,  aiul  i 
lin  ami  again  1    And  now  we  have  forbid  Si 
|li«  is  coming  over,  to  apix'or  before  us.  unless  be  h 
\  with  him,  or  unless  he  sends  it  (as  I  have  desired  1 
liU  I  am  hoarse)  midcr  cover  to  Edward  CoaooTtlE 
publin  Castle.     What  has  prevented  his  doing  tbi^ 
im:ii;iiic,  and  roully  wish  I  eoiikl  beat  him  forit.1 
lia\L'  not  yet  given  up  all  hopes  of  seeing  yon  M 
il.     My  father  talks  of  going  to  London  in  SpliM 
|>ut  1  dare  not  fee<)  my  fancy  on  these  "  pictured  tales  ■ 
if;;ht  heroic  deeds."     I  know  this,  however,  forceilaid 
Ihat  if  we  do  reach  London  ever  again,  nothing  con  |m 
vt'ut  our  having  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  and  beuiJ 
>u.     &Iy  fnllier  has  quite  recovered  bis  health,  and  ■ 
busy  in  the  vast  Hibernian  bogs  as  jxtssible.     I  ion 
ujw  whether  he  will  improve  them,  but  1  am  sure  tfaa 
ive  improved  him;  for  the  air  and  exercise  have  qud 
funovatud  him.     Mi-s.  Eilgcworth  sends  her  real  bvt  1(1 
whiuh,  I  assure  you,  she  never  sends  as  words,  eij 
e,  to  anybody.     She  is  again  in  blooming  bfaim 
lud  her  darling  little  Francis  repays  her  for  all  she  M 
ftufTercd  for  him.     lie  has  all  his  father's  liveliness  tl 
|ook,  and  quickness  of  motion  ;  and  he  is,  without  esMf^ 
m,  the  best-humored  little  mortal  of  his  years  (ot  it 
Inonths,  1  mean)  that  I  ever  saw.     He  is  now  cromng  U 


■oteing  m 
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daadng  at  the  window,  looking  out  at  his  sisters  who  are 
making  hay.  I  am  much  inclined  to  believe  that  he  has  a 
aatoral  genius  for  happiness,  —  in  other  words,  as  Sydney 
Smith  would  say,  great  hereditary  ^^  constitutional  joy." 

I  am  yery  well,  and  have  been  very  idle  lately,  but 
Intend  to  be  industrious.  I  have,  however,  begun  a  story 
on  **  Patronage,"  and  wish  I  could  talk  with  you  about 
It  for  half  an  hour,  or  even  five  minutes.  It  is  so  vast 
a  sahjeet  that  it  flounders  about  in  my  hands,  and  over- 
powers me.  I  have  also  written  a  preface  and  notes  (for 
I,  too,  will  be  an  editor)  for  a  little  book  which  a  very 
worthy  countrywoman  of  mine  is  going  to  publish,  —  Mrs. 
Leadbeater,  granddaughter  to  Burke's  first  preceptor. 
She  is  poor.  She  has  behaved  most  handsomely  about 
some  letters  of  Burke's  to  her  grandfather  and  hei*self. 
It  would  have  been  advantageous  to  her  to  publish  them ; 
but,  as  Mrs.  Burke  (Heaven  knows  why)  objected,  she 
desisted.  The  Bishop  of  Meath  afterwards  persuaded 
Mrs.  Burke  that  the  letters  would  be  highly  honorable  to 
Burke's  memory,  and  Mi-s.  Burke  retracted,  and  gave  her 
permission ;  but  Mrs.  Leadbeater,  who  is  a  very  scrupu- 
loos  Quaker,  conceived  that,  having  once  promised  not  to 
publish  them  during  Mrs.  Burke's  life,  she  should  not 
break  this  promise.  This  is,  perhaps,  a  foolish  delicacy, 
bat  it  is  a  fault  on  the  right  side.  The  book  she  is  now 
going  to  publish,  *'  Cottage  Dialogues,"  will  be,  I  hope, 
for  Ireland  what  the  "  Cottagers  of  Glenbumie  "  are  for 
Scotland,  —  minus  the  humor  of  the  cottagers.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say  that  the  dialogues  are  equal  in  humor  or 
ability  to  Mrs.  Hamilton's  book,  but  I  think  they  will  do 
as  much  good  in  this  countiy  as  hers  did  in  Scotland. 
And  they  give  such  an  excellent  picture  of  the  modes  of 
living  of  tlie  lower  Irish,  that  I  am  in  hopes  they  will 
interest  m  England.    Of  this  she,  poor,  modest,  simple 


itM  fur  tlMB 

Aitira,  toy  < 

Mcnily  Btid  sffeetknilriy. 

low  OiS^^QAf 


Mnrin  im^titioiicd  tLI*  lind  »rt  of  bers  iaibt  B 
tyilvsl  vrtiy  ti>  Mn.  Barbaald,  vith  "I.  too.  %^.  .^— 
I  Dtlitar."    SW  WM  "lunl  at  woric  rm  Mn.  LaM 

'iitiT.     I  iiiii  afraul  my  note*  are  ruli^i-h." 

Ml.  .liilitDioii,  tuid  wan  most  kiuilly  iroatc^  bvUieB 
III  id  iiiul  lior  fiitlier  were  mucU  gratified  bj  theiru 
111 .  'I'lio  lollowing  letter  of  Mr.  EdgeworUi.  ibofc- 
It  lliciit,  xliowa  how  mucli  Miiria  apprtfciateil  tliis. 

M\  l>KAU  fJKSTLRMEK,  —  I  have  just  heard  your  letts 
Sin.  U'HillwuUtr  rejul  by  one  who  dropped  t«ua  «1 
■■•■lilt',  h^iiii  n  acnst?  of  your  generous  oud  hsndauu 
hittii't,  J  Irtki*  gTvnX  pleasure  in  speaking  of  you  U>  Al 
tl  i>r  llm  wiirlil  oa  yoii  detterve.  and  I  cannot  refniB 
i|>i  i>\|iivMmK  to  yoiirsplvea  the  genuine  esteem 
"I  r>'i  ,\<>ii.  I  kium  tliat  this  direct  praise  is  sc3i«|) 
nwitlilc  i  lull  my  ndvniiii'd  ago,  and  my  close 
Ul  y»ii,  niunl  Iw  my  f\.<.-usi\ 

Yuura  sincerely, 


Wuinii-Tt<wN.  Mnj  SI,  1811. 
|U}(Utlili|rll»laj.) 


O.  L 
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Tlaa  antamn  the  famous  theatricals  took  placa 
«t  Kilkennj.  Maria,  with  her  Either  and  mother, 
attended  them.  She  enjoyed  as  much  the  celebrated 
people  who  attended  them,  as  the  plays.  At  the 
casUe  of  Kilkenny,  the  head  of  the  Butlers  held 
splendid  entertainments  in  old  Irish  style.  Private 
theatricals  were  greatly  in  vogue  in  Ireland  during 
the  early  part  of  the  century.  The  princely  mansion 
of  Carton,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  was  one 
of  the  places  where  the  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  the 
nobility  appeared  on  the  board.  Lord  Charlemont, 
Lady  Louisa  Conolly  (aunt  of  the  Napiers),  the  Coun- 
tess of  Brandon,  Lady  Rachel  Macdonald,  Countess 
Eildare,  Viscount  Powerscourt,  Henry  Gmttan,  and 
others  toot  part,  "  The  Beggar's  Opera  "  was  there 
perfonned  with  fine  effect.  At  the  Latouehes,  at 
Lord  O'Neill's,  at  the  Marquis  of  Ely's  (where  the 
name  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  is  on  the  bills), 
at  Lord  Grandisou's,  at  Dromana  in  Waterford, 
where  the  name  of  Prince  William  Henry  (after 
William  IV.)  is  found,  there  were  gay  and  Kvely 
theatrical  performances. 

Of  all  the  Irish  plays,  those  of  Kilkenny  Castle 
were  the  most  noted. 

"In  the  company  were  Tom  Moore;  Wilson  Croker, 
who  wrote  some  charming  ballads  for  them  ;  Chief-Justice 
Bushe ;  the  BUhop  of  Meatb ;  Sir  Philip  Crampton,  the 
celebrated  sut^eon ;  Sir  Wrixon  Beecher  and  Miss  O'Neill, 
who  afterward  becanie  his  wife.  KilkenQy,  during  the 
theatrical  season,  saw  a  vast  assemblage  of  rank  and 
talent.  The  streets  of  that  now  deserted  city  were 
thronged  with  chariots  and  horses,  and  parties  of  ladies 


niHtn, 

ny  OModatiniu  rise 

tbv  time  he  toidt  u  aeiira  put  m  Ok  CHkisHj  IteK 
iiU,  tit)  mu  at  tbtt  voy  height  ol  hb  aocU  po«*ik 
■ugbuutaf  biaUlcntTCnM;  sad  pratwUy  oai|f  ibw 
n  Kiit<w  Mcmru  u  he  Kppcwrd  in  tbr  KUkenor  cotopm; 

.|<jitlil),-.1  to  jmlg^-  of  the  tall  esrtat  of  iLi-m.  TlKi 
ti.  It>  mill  nrdiiH'«s  of  Li^  nuLoaoT.  Uie  «ase  asj  p»» 
lilx  liuinor,  ami  the  natural  swcvtoess  of  his  xaet, 
ii  >iti«1  rwi-y  ono.  lie  contiibntecl  two  prologues  to  Ifat 
>)•  t<r  Kllkftiliy.  The  last  time  Miss  O'XeiU  pb^jti 
h  (Im'  iMiiiiwviiy  waa  in  1819,  when  she  plajvd  Dail»- 
Kit ;  h(>i'  fiiluix'  UuAljuiid,  Sir  Wrixoa  Bc«cber,  pUyiig 
*',     Novnr  WM  tbi'iv  seen  each  imjiersonatiaD  befoie 

II  Mhoiv'h  ilinries  he  describes  Mrs.  Lefann, 
<ittUit'n  ciMtcr,  and  then  tells  how  he  took  part 
•irnio  (iliiyK  wlipro  she  performed.  He  was  to 
ftk  tlto  I'lnl-.RUO  to  "  A  Squeeze  to  St.  Paul's;" 
li  wlimi  rlio  limo  cumo  for  "Master  Moore's"  pa* 
iimiiH'.  \\o  wiia  f.iiunl  nearly  asleep  behiod  tb 
dM,  boiuy  Uut  cloven  years  old  at  this  time. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

A  Yisit  to  Dablin.— Chnrch-Spire  Bailding.—*' Patronage." — 
"The  Absentee."  — Raising  of  the  Spire  constructed  by  Mr 
Xdgeworth.  — ICaria  makes  Visits  in  Ireland.  — 1813,  the  Edge- 
worths  make  a  Visit  to  London.  —  Enthusiastic  Reception  of 
Maria.  —  She  makes  many  New  Friends. — Misses  Mme.  de  Stael. 
—The  Party  travel  through  England  before  they  return  to  Ire- 
land. — Sir  James  Mackintosh. 

In  November  of  1810  Maria,  with  her  father,  Mrs. 
Ec^eworth,  and  some  of  the  family,  went  to  Dublin 
to  attend  the  lectures  of  Humphry  Davy.  These 
lectures  were  very  interesting  to  Maria,  and  con* 
firmed  her  high  idea  of  his  talents,  which  she  formed 
many  years  before  this  time,  when  she  first  met  him 
at  Bristol.  On  this  occasion  they  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  several  eminent  people.  Solicitor-General 
Bushe,  and  his  brother-in-law.  Sir  Philip  Crampton, 
they  had  met  before,  but  became  quite  intimate  with 
them  after  this  visit  to  Dublin.  They  also  made 
the  acquaintance,  which  ripened  later  into  an  inti- 
macy, of  Mr.  Romney  Robinson,  then  a  very  young 
man,  just  beginning  his  career  of  astronomer  at  the 
observatory,  with  Dr.  Brinkley. 

In  1811  Mr.  Edgeworth  was  busily  engaged  on 
the  plan  and  construction  of  a  spire  for  the  church 
in  Edgeworthstown. 

Maria  had  an  odd  letter,  in  1811,  from  some  young 


A  fjTPitr  p** 


^selves  "Clarissa  Cpvv«i.H»" 


,  Ihiere  i 


X  Finch," 


wild.  lifter  sunitj   ' 


shnjs  neXtr 


■cqtw  .(J  pretty  language,  and  mlh  iH  i 


tlieg 


of  wriouftiiess,  Wg  iluit  I  will  do  ' 

jt  to  mtisfy  the  curiosity  that  (bpt  W   ' 

*wl*lin(f<lre89e9  of  the  Fraiiklftiiil  baAj   ' 

^  Contrast.'     I  have  answered  tliem  in  awiy 

*'°''*'    J!  rtand  for  jest  or  earnest.     I  have  sai<L  tiri. 

/Wc  <^  Admiral  Tipeey's  snuggled  goods.  Ha. 

"■^    i^rford  bought  French  caiulmc-musjjn  weddinf- 

\^  for  ihe  brides,  the  collars  trimmed  in  tlic  mnt 

j^^ing  manner,  as  a  Monmouthshire  iniiHuer  a*- 

^ffd  me,  with  Valeucicnaea  lace  from  A.lmiml  Ti^ 

^S  spoils-    I  h«ve  given  all  the  particuljirs  uf  the 

^jdegrooms'  accoutrement*,  and  signed  myself  tlw 

nong  ladie-s'  'obedient  servant,  and,  perhaps,  rfu^" 

Jjsria  was  constantly  at  work  on  "Patron^" 

firing  thi;s  time ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  sort«  of  tuter 

I  ■ll^ons   from   the   presence  of  niany  \isitor!'  wfco 

e  attt^act«d  to  their  pleasant  home,  she  pentcvered 

I  jto&dily,  working  several  hours  each  day.     During 

I  Vtfi  summer  months,  Mr.  Edgcwoi-th  was  busily  eih 

the  superviBion  of  the  spire:  and  Marii 

t  greatly  interested  in  the  success  of  tliis  curiiw» 

taking.    In  August  she  wrote  a  little  plaj". 

"The  Absentee,"  for  the  eWldrun  of  her  m- 

,  Mrs.  Beddoes,  who  were  with  them  at  Edgfr 

lilortb«t""'n.     After    this    had    been   performed  by 

e  children,  and  Muria'a  hnlf  brothers  and  sirtere, 

I  decided  to  offer  it  to  Sheridan.     He  said  tlw 

td-oliuniberlain   would   refuse  to  sonctiou   its  pe^ 

iBoe,  in  the  divided  condition  of  Ireland  at  tbt 


tf 
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time.  Wlien  she  thought  of  sending  the  play  to 
Sheridan,  the  family  copied  it  for  her,  each  taking  a 
certain  part ;  «nd,  by  working  very  late,  the  perfect 
copy  was  finished  in  one  evening.  This  little  play 
was  afterwards  made  the  groundwork  of  the  story 
known  as  "The  Absentee.*'  The  idea  of  an  Iridi 
absentee  £Eunily  living  in  London  had  originally 
formed  part  of  "Patronage."  The  absentees  were 
patients  of  Dr.  Percy. 

"Patronage"  was  at  first  intended  to  form  part 
of  a  second  series  of  "Fashionable  Tales,"  with 
**  Vivian,"  and  "  Emilie  de  Coulanges ; "  but  finding 
that  she  could  not  possibly  complete  this  story  in 
two  volumes,  and  as  Mr.  Miles  was  anxious  to  pub- 
lish the  second  set  of  "  Tales  "  early  in  the  ensuing 
year,  Maria  again  laid  aside  ^^  Patronage ; "  and,  using 
the  sub-plot  of  the  Irish  absentee  family,  she  made 
"The  Absentee."  "The  Absentee"  formed  a  vol- 
ume and  a  half  of  the  second  set  of  "  Tales."  Ma- 
ria liked  the  story  very  much,  after  she  really  prepared 
the  plan  of  it.  She  changed  the  name  of  Tipperary 
to  Clonbrony,  for  certain  reasons  of  her  own.  The 
famous  letter  of  Larry,  the  postilion,  which  ends 
"The  Absentee,"  is  unrivalled  as  a  specimen  of 
Irish  wit.  Lord  Jeffrey  said  of  the  epistle  of  Lany 
Brady,  the  good-natured  post-boy,  to  his  brother, 
giving  an  account  of  the  return  of  the  family  to 
Clonbrony,  — 

"If  Miss  Edgeworth  had  never  written  any  other 
thing,  this  one  letter  must  have  placed  her  at  the  very 
top  of  our  scale  as  an  observer  of  character,  and  a  mis- 
tress of  the  simple  pathetic." 


A  STUDY  OP  UABIA  EDOEWOBTO. 

Ve  linve  somen'hat  anticipated  events  in  ^eakiBg 

he  end  of  "  The  Ab*ent«e,"  and  must  return  h 

J  summer  of  1811.     Mr.  Davy  made  another  ?» 

BEiIgeworthstown  ou  his  way  to  Connemaia  thi 

1,  "  for  he    was   a   little   mad   about  fishing.' 

fouud  him   "  full  of  entertainment  and  iu- 

fiiation,  as  usual." 

klaria  watched  with  interest  the  approaching  pa-  I 

on  of  the  spire.     She  descrilies  the  trial  of  it  in  j 

,  when,  a  signal  being  given,  "  the  four  men  «t  | 

I  corner  capstans  work  the  windlass ;  aud,  in  a  fcv 

luentB,  with   a   slow,  majestic   motion,  the  epin 

to   ascend.     Its  gilt  ball  and  arrow  glitlera 

Iher  and  higher  in  the  Bun,  and  its  iron  skelehm 

s  by  beiiutiful  degrees,  til!,  in  tweive  raiuules  and 

lalt',  ita  whole  transparent  form  is  higli  iu  air,  anJ 

fids  composed  and  sublime  iu  ita  destined  situa- 

Ou  the  19th  of  September  the  final  asceot 

i  spire  was  made,  iu  the  presence  of  a  large 

Imhlage  of  friends  and  relatives.     The  coiupanj 

luded,  according  to  their  old  servant  Jack  Lan- 

"triumphaut  calculations,  five  lords  and  biiro- 

This  piece  of  work  was  considered  worthy 

I  description  in  "Nicholson's  Journa!,"  a  scien- 

!  work  of  the  day.     The  spire  was  standing  in 

lity  withiu  a  decade,  unshaken  by  the  storma  of 

■ly  years. 

Maria  wrote  the  following  interesting  account  of 
preparation  of  the  ascent,  and  the  day,  which 
■uws :  — 

J' In   the  year  1811  my  father  waa  occupied  in  ooo- 
Bcting,  upon  a  plan  of  hia  own  iuveution,  a  spire  fot 
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Ibe  oharoii  of  EdgewortluAowii.  This  spire  was  formed 
of  a  skdetoii  of  iron,  covered  witii  slates,  painted  and 
sanded  to  resemble  Portland  stone.  It  was  pat  together 
on  the  ground,  within  the  tower  of  the  churoh ;  and,  when 
finished,  it  was  to  be  drawn  up  at  onoe,  with  the  assist- 
aitoe  of  ooonterbalandng  weights,  to  the  top  of  the  tower, 
and  there  to  be  fixed  in  its  place. 

^^The  norelly  of  the  constniction  of  this  spire,  even 
in  this  its  first  skeleton  state,  excited  attention ;  and  as 
it  drew  towards  its  completion,  and  near  the  moment 
when,  with  its  covering  of  slates,  altogether  amounting 
to  many  tons*  weight,  it  was  to  move,  or  not  to  move, 
fifty  feet  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  every- 
body in  the  neighborhood,  forming  different  opinions  of 
the  probability  of  its  success  or  failure,  became  interested 
in  the  event. 

'^  Several  friends  and  acquaintance,  in  our  own  and 
from  adjoining  counties,  came  to  see  it  drawn  up.  For- 
tunately it  happened  to  be  a  very  fine  autumnal  day ;  and 
the  groups  of  spectators  of  different  ranks  and  ages, 
assembled  and  waiting  in  silent  expectation,  gave  a  pic- 
turesque effect  to  the  whole.  A  bugle  sounded,  as  the 
signal  for  ascent.  The  top  of  the  spire,  ap^xiaring 
through  the  tower  of  the  church,  began  to  move  upward : 
its  gilt  ball  and  arrow  glittered  in  the  sun,  while,  with 
motion  that  was  scarcely  perceptible,  it  rose  majestically. 
Not  a  word  nor  interjection  was  uttered  by  any,  even  of 
the  men  who  worked  the  windlass  at  the  top  of  the 
tower. 

**  It  reached  its  destined  station  in  eighteen  minutes ; 
and  then  a  flag  streamed  from  its  summit,  and  gave  notice 
that  all  was  safe.  Not  the  slightest  accident  or  difficulty 
occurred.  The  conduct  of  the  whole  had  been  trustetl  to 
my  brother  William  (the  civil  engineer)  ;  and  the  first 
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da  m;  falfacr  eaid,  irlicn  he  was  con^ratntatcd  njvtn 
saoceaa  of  the  work,  were,  that  hia  bou'§  stciultiirM 
■•  him  iDflnilely  more  saUsraHioo  than  be  conlil  M 
II  tlu,^  xucwuiii  of  nny  luveutlou  of  bin  own. 
'  Tliv  ni'iiv  vatt  wt>U  ftecuTfd,  ami  iirovicUil  with  s  ko- 
lor  before  he  I«ft  tlie  p]a«A.  Tbia  proviyl  ■  wtw  pre- 
tioD ;  for  Uiiit  wry  4.*T(*iiiiig,  tliv  wctithfj*  chunglug 
ilenly.  a  storm  of  vtod,  thun<)cr.  and  lightning  UAcI 
ing  th«  night.  In  the  norain^  thv  flrat  thing  of  wUd 
tbouglil,  the  ftrst  point  to  which  we  looked,  waa  tli« 
V ;  Imt  my  f»Ut«r  hiul  not  lieeiv  anxloua,  and  v\^n> 
e  has  hitherto  Jiutlifii^  hia  coufKlMice.  Id  tfairty-lw« 
ra  sinM-  ite  erection,  no  t^h^Dgc  has  heen  peroeptible  in 
per]ieD(licularity  of  this  spire ;  though  the  slighun 
mXioB  wtnU  hRT«  been  detected,  »,  by  «  ringite 
ii-idi'iK-e.  the  s|iind!t.'  of  the  (wathercw-k  ti-.is  prensely 
hi'  jilaue  of  a  vertical  wii-e  of  the  transit  iustruiDcnl  in 
oliscrvalory  iu  our  house," 

ipires  of  siuiilar  construction  were  erected  at 
rk  iiitd  Ktiiikkilleii  after  this. 
The  following  little  extract  from  Hall'a  "Travels 
[relaod  "  vill  be  of  iuterest  to  the  reader  as  ^y- 
&  glimfise  of  home  life :  — 
'  From  none  to  whom  I  had  boon  introdueed,  did  I 
!t  n  more  hospitable  reception  than  from  Mr.  &lge- 
■th  of  Eilgeworthstown,  of  wliom,  and  his  da»giil« 
ria,  to  whom  I  had  also  a  letter  of  introduction,  I  bud 
ni  and  read  ao  mucli.  As  the  covetous  man  rejoice 
ha  prospect  of  ailding  to  his  storea,  and  the  pious  mflO 
he  prospect  of  those  meeting  where  the  fire  of  dero- 
l  will  be  made  to  burn  more  purely,  in  hopes  of  tlie 
9t  of  reason  and  Oie  flow  of  souls,  I  approached  Edge- 
.■thstowu,  eo  much  of  late  llic  abode  of  the  Muses. 
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^'  Mr.  Edgeworth  and  hiB  daughter,  being  about  to  take 
an  airing  in  the  eairiage  when  I  called,  which  was  soon 
after  breakfast,  and  a  very  fine  day,  asked  me  to  acconn 
pany  them ;  to  which  I  readily  assented,  and  was  much 
pleased  with  their  remarks  on  the  objects  which  occmrred 
in  the  course  of  our  ride. 

^*  When  we  returned  from  our  ride,  I  found  the  rector  of 
the  parish,  the  Boman-Catholic  priest,  and  the  Presbyte- 
rian clergyman  had  been  invited  to  dine ;  and,  that  there 
might  be  no  preference  shown  to  one  deigyman  before 
another  at  dinner,  Mr.  Edgeworth  said  grace  himself.  In 
this  hoepitaUe  mansion,  the  favorite  abode  of  the  Muses, 
the  rendezvous  of  the  wise  and  good.  Papists  and  Prot- 
estants agree.  Miss  Edgeworth  joined  in  the  conversa- 
tion ;  and,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  the  author  of  ^  Castle 
Rackrent,'  ^ Irish  Bulls,'  ^The  Absentee,'  etc.,  served 
much  to  enliven  and  iuform  it.  I  had  heard  much  of  Miss 
£dgewortli,  and  knew  that  she  and  her  father  had  taken 
an  extensive  view  of  the  vast  edifice  of  human  knowledge, 
but  found  that  not  one-half  of  her  numerous  amial)lc  ac- 
complishments had  been  told  me.  Of  her  it  may  be  said : 
*Omne  quod  tetigit  omavit.' 

*'When  I  mentioned,  that  having  orreries,  armillary 
spheres,  globes,  and  the  apparatus  necessary  for  giving 
some  idea  of  the  various  branches  of  experimental  pliilos- 
ophy,  various  persons  are  employed  in  giving  lessons  on 
these  subjects  at  ladies'  boarding-schools,  Miss  Edge- 
worth  seemed  not  displeased,  as  she  and  her  father,  in 
their  ^  Letters  on  Eklucation,'  had  recommended  something 
of  the  kind. 

"  As  Mr.  Edgeworth's  children  are  all  instnicted  at  home, 
the  system  of  education  recommended  to  others  is  prac- 
tised in  his  own  family.  I  observed  three  of  his  daughters, 
fine  little  girls,  busily  employed  in  sewing  a  covering  of 
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of  various  colora  for  a  poor  family  in  the  virinitj, 
1  once  been  ecrrants  in  the  liouse.     As  eouii  at 
k  aboulil  bc'  finished,  the  girls  were  thcmsolrn  lo 
e  Iho  pnjscnt :  and  to  this  peritxl  I  found  tlicm  lookiiig 
mnl  with  more  than  ordinary  pleasure. 
|Tlie  children  are  never  long  confiue<J  at  one  tin)e,Uicv 
H  lM!ing  spent  alternately  in  diligence  and  play.    lu- 
ll, rhililren  should  seldom  be  idle,  bat  constantly  «iii- 
le<l  in  exercising  either  the  niiud  or  body. 
I  AVbaterer  be  the  result  of  the  system  of  edtmtioo 
kU  ]klr.  Edgewortli  and  liia  daughter  have  recommenilod, 
it  say  I  never  saw  such  marks  of  filial  regard,  parcnUl 
KtioD,  and  domestic  happiness  as  at  this  bouse. 

i:  at  it,  is  to  se«  almost  realized  such  scenes  of  b^>- 
■■gs  as  nowhere  exist,  bat  an  sometinwfl  presented  in 
■riptiona  of  enchanted  ea-illes.  Miss  Edgeworth  1» 
f  uf  those,  m  Homo  would  make  us  believe,  who  write 
[fly  for  bread  ;  she  having  an  indopcudent  fortuoe,  be- 
s  what  she  must  now  make  by  the  rapid  sale  of  ber 
k!4.  Dy  such  boolvs  as  those  of  Miss  Edgewortb, 
3  fatten,  and  men  are  made  wiser  and  better. 
:L'ss  to  mcutioi)  that  Mrs.  Edgewortb  is  also  ■ 
wssful  author,  baviug  published  the  novel,  or  what 
I  choose  to  call  it,  '  The  Good  Wife.'  " 


rhe  marriage  of  Mr.  Davy  to  the  celebrated  Mrs. 
l^cece,  in  1812,  brought  forth  many  ion  mott  in 
■etj*.     One  of  these  was  quoted  by  MarLa:  — 

"  To  tliG  tanitd  widow  vniiily  bow 

Churcli,  army,  bar,  and  navy.  J 

Says  Bhc,  '  I  dare  not.  take  a  vow,  I 

But  I  will  take  my  Davy.' "  -        I 

jiother  good  one  she  meutioiied :  — 


«" The  Absentee* 
Maria  at  once  lennned  *^\ 

In  the  antonrn  <yf  tins 
an  addition  of  a  boir^vindow  to  Ae 
always  nsed  by  Mana;  and 
mncb,  as  it  gave  her  a  better  tww  oi 

Maria  made  some  TisitB  dnnrng  As 
friends  at  Black  Castle  and  Fakeahmm 
Longford  had  a  good   story  fiva 
Pakenham,  which  is  worth  repp&r^g  a*  If  ^lul  h  w 
Maria:  — 


**  At  the  si^e  of  Bsdajos.  as  he  «:»  w^jsimz  ▼xx  tOi, 
engineer,  a  bomb  whizzed  o%^  their  bf9fri&.  isii  t*iL  fjxi:iiir 
the  soldiers ;  and  as  they  were  carrriag  rjs^  -Jut  -v-.vuii  jei« 
when  the  colonel  expressed  some  regret,  tzitr  **:g3<e*r  taui^ 
*I  wonder  yon  haye  not  steeled  jocx  iLiifi  v^  i>^^ 
things.  These  men  are  carried  to  lot  M^*rjL^  i^i 
others  come  in  their  place.    Let  ib  go  to  t^  Or^cc' 

**  Here  the  engineer  had  his  wheelbarrr/v§  tZ  'ixji  or:  ia 
nice  order,  and  his  pickaxes  arranged  in  6lar%  aiii  tij-jvuk 
shapes ;  bnt,  just  as  they  were  fearing  ti<e  dqxt.  a  V.>~  > 
burst  in  the  midst  of  them.  ^Oh.  hearezJj  y/wer^,  zlj 
picks ! '  cried  the  engineer  in  despair." 

[To  Mrs.  iDchbald.] 

Edgewobtostowx,  Sept- 1^5. 1*12. 
The  best  thanks  to  yon,  my  dear  Mrs.  iDciilrald.  for 
yoor  letter  would  be  to  have  seen  how  much  pleasure 
that  letter  gave  to  this  whole  family,  —  father,  mother. 
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,  sistf  r,  author  J     The  strenfflh  and  originsMty  til 
[  tlKHtghte    iiuil   expnMslflus   distioguiith   your  leltda 
\  nil  wc  rcwivu  ;  oud  wliea  wi>  coinpiired  it  witli  coe 
1  \Valt«r  8(«tt,  recoivwl  nciirly  nt  the  same  time,  nl 
I  liolb  leltCTa  agoia  to  dotomiinc  wtiicli  we  liked  bott 
Ji  tlie  wliolii  Uie  preference  was  given,  I  think,  bylte 
■e    break  fast- table  (a  fuil  jury)   to  Mrs.   loclibald't. 
m,  I  must  assure  you,  that,  aa  to  quantity  of  {inlati 
KliiTi'e  Scott  far  exceeded  you  ;  and  as  to  quali^,  it 
|niK«  none  can  exceed  him ;  but  atill,  iu  Mrs.  Incb- 
(  letter  there  w«a  an  indefinable  originality,  anil  t 
■))8iie39  about  Uer  own  authorship,  and   »acb  wum 
Ipatiiy.  l>oth  for  the  fictitious  chamctors  of  wliicli  she 
n  been  i-eadiiig,   and  for  that  Maria  Edgewortb  to 
Im  »he  was  writing,  ea  carried  away  all  suffrngcg.    Wc 
Ikiihuly  like  tiie  fniukut'ss  witli  whifii  \,m  Ihul  f;iiilt 
1  saj'  such  auil  auch  a  stalo  trick  wj^  uuworthy  of  us. 
a  writer  who  has  herself  excelled  could,  as  yoa 
I  feel  and  allow  for  the  tlillicuttita  in  coRii>ositiou ;  dot 
111  any  othfr  so  well  judge  where  I  was  wrong  or  right 
■iliiting  or  suppressing.     I  am  glad  you  trembled  Icet 
Tould  have  produced  old   Reynokls    again.     Most  of 
)  ba^'e  mentioned  him  to  me  have  regretted  that 
I  did  not  see  more  of  him,  aud  have  longed  to  ha\-e 
|d  of  his  meeting  with  his  daughter, 
is  of  great  use  as  well  as  delight  to  ua  to  see  an; 
•  we  write  tried  upon  such  a  pci-sou  aa  you,  who  will 
I  can  do  what  so  few  bave  either  the  power  or  ooiif- 
I)  .ittempt,  —  tell  the  impression  i-oally  made  njwn  their 
lu;;s,  and  poiut  out  the  causes  of  those  impressions. 
n  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  saying  that  every 
Khle  mother  is  like  Lady  Mary  Vivian :  you  are  re- 
lied to  explain.     I  wish  I  could  find  any  exeuae  tot 
f  another  letter  from  you. 
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Perhaps  wc  shall,  as  we  at  present  intend,  be  in  Ixxi^ 
lion  next  spring. 

Last  night  my  father  and  I  were  numl*-rinz  tLe  rr*'<-^-=r 

we  should  wish  to  see.     Our  list  is  not  very  nan^rr  .-*. 

but  Mrs.  Inchbald  is  one  of  the  first  persons  we  £.:  :lie 

same  moment  eagerly  named.     Beliere  me  to  be.  mj  <kar 

madam* 

Your  obliged  and  grateful 


Maria  had  an  excursion  in  October  of  this  v^rir  :o 
Dublin,  with  some  of  the  familv.  whf>re  tl^rv  -s-I:- 
nesscd  with  interest  a  balloon  a:^ce^.s:oIi. 

[To  Mrs.  IlcU?.:I.; 

My  de.vr  Mrs.  Invhbald.  —  Yv;r  l-rv-rT.  '.  -.-r  ;  .-• 
lxK)ks,  are  so  ori^^innl.  s^i  in t*-r •."»:'.:-_'.  i:,  1  ::  .  -  :;.  -». 
much  the  idea  of  tnilh  anii  roaiitv.  *.!.:.'.  I  \::.  *. 

» 

desirous  to  Ik?  ^K*r^^< "Dally  a«*'^jiia:L.:'-l  v:'--.    •     . 

this  wish  1  am  most  heartily  join'.  1   • ;.  M;-.   /.•  j"  ." 

a  |KTson  whom,  though  you  iiave  l- :  v.-:.  *    .'     - 

would,  I'll  answer  for  it.  like  I.-:"-::  •.:.:-:.    .:  ;    -.:.- 

or  authoress  of  your  ac^^inaintan'.-^-.  i.-    I        .  ;.■    '.      ; 

on  1  y  ex eept ed  :  for  f u rt h o r  pn  r. ; '  ■ ; '. :  :*. . 

We  rejoiw  most  exf-eedincrly  tl.r.*  v    ,  . 

sure  that  the  deei>er  you  go  ir«:o  h>     :.' 

it  will  suit  vou.     I  wish  von  wr  :*  1  '..-,  •- 

town  could  do  to  excite*  airr»**-:i'!-  *'::..*  . 

Upon  your  own  j»rinciplr.  \\.*t  s^:  ■,  vi"  • . 

you  as  a  free  or  a  hiiili  w:l  K     I>;:r  „•  - 

exc^ept  in  the  imairinalion.  —  ii«>t  -v* :.  • 

tion.      Sea-sickni.*ss   is   ov-r    !:i    :i    f    v 

father,  who  is  more  sea-si*./:  ^^^•.\.  i:/  -.^   i''''j'  •  ■      -  '    '•'•'■ 

tell  yon  just  now,  as  he  got  on  horb'::ya';r:.  •.:-^*.  joi  jam:  a 


i   « 


(    - 


X  sTUut  a 

f  if  fou  don't  come  to  as.     now  dare  I  write 

II  ?     But  1  niah  vou  to  knon  my  father  aad  all 
s  we  nrc.     If  j'tiu  will  oblige  us,  consult  Soejdi  voi 

till  sbow  you  how  very  easily  the  journey  and  TOjsgB 

III  be  arranged. 

■here  arc  some  authors  whoee  books  make  so  niadi  fts 
I  |iart  of  them,  that  one  con  think  of  nothing  eln  il 
Hug  to  them ;  but  in  writiug  to  Mrs.  Inchbald.  I  on 
a  moment  think  of  nothing  but  the  wish  to  see  ttf| 
I  to  eujoy  her  eoeiety. 

Tours  aineerely, 

Mabu  Edgbwokth. 

J  remember  once,  when  I  had  gone  on  a  wiLD-goose   i 
lie  to  ft  Jjiend'a  house,  who  turned  oat  to  be  &  Sne  kdj   | 
T}:id  of  a  friend,  I  was  just  in  the  solitary,  melauoholv 
yoQ  Lk'scrilte ;  and  I  used  to  feel  relieved  auiJ  glad 
till.'  tc;i-urii  came  into  the  silent  room,  to  give  mc  a 
Billion  by  the  sound  oC  its  boiling. 

J  Patronage"  was  all  ready  for  publication  early 
IR13;  but.  us  Mr.  Edgeworth  had  planned  a  virat 
Tjand  in  the  spring,  it  was  decided  to  delay  its 
Beamnee  till  after  they  had  returned  to  Ireland. 
Tlaria   was   cliarmed   with   "  Rokeby,"'  and,  after 

ling  it  with  interest,  made   the   following   com- 

t  on  it :  — 

'Hokeby'  ia,  in  my  opinion, — and  let  every  boqI 
Ilk  for  themselves,  —  most  beautiful  poetry.  I  like  it 
link  it  more  universal  style  of  poetry  than  he  h:w 
Iprodueed,  tliough  not  altogether  perfect  of  its  kind." 

fhis  criticism  does  more  credit  to  Maria's   inde- 
Idencc  of  judgnieut  than  to  lier  poetical  taste. 
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The  last  of  March,  1818,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgeworth 
and  Maria  left  their  home  for  England.  They  did 
not  hniry  to  London,  but  made  several  little  visits 
on  their  way  thither.  They  saw  Mr.  Roscoe  at  his 
home  near  Liverpool,  Allerton  Hall. 

^*  He  is  a  benevolent,  cheerfal,  gentlemanlike  old  man 
[wrote  Maria  of  the  historian  of  the  De  Medicis],  tall, 
neither  thin  nor  fat,  thick  gray  hair.  He  made  what 
seemed  to  me  a  new  and  just  observation,  that  writers  of 
secondary  powers,  when  they  are  to  represent  either  ob- 
jects of  nature,  or  feelings  of  the  human  mind,  always 
begin  by  a  simile.  They  tell  you  what  it  is  like,  not  what 
it  is." 

They  visited  the  Hollands  at  Kentsford,  and  saw 
Dr.  Farrier  and  his  daughter  at  Manchester.  Maria 
tells  a  good  story  of  Dr.  Holland  when  he  was  a 
little  boy. 

He  wrote  a  letter,  when  he  was  six  years  old,  to 
the  king. 

^^  His  father  found  him  going  with  it  to  the  post.  This 
letter  was  an  offer  from  Master  Holland  to  raise  a  regi- 
ment. He  and  some  of  his  little  comrades  had  got  a 
drum  and  flag,  and  used  to  go  through  the  manual  exer- 
cises. It  was  a  pity  the  letter  did  not  reach  the  kiug :  he 
would  have  been  delighted  with  it. 

They  made  a  delightful  visit  at  the  Strutts  of 
Derby,  the  great  cotton  manufacturers,  who  enter- 
tained much.  Tom  Moore  just  missed  them :  he 
writes,  they  "  were  our  predecessors  at  this  house." 
They  also  went  to  Byrkeley  Lodge,  the  home  of  Mr. 
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hi,  near  Derby,  mid  visited  the  Priory,  and  Mra. 

kill  ami  her  daugbtera.    Then  they  went  to  Cam- 

iid  siiw  the  college-buU dings  and  some  of 

BirofuMsors,  enjoyiug  the  fine  nrcliit«oIure  and  tho 

■larly  repose  of  the  place.     On  tlie  way  Maria,  u 

■h(trr,u9tom  iu  the  course  of  a  long  jouniey,  read; 

I  Mina  AuHten's  "  Pride  and  Prejudice  "  waa  ber 

She  had  the  capacity  of  receiving  great  plea^ 

)B)  the  writings  of  others;  rather  an  unusual 

Ifitr  one  who  wrote  ao  much.     She  names  reading 

ler  greatest  pleasure  always,  and  has  a  kindly 

for    each    new   aepiraut   for    literary  hoo- 


jhey  reached  LtHidon  «arly  in  tho  "season,"  am!  l| 

|d  thi^niselves  most  cordialiy  welcomed  by  llie 
I  and  culture  of  l!ie  London  world.  Lontinii 
I'ty  was  then  more  centred  and  concentraieJ. 
I  great  metropolis  had  not  swallowed  its  suburbs; 
I  as  yet  there  was  a  unity,  a  centralization,  of  the 
hi  forces  of  the  best  literary  and  aristocratic 
lients.  Now  London  is  too  vast,  too  full  of  sets, 
BfFord  to  any  oue  observer  the  possibility  of  enj'oy- 
Imore  than  a  passing  view  of  the  panorama  of  its 
1  life.  When  the  Edgeworths  visited  it  in  1813, 
I  attractions  of  London  were  not  so  diffused,  so 
lien  up ;  and  they  found  themselves  for  a  few 
Ik^  the  very  centre  of  attention  and  interest. 
Iliis  love  of  London  people,  like  that  of  the 
lenian.s  for  a  nev?  thing  has  long  been  noticed  by 
_jarv  people.  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  of  this  pecul- 
Ipassioa  for  novelty  in  1806,  — 


rv 
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*^  What  a  good  name  was  in  Jerosaleni,  a  known  name 
seems  to  be  in  London.  If  you  are  celebrated  for  writ- 
ing verses  or  for  slicing  cucumbers,  for  being  two  feet 
teller  or  two  feet  less  than  other  bipeds,  for  acting  plays 
when  you  should  be  whipped  at  school,*  or  for  attending 
schools  and  institutions  when  you  should  be  preparing 
for  your  grave,  —  your  name  not  only  becomes  a  talisman 
—  an '  Open  Sesame  '  —  before  which  every  thing  gives 
way,  till  you  are  voted  a  bore,  and  discarded  for  a  new 
plaything." 

Years  after  this  Scott  remarked,  "  Who  cares  for 
the  whipped  cream  of  London  society?"  after  a 
dinner  at  Lady  Davy's  to  meet  "  Lord  and  Lady 
Lansdowne  and  several  other  fine  folks." 

The  position  of  Miss  Edgeworth  could  not  be 
that  of  a  discarded  plaything :  she  was  to  take  and 
keep  a  permanent  place  in  the  hearts  of  many  friends 
made  on  this  visit.  She  made  many  visits  in  Lon- 
don, and  the  same  good  friends  were  ever  ready  to 
welcome  her. 

Macaulay  had  a  word  for  the  "lion-hunters"  when 
he  says,  — 

"There  is  nothing  more  pitiable  than  the  ex-lion  or 
ex-lioness.  London,  I  have  often  thought,  is  like  the 
sorceress  in  the  '  Arabian  Nights,'  who,  by  some  mysteri- 
ous law,  can  love  the  same  object  only  forty  days.  Dur- 
ing forty  days  she  is  all  fondness :  as  soon  as  they  are 
all  over,  she  not  only  discards  the  poor  favorite,  but  turns 
him  into  some  wretched  shape,  — a  mangy  dog  or  spavined 
horse.  How  many  hundreds  of  victims  have  undergone 
tliis  fate  since  I  was  born !  " 

1  Mastor  Betty. 
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Phorc  U  R  great  deal  of  tnith  in  this  obeernrtion  I 
Macaulay ;  forty  daya  being  about  tJie  extent  <■(  I 
le  whtcb  would  be  allowed  the  lion  of  one  Londdo  | 
son. 

Uoria  had  the  Rolid  attractions  which  gaye  bar  I 
reriority  over  the  transiont  fitars  of  this  fimtt-  I 
nt  i  and  then,  too,  mhe  vrns  modest  and  uncxactin^.  [ 
ndon  society  has,  however,  made  and  kept  nwij  | 
orites.  The  name  of  Samuel  Rogers  is  an  e 
of  this.     One  observer  said  of  his  reputation,— 

'  This  Kimea  of  beiug  in  the  best  society  in  London.  I 
«t  Liuly  Jnne  Granville'  calle<l  the  'patronage  Ol  l 
lilon '  can  do  as  much  for  a  middling  poet  eafott] 
in  girl  lilce  Arabella  Falooaer." 

Wisd  Edgeworth  hits  been  accused,  by  some  critics, 
au  undue  partiality  to  the  pleasures  of  fashioua- 
life :  why,  it  is  hard  to  imagine.  She  naturally 
r  much  of  the  gay  world  during  her  various  visits 
the  cities  of  Paris  and   Loudou ;  but  then,  too, 

■  interest  was  as  much  excited  by  scientific  and 
■rary  people,  and  she  availed  herself  of  every 
wrtuuity  for  study  aiid  examination  of  new  scien- 
c  discoveries. 

Maria  found  herself  famous,  but  bore  all  the  atten- 
Ds  she  received  with  great  modesty.     Her  great- 
pleasure  appears  to  have  been — amid  all  tin 
fety  and  the  brilliancy  of  London  —  the  sight  of 

■  father  honored  and  respected  by  England's  great- 
minds.     One  judges,  from  all  accomits,  that  lli* 

rthy  gentleman  shone  with  the  reflected  brilliauey 
>  Uiu  Edgewartli'a  Patronage. 
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boTTOWied  from  the  fame  of  his  daughter's  genius. 
Talents  he  had  of  no  mean  order ;  but  the  truth  is 
moze  than  ever  impressed  upon  the  mind,  that  Mr. 
Edgeworth  was  somewhat  of  a  bare. 
After  they  left  London  she  wrote,  — 

^^The  brilliant  panorama  of  London  is  over;  and  I 
have  enjoyed  more  pleasure,  and  have  had  more  amuse- 
ment,  infinitely  more,  than  I  expected,  and  received  more 
attention,  more  kindness,  than  I  could  have  thonglit  it 
possible  would  be  shown  to  me.  I  have  enjoyed  the 
delight  of  seeing  my  father  esteemed  and  honored  by 
the  best  Judges  in  England.  I  have  felt  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  my  true  friend  and  mother — for  she  has  l/een  a 
mother  to  me  —  appreciated  in  the  best  society ;  and  now, 
with  the  fulness  of  content,  I  return  home,  iovin^r  my 
own  friends  and  my  own  mode  of  life  prt'ferahly  U>  all 
others,  after  comparison  with  all  that  is  fine  and  gay,  and 
rich  and  rare." 

Among  the  many  new  and  pleasant  acquaintance 
made  by  Maria  in  the  delightful  visit  may  be  men- 
tioned some  very  distinguished  people.  She  met,  for 
the  first  time,  her  correspondent,  Mrs.  Inchbald,  and 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  an  evening  at  the  ^reat  Mrs. 
Siddons^s.  She  met  the  Miss  Berrys  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  Lady  Crewe,  "who  still  has  the  remains  of 
much  beauty."  Miss  Catherine  Fanshawe  she  *'  par- 
ticularly "  liked,  —  "  she  has  delightful  talents."  Of 
Lord  Byron  she  said,  "  I  can  tell  you  only  this,  that 
his  appearance  is  nothing  that  you  would  remark." 
Lady  Byron  she  mentioned  as  "the  eharmin^,  well- 
informed  daughter  of  Lady  Milbanke."     She  always 
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I  interested  in  her,  ami  Mr,  Harness  considered 
I  a  giiod  friend  of  Lady  Byron, 
■"he  kindness  of  Sir  Humphry  and  Lady  Davy 
m  very  agreeable  to  Miss  Edgeworth.  One  greil 
nian  she  desired  much  to  meet,  but  it  was  not  tq 
I  "I  fear  Mme.  de  Staiil's  arrival  may  be  pot  off 
Bafter  we  leave  town.  The  Edinburgh  reriewot 
I  book  has  well  prepared  all  the  world  for  ber," 
I  wrote.  These  very  distinguished  women  were 
Ber  to  meet.  Apropot  of  this,  there  is  a  good 
B-y  Moore  tells :  — 

m  In  talking  of  getting  into  awkward  scrapes  at  dio 
Btables,  Lady  Dunmore  mentioned  a  (^rcumstanoe  of 
Bkind,  in  wMch  Bc^cn  was  concerned.  It  wsa  at  tttl 
B.>  nhi'Ti  Mmo.  de  SLilI  was  csjictted  in  Ix>iiilon,  and 
Bclioily  jit  table  (tlu-ru  lieiiig  a  large  party)  asked 
Bu  she  w!is  likely  to  arrive.  '  Not  till  Bliss  Edgeworth  | 
Bone.'  replied  Rogers:  'Mme.  de  Staol  would  not  lika 
B  stars  sliining  at  tlic  same  time,'  The  words  were  [ 
Itly  out  of  Ilia  mouth,  when  be  saw  a  gcutlemao  rise 
Bhe  other  end  of  the  table,  and  saj'  in  a  solemn  tonci 
mne.  la  Biironne  rff  Sln'H  est  incajiable  d'une  ttik  bo*- 
Me.'  It  was  Augustc  de  Stael,  her  son,  whom  Kc^h 
B  never  before  seen." 

B>ndv  Elizabeth  Whitbread  bceame  a  devoted  friend 
■Miss  Edgeworth ;  and  she  often  visited  her  in  her 
Ki  home,  when  she  was  in  London,  in  after-years. 
U;  names  of  Miss  Fox,  Mrs.  Hope  (Lady  Beres- 
Bl),  Lady  Spencer,  Lady  Charlott-e  Lindsay,  the 
Bintess  of  Charleville,  Mrs.  Siddone,  may  be  num- 
11(1  as  those  who  paid  Maria  distinguished  courte- 
I  anil  the  acquaiutiince  was  bmg  euntinned. 
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«'Whfle  in  London  the  PrinoeflB  of  Wales  wished 
llaiia  to  risit  her.  She  did  not  like  to  do  so ;  and  Ladj 
W^ington  refened  the  matter  to  Lady  LiTerpool,  then 
eonaidered  the  best  authority  on  sodi  matters.  Siie  ruled 
that  slie  might  decline  the  invitation  by  the  simple  form 
ofy  ^  Sorry  she  can't — previons  engagement.* " 

Of  one  of  the  new  friends  made  on  this  oocaooii, 
Maria  says, — 

*^  Lady  Lansdowne,  taking  in  beaoty,  character,  cod- 
versation,  talents,  and  manners,  I  think  soperior  to  any 
woman  I  have  seen ;  perfectly  natoral,  daring  to  be  her* 
self,  gentle,  sprightly,  amiaUe,  and  engagii^.' 


»• 


She  says  they  saw  "  Lydia  White,  who  has  }jf<:ii 
Tery  kind  to  us,  and  eager  to  bring  together  p*:".:  1^ 
who  would  suit  and  please  us;  very  agreeable  ']::.:.'-.• 
at  her  house;  she  conducts  these  M  esprit  jar!?* 
well:  her  vivacity  breaks  through  the  cor;rtri::.t-.  '.f 
those  who  stand  upon  great  reputatioEu*,  a:.'I  &:•; 
afraid  of  committing  themselves." 

There  was  a  dinner  at  Mr.  Homer's  'ah-rr-;  t;-e 
Edgeworths  had  quite  an  adventure  wit:,  hz.  \*>.::. 
He  was  exceedingly  angry  with  the  j^artv  i',7  'i-:>,  v- 
ing  the  dinner,  and  then  interrupting  it;  '^.zA  i,:.h.,./ 
he  ended  by  giving  Maria  his  Ufz^i-ilu::.  Y:.':y  •;,-;,*. 
a  day  at  Hampstead  with  the  Carr-,  o'A  :r>;:.  i-,  '// 
Mrs.  Barbauld.  They  also  saw  Mr-.  l5;ar'r/4  ,>i  It-.r- 
self,  in  her  own  quiet;^home  at  Stoke  Nevi\r.;r/,;i- 

In  Henry  Crabbe  Robinson's  dlar;/.  he  •e..*  t;,e  tht- 
lowing  anecdote.  He  went  to  Mr*,  h^r'/^.  ..'i'<.  asifi 
**had  a  pleasant  chat  with  Ler  alxj»Jt  Mrr.e.  'J"  hta*  1, 
the  Edgewortlis,  etc.    The  latter  are  KU.yUr^  U%  l^fh- 
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m,  and  the  daughter  gains  the  good-will  of  everr 

not  so  the  father.     They  diueJ  at  Sotliebji. 

r  dinner  Mr.  Edgewortli  was  Hitting  next  Mrs, 

dons,  Sam  Rogers  being  on  the  other  aide  of  bur. 

idiim,'   said   he.   '  I    think   I    saw  you   perform 

Billamont "  thirty-five  years  ago.'  —  'Pardon  me, 

'  Oh  I   then  it  was   forty   years   ago ;  I  <ii* 

Jctly  recollect  it.'  — '  You  will   excuse   me,  sir,  1 

I'er   played   "Millamont."'  —  *Oh,   yesl   mndaia, 

^collect.'  — '  I  think,'   she   said,   turniDg  to  Mr. 

'it   ia   time   for  me   to   change  ray  place;' 

|I  she  rase  with  her  own  peculiar  dignity." 

1  was  happy  in  seeing  an  old  fiiend  and  rda- 
I,  and  says,  — 

iTnin^.  amiable  Laily  Wellington  !     As  Aw  tml> 
|\  uf  hi'i-sflf,  she  13  alwaj-9  '  Kitty  Pakonliain  to  lier 
After  comijarison  with  crowds  of  others,  beavt 
me  ludics,  and   fashionahle  scramblers  for  not* 
7  dipnillwl  simplicity  rises  in  one's  opinion;  m3 
I  IV'L'l  it  witli  more  conviction  of  its  superiority.    Slw 
i.'il  us  hvv  delightful  children." 

■ie  of  the  parties  which  Miss  Edgeworth  at- 
Idi'il  wiis  a  "rout,"  in  the  parlance  of  the  diy. 
Jon  ljy  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris.  There  she  met  Mra. 
Jhbakl,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  family. 
Morris  was  a  talented  man,  fellow  of  Peter 
Buse,  Cambridge,  member  of  Parliament  for  New- 
■t,  and  master  in  chancery.  He  wrote  two  conifr 
,  which  were  successfully  acted  at  Drury  Lan* 
Jeatrc,  —  "  False  Colors  "  and  "  The  Secret,"  Mn. 
§lib;dd  was  very  anxious  to  meet  Miss  Edgeworth. 
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which  she  did  on  this  occasioii.  A  little  later  *^  the 
nme  friends  gave  her  a  dinner  with  the  future 
and  ex  lord  chancellors,  Lord  Erskine  and  Mr. 
Brougham;  and  in  the  evening  the  unrivalled 
painter  of  Irish  manners  again/' 

In  a  letter  which  Mrs.  Inchbald  wrote  to  her  par- 
ticular friend  Mrs.  Phillips,  of  her  introduction  to 
the  two  great  literary  visitors  in  London  during  this 
year,  she  says,  — 

*^  She  (Mme.  de  Stael)  talked  to  me  the  whole  time ; 
■o  did  Miss  £dgeworth  whenever  I  met  her  in  company. 
These  aathoresses  suppose  me  dead,  and  seem  to  pay  a 
tribute  to  my  memory ;  but  with  Mme.  de  Stael  it  seemed 
no  passing  compliment." 

Boaden  thinks  Mrs.  Inchbald's  complacency  re- 
ceived a  severe  shock  by  the  kind  of  attention  these 
ladies  paid  her.  He  speaks  of  it  thus:  "The  last 
sigh  of  expiring  complacency  seems  to  have  heaved 
above  the  pen,"  which  wrote  of  her  meeting  her  sis- 
ter authoresses. 

Miss  Edgeworth  was  very  much  gratified  on  her 
part  by  making  the  personal  acquaintance  of  one 
whom  she  had  long  admired  and  respected.  Her 
pleasure  is  shown  by  the  long  letter  she  wrote  after 
her  return  to  Ireland.  She  highly  appreciated  the 
opportunity  of  paying  her  respects  to  one  of  Mrs. 
Inchbald's  talents. 

An  observer  says  of  the  morning  they  spent  at 
Westminster  Abbey  with  Sir  James  Mackintosli,  — 

**  Only  one  morning :  days  might  have  been  spent  with- 
out exhaostmg  the  information  he  so  easily,  and  with  such 
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iiynipnt  to  iiiniaelf  sa  well  ns  to  Lis  benrpn.  (irfltiJ 
b  witli  quotetbna,  ap[)roi>mLte  ancLiloies.  udi)  uJImiiini, 
oricitl,  |K>ctiuU,  and  biograpbiual,  lut  vtv  wctil  along." 

vlacfcintosh  himself  wrote  from  London  to  lat 
ightetsiii  the  East,  May  11,  1813:  — 

'Mr.,  Kirs.,  &nd  Miss  Edgeworlb  are  jnst  come  ont 
n  Irelauil,  and  arc  tbe  general  objects  of  ciini»itj  rad 
'DtLon.  1  pitseetl  some  tioiirs  with  them  yeatenli^ 
■noon,  iiiidiT  pretenoe  of  visiting  the  aw  mint;  vtiidi 
I  a  great  object  to  them,  hs  they  ore  nil  profldents  in 
^haiilcs.  MisH  EdgcwoTlh  is  a  most  UKroeablc  perwab 
y  nstoml,  elv'Tvr,  and  ncIl<inrorni(Hl,  without  tlie  i»aA 
Icnaiuns  of  auUtonhij).  tibe  had  oever  Iweo  in  a  bigl 
lot;  befora ;  and  aho  was  followed  and  oonrtcd  by  d 

pcrsDUs  of  ilislinclion  m  I.oiiiloii,  with  aii  iiuilik 
ost  n  itiiout  csai»|iK',  Tin;  coiiit  paid  to  lier  gave  bet 
op|>oi-lui)it;y  of  showing  her  excellent  iindorstADdiog 

eharaeter.  She  took  every  advantage  of  her  aitnalion, 
icr  for  enjoyment  or  oliacrvation ;  but  she  remsuiied 
fectly  unspoiled  by  the  homage  of  the  great.  Mr. 
K'wortli  is  like  his  daughter,  with  considerable  talents 

knowledge ;  BIrs.  Edgeworth,  very  sensible  and  agiw- 
_'.  Upon  the  whole,  the  parly  make  a  great  ac^iuisir 
1  to  London,  where  they  proiwse  to  stay  a  month." 

The  party  attended  a  grand  ball  at  Mrs.  Hope's, 
ere  there  were  nine  hundred  guests,  "all  of 
.uty,  rank,  and  fiisliion  that  London  can  asseffl- 
."  Mr.  Edgeworth  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
ncastrian  schools,  at  Freemason's  Tavern,  The 
ke  of  Bedford,  after  speaking  of  the  fourteeiitK 
>ort  of  the  Irish  Board  of  Education,  pronouncefl 
nlogium  oa  the  excellent  letter  which  is  appended 
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to  that  leport,  foil  of  liberality  and  good  sense,  on 
which,  indeed*  the  best  part  of  the  report  seems 
foanded ;  adding,  "  I  mean  the  letter  by  Mr.  Edge- 
worth,  to  whom  this  coontiy,  as  well  as  Ireland,  is 
so  much  indebted." 

They  missed  Mme.  d'Aiblay,  as  well  as  Mme.  de 
Stael,  by  their  departure  &om  London ;  but  Maria 
tells  as  "an  extraordinary  evidence  of  the  ignorance 
in  which  Napoleon  I.  kept  the  French  people,  that 
when  Mme.  d'Arblay  landed  at  Portsmouth  a  few 
months  ago,  and  saw  on  a  plate  at  Admiral  Foley's 
a  head  of  Lord  Kelson,  and  the  word  Tra&Jgar,  she 
asked  what  Trafalgar  meant.  She  actually,  as  Lady 
Spencer  told  me,  who  had  the  anecdote  Jrom  Dr. 
Charles  Bumey,  did  not  know  the  English  had  been 
victorious,  or  that  Lord  Nelson  was  dead  I  " 

The  following  bon  mot  of  the  wits  of  the  day  was 
related  by  Lord  Carrington  to  her :  — 

"  Pretty,  pretty,  pretty  fly, 
If  I  were  you,  and  you  were  I  — 
Bat  out  apon  it.    Tbat  cannot  be: 
I  most  remain  Lord  Saliabury." 

She  was  much  impressed  with  the  journal  of  Lord 
Carrington's  little  grandchild,  and  saya, — 

"  We  have  just  seen  a  Journal,  by  a  little  boy  o(  eight 
years  old,  of  a  journey  from  England  to  Sicily :  the  boy 
is  Lord  Mahon's  son.  Lord  Carrington's  grandson.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  journala  I  ever  read,  full  of  facte ;  ex- 
•ctiy  the  writing  of  a  child,  but  a  very  clever  child." 

This  ** clever  child"  became  the  historian.  Lord 
Stanhope. 


I  TV  f»[]oH-itig  cxtraot  from  a  diarr  of  Lord  BjrM 

pS^I).  writtvi)  «t  Raveona,  is  of   interest  to  Utt 

Act  as  ijcscribing  Maria  during  this  Londoa  niC 

"  In  181S  I  rccoUiKrt  to  have  mel  U>eTn  in  the 
%]<•  *nirid  of  Loodon  (of  wliieh  I  then  formed  i 
IfnrUiin.  tbe  at^iDCot  of  S  circle,  the  unit  of  a 
f  mMliinft  of  itomctbisg),  in  tbe  lusomtilies  of  tbe  ho0 
l>i  Kt  H  linttkriut  of  Sir  Humphry  and  Ladj  Onft 
I  nhioh  I  was  ini-itod  for  the  noiioii. 

"  1  UMm^lii  Ed^worth  n  fine  old  fcUov.  of  a  daK^i 

|VrlI,^.  rod  complcsioci,  but  active,  brisk,  and  enlkd. 

■  fts  *i'\vtity,  but  did  not  look  fifty, —  no,  nor  tonj- 

bltt  rwA.     I  had  aetin  poor  Fitzpatrick  not  very  long 

lfvv«s  — a  man  of  pleasure,  wit,  eloquence,  bH  tUnp. 

.;i.  7i>!.  bill   slit!  Ulktil  like    a.  gL'titlfiiian.  thmgli 

«       t\ij;i' worth  ItouiiLt'd  about,  and  talki^d  louii  Md 

Isil  bo  so<-nwd  neither  weakly  nor  decrepit,  uiJ 

<  .vVt, 

I.-  Kv*>i  hv  telling  '  that  be  bad  given  Dr.  Pan  > 

■.;,  «Ki  Md  lakeu  him  for  an  Irish  bog-trotler.'eto. 

1.  ■  ?h'  kih'w  Hr.  Pair,  and  who  know  (tiot  by  eipe- 

U\r  I    wcver  should    have    presumed  so  far  to 

t\'*hl  viitti  him,  —  but  by  hearing  bim  ictVA  others,  wd 

'»lh;'«\  iKil  H  it  not  so  easy  a  matter  to  dress  him. 

^ihl  Ml    Kvi)pcw\irth  au  asserter  of  what  was  not  true- 

J  »\«uKl  ih<t  h<»w  *t\M>)  Ivfore  Parr  an  instant.     For  tlw 

Jl,  V  Mx'wasl  tHt«>lti|^-ut,  whement,  vivacious,  and  foU 

IliKv     Uii  14I»  fair  fur  a  hundred  years. 

J'  Hi-  waa  inn  Riwti  ndniirH  in  London  ;  and  I  remember 

Ir^'^ht  UH'nip'  aital  ro^ioeitod  jest  which  was  rife  among 

I  tiallauta  «.f  ih«»  vlay  ;  via.,  a  papi'.r  bad  been  presented 

iMiV  ,./  Sin.   fiiiUtms  to  the  stage  (she  having 

ll.v  i»kfu  Itave.  to  Uic  loss  of  agea ;  for  notlung  ever 


nv 
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VM,  or  can  be,  like  her),  to  whidi  all  men  had  been  called 
to  anbBcribe.  Wberenpcm  Thomaa  Moore,  of  profane 
and  poetical  memoiy,  did  pvqpoee  that  a  similar  paper 
ahoold  be  «ic6scribed  and  crniMMGribed  for  the  recall  of 
Mr.  Edgeworth  to  Irehmd.^ 

**  The  fact  waa,  everybody  cared  more  about  her.  She 
was  a  nice,  little,  nnawmming  ^Jeanie  Deans  looking 
body,'  as  we  Scotch  say,  and,  if  not  handsome,  certainly 
not  iU-looking.  Her  conyefsatMm  was  as  quiet  as  herself. 
One  woold  nerer  haye  guessed  she  could  write  her  name; 
whereas  her  father  talked,  not  as  if  he  could  write  noth- 
ing else,  but  as  if  nothing  else  was  worth  writing. 

*^As  for  Mrs.  Edgeworth,  I  forget,  except  that  I 
think  she  was  the  youngest  of  the  party.  Altogether, 
they  were  an  excellent  cage  of  the  kind,  and  succeeded 
for  two  months,  till  the  landing  of  Mme.  de  Stael. 

*^  To  turn  from  them  to  their  works,  I  admire  them ; 
but  they  excite  no  feeling,  and  they  leave  no  love,  —  ex- 
cept for  some  Irish  steward  or  postilion.  However,  the 
impression  of  intellect  and  prudence  is  profound  —  and 
may  be  useful." 

In  "  Don  Juan,*'  Byron  writes  of  the  learned  lady- 
mother  of  Don  Juan  as  supposed  to  paint  his  own 
wife's  character.  He  says  among  other  things, 
some  of  them  very  disagreeable, — 

**  In  short,  she  was  a  walking  calculation, 
Miss  Edgeworih's  novels  stepping  from  their  covers, 
Or  Mrs.  Trimmer's  books  on  education,"  etc. 

**  The  Begum  of  literature,"  as  Tom  Moore  called 
Mme.  de  Stael,  made  a  triumphal  journey  through 

•1  In  this  I  rather  think  he  was  misinformed:  whatevor  merit 
there  vmj  he  in  the  jest,  I  have  not,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  tlie 
iligbteit  claim  to  It^Hoous's  Notk. 


Mhir.  m4  fir  ^bm  Hiilti^iii   vW  kad  ]■ 

f«'4A<li7  on*  nontn^  ikve  woe  vtlkii^  onttUi 
UnuUiin  a  olrtw)  Mn.  CGflbrd  wore.  *A  tbam 
b^ftiMt,'  Iwf  wi/j,  *  are  at  work  m  Cashmere  proTidiiig 
tIfOM)  Uii  yun."  k[a«kiaki«h  sacrifioed  himself  to 
liU  Wfiiirr.iiMllori.     Rnf^on  nid  of  him,  that  heti 
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t,  thought  for  it,  and  gave  Qp  future  fan  ■  i.. 

}  ODC  else  said  that  he  would  write  any  ining 
his  history  which  he  had  engaged  to  do  ;  and 
1  brilliant  days  in  salotis  of  Paris,  diuners  in 
(on,  and  weeks  in  coimtry-hoases,  finally  Erittered 
•  tills  learned  man's  tal     " 
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CHAPTER  Xni. 

n  to  ItWknl.  —  Uaria  begin!)  tbn  Now  Scries  of  "Xulj  !» 
-A  TIalt  fr"iii  Mlaa  Bliicat«lh  Hamilton  uxt  OtkT 
Dd*.  —  ■■  PnlronBgo"  publisliwl.  —  Lord  Dmlley. — Mi».lu*- 
.  —  "Wovcrlej."  — Maria  wrtua  Sctitt.  -  A  Visit  tu  DttUla 
1  Ilckttli  ol  Mr.  Edgewortli.  —  A  VTsil  from  Mr.  Winl- 
uiccdoMB.  —  Maria  at  Work  on  "  Hsirtugton  "  uiil  "  Onaaai.'' 

Is  July  Maria  had  "begun  a  new  series  of  'Eai^ 
•Tins '  (the  second  parts  of  '  Frank,'  *  Rosamou),' 
*IIaiTj  and  Loey*),  for  vhich  numy  motliea 

"  her  they  wished.  She  felt  the  plea-iure  of  re- 
ing  to  literary  work,  after  tlie  gaj-ety  and  variety 
I  the  exciting  social  life  of  lA)ndon  and  the  ™tJ 
1  England.  She  had  "  a  famishing  appetite  for 
Iding,"  after  her  long  deprivation  of  that  dailj 
§ijurce.  In  August  they  bad  a  risit  from  Mis» 
labeth  Hamilton,  who  was,  as  Maria  uaid,  very 
fee  able. 


■thi 


I  like  Misg  Eliza1>etb  Hamilton  better  than  ever  npot 
acquaintance.     She  is  what  Uie  French  woakl  c*U 


)  pood-humored,  so  cbecrful.  so  little 

llK)sed  to  exact  attention  or  to  take  an  authoritative 

1  conversation,  so  ready  to  give  everj-body  their 

[rits,  so  iuilulgent  for  the  follies  and  frailties,  and  eo 

K'ful  for  the  reformation  of  even  the  faults  and  view, 

e  world,  that  it  is  inipossihle  not  to  respect  and  lort 

She  wins  upon  us  daily,  and  mixes  so  ncU  with  thil 

lily  that  I  always  forget  she  is  a  stronger." 


rjf^^' 


MisB  Humltoii  in  a  letter  to  Joanna  Baillie,  writ- 
t:en  after  her  return  to  Scotland,  said, — 

**We  went  from  friend  to  friend  zigzag  through  the 
lieart  of  the  countiy,  till  we  reached  the  north;  but  I 
think,  of  all  the  viaits  we  paid,  that  which  would  be  to 
yoo  the  moat  interesting  was  our  visit  to  Edgeworthstown. 
I  rejoiced  to  hear  that  you  and  Miss  Edgeworth  had  met 
in  London ;  but  to  see  her  to  advantage,  —  indeed,  to  form 
any  idea  of  her  excellence,  —  she  must  be  seen  at  home. 
There  the  sweetness  of  her  disposition,  the  greatness 
and  simplicity  of  her  character,  is  continually  exciting 
one's  admiration  and  respect  And  there  Mr.  Edgeworth 
appears  in  more  favorable  colors  than  in  mixed  society : 
so  that  he  gained  every  day  in  our  esteem.  The  rest  of 
the  family  are  amiable  and  agreeable,  and  all  seem  united 
to  each  other  in  the  bonds  of  the  most  perfect  sympathy.'' 

Among  the  other  visitors  of  this  summer  were 
Lord  Carrington,  Mr.  Smith,  Lord  Gardner,  and 
Lord  and  Lady  Lansdowne. 

Miss  Edgeworth,  being  asked  by  Campbell  for  her 
impressions  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  wrote  him  as  follows:  — 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  heard  Mrs.  Siddons  read  at  her  town- 
house  a  portion  of  "Henry  VIII."  I  was  more  struck 
and  delighted  than  I  ever  was  with  any  reading  iu  my 
life.  This  is  feebly  expressing  what  I  felt.  I  felt  that  I 
had  never  before  fully  understood  or  sufneieiitly  admired 
Shakspeare,  or  known  the  full  powers  of  the  human  voice 
and  the  £nglish  language.  Queen  KatJiarine  was  a  char- 
acter peculiarly  suited  to  her  time  of  life  and  to  reading. 
There  was  nothing  that  require<l  gesture  or  vehemence 
incompatible  with  the  sitting  attitude.  The  composure 
and  dignity,  and  the   sort  of  suppressed  feeling,  and 
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Jchiw.  not  bnrstft,  of  tcDdemvaa.  —  or  matronly,  nt  I 

plliful,  irnilt'ntnHi.  —  were  all  favomlile  to  tbvgenvnl  J 

I    iiuiU'    forgot  to  applnud:    I   itiought  abe  ira>  I 

Hlie  ap|)ran\).     The  illusion  was  perfect  till  itwu  I 

rti)tt«l  )>;  a  tiiat  from  her  dauglitcr  or  iiiecc,  I  tot^  1 

liii,  lli^kt  Mra.  SiddoDs  would  be  eacouraged  by*. 

Lufisiniikms  given  of  oni  feelings.     I  Uien  exprca»ed  j 

I  Mlmiratioo,  but  the  chonii  was  broken,  — 

*'  To  Ban;  *  we  gave  lond  applaose. 
To  Ganick,  oaly  lear*." 


|913<atid»ted). 

EnoEWOBTBSTOinr,  Dec  19^  IfflL 

[v  nE*it  Mrs.  IitcnBALD,  ^  I  Iiave  dcsinii  nur  pnb- 
■r  k.  3,-uii  you  -Patronnire"  K-fon-  il  is  i.uI.IL-bc.i.  1 
uiil  lell  you  of  my /(firs  or  of  my  Lopes,  in  acDiliagil 
L<[|.  Vou  will  DuderBtaDd  tlieai  all ;  aud  I  am  confi'Imt 
you  will  write  to  me  at  least  as  frankly,  dow  jdo 
;  seen  me,  aa  yon  did  before  ice  met.  I  do  not  mj,  ! 
m'  we  bff^ime  acquainted  with  each  other;  for,  in  the    i 

iu  wliioli  we  met.  it  wns  impossible  to  become  ac- 

inteil  vrith  any  degree  of  rational  intimacy. 

I'e  have  to  thank  you,  however,  and  we  heartily  do 

,  for  the  effort  you  made  to  gratify  ne,  wlitb 

iLVwied  completely.     Wy  father  desires  me  to  say,  Uat 

Icannot  help  hoping  that  "  Patronage  "  will  come  to  i 

mi  edition ;  and  he  tnista  that  you  know  we  are  ^»d 

Iprvifit  tiy  gowl  advice  when  we  can  gel  it:    therefore 

li'amestly  «r(>«'«  your  corrections  for  a  second  edition. 

.  Edgeworth  anil  my  father  beg  their  kind  remem- 

of  a  Dublin  ailveisaijth.  Hi* 
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branoes  to  yoa,  and  request  yoQ  wiU  nmme  Mr.  and  Mm. 
Morris  that  we  are  not  nngrateful  trsvellers;  that  we 
retain  a  full  sense  of  their  kind  and  polite  MUeutMrn^  to 
Da ;  and  that  we  thank  them  sincerely  for  intro^livruig  us 
Id  one  whom  we  had  long  earnestly  desired  to  kncrw* 
I  am,  my  dear  Mrs.  Inchbald, 

Yoiustmly, 


In  January,  1814,  Miss  Edgeworth  had  firom  Hajti- 
er  the  bookseller  ^  a  whole  cargo  of  Fr8iM:h  trai*!*- 
tiona:  ^Popular  Tales,'  with  a  title  under  wbieb  I 
should  never  have  known  them,  —  ^Ccmseils  k  Mon 
Fils,'  *  Manoeuvring/  —  ♦La  Mdre  IntrUpmUiJ'  *Kfi- 
nui,'  —  what  can  they  make  of  it  in  Vr'^r.rh'f 
*  Leonora '  will  translate  better  tljan  a  l^^rtt^r  t:-J:.jr* 
♦£milie  de  Coulanges,'  I  fear,  will  li^virr  >Vs:,'l 
alone.  'L' Absent/  —  *The  Al>seijt';f:/  —  it  It  ;j;j- 
possible  that  a  Pariirian  can  mak<^  auv  k;;;':^;  ^f  ;t 
from  beginning  to  end;  but  th<;h^  tLirjgc  U:cj:ji 
authors  what  is  merely  local  and  t'rjjrjjyjra;  v.  •  I^.i 
deux  Griseldas  de  Chaucer  et  Edg^wortJi*'  A;/J-  i/j 
crown  all,  two  works  surreptitioohly  prlnVrd  in  K.'-;^- 
land,  under  our  names,  and  which  are  rio  UU^r  thin 
they  ihould  beJ*^ 

Sir  James  Mackintosh*  in  a  U;tUrr  of  D^c.  21, 
1813,  first  speaks  of  Mme.  d'Arblay's  new  novel, 
and  then  says,  — 

♦♦Miss  Edgeworth *s  new  novel  ('  Patronajre  * ).  also  in 
foor  volumes,  is  expected  in  a  few  rlay«.  The  doubts  re- 
specting it  are  chiefly  founde^l  on  lU  len^h,  or  its  lA'iiig 
a  novel,  which  is  not  so  mach  her  province  as  tales.    I 
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.  tiowPTcr,  littk>  iIohM  tlint  both  (Ttlme.  d'Atlilii 
J  this)  will  be  excellent,  though  perliaps  not  inrulocn' 
Ito  the  attacks  of  this  sneering  town." 

J"  Patronage "  was  published  early  in  1814,  uni 

Ih  certiuD  exceptions  of  the  critics,  well  received; 

Ing  reviewed  at  length  by  "  The  Edinbargh  "  and 

j\ie  Quarterly." 

Kird  Dudley,  who  was  art  enthusiastic  admirer  of 

i  Edgeworlb,  wrote  the  article  on  "Patronage" 

■•  The  Quarterly."     He  greatly  admired  her  Ul- 

3,  considered   her  to  be  endowed  with  an  ori^ 

1  genius  of  high  order,  and  enlarged  on  llit;  re- 

Irkable  qnalities  of  self-reatraint  which  she  exhib- 

is   impressed   with   the   sacrifices  she  has 

|ile.    wLiL-h   be   tiiiiiks    iiro    [wculiai-Jy    her  owui 

;  iht-ni,  that  of  resolutely  subduing  her  color- 

■,  and  painting  her  characters  with  the  sober  tint* 

I  real   life.      He   caUu   her   the   "anti-sentimental 

Itlist,"  and  considers  that  she  has  formed  a  ne* 

Bio  of  writing  novels.     He  justly  points  out,  that 

Hile  humor,  pathos,  general  information,  obscrrt 

I  of  socictr.  extensive  study,  are  all  shown  in  her 

tings,  though  the  hand  of  the  author  is  never  pe^ 

id,  she  is  singularly  deficient  in  the  capacity  for 

linf  a  plot.     Earl  Dudley's  criticism  is  a  veiy 

I'T   and    thorough  piece   of  work,   and    pleased 

Ijj  Edgcworth. 

In  1814,  by  the  desire  of  the  Edgeworths,  Mrs. 
Ihbald  wrote  a  critique  upon  "Patronage;"  the 
lr;n:tcnstics  of  which  will  be  very  easily  seen  by 
a  letttir  of  acknowledgment:  — 


UBIZBB  TO  MBS.  JSOBBASJK  88T 

SMxwoBTBSTOinr,  Fcfci  14,  1914. 

Mt  dsab  Mrs.  Ikchbald, — Nobody  Irring  but  jouraelf 
ooald  or  would  bs^e  written  the  letter  I  hftve  jort  reoeired 
from  yon.    I  wish  yoo  oould  bsve  been  present  when  tt 
was  tend  at  oor  breakfast-table,  tbat  yon  migiit  have  seen 
what  bearty  entertainment  and  drii^  it  gave  a  father, 
moth^,  aotb(Nr,  aonts,  brothers,  sistera,  all,  to  the  nomber 
of  twelve.    Load  laogbter  at  your  utter  detestation  of  poor 
Eraamua,  as  nauseous  as  his  medicines,  and  yoor  impa- 
tience at  all  the  yariety  of  impertinent  diaracters  who 
distract  your  attention  from   Lend  Oldborough.    Tour 
olinging  to  him  quite  satisfied  us  alL    It  was  on  his  diar- 
acter  my  father  placed  his  dependence ;  and  we  all  agreed 
that  if  you  had  not  liked  him,  there  would  have  been  no 
hope  for  us.    We  are,  in  the  main,  of  your  opinion,  tbat 
Erasmus  and  his  letters  are  tiresome ;  but  then,  please  to 
recoDect  that  we  had  our  moral  to  work  out,  and  to  sbow 
to  the  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  of  the  reader  how  in 
various  professions  young  men  may  get  on  without  pat- 
lonage.     To  the  good  of  our  moral  we  were  obliged  to 
sacrifice :  pertiaps  we  have  sacrificed  in  vain.     Wlierever 
we  are  tiresome,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  of  this ;  and  after 
all,  as  Mme.   de  Stael  says,  ^'good   intentions  go  for 
nothing  in  works  of  wit"  much  better  in  French,  ^^la 
bonne  intention  n'est  de  rien  en  fait  d'espnt." 

You  will  make  me  forswear  truth  altogether ;  for  I  Und 
whenever  I  meddle  with  the  least  bit  of  truth  I  can  make 
nothing  of  it,  and  it  regularly  turns  out  ill  for  me.  Three 
things  to  which  you  object  are  facts,  and  that  which  you 
most  abhoi  is  most  true. 

A  nobleman  whom  I  never  saw,  and  whose  name  I  have 
forgotten  (else  I  should  not  have  used  the  anecdote), 
said  the  word  which  you  thought  I  could  not  have  writ- 
ten, and  ought  not  to  have  known  how  to  spell.    But 
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Pf  olisi'm'  Ibtf  fitir  tiulborc^  rlopa  not  snj  tbia  fnUwu 

hfT  otm  j.ntiKT  iwTson.     Why  impute  to  rat  lU 

'riatic  iinpm|inpiie3  of  my  cliajTict<*ra?   I  mcamta 

|-k  Uw  contmsl  lK;twe<?n  the  ui<vnps8  of  his  Graw't 

i;  aikI  tlic  ooancoeaa  of  hia  cxpressioo.     1  have  do* 

|ngcil  tlie  word  "  wrexe  "  into  "  coarae,"  to  mark  Ihii 

11-  ivador ;  but  1  cannot  alt*r,  without  spoilJog,  the  fact 

:1  if  taliva  woult]  do,  but  it  would  not :  so  you  muA 

t  as  wi-11  as  you  can,  and  hato  his  Grace  of  Green- 

IS  much  as  yon  will:  but  don't  h.ile  me.    Did  yot 

L-  C^rriLatea  for  drawing  Sanctio  I'osza  eating  beluDd 

Iditor? 

lly  nest  fact  is  an  old  story,  Mayte  so;  and  nuf* 
t  Wlonged  to  yoar  widow  originally :  but  I  can  aann 
I  it  happened  very  latdj  to  a  gentleman  in  Irdndt  ' 

inly  the  parting  witli  Hio  servant  w:w  arlded.  I 
lii[  tlic  SI017  was  ill  tidd,  and  not  w<irtli  telling;  a»i 
J  nnist  admit  that  it  is  natural,  or  it  would  not  bin 
Bpened  twice. 

fhe  sixi^cnce  under  the  se^d  is  my  third  fact.    This 

Bjicaed  in  our  own  family.     One  of  my  own  grand- 

uucles  foiled  a  will,  aud  my  grandfather  reoo^ 

ll  the  estalo  my  father  now  iwsaeaaes  by  the  detectioii 

■   forgery  tiy  a  sixpence  under  the  seal.     I  quiie 

with  yoii  that  it  was  ill  judged  and  awkward  to  tell 

t  the  old  man  was  perjured,  before  his  perjury  wM 

leeted.     I  have  sent  to  have  that  altered.     I  wish,  if 

1  not  too  much  trouble,  you  would  take  the  Ironble  to 

r  it  for  me,  and  send  your  corrections  to  Johnson,  SL 

}  Churchyard,  to  Mr,  Miles :   for  I  have  not,  and 

it  ei't.  til"-'  fourth  volume ;  and  I  have  been  obliged 

irrite  to  the  corrector  of  the  press,  and  to  trust  t«  his 

I'rt'tJon,  and  he  may  bungle  it.     I  hope  the  fourth  vol- 

witl  not  be  retmated  before  this  rcachea  jou. 


Tluink  you*  tiumk  joo*  flnalr  too*  for  CLiiis  flie  two 

Clays ;  but  pray  don't  envelop  all  the  coantzy  gentlemen 
of  England  in  EnglM  Clay. 

T%ank  you,  thank  yoo«  thank  you.  sajs  my  father, 
for  liking  Lady  Jane  GranTiIle.  Her  ladyriiip  is  his 
favorite,  but  nobody  has  ever  meutkiued  her  in  their  let- 
ters but  yooraelf.  I  cannot  briieve  yoa  ever  resembled 
that  selftsh,  hollow  JjMdj  Angelica. 

Woold  yoa  ever  have  guessed  that  the  cfaaraeler  of 
Roaamond  is  like  met  All  who  know  me  intimately  say 
it  is  as  like  as  it  is  possible :  those  who  do  not  know  me 
intimately  would  never  guess  it. 

Sneyd  is  in  Dublin  with  his  bride,  —  a  bride  no  more, 
but  dearer  as  a  wife  than  bride.  She  was  a  Miss  Broad- 
faoTBt,  and  was  called  an  heiress  because  she  had  consid- 
erable independent  property.  I  draw  largely  on  your 
belief  in  my  veracity,  when  I  assure  yon,  vpon  my  word^ 
that  this  lady  was  utteriy  unknown  to  me  and  to  this 
family  when  I  wrote  ^''The  Absentee ; "  and  that  I  took 
the  name  of  Broadhurst  because  it  did  not  belong  to  any 
person  I  knew,  and  drew  the  character  from  pure  iran£:i- 
naticHi.  Sneyd  never  thought  of  her  till  after  ''The 
Absentee"  was  published.  Afterwards^  perhaps,  it  led 
them  a  little  towards  each  other.  Is  not  this  a  eurious 
coincidence?  I  hardly  dare  tell  it,  it  has  so  mucli  the 
air  of  falsehood.  She  is  very  amiable,  —  not  handsome, 
but  a  tail,  not  a  little j  plain,  girl.  He  is  happih  ^s  you 
know  he  is  capable  of  being,  from  having  found  a  wife 
exactly  suited  to  him,  and  of  whom  he  is  piussionately 
fond. 

I  know  enough  of  Mrs.  Morris  to  be  sorry  for  lior, 
truly  sorry,  and  for  that  kind-hearted  ]\Ir.  Morris.  She 
is  exceedingly  like  Mrs.  £<lgcworth's  eldest  daugliti'r, 
Fanny,  of  whom  I  am  not  a  little  fond.    This  likeness 
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ick  Mm.  E<!geworth  and  I  (mo)  so  mnch  that  it  vIM 

T  inclinatioD  to  be  tatimaU;  witb  Mrs.  Morris:  aal 

k   I    could    not   have    loug   rvsUtt^   jumpiog  finn 

.inUncesiiip  to  familiimtj'  with  ber,  and  foodnen. 

|>Grlutp8  I  sbsiU  nercr  sc-c  lier  again,  or  Bee  htl 

>  an  altered  person,  with  all  the  difference  betwM 

and    nnhappy,  —  what    a    prorligious    differenoe! 

y  tiune  who  have  felt  both  can  know.     But  with  flu 

|<)ri-ii,  and  such  a  disposition  as  hers,  she  «u] 

■itlcrly  unhappy  ;  and,  for  her  comfort,  1  knoir  a  gwh 

I,  whom  all  the  facultj-  gave  over  in  the  aamc  «»■ 

who  has  lived,  nevertfielcaa,  for  years, 

J'ray  tell  us  if  yoa  bear  that  Mr.  Morris  b  bettw; 

I.  ffheuever  yoa  can,  remember  us  kindly  to  her.    Vm- 

[cirortb  aays  she  mnst  mite  a  few  liiies  to  you  henelf, 

I   I  will  Hut  lU'privc  yoii  of  wliat  would  U'  a  plia-^ure 

Your  obliged  and  grateful, 

Maria  Edgeivokib. 

r  Piitronage,"  as  first  published,  was  differetit  from 

I  present  book  ia  some  minor  details.     Miss  Edge- 

B-lli  made  these  changes  in  the  third  edition.    The 

lies    approved    of   them.     It   is   a   very   unusual 

;  for  an  author  to  alter  a  book  when  it  has  maila 

appearance;  but,  in  this  case,  the  changes  were 

•cd  improvements.     She  makes  Caroline  go 

(i;til  witb  Count  Altenbcrg  after  theb*  marriage, 

.  Percy  is  not  put  in  prison.     In  the  early 

Btioiis  Caroline  etaid   to   console   her   father  and 

Blher,  and  Mr.  Percy  was  tbi'own  into  prison  by 

:  red  i  tors, 
ftlaria  visited  hur  brother  Sueyd  and  hia  wife  ia 
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their  home,  Baggot  Street,  Dublin,  in  March,  1814. 
Jirlr.  Edgeworth  had  a  very  dangerous  illness  in 
April,  after  their  return  to  Edgeworthstown.  Lov- 
ell  Edgeworth  returned  home  on  the  10th  of  May, 
liberated,  after  the  long,  weary  fourteen  years  of 
detention,  by  the  peace  of  Paris. 

The  appearance  of  "Waverley"  was  hailed  by 
Miss  Edgeworth  as  the  work  of  a  master-hand,  and 
marking  a  new  era  in  the  novel-writing  of  the  world. 
She  wrote,  "  I  am  more  delighted  with  it  than  I  can 
tell  you:  it  is  a  work  of  first-rate  genius."  When 
"  Waverley  "  was  about  to  appear,  Sir  Walter  Scott 
desired  Ballantyne  to  send  a  copy  of  it  to  Miss 
Edgeworth,  with  an  inscription  from  the  author. 

Lockhart  says  that  she  ^Hhanked  the  nameless 
novelist,  under  cover  to  Ballantyne,  with  the  cordial 
generosity  of  kindred  genius."  This  is  true ;  but  it 
is  equally  true  that  Maria  had  not  received  this  gift 
from  the  author  when  she  sat  down,  late  at  night, 
in  the  first  fever  of  enthusiasm,  after  reading  the 
story.  She  began  to  write  before  she  heard  the 
"Postscript;"  and,  as  her  father  had  exclaimed 
when  the  book  was  closed,  ^^Aut  Scotus,  ant  Dla- 
bolus^''''  Maria  placed  these  words  at  the  top  of  her 
letter.  Before  she  finished  it,  one  of  the  family 
opened  the  book  again,  and  saw  the  "Postscript/' 
On  reading  this,  Maria  rather  reluctantly  stopped 
to  hear  it;  not  dreaming  of  the  handsome  tribute 
Scott  paid  her  in  it. 

Maria  was  much  touched  and  surprised  by  these 
words  of  Scott.     He  says,  — 
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-  Ii  hM  Uwn  tay  ohjrtt  to  dcacrfbe  thoae  pnww,  sot 

1.  cttricBiural  «ad  sxaggoatad  dm  of  tin-  DatiwDAl  da- 

.  Uit  fc;  (Mr  faalNl*,  aunwo,  uul  frclings ;  m  m  a 

tut  dcgnt  to  wtthic  the  adminiMc  Iri^  p» 

litB  dnvM  ijSiim  Edgewoctb;  so  iliffcrvut  from  ita 

I '  Md  'dear  iajm^'  who  m  long,  vitli  Uii-  mM 

^ect  fsaily  w— ihhntc  lo  eadi  oUu;;,  oocuiuiid  lb 


i  b«r  a  fiue  compliment  eom<*  yean  later,  ia 
f  g«icnl  pretioc  to  tl»e  series  of  »  Wnvetlej  No?- 
The  fblloinng  is  Mias  Edgeworth's  ktt^  td 

t  unknowD  author: — 


iDm 


-  w.. 


Ii 


We  liav 
roa<l  : 


r,  OcL  a,  RU. 

mnn-nt 


u.i  t 


ttiLs 


uiA  1  «Ub  the  aulbor  coutti  hart-  witnessed  tbe 
|>n-»sk>ii  it  made,  —  tbe  eirong  tioltl  it  seized  of  At 
(ling*.  K^h  of  Toong  ami  oil :  the  a(]mirstioD  raised 
■  lufjiuiiful  ikseriptioDs  of  nature,  l>y  the  new  and 
|<l  (leHni-s lions  of  chantt-tcr;  tbe  [>crfei.'t  manner  io  | 
ill  curr  iliarartcr  U  sustained,  in  every  cJiange  of 
ati'Mi  frv>ni  Gr^l  to  Ust.  witboiit  rfTort,  without  the 
it:itiiin  .if  nukii^  the  persons  speak  in  character; 
iii^T'-nuitv  with  whieh  each  person  introduced  in  tbe 
ii!i  is  made  uscfal  and  neoessanr  to  the  end ;  the  ad- 
ilili-  nrt  wilb  whieh  the  storr  is  conetructcd,  and  with 
Ii  iJii'  atitbor  keeps  his  own  secrets  UU  the  prwise 
iir  TiiiHiicnl  when  ther  shoul*!  lie  revealed, — whilst,  in 
Iti'iiti  limi'.  with  the  skill  of  Shakspeaiv,  tbe  mind  is 
.Hud  liy  iintfcn  degrees  for  all  the  changes  of  feeling 
[mhtiir,  "11  thai  nutbiug.  however  extraonliuar}', 
\.  \\a  iH  liiijin>1mMe :  and  ^w  intcrvst  is  Icciit  Dp  to 


last  momoit.  We  were  bo  pwwfi—iiil  with  tiie  befief 
that  the  whole  stoiy  and  every  cfaaiBcler  in  it  was  ml, 
thmt  we  ooald  not  endure  the  oecasional  addresses  from 
the  anthor  to  the  reader.  They  are  like  fielding;  but 
for  that  reason  we  eannot  bear  them:  we  cannot  bear 
that  an  anthor  of  such  high  powera,  of  soch  original 
genina,  should  for  a  moment  stoop  to  imitation.  This  is 
the  only  thing  we  dislike ;  these  are  the  only  passages  we 
wish  omitted  in  the  whole  work ;  and  let  the  unqualified 
manner  in  which  I  say  this,  and  the  reiy  rehemenoe  oi 
my  expression  of  this  disiqiprobaticm,  be  a  sure  pledge  to 
the  author  of  the  sincerity  of  all  the  admiration  I  feel  for 
his  genius.  I  have  not  yet  said  half  we  felt  in  reading 
the  woiic.  The  characters  are  not  only  finely  drawn  as 
separate  figures,  but  they  are  grouped  with  great  sldU, 
and  contrasted  so  artfully,  and  yet  so  naturally,  as  to  pro- 
duce the  happiest  dramatic  effect,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  relieve  the  feelings  and  attentiim  in  the  most  agreeable 
manner.  The  novelty  of  the  Highland  world,  whtth  is 
discovered  to  our  view,  excites  curiosity  and  interest 
powerfully ;  but,  though  it  is  all  new  to  us,  it  does  not 
embarrass  or  perplex  or  strain  the  attention.  AVe  never 
are  harassed  by  doubts  of  the  probability  of  any  of 
these  modes  of  life.  Though  we  do  not  know  them,  we 
are  quite  certain  they  did  exist  exactly  as  they  are  repre- 
sented. We  are  sensible  that  there  is  a  peculiar  merit  in 
the  work,  which  is,  in  a  measure,  lost  upon  us, — the  diakrts 
of  the  Highlanders  and  the  Lowlanders,  etc.  But  there 
is  another  and  a  higher  merit,  in  whieh  we  are  as  much 
struck  and  as  much  delighted  as  any  true-born  Scotchman 
could  be :  the  various  gradations  of  Scotch  feudal  char- 
acter, from  the  highborn  chieftain  and  the  militar}*  barou, 
to  the  noble-miuded  lieuteuant  Evan  Dhu,  tlic  roM)or 
Bean  Lean,  and  the  savage  Galium   Beg.     The  Pre  — 
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K  Cbn«ficr  k  beaotlfiilly  dnwn.  "A  prime: 
KT  iacb  •  priaee."  Hit  palisfa«l  maniwn,  |it»  wjA 
e  addraM.  poBlwiw,  sad  gv-nowitr,  tntprest  the  i 
esirtiUj;  and  be  pleatea  tb«i  mcin!  from  Um  «a 
twen  Un  ud  those  wbo  nurouuii  him.  I  Uuak  be  b 
r  (antite  ch&netvr:  tlw  Barao  BndwarUiiw  is 
tber's.  He  lUnk*  it  n*|Dire>l  murv  gcnjiis  to  ibt 
d  won  abSi^  mifimnlj  to  eustaio.  Uiis  cbant^ter  ihM 
J  ODC  of  titc  BWBtcrijr  ckanctere  with  whKfa  tlie  bode 
omda.  Tbo*  is,  ndeed.  ntirornmon  art  in  the  m 
vhkb  hie  digmty  b  |nBerred  by  his  courage  and  m^ 
nmiit?,  to  spite  oT  aQ  hi«  pedaatr^  and  his  ridk^ 
d  hii  bear  and  bootjack,  mad  all  the  ntOery  of  11» 
jr.    Ifaelnv'a  mezpected  *'  bear  and  boo^iaGk  "  "^J* 


Dal  to  ntom  to  the  <l4?ar  good  baroD.  Thoi^  lie- 
a^k-ije  thai  I  am  col  as  good  a  judge  as  mj  falber 
i  Uvtbetv  are  of  his  rpcoDtlite  learaing  and  his  Uw 
tin.  vt-t  I  frt-l  tia^  humor.  aj>d  was  toached  to  the  qmd 

the  Btn.ikT«  of  gewneitT,  gcntlenvss,  and  [>&tho».  in 
*  oid  maa ;  wba  ia,  1^  the  1>t.  ail  ia  good  time,  woibil 

Into  a  wn  d^nified  fatlier-iu-Iaw  for  tiic  hero.  Ilia 
-'■*""'"■«  uf  "Oh,  By  sou.  IDT  SOD  I "  and  the  jieliliBg 

the  rictitiutts  charaMer  of  the  toitui  to  the  tuttciil 
lings  of  the  father,  b  beaDtiftd.  (Evan  Dbo'a  fat 
1  hW  father-in-law  should  die  qoietlT  in  bis  bed  made 
hwgb  abnoet  a&  HKb  as  the  bear  and  the  bootjack.) 
linker  in  the  battle,  pleading  the  cause  of  the  nun  bt 
I  aold  to  Balmaawtiaiiftle.  and  which  had  tbnnni  hia  fat 
lit  of  a  flvpM  b«L  19  tndj  cooiic  Mj  father  saj^  tU». 
1  tome  iOba  pxseag^-s  respe«iiig  honemanahigi,  eouid 

bare  bora  whtha  by  aay  one  who  was  not  m^tcr 
h  of  Uie  ffieal  and  link  hac^. 
I  k>U  XM  without  otdcr  the  great  aod  little  stntku «( 
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humor  and  pttiios  Just  ms  I  recollect,  or  am  reminded  of 
tbem  at  this  moment  by  my  companions.  The  fact  is,  that 
we  have  had  the  Tolnmes  only  daring  the  time  we  could 
read  them,  and  as  fast  as  we  could  read,  lent  us  as  a 
great  favor  by  one  who  was  happy  oiough  to  have  secured 
a  copy  before  the  first  and  second  editions  were  sold  in 
Dublin.  When  we  applied,  not  a  copy  could  be  had :  we 
expect  one  in  the  course  of  next  week,  but  we  resolved  to 
write  to  the  author  without  waiting  for  a  second  perusal. 
Judging  by  our  feelings  as  authors,  we  guess  that  he 
would  rather  know  our  genuine  first  thoughts,  than  wait 
for  oool  second  thoughts,  or  have  a  regular  eulogium  or 
criticism  put  in  the  most  lucid  manner,  and  given  in  the 
finest  sentences  that  ever  were  rounded. 

Is  it  possible  that  I  have  got  thus  far  without  having 
named  Flora  or  Vich  Ian  Vohr,  —  the  last  Vidi  Ian  Vohrl 
Yet  our  minds  were  full  of  them  the  moment  I  l>ogan  this 
letter ;  and  could  you  have  seen  the  tears  foreecl  from  us 
by  their  fate,  you  would  have  been  satisfied  tliat  the  pathos 
went  to  our  hearts.  Ian  Vohr,  from  the  first  moment  he 
appears  till  the  last,  is  an  admirably  drawn  and  finely  sus- 
tained character,  —  new,  perfectly  new,  to  the  English 
reader,  often  enteilaining,  always  heroic,  sometimes  sub- 
lime. The  Gray  spirit,  the  Bodaeb  Glas,  thrills  tis  with 
horror.  Us!  What  eflfect  must  it  have  upon  those  under 
the  influence  of  the  superstitions  of  the  Highlands?  This 
circumstance  is  admirably  introduced.  This  suixTstition 
is  a  weakness  quite  consistent  with  the  strength  of  char- 
acter, perfectly  natural  after  the  disappointment  of  all  his 
hopes,  in  the  dejection  of  his  mind,  and  the  exhaustion 
of  his  bodily  strength. 

Flora  we  could  wish  was  never  called  "Miss  Maclvor ; " 
because  in  this  country  there  are  trilx^s  of  vulgar  IVIiss 
MacSj  and  this  association  is  unfavorable  to  the  sublime 


inirter,  n| 
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,1  hntnlifiil  of  fowr  flan.    Sx  m  m  om  htrrme. 

hl>\vtknacv  B^ked  apea  the  aaid  wd  ^Mhnk 
<  lownpiptdjr,  U»I  we  wc»  oolafa  Ae  «m  I»  W 
Icnttnp,  ftuJ  tlw  wife  of  yoat  hso.  Btf  wiik  «!■<  i^ 
Lwr  ut  yon  gndmU/  aooriimd  tbe  rnds-  G 
,  M  »Ih>  a^  of  benaU,  MpoUr  of  w*w 
7>w.  iKMvlnn  bar  fn  foil  poMCMioa  of  ov 
I  Itnrf  maile  t»  fAtj,  tliai  Icnr,  Bad  at  bet  pit  fli 
|iv<l[vhVH  ftffnctkm  to  Rom  Bmlnrdine 

Tbi*  Inftt  amw  between  Ron  uid  WtTefk^ 

'  [wUmiJo-    Mjr  brotber  wUba  thai 

'  wm>  "  tknmd,"  beomse  wbeii  tbe  bean  is 

}>trtn  UN  tnc4apbor.  or  qtuUit  alliteratioD 

>."  "britUsmoafc"    Tfacr*  b  one  tfamg 

«nM  wMi  fhMif[«d  or  omittod  in  Flora's  dunrter. 

v.^i    1^1'  >,i|iinii',  flint  lliprcfurc  c 

1-..1   I  mvlWl  ill  the  fli'st  visit  to  Flura.  irlitn  sbe 

'  "irtfi  o-Mjitn  Terws,  tliore  ia  a  walk  in  whicb  the 

t\|<l'>wn  i>f  iW  jilapp  ia  iH-aiitirul,  but  foo  long;  tmin 

I  «.M  lilv  (tK>  |>r(<|<Arfltion  for  a  Keiie,  —  the  ap[>ear«i« 

I  >"\v»  «»h|  hn  hurji  wsa  too  like  a  common  henww. 

«>h>Mt.t  N>  tst  nlvn-c  all  iilttcje  effect  or  novelists'  trickt 

Vw  i*tv.  wiilntiit  ri-son-e,  the  only  faulta  we  found  or 

<k».l  w  ih»  wxMri  of  p'niiis.    We  sboulil  scareely  tis« 

riM  ifctfw  wxMih  iiH>i] tinning,  except  to  give  you  proof 

iMii  i>uti  wif  »iv  Hoi  dntterers.     Believe  me.  I  hurt 

.  tHw  i<MM  I  WMSWT  ui  J10U  Uie  full  idea  of  the  pleasnre, 

ihti^tm,  «(t  Imw  had  in  n'wling  "  Waverley,"  nor  of 

•  hvliHK  x\t  wkwimw  wiib  wbicli  we  came  to  the  end 

I  ilh-   Uui.uv  nT  ivrwiDK  whose  real  presence  had  bo 

\i  \'tu  tunt.U.      Wo  f.'It  lliiit  we  must  return  to  thejW 

»>»(  nT  Ijff,  ihHi  our  sliintihiit  was  none  :  and  we  wore 

V  di^ivw-,!  to  r.-»d  th,'  ■■  I'wtaeript," —  which  should 


'*  Wl-1I.  let  U3  Iiearit,"  sa'ul  royriilber;  and  'ibw.tJgB 

\  Oh.  my  dear  sir,  how  mucti  plt^iunn>  wonUI  Mf  CMbCT* 
'  molber,  my  wliole  family,  u  wi.-ll  m  myiM,  Wm 
lost,  if  we  bail  not  reiul  to  tin-  I.-ut  i>>ge !  Aixi  the  pka** 
ure  catno  uiioD  ub  so  untfxp^rcmtly  I  Vtu  baA  bMB  W 
(Xtiii[)1et4?ly  absorbed,  that  overy  Iboogfat  ut  oujwlvu,  «f 
our  own  nuthorehiii,  was  far,  far  away. 

Tbanlk  you  for  the  honor  you  have  done  ut.  aad  for  <ht 
pleasure  you  have  given  us,  gn^t  in  [iroficnuja  laHuopkt 
ion  we  hail  fomic-d  of  the  work  we  bwl  Jn*!  [n  lJ ;  Ml 
Iielicve  me,  every  o[)iaioii  I  bavt  in  ibin  Ur!l*Te 
was  formed  before  any  io<lirWItial  in  the  family  iM 
to  flie  end  of  ibe  book,  or  knew  bow  matb  wc  owtd  j««. 
Yoor  oUiged  nod  grateful 

The  intense  interest  of  the  reading  paUtc  r^r*^ 
each  new  "  WaveAey "  norel  was  aho  Celt  in  thfs 
literal^  world.  There  was  not  mocb  4lfmht  ax  to 
the  aathorship  among  Scott's  literary  ftieoA*.  Mim 
Hamilton  stud  of  "Waverley"  and  **Oay  Msant^' 
ing,"  "  tiioogh  tiie  name  of  Soott  does  wA  gnv;^  tfi« 
titlepage,  it  is  seen  on  erery  other  page  of  UAfa  [•«/- 


liias  Catherine  Sinclair  snd  to  ^  Walt«r  Ix^/r-t 
he  con&ased  himself  to  be  the  antbor  of  t)*«  wrf'^*, 
**  ff  yon  will  tell  me  which  of  these  tw/veU  ym  ynt- 
ia,  I  riiaU  tell  joa  in  rettmi  which  f>f  them  |ja«  tl*>« 
preference  giren  to  it  by  a  tctj  gwW  anthn^y,  — 
Miss  Edgeworth."  Kr  Walter  a^^eol  t^*  tl>^  Sraa- 
gain :  and  she  told  him  tbat  her  \mA.\iKi  ka/I  ymt  tt«e 
question  to  Miss  E^eworth ;  and  the  r^WJ  t"  Mr. 


^  "There  »  a  frethneaa  aViut  the  firet  aoTel, 
IBT  ujAiiicii,  gives  it  an  iiiiiloubted  siipoi- 
r  ftH  tbe  iwt-"— -  Well,  MUs  Sinclair,"  said 
s,  **  I,  for  Br  part,  enjoyed  '  Tlic  Antiquarj-' 
II  ■»»  otber.     There  are  touches  of  patlios 
t  wUch  Boch  &ffect«d  me,  and  I  had  manj- 1 
r  hi^  Bt  the  eipeti^o  of  the  aQtiqiiar}'  liim- 
■  Tes,"  replied  Misa  Sinclair,  "  the  aullinr  d 
t  DOTek,  vboerer  he  inaj  be,  is  alirajs  laogb- 
lebodj :  and,  in  the  t-ase  of  the  antiijuiu]', 
tW  penoo  be  is  Uughing  at  is  eyidcnOj-  Iiiiusell." 

In  Janoary  of  I8I0  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snejd  EJg^ 
wortli  vest  to  England,  and  they  offered  their 
boose  in  Dablia  to  Mr.  Edgeworth.  Maria  passnl 
soma  Tccks  very  filca^utlr  id  Dublin,  with  ber 
fiuber  aod  molber.  Mr.  Edgeworth  Iiad  been  invild 
by  ti>e  Dublin  Society  to  try  some  csperimeots  on 
whed-carriages.  which  be  successfully  did  duting 
Um  TiMU  During  this  winter  Mr.  Edgewortli, 
iriwfie  health  had  been  failing  since  his  illness  of  t^ 
|vevioBS  year,  was  under  ihe  kind  and  frieDdiy  can 
of  Sir  Philip  Cranipton,  the  surgeon-genoraL  He 
did  all  he  could  to  alleviate  Ihe  euQcringti  of  bit 
pntieitU  but  it  was  eWdeut  that  Mr.  Edgeworlh'f 
iKMtltb  was  seriouitly  impaired.  Their  stay  in  Dub- 
lin was  also  saddened  by  tha  death  of  Sir  Edwud 
I'liki^iiham.  who  led  the  British  forces  at  the  bailie 
ut  New  Oriuaus,  U.Sj\.  Mr.  Edgeworth  was  mucli 
Hlliii'liod  to  this  gallant  soldier  and  relative.  In  Ihe 
Milrllnd  llitrH  of  Mrs.  Hemans  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
Kii«tltd.  nltowij-8,— 
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^'Tet  hart  thou  still  (thcmi^  Tictory's  flame 
In  that  last  moment  cheered  thee  not) 
Left  Glory's  isle  another  name. 
That  ne'er  may  be  fbigot.'' 

Maria  about  this  tiine,  in  describing  Ladj  Lonisa 
Conollj,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and 
sister  of  the  second  Mis.  Napier,  mother  of  the  Xa- 
piers  of  Peninsular  fame,  said  Lady  Louisa  was  ^  all 
that  I  could  have  wished  to  represent  in  Mrs.  Hun- 
gerford;  and  her  figure  and  countenance  gare  me 
back  the  image  in  my  mind." 

Mr.  Edgeworth  was  ill  most  of  the  time  during 
this  year,  and  the  anxiety  overshadowed  Maria's 
happiness  more  and  more.  She  strove  very  hard  to 
repress  her  feelings,  and  wrote  more  or  less  all  the 
time,  at  his  urgent  request. 

Miss  Edgeworth  wrote  to  Mrs.  Barbauld,  after 
reading  the  attack  of  "  The  London  Quarterly "  on 
the  poem  of  that  venerable  lady,  called  "  1811/' 

"I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  indignation,  or  rather 
the  disgust,  that  we  felt  at  the  manner  in  which  you  are 
treated  in  *  The  Quarterly  Review : '  so  ungentlemanlike, 
80  unjust,  so  insolent,  a  review  I  never  read.  My  father 
and  I,  in  the  moment  of  provocation,  snatched  up  our 
pens  to  answer  it ;  but  a  minute's  reflection  convinced  us 
that  silent  contempt  is  the  best  answer,  that  we  should 
not  suppose  it  possible  that  it  can  hurt  anylxxly  with  the 
generous  British  public  but  the  reviewers  themselves. 
The  lines  even  which  they  have  picked  out  with  most 
malicious  intent  are  excellent,  and  speak  for  themselves. 
But  it  is  not  their  criticism  on  your  iK>cm  which  incenses 
me:  it  IS  the  odious  tone  in  which  they  dare  to  si^ok 
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itw   mwA  i¥«)tt^tal>le  bdi)  elegant  rcmtUe  writer  ll 
li>:bui>l  iim  buiut.     The  public,  the  pitilie,  wil]  do  j 


IId  the  year  1816  Mr.  and  Miss  Edgeworth  pnb- 

lh«<I  «  small  volume  called  *■  Readinga  on  Poetiy." 

Icoitluins  sclecliuus  frum  "Tlie  Enfield  Speaker," 

'i   oilier  {lieces,   and   some   detached   sent^nca 

fs*ay  on  parody  contained  a  short  and  clear  dfr 

tiptiun   of  the  world's  great   parodies,  begbning 

h  Homer's  "  Batracho  Myomachia."     This  boot, 

ich  its  editors  and  authors  say  in  the  preface  wu 

lepared  in  "  the  hope  of  being  useful,"  had  a  vtdg 

t  of  selecUcMis;  but  tlw  original  iDtention  d 

ing  it  suitable  for  the  J'ouiig  was  carefully  (ul- 

1-.1,  and  the  explanations  were   clear  ami  easilj 

liiiprflieuded.    The  book,  however,  was  not  of  muii 

■  [iL>rtance. 

Ill]  181tJ  Maria  enlarged  the  plan  of  the  volume  of 

i\-s  which  she  intended   as   "  Popular  Plays,"  to 

}  same  ]jlacc  for  a  certain   class  of  readefa 

'*  Popular  Talcs  "  did.     It  was  completed  in 

Il7.  and  published  in    that  year,  in    one  volume, 

iiining  "Ixive  and    Law,"   "The   Two   Guardi- 

'  anil  "  The  Rose,  Thistle,  and  Shamrock."    In 

jquent  editions  of  her  works,  "The  Two  Guard- 

"  was  omitted. 

hlrs.  Barbauld   had   not   heard  from  Miss  Edge- 

1  for  some  time,  antl  expressed  some  doubts  us 

r  interest  in  herself;  to  which  Maria  replied  as 

■lows ;  — 


\ 
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My  dear  Mrs.  Barbauld,  —  Your  kind,  warm,  friendly 
letter  has  set  my  heart  at  case  upon  a  subject  which  has 
lon^  been  very  painful  to  me.  I  feared,  and  I  could  not 
bear  to  think,  that  I  had  lost  that  place  in  your  esteem 
and  affection  with  which  I  knew  tliat  you  once  honored 
me.  I  could  not  bear  the  idea  that  you  suspected  me 
of  being  so  weak,  so  vam,  so  senseless,  as  to  have  my 
brain  turned  by  a  little  fashionable  flattery,  and  to  have 
Bo  changed  my  character  as  not  to  feel  the  difference 
between  your  friendship  and  the  commonplace  compli- 
ments of  Lady  Tins  and  That  and  Toother.  Your  letter 
has  dissipated  all  the  very  painful  fancies  and  real  fears 
that  have  been  growing  and  preying  upon  me  these  two 
years.  Thank  you,  —  "on  tlie  knees  of  my  heart "  I  thank 
you.  And  be  assured  that  your  condescension  and  z^.-fA- 
ness  in  l)egging  my  pardon,  when  I  ouglit  to  have  \KZ'ir*\. 
and  did  a  hundred  times  in  my  secret  soul  U-g.  vol:-,  i^ 
not  thrown  away  ui)on  me. 

80  we  will  now  go  on  where  we  left  off,  V/>  \'.:.j:  '^zh. 
I  will  write  whenever  I  have  any  thing  to  .say  \....\  I  v..  :i 
to  say  to  you,  whether  it  l)e  worth  V'/iir  h»iir ".:,::  ^r  :.  /.  : 
and  if  you  do  not  answer  me,  I  will  only  riui-** :  J  ;  :  /.:.- 
ise  you  I  will  never  be  angrj',  nor  will  I  »■..  r  :,.,;•:  \  *. 
myself  with  the  notiun  that  vou  are  wxi'zr:  w!*!*  ;;.  :.  ^  1  /\ 
bless  Mrs.  Baillie  for  breaking  tlie  ioe  \:i\-^'(':.  .-. : 

You  have  no  idea  how  Ion  jr.  how  lorr!  :v  \<,:.':.  .*  '  •. 
iKjfore  lx)oks  of  anv  sul^stiintial  xii^-rX  r^r.v  '..  •  .' ;  ;  ■  -:'•. 
ultimate  PMgeworthstown.  Suoh  tr:*.-!.  '.^*  "^ $.<  \.■^: .'.-.  ' 
and  such  mischief  as  '•  Bertrani.*'  chu.^'  V/.  *  *  ;'.  ,:. 
injj  all  the  wind.  We  have  IxxA'  '-/f'-'j-O  -,  !:.*.'•  '  .  - 
and  do  order  IxxA's  of  ifi'-rit  \xu\  .-'■?.  ,*:'',;.  :  , .'  ^  ■.  :. 
te<lious  time  l>efore  tlie  D:;''l:ii  •///,..•..::  :''*   '  .• 

they  dare  not  write   for  t:;'rrri  oii   ■....:  o'.'.   ■.''...,'       I 
shall  immediatel}*  Ixrapcak  Dr.  Xlruu-,  *•  A;*;.-. ;  "  ?'//  o *f 
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We  eh.ill  anxiously  aspect  Misa  Aikin's  "  Bci^ 
f'^lkulHtb."     Have  j-ou  Been  a  IxKtk  of  Dr.  Millar's  uu 

■  l%iltMi)|ihy  of  Hislory  "  ?    The  iutnNluctarjr  chsi>- 
rcU  (ioDc,  but  I  fear  Uicre  is  a  vice  de  conatrwiion 

plan  ot  the  book.  The  witty,  bitterly  willj, 
bket  told  Uim,  that,  with  such  a  plan,  he  should  not 
■  publisti<:d  the  book  t3l  the  day  of  judgment.  Hi) 
.  you  koow.  b  to  show  that  all  history  forms  a  DWial 
Now,  till  the  drama  b  Goished,  how  laxa  In 
L*  to  thi>  moral?  and  without  omniscieuce,  how  can  be 
c  ixiDnet-tion  of  the  parts  and  the  whole? 

I  bare  lately  aven  a  )x>eni  which  rt^miiided  me  of  the 
I  of  yoar  "  1811."     I  do  uot  mean  to  say  in  llie 

(iflcatioD,  for  that  w  tmhannoDioas  and  oftco  dcbo- 
:  bat  I  admin  Id  K  tbe  noble  spirit  of  patiiotin 
virtue,  Uis  daairal  trtste,  nnd  ttuti-Ji>iron  principles- 
l>wiii  I   mean  is  '•  Gi-ewe."  hy  Mr,  Haygarth.   I 

■  nothin;f  of  him  ;  but  I  think   if  he  cultivates  his 
I'sts,  he  may  either  becorae  a  fine  historian  or  a  Em 

.     TUia  praise  implies  a  great   range  of  minii; 

II  do  not  say  he  is  —  I  say  be  may  become  —  all  this; 
1 1  should  very  much  wbh  to  know  whether  you  thiol' 

Bii  the  contrary,  I  do  not  tbink  that  the  author  of 

Irirani." '  though  he  has  written  a  successful  tragedj, 

r  write  a  good  tragetly,  —  feeling  run  mad  \ 

)  "Glcnan-on,"  it  surely  can  do  no  mischief:  it 

■ucb  nonsense.     I  stuck  fast  in  the  blood  and  lore 

|be  second  volume,   and   in    that   condition    fell  fast 

p,   and  never  would  have  ojKued  my  eyes  on  the 

volume,  but  that  my  father  begged  me  to  read  the 

b  of  the  Princess  of  Madagascar,  which  seems,  with 

;  relates  to  the  princess,  to  be  written  by  a  pen 

1  The  KcT.  E,  C.  Malurin. 


modi  mpeite  to  I^^T  C 

Is  it  known? 

We  bare  jnst  got  a  little  book  e 
talc  for  young  people,  which  w«  Uke  ma^  It  i» 
by  the  daughter  of  a  physictaa,  a  Uh  Jiae  Tnli 
keeps  s  school  Dear  DubUn.  I  an  aoC  ae^MMi 
her.  The  good  people  in  this  book  SR  aoK  ta  ■ 
than  thoae  in  "  C<r!ei>e. "  (jwanss  they  ■»  ae«  w ■»! 
I  only  wiah  tfaey  had  Jut  ol^BiaBd  ■■J'^K  V""!^ 
toballs.  Betonlta^dUoAmjm^mtK^imtK 
all  ttie  good  sense  aad  fTrwIli^  w^mgtg  Ais  ' 
cirdeof  yoang  aadold  hJss  ■■■■  spM-— fc<» 
qoeation,— But  why  otdeot  «•  li^b?  I  kife  fi 
"  The  Antiqoaiy."  And  I  hope  job  have  ■»  dsiU 
having  been  written  bj  Walter  Scott. 

W«  have  juBt  received  two  n 
or  the  Arts  and  Sdences,"  edited  at  tk  Boyd  iMlits- 
tiOD  of  Great  Britain.  like  it  sMck.  Gbd  10  m*  6« 
Hiunphiy  Davy's  lamp  I^Uii^  kim  back  to  the  firhs 
of  sci^ce,  from  the  bootless  e^ciskM  he  tsok  a^  tftc 
land  of  fashion.  Better  be  the  fast  Ihaa  the  Jaat  <<  a 
daas.  Better  be  the  first  nsa  oC  saestt  thsa  tlM  bsC 
man  of  fashion,  — especial^,  as  he  caa  be  the  cae.  ami 
cannot  be  the  other. 

In  the  fitst  number  of  this  joarsslr  them  m  a  [»p>r, 
by  Dr.  Park,  on  the  Uws  <rf  sensstkA,  wUch  my  halxr 
admires  very  macb. 

I  think  the  nerves  wiH  give  pfayskssos  aad  flaSftt^jfAtaa 
enoogb  to  do  for  the  next  centmy.  The  ktat^ntr*  bar* 
bad  their  day. 

Here  is  a  genUeman  m  our  neigblmrfaood.  who  imte 
year  imagines  himself  to  be  without  bones,  sod  swyttwr 
^ar  without  muscles,  and  one  year  is  a  Harrj-Umff'U^t 
and  SDOther  a  man;  and  all  the  tine  eaU  aad  driidut 
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flily,  ami  woare  a  ixiat  like  other  men,  and  is  not  con- 

»  more  tban  nerrous. 

will  BOW  linUU,  lest  you  sbouUl  repent  ha%'ing  let  lixue 

■p<>a  upon  yon.     Uy  falber  bits  been  better  latelv,  bui 

lliealtli  is  far  from  strong.     I  say  as  Hltle  as  I  om 

subject;  it  is  too  near  my  heart.     Mrs.  EJg»- 

lu  as  bloomiug,  happy,  and  oaeful  health  as  "Jii'S 

I  knew  her  at  Clifton. 

I  wish,  my  dear  Mrs.  Barbauld,  I  eould  transport  jno 

1  this  large,  cheerful  family,  wheie  everybody— from 

I!  Pakeuham  at  four  yeais  old,  to  the  old  housekeeper, 

est   of    forma"  —  would    do    every   thing   in  tbtir 

r  to  make  you  feel  quite  at  home.     You  should  never 

lony  washing-day'  but  one. 

Tour  friend.  Lord  Longford,  has  Jnst  written  us  wwl 


I  h'! 


I.  Ije  n 


oil ;  and  froi 


hid 


,nil  Ibe 


nffouut  of  his  de;ir  sister  (eommonly  callitl  III^' 
I'hess  of  Welliugtou) ,  the  lady  he  has  chosen  will  n<)t      i 
T  pt'nnaiiently  please  himself,  but  s.itiafy  the  ansioia 
s  of  bis  host  of  family  friends.     She  is  Lady  Geor- 
,  Lygon.   tenth  daugliter  of    Lord   Beauchamp.    lie 
she  will  not  permit  him  to  l>e  an  "  al«entee  :  "  so  we 
|l  now  have  him   again   settled   at   Pakenham    IIsU, 
I  miles  of  us.     Now,  my  dear  Mrs.  BarbatilJ. 
Id  not  you  summon  up  resolution  enough  to  be  sc&- 
jT  six  hours,  say  ten  at  the  utmost,  to  make  us 
,   and  I   hope  yourself,   for  as   many   months?    I 
e  two  brothers  now  nt  Cheltenham,  Lovell  and  Stieytit 
1  known  to  you,  both  coming  over  to  Ireland,  Mre. 
I  F.dgeworth  also  r  could  you  not  come  with  them? 
1  (Mrs.  Beddoes)  also  coming  in  the  spring. 
Ttink  of  v:hat  has  been  said!  and  do  not  tremble  at 
I  ibaii''hts  of  my  pestering  you  often  with  such  long 
1  A  playtul  poexn  of  McB.  Butraald'a, 


.rv 


letters,  for  I  assure  yoa  it  is  not  my  habit ;  bnt,  in  the 
warmth  of  heart  kindled  by  your  warm,  affectionate  let- 
ter, all  this  poured  out. 

Your  affectionate,  obliged,  and  grateful  friend, 

Maria  Edoewobth. 

In  1816  Maria  received  a  letter  from  an  American 
Jewess,  a  Miss  Rachel  Mordecai  of  Virginia,  gently 
reproaching  her  with  having  made  Jews  ridiculous 
and  odious  in  her  novels  and  tales,  and  begging  her 
to  give  the  world  a  picture  of  a  good  Jew.  This 
was  the  origin  of  the  story  of  "Harrington,"  and 
the  beginning  of  an  interesting  correspondence  with 
Miss  Mordecai  and  her  family,  which  lasted  many 
years. 

In  August,  1816,  Miss  Edgeworth,  in  touching  on 
the  subject  of  Lord  Byron's  conduct,  says,  — 

^*  Everybody  is  writing  and  talking  about  Lord  Byron, 
but  I  am  tired  of  the  subject.  The  '  all  for  murder,  all 
for  crime  *  system  of  poetry  will  now  go  out  of  fashion : 
as  long  he  appeared  an  outrageous  villain  he  might  have 
ridden  triumphantly  on  the  storm  ;  but  he  has  now  shown 
himself  too  base,  too  mean,  too  contemptible,  for  any 
thing  like  a  heroic  devU." 

In  September,  though  the  house  was  full  of  com- 
pany, Maria  "was  in  her  own  little  den,"  writing 
hard.  The  house  was  full,  when  a  letter  from  "  the 
great  R.  Ward,"  was  brought  her.  lie,  meantime, 
was  waiting  in  the  carriage  to  hear  if  he  would  be 
admitted.  She  hoped  it  was  "  the  Mr.  Ward  (Lord 
Ward  and  Dudley)  who  made  the  speech,  and  wrote 
the  review  of  *  Patronage '  in  '  The  Quarterly,'  and 
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I'hom  Mine,  de  Stael  said  he  was  the  only  man  la 
jkiid  who  really  underattiod  the  art  of  conven* 
He   proved   to   be   "a   very   gentlemanUke, 
|eable  nian,  full  of  anecdotes,  Ion  mott,  and  com- 
lite;"  but  not  Lord  Dudk'y.     He  "waslln(^c^ 
letary   of   stiite   during    a   great    part   of  Pitl's 
nistratiou,  and   has  been  one   of  the  lords  d 
Indrairalty,  and  U   now  clerk  of   the   ordnance. 
Ihas  been  sent  to  Ireland  to  reform  abuses  in  tbo 
lance.    He  told  me  that  he  had  heard  in  Loo- 
J  that  I  hod  a  sort  of  mfmoria  techniea,  by  which 
l\i!d  remembt-r  every  tiling  that  was  said  in  «id- 
Batiou,  and   by   certain  motions   of  my   fiugeni, 
Id,  while  people  were  talking  to  me,  note  down  ' 
ridiuuloiia   points.      Ho    liapponod   to   h.ive 
.iiiii;  time  in  Lis  early  life  at  Lichfield,  and 
Iw  llisa  Seward  and  Dr.  Darwin,  and  many  otber 
n>le   ray  father  and   aunts   knew.     He  repeated, 
u^  other  good  tilings,  the  following  lines  by  Dr. 
i.-el,  tlie  Bishop  of  Bristol,  on  Miss  Seward  and 
I  Ilaylcy's  flatttring  each  other:  — 

e  of  poets,  England's  glory,  Mr.  irayley,  Ihat  ia  you  1 ' 
111,  yiiM  carry  all  before  jou,  LichfieU'a  own,  iuileed  you 


I'pic,  elegy,  or  aoniiet,  Mr, 
luUuiii,  l;ike   iny  word  ujio 


Ilayley,  you're  divine  1 ' 

L  it,  you  yourself   are  all  the 


■aria  kept  busy  all  this  summer  at  "  Harrington  " 
"Onnond;"  and  in  February  of  1817,  as  she 
I'c  with  her  father  to  visit  Lord  Longford's  bride 
f  akenham  Hall,  siie  read  to  him  in  the  carriage 
Hirst  chapter  of  '^  Ormond."     It  was  the  lost  visit 
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Mr.  Edgeworth  paid  anywhere.  He  had  expressed 
a  wish  to  Maria  that  she  should  write  a  story  as 
a  companion  to  "  Harrington ; "  and  with  all  the 
anguish  of  heart  which  oppressed  her  natural  spirits, 
at  the  sight  of  seeing  her  father  suffering  such  pain, 
and  daily  growing  weaker,  she  made  a  strong  effort 
to  amuse  him.  By  a  wonderful  exertion  of  love  and 
genius,  she  produced  the  gay  and  spirited  pages  of 
"Ormond;"  among  which  may  be  found  some  of 
her  most  vivacious  scenes,  her  inimitable  characters. 
Wit,  humor,  and  pathos  made  the  story  a  bright 
entertainment  for  the  sufferer ;  who  could  not  have 
realized  in  a  line  of  its  pages  the  aching  heart  which 
dictated  it.  The  book  was  read  chapter  by  chapter 
in  her  father's  room. 

In  the  introduction  to  "Harold  the  Dauntless," 
published  in  1817,  Scott,  in  his  address  to  "  Ennui," 
pays  Miss  Edgeworth  the  following  pretty  compli- 
ment :  — 

"  Then  of  the  books  to  call  thy  drowsy  glance 
Compiled,  what  bard  the  catalogue  may  (piote  1 
Plays,  poems,  novels,  never  read  but  once : 

But  not  of  such  the  tale  fair  Edgeworth  wTot« ; 
That  bears  thy  name,  and  is  thine  antidote/' 

The  author  of  that  amusing  society  novel  of  that 
time,  "  Cecil  the  Coxcomb,"  says  in  quite  a  digres- 
sion on  "  Ennui,"  — 

*'  The  powerful  novel  of  Miss  Edgeworth  gayo  a  sort 
of  unnatural  emphasis  to  the  word  in  the  mouths  of  my 
countrymen." 
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In   ancitber  place   tfa«   same   ncn'elift  aSs  ]Uaitt 
lie  wiri«  daughter  of  a  learned  father." 
llni'ia  luiys  of  her  father's  share  in  the  coinpositim 
"  Orrnond,"  — 

T\ii!  following  ports  of  '  Onnond '  were,  as  well  is  I 
I  rctwllect,  written  for  me  by  my  dear  fallwr  in  lii« 
is :  the  di'alli  of  Kiog  Corny  (I  am  not  sure  o( 
I  pniiw,  nnil  do  not  like  to  look  for  tbem) ;  but  I  know 
J  from  the  tinii'  of  Hie  return  from  shooting  to  the  ew! 
Iliiiit  chapter  wlicre  Onnond  •  loses  tbc  l>est  frieod  b« 

11  tlie  world.' 
I'  Ttiu  whole  of  Moriarty'9  Iiistoiy  of  his  escape  ttaa 
11  was  dictaUd,  without  the  alteratioa  oc  heattatioa  et 
Bonl,  to  Honora  and  to  roe.  ^ 

Al-ii.  (hi'  incL'tiiig  iH'twt'on  Moriarty  and  hia  wife, 
I  111'  JLimik-i  out  of  ILl-  carriage  tlic  momeut  be  bi'ais 
luii-u.  My  fatlier  corrected  the  whole  by  having  it 
U)  liini  many,  many  times  :  often  working  at  it  in  bis 
I'rir  lunus  tjgcthcr,  —  ouee,  at  the  end,  for  six  lioun 
hi.'!',  —  between  the  intervals  of  sickness  and  esquisilc 

The  history  Mr,  Eilgeworth  heard  from  the  actual 
of  it,  Jlicliael  Dunne,  whom  he  chanced  to  meet  in 
tinvn  of  Navan,  wliero  he  was  hving  resjwtUiblj' 
I  ki'pt  n  slion  where  Mr.  Ecigeworth  went  to  pureliaae 
■  lH)ards  ;  and,  oljscr\'ing  sometliing  very  remarkable 
f  uiau's  countenance,  he  questioned  him  as  they  wen: 
iii^  at  the  tinilier  in  his  yai'd,  and  he  very  readily  Ifllil 
ale,  almost  iu  the  very  words  used  by  Moriarty." 
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CHAPTER  XTV. 

Letter  toMrs.  Inchbald,  with  " Comfc DrBmaa."  —  Contimied  DlneM 
of  Mr,  Edge  worth.  — Hii  Dnath.  —  Maria'e  Distteas.  — Nu  Work 
done  tor  Many  Moo tiis.  —  Maria  rousea  bcnielf  to  trork  oD  her 
Faiher'a  "  Memoir."  — A  Viatc  to  Bowood.  —  I«r<l  and  Liuiy 
lAnsdowne.  —  Dumont.  —  Moore's  Diary.  —  Other  Visits.  — Tlie 
Crove,  — Hampstead,  — TTic  MiMM  Baillie.  — Again  at  Bowood. 
—  Byrkelcy  Lodge.  — TivDthaiii,  —  Smetliwiclc.  —  Lftdy  Eiiiabeth 
Whitbiead's  HouHe.  —  Keiiai  ngton  Goro.  —  London  Frii-Drla. — 
DuchcMB  of  WelUnglOQ.  — Deep  Dene  — Home.  — "Mumoir." 

[With  "Comic  Dramas."] 

EDaBWORTHSTOWN,  May  17, 1817. 

Ut  dear  Mrs.  Incbbaui, —  I  am  really  anxioas  to 
hear  your  opinioQ  of  my  little  "  Comic  Dramas ; "  because 
you  mre  oue  of  the  very  few  persons  in  tbc  world  who  can 
form  a  decided  opinion,  and  who  will  have  the  course 
to  tell  the  truth  to  an  author. 

Let  me  request  then,  my  dear  madamt  that,  as  soon  as 
you  have  read  these  dramatic  aUempls,  you  will  write  to 
me:  one  of  your  truly  original  and  entertainiug  letters 
will  gratify  as,  independently  of  all  selfish  considera- 
tions. 

My  father's  health  continues  to  be  very  precarious. 
Hb  pleaAures  all  now  depend  on  his  taste  for  literature 
and  OD  the  affection  of  his  friends. 

He  is  fortunate  in  having  excellcDt  conespoadents 
among  the  wisest  and  best  people  now  living. 

You  will  not  consider  it  as  an  idle  or  a  propitiatory  com- 
^iment,  if  I  ossore  you  that  he  is  now  more  anxious  for 


\rtt€T  tram  lbs.  ImUhU  Una  1 


I  nny  peison  la 


Toar  oU%«l  wd  aiSectioiuUe, 

HaXIA   El>GEWOBTn. 

J  Mt  heab  Hbs.  IvcBKjUi).  — Tboagfa  I  cui  gnl;  atj 

I  {/('rro  "  to  mj  ffttber,  nt  I  Dint  add  vidi  my  on  htod 

Ij  Uianka  to  j>o<i;  lent  yon  sboold  imagine  that  I  am 

d  ur  &ffTxiQt«dt  and  oitTorthv,  tfter  ail,  to  bear  tbe 

Dtrlicve  me,  /  irm  wortliv  umI  fit  to  hear  \L    I 

I-  Lhc  iuostiiDsUe  valtK  to  ao  author  of  one  friciid, 

bil  one  good  jiulge,  frba  Itas  Uie  couni^  to  speak  Ibe 

I  bate  felt  tiiis  all  my  life.     Uy  father  baa  alwajn 

III)  mn  the  tnilli  as  far  as  parental  partiality  allotmi  U 

I  he  )ioa»t!il«.    Re  hu  klwajn  seen  Uw  tnitb,  ud  fon- 

to  mi-  whnt  the  liest  ju'lfres  would  think.     I  have  had 

■  •'\|M'iii'iioo  of  the  flallery  beslowe<l  on  authors.  anJ 

I'liii'lance  tlmt  almost  all  [leople  fiiel  to  hazard  tbem- 

«    I'v   saying  any    thiog    but   what    is    immetlialely 

'.iMi':    Ihenifore,  I   know   how    fully   to  apprecisle 

i-oiiragi'.  integrity,   and  freoerous  regard   for  me- 

mi>  itiAt  you  believe  me  to  be  sineere,  and  worthj 

iiii  u>»il  ojiiniOQ,  by  writing  with  the  same  frankness 

III.'  tnh'n  which  you  shall  soon  receive. 

ml.t  \\w  CWT  have  guesse<i  from  ray  father's  letter, 

1   if  w  niton  —  that  is  dictated  —  by  a  man  who  ia 

II.  nho  h.i*  iwpu  suffering  daily  and  nightly  under* 

iMiiy  l\ili.>ii«  sickness  these  two  years,  and  who  ha 

n'ht'  iwtndx  ireight  in  the  last  three  months  ?    But 

«"  MiiiHtniiiicnilile  mind,  and  affection  for  hia  friemifl 

.1  |vi<wMiitl  Miff«'riiig8  can  abate.     I  wish  you  had 

^>  tmhoi  ktMwn.  more  of  him:  yon  are  worthy  lo 

WW  tlimviipMy. 

I  Hiti  jiHir  obliged  and  grateful, 

Makia  Edgewobih. 


J 


^^^  "COMIC  DfiAMAS."  Stl 

I      Mr.  Eilgeworlh.  Id  wTitiDg  to  Lady  Romili^  tjdiotar 
I   tion  the  8tli  of  June,  only  five  days  before  liifl  duth, 
I     showed  how  strongly  his  Ccelmgs  were  enlistod  for 
Miuia.     He  says, — 

"  The  little  '  Dramss '  *  which  you  mention  an  infericr 
piTformaDces,  upon  which  I  assure  you  we  set  null  vahx. 
'riiey.  however,  sell  well ;  which  we  are  gWl  of  on  oar 
pobUsber'fl  sooomn.  bx  %  tbv  days  1  bope  yoo  will 
Rwerra  Maila'B  neir  tiles.  I  do  ftcknowledge  tttat  I  wt » 
Wglt  nine  upon  tfaon.  Tbey  bvn  cheered  ttie  Uiigeniig 
boimoC  ajlDoeH;  ndttiejrhsTe — I  q)eak  IhenDy — 
gjTCB  »e  man  ideamoe  dariiig  ocndhieiDent  tlnii  ooold 
be  imagined  bom  the  nature  ot  my  iUiten." 

The  pre&ce  to  "  Harrington  "  and  "  Onnond  "  was 
written  but  a  little  while  before  Mr.  Edgeworth's 
death.  It  was  dated  May  81.  It  was  the  last  he 
ever  wrote  for  Maria.  In  a  letter  about  these  tales 
he  said, — 

"  Maria's  tales  will  soon  tsstie  from  the  press.  If  they 
ttS  of  Bucceeding  with  tiie  public,  yon  will  hear  of  my 
baoging  myself." 

To  the  last,  in  spite  of  pain  and  weakness,  his 
mind  was  clear  and  active,  and  his  judgment  vigor- 
oos. 

The  last  critical  office  Mrs.  Inchbald  did  for 
Uiss  Sdgeworth  was  to  read  the  volumes  contaiu- 
iug  "  Harrington  "  and  "  Ormond  "  and  "  Thoughts 
on  Bores."  Mrs.  Inchbald's  biographer  says  tihe  was 
**  greatly  astonished  at  the  amaziug  fertility  of  the 

1  Comic  Diamaa. 
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I?  of  Erin."     The  same  thought  mtist  srtrike  any 
I  who  looks  on  Misa   Edgewoith's  works :   they 
Jeo  numerous;  aud  yet  the  character  of  berwril- 
I  is  well  sustained,   aud  her  spirit  does  not  Sag. 
J  owed  much  to  her  father's  kindly  encourage- 
It  1111(1  counsel.      It   is  useless  now  to  queslina 
It  might  have  been  Maria's  position  a&  a  yrrim  if 
f  luid  been  left  to  follow  the  bent  of  her  genius, 
by  her  father's  advice.     "  Helen,"  writlcii 
t  lifter  his  death,  would  serve  to  reveal  somethjiig 
Ihe   efTcet  which  Mr.  Edgeworth  had  ou  1"* 
Ighter's   writing.      It   shows    a    lighter   haad.  a 
ease   in    hanilling   dialogue,    and  a  more 
liml  inconsistency  in  its  chatacters,  tiuQ  ahs  vu 
wed  by  her  father.     Helen  and  Beauclerc,  Laiiy 
t  aiid  Liuly  Cecilia,  are  very  real  chanictor>. 
I  iiiiiiil  of  Miss  Edgeworth  had  not  lost  its  cun- 
,  but  her  natural  timidity  was  bo  great  that  she 
Id  not  work  after  her  life-long  support  was  re- 
|cd.     She   had  accustomed  herself  to  lean  upon 
she  considered  her  father's  superior  knowledge 
li  world  and  literary  judgment,  until  she  was 
lued  for  independent  literary  work  for  a  time. 

,  Edgeworth  died  June  13,  1817;  and  the  rest 
Ihis  year  was  a  painful  blank  in  Maria's  life,  which- 
■ctofore  been  almost  a  dual  one.  Tliis  ex— 
Irdinary  man,  in  his  seventy-second  year,  in  »» 
Bment  on  education,  said,  "  Providence  has  blessei 
|\vith  six  children  by  my  present  wife,  in  additioi« 
welve  that  I  had  before;"^  and  he  then  dilates 
linil,  in  all,  twcuty-ln'o  cLililreu  bora  to  Mm.    Sovoral  died 


DEATH  OF  HB.   EDGBWOBTH. 

on  his  views  on  the  education  of  children,  and  hia 
wishes  for  the  future  of  his  grandchildren.  He 
wrote  once,  jocosely,  an  epitaph  on  himself,  ending, 
**  There's  an  edge  to  his  wit,  and  there's  worth  in 
his  heart." 

The  long  strain  removed,  by  the  death  of  her 
father,  Maria  was  completely  unnerved;  and  for 
months  she  was  very  %vretched.  Her  great  efforts  to 
cheer  her  dying  father,  mid  the  excessive  applica- 
tion on  "Ormond,"  had  quite  injured  her  eyes;  and 
she  was  obliged  to  give  up  reading,  letter- writing,  and 
all  kinds  of  needlework.  She  learned  at  tins  time  to 
knit,  and  found  it  an  interesting  emplojTnent  us  she 
began  to  take  np  the  daily  duties  of  life. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  was  always  quoting  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  or  alluding  to  some  of  her  characters.  In  a 
letter  of  1817,  written  to  Jeffrey,  he  compares  him- 
self at  Abbotsford  to  "one  of  Miss  Edgeworth's 
heroines :  master  of  all  things  in  miniature,  —  a  little 
hill  and  a  little  glen,  and  a  little  horse-pond  of  a 
loch,  and  —  a  little  river  I  was  going  to  call  it  —  the 
Tweed ;  but  I  remember  the  minister  was  mobbed 
by  bis  parishioners  for  terming  it  in  his  statistical  re- 
port an  inconsiderable  stream."  And  he  then  de- 
scribes himself  as  being  in  the  "mortar-tub,"  and 
busy  buUding. 

In  the  last  weeks  of  this  sad  year  Maria  made  a 
visit  at  Black  Castle,  and  wont  thence  to  Collon  to 
join  Mrs.  Edgeworth,  who  had  been  with  her  cliil- 
dren  at  her  Other's  house.  The  Misses  Sneyd  left 
Edgeworthstown  for  their  brother's  home,  Byrkeley 
Lodge,   Staffordshire,   in  consequence   of  an  agree- 
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I  made  to  that  effect  boforo  tlie  deiitli   of  Mr. 

B;,'Cworth.    They  took  with  tlieiu  llonora,  whi  hot 

liinied  to  Ireland  ufter  this  visit  to  Eiigkud.  and 

1  iid  Maria  aud  her  fitep-mother  at  Collon  m  Jaiia- 

Shortly  after  they  all  went  back  to  EdgeworiJis- 

1.     Lovell  Edgeworth  wished  his  step-mother  to 

Ike  it  her  home,  as  iu  liia  father's  lifetime. 

Jriiis  was  a  very  sad  return,  for  the  loss  of  the 

Lhiind  and  fiither  was  made  more  eWdent  to  tLem 

I  the  home  they  hod  enjoyed  together.     Two  wet 

ins    had   brought  a   famine,   typhus-fever,  and 

I  suffering  aud  death  among  their  poor  teniiiiU7- 

painful  duty  lay  before  Maria,  and  one  iihe  fuaitd 

llifficult  to  perform  to  her  ovru  sattsfaction. 

J\Ir.  Edgoivorth  had  cnjoinL-d  on  Mariii  thi?  last  cf 

Biipli-ting  Jiis  memoir,  written  by  himself  up  to  tlie 

■i2.    Iu  the  introduutiou  to  his  early  memoir, 


'  My  lieloved  daughter  Maria,  at  my  earnest  rejuest, 
I  \>TOta'ised  to  revise,  complete,  aud  publish  her  father's 


■ler  sisters  copied  many  letters,  and  also  wrote 
;i  diutation,  to  save  Maria's  eyes,  wliieh  were  still 
I  from  strong ;  and  she  began  to  work  as  much  as 
psible  at  what  she  considered  as  a  sacred  duty. 
>  bitterly  realized  the  loss  of  her  iather's  enoour- 
lug  wonts  and  sympathetic  yet  impartiiU  advice  in 

very  difficult  undertaking. 
In  tho  spring   of  1818   Lord   Carrington   offered 
Is.  Edgeworth  au  appointment  in  the   Bast-India 
111  Service ;  and   tlii»  was   accepted   for  her  sod 


.J 
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Pakenham,  who  left  home  soon  after  for  India, 
where  he  lived  many  years.  The  illness  of  Wil- 
liam Edgcworth  called  Mrs.  Edgeworth  to  England 
during  this  season. 

Lady  Lansdowne  wrote  Maria  at  this  time,  press- 
ingly  inviting  her  to  Bowood,  and  telling  that  "  M. 
Dumont  is  expected  in  May  or  June,  and  oh  that 
you  would  meet  him  at  Bowood !  few  tilings  in  this 
world  could  give  me  more  pleasure."  Maria  thought 
favorably  of  this  kind  invitation,  and  accepted  it 
later  in  the  year. 

Maria  had  a  correspondent  in  Philadelphia,  wh) 
wrote  her  of  the  intense  interest  felt  in  America 
about  the  Waverley  novels,  saying, — 

"  '•Waverley,'  'Guy  Mannering,'  etc.,  have  excited  as 
much  enthusiasm  in  America  as  in  Pluroi^e.  Boats  are 
now  actually  on  the  lookout  for  'Hob  Koy,'  all  here  arc 
so  impatient  to  get  the  first  sight  of  it." 

As  Maria  was  very  anxious  to  meet  M.  Dumont, 
and  have  his  opinion  of  her  life  of  her  father,  she 
accepted  the  cordial  invitation  of  Lady  Lansdowne, 
and  went,  accompanied  by  her  sister  Honora,  to 
Bowood,  where  they  arrived  the  7tli  of  September, 
1818.  On  her  way  there  she  made  visits  to  her 
sisters,  Mrs.  Beddoes  and  Mrs.  King. 

Previous  to  this  journey  she  was  at  her  brotlier 
Sneyd's  in  Wicklow  County,  and  in  speaking  of  the 
"  Memoir,"  and  her  share  iji  it,  to  Mrs.  Stark  of 
Glasgow,  said,  — 

"  I  am,  and  have  lK»cn  ever  since  I  could  command 
my   attention,    intent   u[)on   finishing   these   memoirs    of 
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If  wliieh  my  Tatlier  left  mc  to  flniah,  and  charged 

t  puljlUh.     I  am  now  witUin  two  montlis    wort  op 

Bhing  nil  1  incan  to  wriU* :  bat  the  work  of  ivTttlon 

lidL-mtlon — oti !  moat  aaxious  coti»kli*ratiuD." 


It.   Dumont  waa  "very   much   pleased   wilh  mj 

■lei's  manuscript,"  Maria  wrote :  "  lie  has  read  ■ 

Id  lU-al  of  mine,  and  likes  it.     lie  hatea  Mr.  Day 

B]iite  of  all  hU  good  qualities:  he  says  he  knows 

:)uld  not  bear  that  sort  of  a  man,  wlia  has  wich 

3  and  mi:>iin  thro  pics  about  triRes,  raising  a  greuL 

ry  of  morals  upon  an  amour  propre  hlc»t4." 

ic  describes  the  life    at   Bowood   as   delightful, 

ling  iu  one  letter,  — 


T  w  lit  II 


I 


1 


VI 


1    — tl  I    Ifi  t     I  tl     il 

w    t       to  }ou     1        kf    t  at  Ulf  ift     n  Q        rv 
t       fl    w     Is  w     all    tail      to  tl  e  11  rary  for  a 
t  n  1  settle  wien  we  si    II   i     et    arfin  t 

te       tlen    Lily  lanslowne  goes  to  h      da 
oom    a    1    lenr  cUllren    Duraont  to  I  a      ti 
I        lowne  to  h     o  t  of  loor  wo  k    in  1  we  to  o 
t    1    s      n  room    an  1  M  39  Caniegy  to  he  -s      Be- 
n      nl  two   luDcheon     h  pjytme       LalyLans 
so  cl    0  ful    i>nl  te    and  eisj    jiibt  as  si  o  wis  n 
Iks  at  I  Ig  w  rtl  stown     but     e  y  rt  flf  rent  walks 
Iks  w    tnke  lere    most    1  o  s  and  d  lightful 
1    ssed  knots   si     llKry   and  parkwilks    to  fi  lis 
t   g  ]    tl  3    w  1      lowns    si  ady    w     1  ng  lanes 
It  ft  s      ot   7  e   p  i    I    t  nat   ■ally  well  plict  1 
I         1  ue     n  p      y  1      t  of  tl  o     I>c  ng  well  a    ted 
}    !  t     f«       \ri       n   II      1  e  s  and    Dike    bate 
1)  u  I      ^A  \\  t    be  aus     Lord  au  I 
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Xady  Lansdowne  converse  so  agreeably  —  Dumont  also 

towards  the  dessert.     After  dinner  we  find  the  children 

in  the  drawing-room.    I  like  them  better  and  better  the 

iQorc  I  see  of  them.     When  there  is  company,  a  whist- 

tahle  for  the  gentlemen.     Dumont  read  out  one  evening 

one  of  ComeiUe's  plays,  ^Le  Florentin,'  beautiful,  and 

^-KHUUtif ully  read.     We  asked  for  one  of  Moiii^re ;  but  he 

Said  to  Lord  Lansdowne  that  it  was  impossible  to  read 

^ut  Moiidre  without  a  quicker  eye  than  he  had  ]>our  de 

^^rtains  propos.     They  went  to  the  library,  and  brought 

out  at  last  as  odd  a  choice  as  could  well  be  made,  with  Mr. 

"Xhomas  Grenville  as  auditor,  —  *Le  Vieux  Celibataire,* 

cui  excellent  play,  interesting  and  lively  throughout,  and 

'^he  old  bachelor  himself  a  charming  character.     Dumont 

reiul  it  as  well  as  Tossier  could  have  read  it ;  but  there 

iwere  things  which  seemed  as  if  they  were  written  on  pur- 

1)ose  for  the  c^'libataire  who  was  listening  and  the  o<!?li- 

"batiiire  who  was  reading. 

*'  Lord  Lansdowne,  when  I  asked  him  to  descril)c 
Rocca  *  to  me,  said  he  heard  him  give  an  answer  to  Lord 
Bvron  which  marked  the  indignant  frankness  of  his 
mind.  Lord  Byron  at  Copi)et  had  been  j^oing  on  abus- 
ing the  stupidity  of  the  goo<l  |>eople  of  Geneva :  Koeea 
at  last  turned  short  u^wn  him,  '  P21i !  Milord,  i)our(iuoi 
done  venez-vous  xousfourrer  parmi  ces  honnttes  i^ens?  * 

"•  Mme.  de  Stacl, — I  fumble  anecdotes  together  as  I 
recollect  them,  —  Mme.  de  Stael  had  a  great  wish  to  see 
Mr.  Bowles  the  ix)et,  or,  as  Lord  Byron  calls  him,  '  11  k* 
sonneteer.'  She  admired  his  sonnets,  and  liis  s|)iril  of 
maritime  discovery,  and  ranked  him  hijjjh  as  an  Knulish 
jr^nius.  In  riding  to  Bowood  he  fell,  and  spraine<l  iiis 
Bhoulder,  but  still  came  on.  Lord  Lansdowne  alluded 
to  this  in  presenting  him  to  ^Ime.  de  Stael  before  dinner, 

1  Secoud  husband  of  Mmc.  dc  Stael. 
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liilst  of  the  list^DiDg  circle.  Sbe  b^ui  to 
ftictit  liim  nod  beiself  upon  the  exerlioD  he  had  made 
Touio  anil  mx  her.  'Ob.  ma'am!  say  no  more,  fori 
liM  have  doue  a  great  deal  more  to  see  so  great  s  ecu- 

p ! ' 

r  Lfini  Lansdowne  says  it  is  impossible  to  describe  tite 
Mme.  iti;  Stael's  face,  —  tlic  breathless  ashmi^ 
■it,  aiid  the  total  cltange  produced  in  her  opinion  ot  the 
She  said  afterwards  to  Lonl  Laiisduwne,  who  bail 
Jl  her  he  Wtts  a  simple  country  clorgjtnaB,  '  Jc  vdis  bifo 
I  ce  u'est  qu'uQ  Biniple  cai4  qui  n'a  pas  le  sens  com- 
I,  quoi  que  grand  poi^te,' 

I"  Lady  Lansdownc,  just  as  I  was  writmg  this,  came  to 

a  aud  paid  me  half  an  hour's  visit.     She  broogtt 

Ik  my  father'a  maanscript,  vUch  I  had  lent  to  ber  tv 

She  was  cxeeedinp;  interested  in  it :  she  s.i_v9t 

only  i'tilcrta.iniiiii,  Ijiit  iiiU'i't'Stiug,  as  sbowing  liow 

11  iliui-actor  was  formed.     "When  be  was  settle.1  »t 

liv  Ilatfh,  after  bis  first  marriage,  he  seemed  as  much 

I  i.if  fortune's  way  as  possible ;  and  yet  he  found  occu- 

wliieh   led   to  distinetiou,  and   be   formed  that 

I'lulwliip  for  BIr.  Day  which  waa  so  honorable  to  both,' 

ailinit'i.'!)  and  loves  Mr.  Day  as  much  as  Duinont  (lis- 


|;)n   tilt!  occasion  of  tliis  visit  at   Bowood,  tliere 

,  liy  turns,  scveriit  sets  of  people,  —  Mr.  Gren- 

Lord   and   Lady   Grenvillo,   Lord   and   Lady 

Itliurst,  and  others.     In  concluding  her  visit,  Maris 


is  I'isit  to  Itowooil  has  surpassed  my  expectation 
f  respei't.  1  nuich  enjoy  the  sight  of  Lady  Laoa- 
:i  bappiucss  with  her  husband  and  her  childico,— 
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beauty,  fortune,  cultivated  society,  in  short,  every  thing 
that  the  most  reasonable  or  unreasonable  could  wish. 
She  is  so  amiable,  and  so  desirous  to  make  others  happy, 
that  it  is  impossible  not  to  love  her ;  and  the  most  envi- 
ous of  mortals,  I  think,  would  have  the  heart  opened  to 
sympathy  with  her.  They  are  so  fond  of  each  other,  and 
show  it,  and  don^t  show  it,  in  the  most  agreeable  manner. 
His  conversation  is  very  varied  and  natural,  full  of  infor- 
mation given  for  the  sake  of  those  to  whom  he  si)eaks, 
never  for  display.  What  he  says  lets  us  into  his  feelings 
and  character  always,  and  therefore  interests  me." 

Of  Lord  Lansdowne's  conversation,  Maria  gives 
some  examples :  — 

*'  I  observed  one  day  at  dinner  at  Bo  wood,  that  chil- 
dren have  very  early  a  desire  to  produce  an  effect,  a 
sensation  in  company.  'Yes,'  said  Lord  Lansdowne,  '  I 
remember  distinctly  having  that  feeling,  and  acting  upon 
it  once  in  a  large  and  august  company,  wlien  I  was  a 
young  boy,  at  the  time  of  the  French  Kcvohition,  when 
the  Duke  and  Duchesse  de  Poliguac  ctimc  to  Bo  wood,  and 
my  father  was  anxious  to  receive  these  illustrious  guests 
with  all  due  honor.  One  Saturday  evening,  when  they 
were  all  sitting  in  state  in  the  drawing-room,  my  fatlier 
introduced  me ;  and  I  was  asked  to  give  the  company  a 
sermon.  The  text  I  chose  was,  quite  undesignedly,  Tut 
not  your  trust  in  princes.*  The  moment  I  liad  i)rouounced 
the  words,  I  saw  my  father's  couutenanec  clmnge  ;  and  I 
saw  changes  in  tlie  countenances  of  the  duke  and  duch- 
ess, and  of  every  face  in  the  circle.  I  saw  I  was  the 
cause  of  this ;  and,  though  I  knew  my  father  wanted  to 
stop  me,  I  would  go  on,  to  see  what  would  be  the  effect. 
I  rt»peated  my  text,  and  preached  upon  it,  and  as  I  went 
on  made  out  what  it  was  that  affected  the  congregation.' 
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'Af1«rwarda  Lorrl  Shellnimt'  cie8ir«<l  him  to  go  rouj 

circle  aud  wish  the  compauy  good-night ;   but,  wh 

lofimc  to  the  Duchesse  de  Polignac,  he  could  not  reaoli 

Ikiss  ber :  he  so  deteatcd  the  patch  of  rouge  on  hi 

Rek,  be  started  back.     Lord  Shelbunie  n-hi&pen.><l  a briltf 

9  ear :  uo.  he  would  not ;  and  they  were  oliliged  la 

Igh  it  oS.     But  his  father  was  very  mucJi  Texed. 

n*  Another  day  we  were  talking  of  '  Glcnan-on ; '  ud 

laid  we  thought  the  Frincesa   of  ila<lagascar,  Ladj 

liland,  so  gooil,  that  we  funcied  it  had  been  inserted  bj 

letter  hand  ;  but  Lord  Laaadowue  said  it  was  certainly 

I  by  Laily  Caroline  Lamb  herself:  ahe  was  pro- 

ii:d  to  it  hy  a  note  of  goo<I  advice  from  Lady  HolbiiJ. 

[  thought  tbe  book  so  stupid  I  could  hardly  get 

|i>ugh  it ;  and  Lord  Lanadowne  said,  that  but  for  am- 

St.' e  what  would  be  said  of  particular  i)!"!!]!!!',  tf 

■t  b:ivf  got  to  Ibo  cud  of  iU     '  And,  bi*siiies  llie    j 

B\]ral  curiosity  about  my  frioDils  nud  acquaiiitaut-es,' ha    I 

|k'd,  '  I  exi>octed  to  find  myself  abused.'  "  I 

1  Aloore's  diary  for  1818,  be  mentioned  this  visit   i 
iBuwood,  near  which  place   Le  lived,  and  where 
was  a  constant  visitor :  — 

J'Dioe<l  at  Cowood:    the  company,  two  Miss  Edge- 

|ths  and   Duniont ;  Mr.  Grenville,  to  my  regret,  wa* 

.     I  waDtcil  to  uncork  (to  me  ao  old  joke)  whalevW 

ins   of    Old   Sherry  he  might  have  in  him.     Lady 

duwne  said  he  had  mentiotieil  the  subject  of  Sheri* 

i  lutlei'a  to  her,  etc.     Talked  with  Diunont  before 

^r !    told    me   Miss    Edgeworth   was    preparing    her 

r"8  memoirs  for  the  press  ;  said  that  the  detaib  of  >  , 

J  passed  usefully  in  tliat  inidilling  class  of  society  moat 

Buys  be  iuterestmg.      In  the  evening  Miss  Edgewortk 

■gjilful,  not  from  display,  but  from  repose  and  unaCei^ 
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Bdness, — the  least  pretending  person  of  the  company. 
She  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  a  poem  in  *  The  Edinburgh 
Annnal  Roister/  called  ^  Solyman '  (I  think)  :  the  hero's 
fate  depends  opon  getting  a  happy  man  to  give  him  the 
durt  from  his  back ;  his  experiments  in  different  countries 
Ae  represented  as  very  livelily  described.  At  last,  in 
Ireland^  he  meets  wiUi  a  happy  man,  and  in  his  impa- 
tience proceeds  to  tear  the  shirt  from  his  back,  but  finds 
lie  has  none.  In  the  same  pleasant  talk  Miss  Edgeworth 
jNraiaed  the  eulogy  upon  Mme.  de  Stael,  in  the  notes  in 
the  fourth  canto  of  ^Childe  Harold,'  as  a  beautiful  specimen 
>f  Lord  Byron's  prose-writing.  I  told  her  it  was  Hob- 
lOQse.  Lord  Lansdowne  read  it  aloud,  and  they  all 
leemed  to  like  it." 

Byron,  in  the  fourth  canto,  stanza  LIV.  of  "Childe 
Harold,"  has  some  fine  lines  beginning,  — 

**  In  Santa  Croce's  holy  precincts  lie 
Ashes  which  make  it  holier,  dust  which  is 
Even  in  itself  an  immortality." 

The  note  is  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Mme.  de  Stai^.    In  it  he  says,  — 

**  ^  Corinne '  is  no  more ;  and  with  her  should  expire 
the  fear,  the  flattery,  and  the  en\7  which  threw  too  daz- 
zling or  too  dark  a  cloud  round  the  march  of  genius,  and 
forbade  the  steady  gaze  of  disinterested  criticism." 

Lord  and  Lady  Lansdowne  made  charming  hosts. 
Some  years  after  this  time,  Sydney  Smith  said  of 
him, — 

"  Why  don't  they  talk  on  the  virtues  and  excellences 
of  Lansdowne?    There   is   no  man  who  performs  the 
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|ies   of  life  tictter.  or  Gils  a  bigh  etation  in  t 

k>ming  niAnnt'r.     He  is  full  of  knowIo<tg«,  wad ' 

it«   actiuiHiltoD.     His   remarkable   politvoea  i 

liiH   of   ^;oocl-Daturet   tvgulat«<l    iiy  good   aeaab. 
a  for  talents  and  qaalitioe  amoug  all  nuiks  of 

|t  a<lda  them  to  his  stock  of  society,  as  a  liotanbl 
plants;    and,   while   other  niistocrats   are 

loii^  Stare  and  Garters,  Laosdontie  is  refr^^i^ 
willi  the  faucy  and  genius  which  he  has  found  in  acH 
■s.  and  gathered  to  the  marbles  and  pictures  of  hit 
x-.     Then  he  is  an  honest  politieian,  a 
,  and  haa  a  iihilosopbic  mind  :  he  is  ver^-  agreoi'''* 

lcoii\'i'r8utiou,  and  is  a  man  of  unblemished  life." 

|Iq  Mr.  Htimess's  remarks  on  the  society,  when 

|>nn  till!  stajic  —  "a  ^ocifty  wliicli.  taken  f"t 
ill,  has  never  been  surpassc-d,"  —  iie  lueiniona, 
its  members,  Lord  Lansduwne,  as  "uulTea^ 
lis  kindness  and  liberality  to  men  of  geniiia.' 

Iniigiiam  said  of  him,  that  "  there  never  was  a  more 
ialjlc  and  virtuous  man  in  any  party  or  any  politi- 
statiiiii  tliiui  Lord  Lansdowne." 

iLady  Lansdowne  was  the  fitting  wife  of  sncli  a 
Lord  John  Russell,  in  his  preface  to  Mooie'^ 

l*iaries,"  says, — 

■1  cannot  properly  expatiate  upon  the  charaeter  of 
'  whose  virtues  loved  to  retire  even  from  the  praise 
lloving  retirement ;  who  sought  in  works  of  eharitj-  vA 
Bievoleiice  among  her  poorer  neighbors  a  compensation 
the  worldly  advantage  which  excited  the  en\-y  of  oth- 
;  but,  among  the  good  influences  which  surroundK 
ire,  and  led  liim  to  revere  a  woman  'unspotted  from 
world,'  I  uoalil  not  omit  to  allude  to  Ilia  intClCOUiM 
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irith  her  who  diffused  an  air  of  holiness  and  peace  and 
parity  over  the  liouse  of  Bowood,  which  neither  rich  nor 
poor  can  ever  forget.** 

Moore  himself  said  of  her,  — 

*^  Had  a  long  conversation  with  her,  and  came  away 
(ss  I  always  do)  more  and  more  impressed  with  the 
esoeUent  qualities  of  her  mind  and  heart :  even  her  faults 
ire  but  the  tdvage  of  fine  and  somid  virtues." 

The  place  of  Bowood  anciently  constituted  part 
of  the  royal  forest  of  Pevisham,  which  extended 
from  Chippenham  to  Devizes:  the  Avon  bounds  it 
on  two  sides.  It  was  bought  by  John,  Earl  of  Shel- 
bnme.  The  present  mansion  was  then  standing,  but 
was  improved  and  added  to  in  1763.  The  grounds 
were  laid  out  by  the  Earl  of  Shelbume,  Lord  Lans- 
downe's  father,  under  the  advice  of  "Capability 
Brown,"  and  Mr.  Hamilton  of  Pain's  Hill.  While 
in  retirement,  and  his  enemies  were  blackening  his 
character.  Lord  Shelbume  was  buying  his  splendid 
collection  of  MSS.,  entertaining  his  friends,  and 
making  a  lake  at  Bowood. 

From  the  hospitable  and  elegant  seat  of  Lord 
Lansdowne,  Miss  Edgeworth  and  her  sister  went  to 
the  Grove,  Epping,  the  residence  of  Capt.  Wilson, 
who  was  father-in-law  to  Capt.  Francis  Beaufort. 
While  at  Epping,  Maria  made  a  kind  of  pious  pil- 
grimage to  the  house  her  friend  Mr.  Day  had  lived 
in:  she  found  only  a  wall  left  of  it,  but  that  the 
memory  of  the  eccentric  man  was  cherished  by  his 
poor  neighbors,  to  whom  he  had  shown  much  kind- 
ness in  his  peculiar  way. 


;  Ob 
traim-aearaxL 


-not  Abi,   tMMM|WWJ    Bfli 

■hill  fc  II    v^Mft  ^ber  ntiatvl 

-■7.:-* :  dume^tci:,  a^f.-tioLji-.  r  vi  :■.■  Liv..-  ir.tli, 

.  vuikJGt  nisaiiig  cvaanoAllj.  lioinjc  vLit  is  Bictf  1 

ririj.  and  wiuceyer  makers  o^  fe^  moet  at  honfc  j 

lajkLL'>£  i^  very  pleii;^aQ>  ia  iliia  house,  ibe  two  [ 

\-l  ^'i.-n^r^  look  «o  luat  md  cheerfoL**     WLile  on 

I  Uu  thej  weot  to  see  Hn.  BarbaoliI,  at  bar 

in  Sroke  Newiogton.     This  was  a  paiufol  rat, 

I  it  br>iaght  np  old  memones. 

We  K-aited  some  lime  before  she  appeared :  aod  I  bai 
Jti-uiv  to  recollect  every  ibing  that  rouUI  make  me 
iinlir.ly.  —  the  very  sofa  thai  yon  recollwt,  where  joo 
rriy  failit-r  sat.  I  was  quite  undoi*«  before  she  awe 
|1riiL  wiiH  rorce<l  to  get  thiuugii  it.  tilie  was  gralifiKJ 
anil  vfry  kind  auil  agrveable." 

kftcr  lliirt  pleasant  stay  at  the  Misses  Balllie.  thef 
lit  to  Lady  Spencer  a  at  Wimbledon.     Among  Ua 


fetingnished  gnests  there  during  their  visit  were 
Lady  Jones,  widow  of  Sir  William  Jones,  the  great 
Orientalist,  "  a  thin,  dried  old  lady,  nut-cracker  chin, 
penetrating,  benevolent,  often-smiling  black  eyesj 
and  her  nephew,  young  Mr.  Hare,  author  of  '  Guesses 
on  Truth,*  and  Mr.  Brunei."  ^ 

After  this  round  of  visits,  the  sisters  returned  to 
Boi^ood   in    November.      While   there   they   were 
shocked  by  the  news  of  Romilly's  death.    There 
was  a  delightful  company  assembled  again,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Dugald   Stewart  being  among   the   number. 
Moore,  in  speaking  of  a  day  at  Bowood,  says  he  had 
a  talk  with  Lady  Lansdowne,  ^^  who  had  read  Edge- 
worth's  *  Memoirs,'  in  manuscript ;  was  much  inter- 
ested by  them,  particularly  by  his  account  of  Mr. 
Day,  the  person  of  whom  there  is  so  much  in  Miss 
Seward's  *  Memoir  of  Darwin.'"    He  was  again  at 
Bowood  in  November. 

*'  Walked  to  Bowood  a  little  after  five.  Company  to 
dinner,  —  Dugald  Stewart,  his  wife  and  daughters,  the 
Hisses  Edge  worths  and  Bowleses.  Veiy  pleasant  day. 
Sat  between  Lady  Lansdowne  and  Miss  Edge  worth  at 
dinner:  both  in  different  ways  very  deliglitful.  Talkeil 
with  Miss  Edgeworth  of  the  Dublin  Mra.  Lefanu,^  whom 
she  seemed  to  have  a  higher  notion  of  altogether  than  I 
had.  I  asked  her  whether  the  play  Mrs.  Lefanu  Iiad 
written  was  not  pretty  good.  'Oh,  no!  pretty  bad,'  she 
answered.     She  had,  however,   derived  her  opinion   of 

*  Sir  Mark  Isamhard  Brunei,  l)orn  in  France,  1709;  died  in  Eng- 
land, 1S49;  distinguished  engineer,  —  Thames  Tunnel,  Woolwich 
Arsenal,  Chatham  dock-yard,  among  his  many  undertakings. 

*  Wife  of  Rev.  Joeeph  Lefanu;  sister  of  Sheridan. 
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Lcfanu'a  talents  from  a  coiiiniou  frieni]  of  thfiis, 
|i  loveil  liLT  very  much. 

f  Tliis  fiii^nd  told  lier  tbat  Mre.  Lc-fanu  huA  seen  i 

r  to  .Sheridim  from  one  of  the  persons  high  in  Ibe 

^ricim  govcrDinent,  during  the  latter  eatl  of  the  vu, 

rt'ssiug   great  admiration  of  hia  tnlenta  and  [wlitical 

lions,  uud  tilling  him  that  twenty  thousimd  pounib 

_■  dp[>o8ited  with  a  certain  banker,  ready  for  bim  to 

a  mark  of  tlicir  value  for  hia  services  in  the 

i>  of  lilxrty.     She  had  also  seen  Sheridan'a  answer, 

hicli,  with  many  gratified  acknowledgmenls  of  tbeir 

1  cjjiinion,  he  begged  leave  to  decline  a  gift  oonlml^ 

tt'd   under  such  circumstances.     Hope   thia  is  troe. 

I  she  would  get  the   particulars.     Reminded  ne  of 

I  night  she  saw  me  as  ^Uunf(o'  at  a  niAaquersde  H 

iSi'slwotigli'a.     Told  her  thia  was  the  last  folhl 

'i-'ii  ;;uilry  of  in  the  niasipierading  way.     Broiigbt 

mind  u  pim  I  had  made  in  her  hearing  tbat  nigbt. 

.'hire   said,   'I   am  alwaja  found  out  at  masquer- 

-  '  Tbiit  shows,'  answered  I,  '  you  are  not  the  daif 

'.'    Hid  very  well  from  Mungo. 

.me  night  I  sang  in  the  evening,     Stewart,  I  was 

■)iy  to  see,  much  delighted.     When  I  met  him  at  Lord 

,  1  watched  him  wliile  I  aang,  and  saw  him,  when 

IikI  iluislied,  give  a  sort  of  decisive  blow  to  the  sofa 

]•:}>  he  waa  reclining  against.     This  gesticulation  pin- 

,  and  I  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  approbation 

■yiidcmnation  ;  but  I  am  aatislied  now.     I  never  saw 

man  that  seemed  to  feel  my  ainging  more  deeply: 

I  tears  frequently  stood  in  his  eyes.     Miaa  Edgeworth, 

9  much  atfected.     This  is  a  delightful  triumph  to 

l;h  these  higher  apirita  I  " 
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After  delightful  days  spent  at  Bowood,  thej  left 
it  for  Byrkeley  Lodge,  and  there  enjoyed  a  stay  with 
the  Sneyds;  being  ^^  happy  in  the  quiet  of  Byrkeley 
Lodge/*  after  this  succession  of  visits. 

In  January  they  went  to  Trentham,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Stafford;  Fanny  joining  them  at  Lichfield. 
They  returned  to  Byrkeley  Lodge  after  this,  and 
again  started  fix>m  there  in  March  to  visit  the  Moil- 
liets,  at  Smethwick,  near  Birmingham.  Mrs.  Moil- 
liet  was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Edgeworth's  old  friend 
Mr.  Keir. 

*'Mr.  MoiUiet  told  us  an  anecdote  of  Mme.  la  Com- 
tesse  de  Rumford  and  her  charming  count :  he,  one  day 
in  a  fit  of  ill-humor,  went  to  the  porter,  and  forbade  him 
to  let  into  his  house  any  of  the  friends  of  Mme.  la  Com- 
tesse  or  of  M.  Lavoisier's,  —  all  the  society  which  you 
and  I  saw  at  her  house :  they  had  been  invited  to  supper. 
The  old  porter,  all  disconsolate,  went  to  tell  the  countess 
the  order  he  had  received.  *  Well,  you  must  obey  your 
master :  you  must  not  let  them  into  the  house  ;  but  I  will 
go  down  to  your  lodge,  and,  as  each  carriage  comes,  you 
will  let  them  know  what  has  happened,  and  that  I  am 
there  to  receive  them.'  They  all  came,  and,  by  two  and 
three  at  a  time,  went  into  the  porter's  lodge  and  spent 
the  evening  with  her ;  their  carriages  lining  the  street  all 
night,  to  the  count's  infinite  mortification." 

Maria,  while  at  Mrs.  Moilliet's,  visited  "  dear,  old 
Mr.  Watt,  —  eighty-four,  and  in  perfect  possession  of 
eyes,  ears,  and  all  his  comprehensive  understanding, 
and  warm  heart.  .  .  .  Watt  is  at  this  moment  the 
best  encyclopedia  extant." 
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■he  sistETB  went  next  to  the  home  of  Lady 
liibetli  Wliitbread,  Grove  House,  at  Kensington 
Maria  fouud  Lady  Elizabeth  most  devoteit 
|er  attentions. 

r  house,  her  serrnnts,  her  carriage,  her  hoisM, 

|not  only  entirely  at  my  tlisposttl,  bnl  she  hiui  the  good- 

vt\  |)olit4}nes3  to  go  down  to  tbe  iloor  U>  dceiie  tlw 

imim  to  bftve  Charge  Brixtoic  always  witli  him  on  1^ 

OS  the  ehaking  would  be  too  much  for  bim  behind 

■carriage." 

This  old  man  was  the  servant  Mr.  Day  had  nt 
fling,  who  ploughed  a  aandy  field  under  his  oiden 
Keen  times  to  enrich  it;  Mr.  Day  having  decided 

s  the  way  to  cnUivatc  poor  soil.     After  lie  k'tt 
I  Duy,  he  went  over  to  Mr.  Edgcworth  in  Ireland. 
Vhile   Mima  Wiia  at  Lady  Whitbread's,  she  was 
la^ed  in  making  tbe  buninesB  arrangements  for 
llishing  her  father's  memoir.     Mr.  Johnson  was 
I'L't'ilcd  by  his  nephews,  Messrs.  Miles  and  Hun- 
;  Mr.  Miles  soon  withdrew  from  the  tirm.     They 
;  very  polite  and  honorable  in  all  business  inat- 
;  but  the  whole  affair  was  trj-ing  to  Miss  Edge- 
h,  who  had  always   been   spared  any  business 
IlUs  by  her  father,  who  arranged  all  the  matters 
iiig  to  publication  for  her. 
iriiig  this  visit  at  Lady  Wliitbread's,  she  met 
r  of  the  friends  made  in  her  London  visit  of 
.     She  had  a  breakfast  at  Miss  Catherine  Fan- 
e's, and  at  Mrs,  Marcet's.     At  the  latter  house 
I  met  Mr.  Mill,  the  Jiistorian,  and  father  of  Joha 
|art  Mill.    She  said  of  Mr.  Mill,  "  He  was  the  chief 


figurante  ;  not  the  least  of  a  figurante  though,  excel- 
lent in  sense  and  benevolence." 

They  were  entertained  by  the  Wilberforces,  Hopes, 
and  Lady  Lansdowne;  and^n  St.  Patrick's  Day 
they  went,  "by  appointment,  to  the  Duchess  of 
Wellington." 

^^  Nothing  could  be  more  like  Kitty  Pakenham  :  a  plate 
of  shamrocks  on  the  table ;  and,  as  she  came  forward  to 
meet  me,  she  gave  a  banch  to  me,  pressing  my  hand,  and 
saying  in  a  low  voice  with  her  sweet  smile,  '  Vous  en  Stes 
digne.'  She  asked  individually  for  all  her  Irish  friends. 
I  showed  her  what  was  said  in  my  father's  life,  and  by 
me,  of  Lord  Longfoi-d,  and  the  drawing  of  his  likeness, 
and  asked  if  his  family  would  be  pleased.  She  spoke 
very  kindly:  '  Would  do  her  father's  memory  honor ;  could 
not  bat  please  every  Pakenham.' 

**  She  was  obliging  in  directing  her  conversation  to  my 
sbters  as  well  as  myself.  She  said  she  had  purposely 
avoided  Mme.  de  Stael  in  England,  not  knowing  how  she 
might  be  received  by  the  Bourbons,  to  whom  the  duchess 
was  to  be  ambassadress.  She  found  Mme.  de  Stael  was 
well  received  at  the  Bourbon  Court,  and  consequently  she 
must  be  received  at  the  Duke  of  Wellington's.  She  ar- 
rived, and  walking  up  in  full  assembly  to  the  duchess, 
with  the  fire  of  indignation  flashing  in  her  eyes :  '  Eh ! 
Mme.  la  Duchesse,  vous  ne  me  voulez  pas  done  faire  ma 
connaissance  en  Angleterre  ?  * 

'' '  Non,  madame,  je  ne  le  voulais  pas.' 
"  ' Eh  !  comment,  madame?    Pourquoi  done  ?  ' 
"  *  C'est  que  je  vous  craignerais,  madame.' 
"  'Vous  me  craignez,  Mme.  la  Duchesse?' 
"  *  Non,  madame,  je  ne  vous  crains  plus.' 
**  Mme.  de  Stael  threw  her  arms  round  her :   '  Ah,  je 
vous  adore!' " 


■■nH  aut  the  *■  Iron  Dake " 
-  ataapk  did  not  recognise  liim. 
■fc  ti^  wbn  bet  VB&. 

jl  te  null  u)  inunicJI^iUc  muuKT  > 
rtai  dA»  b  WM :  nor  did  1  kiKF«, 
-bdoobeoota 


one  aid  finily- 

a:i  of  Lira.  aml.I'- 
i^iit  a  man  niaiifl 


i»:utj£aciul  ai>7v  WW  i^nt  hr  the  Misses 


T^  -^Jh^  rf  ZknCui£  K  - 


,.:;'V  valkj." 

jj  Tisrr  zhfj  Tiraitsi  Xc^l'ury  Park,  the  home 

.  c'-^itiiT's  &^eskdf  Mr.  auJ  Mrs.  Locke,  and 

r  E^ti^TTi's  K'^^mUT'st^i.  *•  Wootlon,"  so  weil 

I  Tii  '.:•  xlr^  readers  c4  his  Dtarr. 

fifter  this  toonU?  visit  tJ»ey  agaio  made  a  stay  at 

y   EUu^jetb   W'hiibivad's,  and   also  visited  the 

'"    ;it    IIam[«te^d.      There   was   a   good    stoiy 

Maria   "of  Lady    Breadleltane's   haviiig    licen 

I  iti  Jicr  caniaye  fa&t  asleej).  and  rolled  into  tiie 

Icli-iiuuse   of   a    hotel   in   Florence,   and   nobody 
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missing  her  for  some  time ;  and  how  they  went  to 
look  for  her,  and  ever  so  manj  carriages  had  been 
rolled  in  after  hers,  and  how  she  awakened,''  —  all  of 
which  amused  her  very  much. 

Maria  and  her  sisters,  after  another  little  visit  to 
the  Sneyds',  crossed  over  to  Ireland;  arriving  at 
Edgeworthstown  early  in  the  summer  of  1819. 
After  her  return  home  Miss  Edgeworth  continued 
to  revise  and  re-write  the  memoir  of  her  father,  and 
in  this  work  she  was  constantly  assbted  by  her  sis- 
ters. Fanny  Edgeworth  copied  it  for  her;  and  by 
September  she  was  able  to  tell  a  correspondent  that 
she  had  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  it  in  perfect 
order,  and  was  not  certain  whether  Hunter  and  they 
would  manage  to  have  it  ready  for  Christmas  or  the 
next  spring. 

The  "Popular  Tales"  were  widely  read  on  the 
Continent ;  and  translated  by  Mme.  de  Roissey  and 
another  person,  whose  name  Miss  Edgeworth  did  not 
know,  into  the  French,  they  had  a  wide  circle  of 
readers.  An  Italian  lady,  Mme.  Bianca  Milesi-Mo- 
jon,  translated  Mrs.  Barbauld's  "  Hymns,"  and  some 
of  Miss  Edgeworth's  "  Tales,"  into  the  Italian.  Mr. 
George  Ticknor  names  this  lady,  whom  he  met  in 
Paris  in  1837.  A  sketch  of  her  life  was  publislied 
by  Emile  Souvestre  in  1854. 

In  July  Miss  Edgeworth  received  the  following 
friendly  letter  from  one  whom  she  greatly  admired  and 
loved, — Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Abbotsford,  July  21, 1819. 
Mt  dear  Miss  Edgeworth, — When  tliis  shall  happen 
to  reach  your  hands,  it  will  be  accompanied  by  a  second 
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l>n  ftf  Wtdter  Scott ;  a  taS  copy,  ns  collet^rs  say,  and  ] 

Turkey  leather,  g&rnislted  with  all  sorts  of  fur    ' 

BrijipiTy,  not  quilt  so  well  lettered,  however,  as  the  old 

mitwi  originiil  edition.     lu  other  ami  more  intelli- 

I  plu-asi',  Uic  tall  coniut  of  Uiissara,  wboin  this  will 

luoe  to  you,  ia  my  dtlest  boh,  nbo  ia  now  just  leaving 

I  join  hia  regiment  in  Ireland.     I  have  cliargcil  liiai, 

?  in  hiniseif  BUllirienllj  anxious,  to  avoid  no  opjwr- 

of  making  yoor  acquaintance ;  as  to  l>e  known  lo 

imI  and  the  wise  is  by  far  the  best  privile^  be  can 

I-  from  my  eonnection  with  literatni-e.     I  have  always 

Ibe  value  of  having  access  to  persons  of  talent  and 

H  to  he  the  best  part  of  a  titerury  man's  i>n-n>gntive ; 

u  will  not  wonderii  I  am  sore,  tJiat  I  should  be  de8i^ 

a  youo<i9ter  should  have  a  share  of  the  same  benefit 

n,"   li:bl  .liYailful  Ipiid  hr:,hh  U<r  iiiiiiiy  nioiillis  }wsl, 

\  I-  I'ii.liiivil  iiiuro  p:iiii  thiin  I  tlioujilit  was  i-.)i(sistLnt 

If.     But  the  thread,  tliougb  frail  in  some  ri'SfX'it*. 

;li  in  others !  and  hci-e  am  I  with  rcucweil  healtli, 

fjiir  iiroapect  of  regniniug  my  strength,  much  es- 

1  \<\-  SLifli  a.  train  of  suffering. 

)  nut  know  when  this  will  reach  yffli,  my  son's  mo- 
riii^  iint'iTtain.  But  find  yon  where  or  when  it  will. 
I's,  ilear  51is9  Edgeworth,  from  the  sincere  ailmin'r 
|>ur  i^cuiiis.  and  of  the  patriotic  and  excellent  mamipr 
liii'li  it  luis  always  been  exerted.  In  which  cbaracU'r 
(I'ribe  nijaelf, 

Ever  yours  truly, 

Walter  Scott. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

A  YisH  from  tiie  Cam.  — ICarUi  reads  New  Booka.— Memoir  com- 
pleted.— A  Continental  Journey. — England.  —  Oxford.  —  Paris. 
—Old  Friends  re-vlsited.  — Kme.  B^camier.— Mme.  de  Pasto- 
ret.  —  CnTier.  —  Prony.  —  Other  Celebrities.  —  French  Society.  — 
Many  Changes.  —  Politics. — Hme.  de  Bnmford. — Geneva. — Do^ 
mont.— The  Moilliets.— A  Visit  at  Pregny.— Coppet  — Cha- 
moani.— A  Town  on  the  Borders  of  Lake  Geneva.  —  Visit  to 
Mme.  de  Montolien. — Again  at  Copjwt.  —  M.  de  Stael.— Memo- 
ries of  Mme.  de  Stael.  —  Maria  writes  "  Rosamond  "  at  Pregny. 
—  M.  Pictet  de  Rochemont.  —  Reviews  of  the  "  Memoir."  —  Pain- 
ful Experience  for  Maria.  — Paris. — Much  Visiting.  — A  Call 
upon  Mme.  de  Rochejaquelin. 

Ik  September  the  family  had  a  visit  from  their 
friends  the  Carrs.  Maria  was  very  fond  of  tliem. 
Miss  Carr  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Lady  Byron, 
and  all  the  Pakeuhams  were  very  much  attached  to 
her;  "though  she  had  the  misfortune  to  refuse  Sir 
Edward  "  (Pakenham),  Maria  wrote,  when  mention- 
ing this  lady. 

The  long  and  complete  rest  which  Miss  Edgcworth 
gave  her  eyes  was  attended  with  excellent  results. 
She  found  she  had  "eyes  to  read  again;"  and  the 
pleasure  was  very  great,  in  proportion  to  the  depri- 
vation she  had  suffered  in  abstaining  from  all  writing, 
even  corresponding  with  her  friends,  which  all  her 
life  was  a  source  of  great  interest  to  her.  When  she 
first  began  to  use  them,  she  said,  — 


lad  a  icfish  for  food, 
1  afnid,  — lilte  a  lalf- 


Life  of  Mme.  de  SuS." 

by  hex  coufin, 

~flf  wkom  Mme.  de  Stacl 

, '  What  Boct  of  a  woiBAii  is 

^■"00  me  sapinee,  d 

de&criptioD. 

ef  iMiy  Bnasell's 

at  this  time, 

tboagfat  it  veil 

'■^i  i^-— i  --  i?iX'.  whta  Maiii  Latl  fm- 

-  :/:r  iiiiiTt  -  Jlt2>  tr.~  And  tbe  coutinuation  of 

:  ^.t^  aM  aeeesaiT  iTTangements  for  its  pub- 

■    :i,  rirf  d^-id«d  to  tike  a  Contiii«tit±U  journey, 

irtT  ^isi^ts  FfcBiiT  u>d  Huri^t,  re-visiting  Paris, 

"rrbaf*  cring  i^nhei  south.     She  vLtited  Black 

" .■e  CTi  her  war  to  Dublin,  md  left  Ireland  earlv  in 

tlhi  this  joarnrT  Hiss  Edgeworth  first  trav- 

'.  in  a  ::e:imlKttt :  the  uen*  line  ba^~ing  been  started 

V-^f-'re   this  time  to  ply  l-elween  Dublin  and 

-  head.     Her descrij-tion  of  the  '^ji^ffing"  motion, 

h  ,-he  disliked  very  much,  she  said  "was  like 

-liiike  Kit  in  a  carria^  when  a  pig  is  scratcliiiig 

■  If  a^inst  the  hind-wheel,  while  waiting  at  an 

<  iiuwloor."     Certainly  only  a  constant  traveller 

iland  could  have  more  aptly  described  the  motion 

.■iinall  steamboat. 


r^^ 
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On  their  way  through  England,  they  visited  the 
Watts.  Old  Mr.  Watt  had  recently  died.  Some  one 
told  her  the  following  epitaph,  which  she  considered 
worth  copying :  — 

**AbSo  liTed,  80  did  So  die. 
So»8ol    Did  he  so?    So  let  him  die." 

This  was  caused  by  the  premium  offered  by  a  citi- 
zen of  London,  of  the  name  of  Soj  who  desired  an 
epitaph  on  his  odd  name. 

The  party  stopped  at  Oxford,  and  saw  the  colleges 
and  town.  There  some  one  told  Maria  an  anecdote 
of  the  visit  of  the  prince  regent,  and  the  emperor  of 
Russia.  When  the  royal  persons  entered  the  theatre 
at  Oxford,  it  was  "  filled  in  every  part ;  but  such  was 
the  hush  you  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop,  till  the 
prince  put  his  foot  upon  the  threshold,  when  the 
whole  assembly  rose  with  a  tremendous  shout  of 
applause.  The  prince  was  supremely  gratified,  and 
said  to  the  emperor  of  Russia,  *  You  heard  the  Lon- 
don mob  hoot  me,  but  you  see  how  I  am  received  by 
the  young  gentlemen  of  England.' " 

The  party  arrived  at  Paris  the  last  week  in  April, 
and  found  many  old  friends  delighted  to  welcome 
them.  Maria  found  Mme.  de  Pastoret  just  the  same 
in  her  cordial  greeting,  and  "little  changed"  by  the 
years  that  had  passed  since  they  last  met.  She  met 
Humboldt,  dined  at  Cuvier's,  and  went  often  to  the 
Delesserts.  They  also  renewed  their  acquaintance 
with  Mme.  Rdcamier.  They  went  to  her  "at  her 
convent,  L'Abbaye  aux  Bois,  up  seventy-eiglit  steps, 
—  all  came  in  with  the  asthma ;  elegant  room,  and 
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as  elegant  as  ever,"  though  "no  longer  rich 
prosperous."  —  "SheisstiU  beautiful,"  she  wrote 
I  "still  dresses  herself  and  her  little  room 
elegant  siuiplicity,  aud  lives  in  a  convent  only 
use  it  is  cheap  and  respectable.  M.  R^camier 
1   liv  I   not   been   separated   by 

thii       .lie."     Tbia  sounds  curiously 

i-speaking  people,  wbo  think  '•  mis- 

I  unite   a   husband   and  wife   more 

-.ij  -,  \ju\,  uieie  was  no  love  between  Mme.  E^ca- 

.  and  her  husband. 

.it  the  house  of  Cuvier,  Maria  met  many  old  friends, 

,.id  made  many  new  ones  among  the  scientific  men 

of  Frante.     Among  the  good  friends  who  recalled 

the  days  of  their  earlier  visit,  she  met  M.  Prony ;  "  as 

like  an  honest  water-dog  as  ever."     She  describes 

Cuvier  and  Prony  in  a  graphic  manner,  and  the  good 

talk  they  had. 

"Cuvier  and  Prony  talking,  —  Prony,  with  bia  hair 
nearly  in  my  plate,  was  telling  me  most  entertainiug 
anecdotes  of  Bonaparte ;  and  Cuvier,  with  hia  head  nearly 
meeting  him,  talking  as  hard  as  he  could,  not  striving  to 
show  learning  or  wit,  quite  the  contrary,  —  frank,  open- 
hearted  genius,  delighted  to  bo  together  at  home. 

"  Both  Cuvier  and  Prony  agreed  that  Bonaparte  never 
could  bear  to  have  any  answer  but  a  decided  one.  '  One 
day,'  said  Cuvier,  '  I  nearly  ruined  myself  by  consider- 
ing before  I  answered.  He  asked  me,  "  Faut-il  introduire 
le  Bucre  de  betterave  en  France?"  —  "  D'abord,  sire,  U 
faut  songer  ai  vos  colonies"  —  "Faut-il  avoir  le  aucre 
de  betterave  en  France?"  —  "Mais,  sire,  il  faut  exam- 
iner"—  "Bah!  ]e  le  demanderai  & Bertliollet.  "' 


f  ^^^^^Hronic  mode  of  insisting  on  learning 

V:^ .  ^        ^ftls  had  its  inconvenience.     One  day 

^^.^    4^*_  J  V  of  tlie  woods  at  Fontainebleau, '  How 

'.  ^^ j^^^        i^  here? '    The  master,  an  honest  man, 

'^^^^^         ^ect.     '  Bah ! '  and  the  under-master  came 

^^%^        j-Baid  any  number  that  came  into  his  head. 

•Mediately  took  the  mastership  from  the  first, 

ift  to  the  second.     '  Qu'arrivait-il  ? '  continued 

?  The  rogue  who  gave  the  guess-answer  was  soon 

jut  catting  down  and  selling  quantities  of  trees; 

Jonaparte  had  to  take  the  rangership  from  him,  and 

.  uatate  the  honest  hesitater.' 

**Ftooy  is,  you  know,  one  of  the  most  absent  men 
Jive.  ^Onoe/  he  told  me,  ^I  was  in  a  carriage  with 
Bonaparte  and  Gren.  Caffarelli :  it  was  at  the  time  he  was 
going  to  Egypt.  He  asked  me  to  go.  I  said  I  could 
BOt;  tbat  is*  I  would  not.  And,  when  I  had  said  these 
wotdsv  I  fell  into  a  reverie,  collecting  in  my  own  head  all 
the  reasons  I  could  for  not  going  to  Egypt.  All  this 
time  Bonaparte  was  going  on  with  some  confidential  com- 
munication to  me  of  his  secret  intentions  and  views ;  and 
when  it  was  ended,  te  seal  mot,  Arabie,  m*avait  frappi 
VoreUle,  Alors  je  voudrais  m*avoir  arracJi^e  les  checeux; 
making  the  motion  so  to  do,  pour  pouvoir  me  rappeler  ce 
qu*U  venait  me  dire.  But  I  never  could  recall  one  single 
word  or  idea.'  — '  Why  did  you  not  ask  Caffarelli  after- 
wards?'—  ^I  dared  not,  because  I  should  have  betrayed 
myself  to  him.'" 

Prony  told  Miss  Edgeworth,  that  during  Boiifi- 
parte^s  Spanish  war  he  employed  him  to  make 
logaritluns,  astronomical,  and  nautical  tables,  on  a 
magnificent  scale.  Prony  found  that  to  exccuto 
what  was  required  of  him  would  take  him  and  all 
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A  stud;  of  habu  edqewob: 

I  as  olegftiit  as  ever,"  though  "  no  longer  rial 

I  liriiRIJonms." — "She  is  still  beautiful,"  she  wrotS  1 

"  still  dresses  herself  aTid  her  little 
1  elfgaut  simplicity,  and  lives  in  a  convent  only  | 
Jtuse  it  is  cheap  and  respectable.  M.  R^camier  , 
Itill  living:  they  have  not  been  separated  by 
n  thing  but  misfortune,"  This  sounds  curiously 
ligh  to  English-speaking  people,  who  thiiUi  "niis- 
'  should  unite  a  husband  and  wife  more 
fcly;  but  there  was  no  love  between  Mnie.  R^ca- 
\  and  her  husband. 

It  the  house  of  Cuvier,  Maria  met  many  old  friends, 
1  made  many  new  ones  among  the  scientilic  mea 
France.  Among  the  good  &iends  who  recalled  I 
|i!.ns  (if  Ibi'ircarlicr  visit,  she  met  M.  Prony;"ii3 
11  lioHivst  wutcr-diig  as  ever."  She  describes 
r  iiiul  Prony  in  a  graphic  mamier,  and  the  good 
I  they  had. 

Olivier  and  Prony  talking,  —  Prony,  with  hia  hair 
y  in  my  plate,  was  tilling  me  moat  eutertainiag 
lutes  or  Ilouaparte;  anil  Cuvier,  with  his  hoarl  Dearly 
iiig  him,  talking  as  hard  as  lie  could,  not  striviug  to 
li'iimiug  or  wit,  quite  the  contrary,  —  frank,  oiJco- 
eil  genius,  dehglited  to  be  togetlier  at  home. 
Illotli  Cuvier  and  Prony  agreetl  that  Bonaparte  never 
ir  to  have  any  answer  but  a  decided  one.  '  One 
.1  Cuvier,  '  I  nearly  ruineil  myself  by  considor- 
|iefore  I  answered.  He  asked  me,  "  Faut-il  iulroduire 
lie  hetlorave  en  France?  "  —  "  D'abord,  sue,  il 
TVT  SI  vua  colonies"  — "  Faut-il  avoir  le  sucre 
(etterave  en  France?"  —  "Mais,  sire,  il  faut  eiam- 
"  Bah  1  je  le  (tcmonderoi  &,  BertholleU  "  ' 
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'^  This  despotic,  laconic  mode  of  insisting  on  learning 
every  thing  in  two  words  had  its  inconvenience.  One  day 
he  asked  the  master  of  the  woods  at  Fontaineblean, '  How 
many  acres  of  wood  here?  *  The  master,  an  honest  man, 
stopped  to  recollect.  ^  Bah ! '  and  the  nnder-master  came 
forward,  and  said  any  number  that  came  into  his  head. 
Bonaparte  immediately  took  the  mastership  from  the  first, 
and  gave  it  to  the  second.  ^  Qu'arrivait-il  ? '  continued 
Prony.  *  The  rogue  who  gave  the  guess-answer  was  soon 
found  out  cutting  down  and  selling  quantities  of  trees ; 
and  Bonaparte  had  to  take  the  rangership  from  him,  and 
re-instate  the  honest  hesitater.' 

^^  Prony  is,  you  know,  one  of  the  most  absent  men 
alive.  *  Once,'  he  told  me,  *  I  was  in  a  carriage  with 
Bonaparte  and  Gen.  Caffarelli :  it  was  at  the  time  he  was 
going  to  Egypt.  lie  asked  me  to  go.  I  said  I  could 
not ;  that  is,  I  would  not.  And,  when  I  had  said  these 
words,  I  fell  into  a  reverie,  collecting  in  ray  own  head  all 
the  reasons  I  could  for  not  going  to  Egypt.  Ail  this 
time  Bonaparte  was  going  on  with  some  confidential  com- 
munication to  me  of  his  secret  intentions  and  views ;  and 
when  it  was  ended,  le  seul  vioty  Arable^  m* avail  frapp^ 
VoreiUe.  Alors  je  voudrais  m*avoir  arracJide  les  cheveux; 
making  the  motion  so  to  do,  pour  poxivoir  me  rappeler  ce 
qu*il  venait  me  dire.  But  I  never  could  recall  one  single 
wonl  or  idea.'  — '  Why  did  you  not  ask  Caffarelli  after- 
wards ?  '  —  *  I  dared  not,  because  I  should  have  betrayed 
myself  to  him. 


t  ft 


Prony  told  Miss  Edgeworth,  tliat  during  Bona- 
parte's Spanish  war  he  emj)loye(l  him  to  make 
logarithms,  astronomical,  and  nautical  tables,  on  a 
magnificent  scale.  Prony  found  that  to  execute 
what  was  required  of  him  would  take  him  and  all 


A  SrUOT  or  XAMLX  KDGEWOBrTH. 


piuLosopfaen  of   Pmuce   •  faaDdred   and  fiftj 
Ife  was  veiy  imliAppT,  hsTing  to  do  vitli  a  I 
who  miWd  have  hie  will  exeealed.    When  the  | 
:  Toiume  of  Smith's  "  Wealth  of  yatioos "  fell  i 
Ji  tud  htioflf.  hx>  opeoed  □□  the  diyisioD  of  Ubor^ 
I  UTorite  pia-makii^ :  **Ha.ba!  ToiUkmoDaffitire:   ' 
(  calcnles  oomme  on  &it  les  jpixtg1e$!'' 
1  be  drridcd  the  labor  tnunig  two  btmdred  tnen, 
I  tlw  nmple  mles  at  antb- 
~[  in  oae  large  boUding; 
I  worlxd  oa,  aod  tbc  tatflen 


■iae  E^cwnrtfa  spoke  French  with  as  mtich  ease 

I  fliiencT  aa  Ecglcsh ;  aad  one  evening  bbe  audi 

'  reiT  enCectaining'  bj  some  remarks  on  pecul- 

,  o£  the   Fxeneh  laagiu^e.  and  the  ase  of 

ine  and  fetninioe  words,  when  a  lad^  nther 

.himc'-I,  "Ell-,'  :'-iic  Jej  cakmbourgs  (Liiis 


?  fnilowing  remarks  about  the  conversation  at 
I  Duchesse  d'E^cars's  vnll  give  one  an  idea  of  the 

]ill-talk  of  Parisian  fai^hionable  society :  — 

e  hnve  soon  Mile.  Wars  lirice.  or  thrice  rather,  ia 

[aria^re  lie  Figaro,'  and  in  the  little  pieces  of  '  Le 

siins  Araoiir.'  and  '  La  Jeunesse  ile  Iletiri  Cinq.' 

mire  her  exceedingly.     In  petit  comiti   the  oilier 

t  ihc  DucLesse  d'Escars'a,  a  discussion  look  place 

a  the  Dtichesse  de  la  Force,  lUarmont,  and  I'ozm 

|lorgi»,  on  the  bon  tt  mnuvais  ton  at  different  expres- 

•inesociftr  is  an  exprc-saion  botirgtoiae;  you  may 

?  coMpo'jiiie   or   ia   liaule  aociiti.      '  Vo3A  da 

■iices,'    as    Mine.    d'Kacars   said.     Such   a   wonderful 


^ 
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jabberiog  as  these  grandees  made  about  these  small 
matters !  It  pat  me  in  mind  of  a  conversation  in  ^  The 
World'*  on  good  company,  which  we  all  used  to  ad- 
mire.'* 

Maria  met  Mme.  Swetchine,  the  celebrated  writer. 
She  says  of  her,  *^  Mme.  Swetchlne,  a  Russian,  is  one 
of  the  cleverest  women  I  ever  heard  converse."  Of 
another  Russian,  Rostopchin,  she  said,  he.  declared 
^he  would  represent  Russian  civilization  by  a  naked 
man  looking  at  himself  in  a  gilt-framed  mirror." 

Maria  met  Benjamin  Constant  at  a  friend's  house. 
She  said,  — 

^'I  do  not  like  him  at  all:  his  countenance,  voice, 
manner,  and  conversation  are  all  disagreeable  to  me. 
He  is  a  fair,  whithkyAooking  man  (««c),  very  near- 
sighted, with  spectacles  which  seem  to  pinch  his  nose. 
.  .  .  He  has  been  well  called  the  Mros  des  brochures. 
We  sat  beside  one  another,  and  I  think  we  felt  a  mutual 
antipathy.  On  the  other  side  of  me  was  Roycr-Collai-cl, 
suffering  with  toothache  and  swelled  face ;  but,  notwith- 
stauding  the  distortion  of  the  swelling,  the  natural  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance,  and  the  strength  and  sincerity  of 
his  soul,  made  their  way ;  and  the  frankness  of  his  char- 
acter, and  the  plain  superiority  of  his  talents,  were  mani- 
fest in  five  minutes'  conversation." 

Mme.  Le  Brun,  who  was  then  painting  the  por- 
trait of  the  Princess  Potemkin,  pleased  Maria  very 
much  by  her  vivacity,  and  animated  talk  about  her 
varied  experiences.  "Mme.  Le  Brun  is  sixty-six, 
with  great  vivacity  as  well  as  genius,  and  better 
worth  seeing  than  her  pictures ;  for,  though  they  are 
speaking,  she  speaks,  and  s}>eaks  uncommonly  well." 


A  BTUDV  OF  KARIA  BDOEWOBTH. 

IliMi  EJ^worth  WTis  verj"  niixious  as  to  tlie  man- 
which  the  memoir  of  her  father  would  U 
tived  by  her  friends  and  the  puliliu.  She  «m 
Ih  gTiitificd  by  an  appreciative  letter  from  Mrs. 

:oii.  who  toid  her  how  much  she  liked  the  book. 

roplii'd.— 

I  You  can  eenrM^Iy  conceive  the  pleosnre  wlich  tiic 
I  have  juat  ri-ccived  from  you  has  given  me.  lu  1 

I  BO   auxions  to  know  what   you  and  Sophy  thiw^Vt 

.'  published  momoirs :    tlie  irrometiialile  words  oiu« 

llie  [irpss,  I  knew  the  bappiocsa  of  my  life  wu  it 

Even  if  nil  the  rc§t  of  the  worid  had  praised  It> 

I  you  hod  been  dissatisfied,  how  miserable  I  iAksiM 

■  hcon  I  Evoryhofty.  of  every  decree  of  rank  anil 
il.  »li<.  Ii;is  iv„(l  tiie  ■-Mi'i.i.-iVs,'  ^iftiUs  of  tli.'m  in 
iiii.sL  -viilirjiiijT  mill  0.>lij;!ilful  niuuiii-r.  TL.tei' «liO 
'  li\r<l  oil  i  I  id  Iv  ill  mil  circuiuittnnM's  have  altraya  fixed 
li.wf  wliiili  nf  slmulil  have  couaiderwl  aa  most  curi- 

Mr.  Miiltlms,  this  niorninfr,  s|Hike  most  highly  of 
11(1  <if  its  lisL'ful  tfnileney.  lioth  in  a  piililic  and  jirivate 
.     Mneh  as  I  liave  dreadi-d  having  it  siHjkeii  of,  all  I 

■  yi't  liL'anl  has  been  what  best  comiwneuted  for  all 
mxiety  1  Lave  felt.*' 

I'liile  Mids  Edgeworth  was  \nsiting  nt  the  coiin- 
iniiso  of  M.  de  Vindtj,  La  Celle,  she  worked  in 
•arly  morning  hours  at  "  Rosamond ; "  and  Mr. 
liter  began  at  once  to  print  it  in  July. 

|A11  had  BO  changed  from  what  it  had  been  when  Mr. 

rorth  was  banished  from  Paria  because  Bonaitarte 

^ed  him  to  be  the  Ahb.5  Edgcworth's  brother,  that 

I  lieitig  considered  couuectious  uf  the  Abb^  de  Fir- 
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iDOUDt  was  a  passport  for  Maria  and  her  sisters  to  many 
of  the  houses  of  the  ancienne  noblesse;  and  they  were 
specially  invited  to  see  a  picture  at  Mme.  de  Canmont's 
of  the  Ducbesse  d'  Angouleme  attending  the  Abb^  Edge- 
worth's  death-bed. 

''They  always  spoke  of  the  Abb6  Edge  worth  as  the 
Abb^  de  Firmount,  which  name  he  had  taken  because  of 
the  difficulty  the  French  found  in  the  w  and  th;  Edge- 
valz  being  the  usual  attempt  at  the  name.  At  one  house 
a  valet,  after  Maria  had  several  times  repeated  to  him 
' Eklgeworth,'  exclaimed,  'Ah!  je  renonce  k  9a,' and 
throwing  open  the  door  of  the  salon  announced  Mme, 
Maria  et  mademoiselles  ses  soeurs,** 

Many  were  the  changes  observed  by  Maria  in  the 
society  of  Paris.    She  wrote,  — 

"A  great  change  has  taken  place  [in  French  society]. 
The  men  huddle  together  now  in  France  as  they  used 
to  do  in  England,  talking  politics,  with  their  backs  to  the 
women,  in  a  comer  or  even  in  the  middle  of  tlie  room, 
without  minding  them  in  the  least :  and  the  ladies  com- 
plain and  look  disconsolate,  and  many  ask  *  if  tliis  l)e 
Paris  ; '  and  others  scream  Ultra  nonsense  or  Liberal  non- 
sense, to  make  themselves  of  consequence,  and  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  gentlemen." 

When  Miss  Edgeworth  visited  Paris,  in  1803, 
with  her  father,  she  especially  remarked  on  tlie 
absence  of  scandal,  and  the  freedom  from  political 
questions,  which  distinguished  the  tone  of  conversa- 
tion. This  was  before  she  was  aware  of  the  entire 
suppression  of  thought  and  the  espionage  of  the? 
government.     On  her  return  to  Paris,  in  1820,  she 
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was  greatly  struck  with  the  change  in  social  affairs. 
Party  spirit  ran  high ;  and  the  verb  poHtiquer,  '•  to  talk 
politics,"  hail  been  coined  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
day.  In  1803  all  were  glad  to  find  them  selves 
safely  among  their  friends  and  in  their  old  hmues. 
The  recent  horrors  of  the  Revolution  had  subdued 
and  softened  the  uatuial  levity  of  the  people.  The 
aristocratic  dwellers  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain 
had  learned  that  tliey  were  human,  and  could  meet 
on  terms  o£  comparative  civility  the  new  nobles  of 
Napoleon,  raised  from  the  very  dregs  of  the  people, 
—  from  commou  soldiers  perhaps,  who  each  carried, 
08  Napier  said  not  long  after,  "  a  marshal's  baton  in 
his  knapsack."  The  autocratic  rule  of  Napoleon 
fiubdncd  the  spirits  and  iiuppresscd  the  tongues  of 
the  opponents  of  his  government.  This  gave  litera- 
ture and  science  the  greater  opportunity  to  assert 
their  sway  and  manifest  their  charms.  Now  all  was 
different.  The  Liberal  or  Constitutional  party  was 
divided  from  the  Ultras  by  a  strong  line  of  demarka- 
tion :  the  society  of  the  two  parties  was  almost 
entirely  distinct.  There  were  a  few  favored  indi- 
viduals whom  one  met  at  the  salom  of  both  the 
returned  £migrSs,  and  in  the  houses  of  the  Constitu- 
tionals. These  inventors  of  imaginary  constitutions 
delighted  to  call  themselves  by  this  name,  hut  the 
Bourbons  contemptuously  named  them  the  "Lib- 
erals." 

Maria  was  often  much  interested  in  hearing  in  the 
s&lne  evening  the  very  opposite  opinions  expressed 
by  the  adherents  of  these  parties ;  as  she  frequently 
visiteuVa  »alon  of  some  lady  of  the  ancien  r^gimet 
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and  then  went  among  the  ^^ Liberals"  for  a  while 
before  returning  home.  Her  sympathies  were  not 
enlisted  on  either  side;  but  she  found  much  to 
attract  and  please  her  in  the  variety  of  thought,  the 
interchange  of  experience,  and  the  novelty  of  the 
views  she  heard.  The  old  aristocracy  were  charmed 
with  the  culture  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  and  her  knowl- 
edge of  old  French  classical  literature;  and  this 
opened  the  way  for  long  and  agreeable  conversa- 
tions on  the  earlier  days  of  their  lives.  Many  a 
strange  and  romantic  adventure,  many  of  the  terri- 
ble events  of  the  early  days  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, were  told  her  by  those  who  had  actually  played 
a  part  in  those  dreadful  scenes. 

The  ready  sympathy  and  genuine  interest  which 
Miss  Edgeworth  always  showed  in  conversation,  her 
excellent  powers  as  a  good  listener,  made  one  of  the 
special  charms  of  her  friendship.  Those  who  were 
struck  at  first  by  her  wit,  ready  humor,  and  genius, 
were  always  impressed  with  the  fact  that  she  was  as 
good  a  listener  as  a  talker.  Among  the  scientific 
men  who  had  been  employed  and  patronized  by 
Napoleon  I.,  Maria  found  many  friends ;  for  she  had 
a  strong  admiration  for  the  genius  of  the  emperor, 
and  had  hardly  seen  enough  of  the  corruption  of  his 
government  to  realize  the  state  of  affairs  which  his 
usurpation  had  entailed  on  France.  She  expressed 
herself  9i  nettemewt^  as  one  of  his  adherents  said,  that 
the  men  who  still  clung  to  his  memory  and  admired 
his  capacity  for  rule  enjoyed  telling  her  of  their 
affairs,  as  Prony  did  in  describing  his  method  of 
making  calculations  to  order. 


A   STUDY  OF  MARIA   EDGEWOETH. 

Ilias  Edgeworth  saw  all  sides  of  the  social  life  of 

i,  and  many  years  after  ahe  referred  to  her  oini 

Itrrieiices  in  writing  her  story  of  "  Helen."    Shs 

s  thus  to  the  sad  changes  then  existing  in  iha 

lety  of  Paris :  — 

■  Ltuly  Dnvcuunt,'  turning  to  a  French  gentleman, 

of  tlio  alterations  she  hod  observed  wbcn  sbe  ma 

I  at  Paris,  Irom  the  overwhelming  violence  of  pty 

a  all  sides.     '  Dreadfully  true,'  the  French  geBilL" 

J  re|)UciI :  '  party  spirit,  taking  every  I'rotean  iom, 

■11^  itself  liy  a  hundret]  names,  and  with  a  llionxaDil 

i  aad  wntehwords.  wliii^b  would  be  too  riiliculcus 

Ibey  were  not  too  terrible ;   domestic  happinesB  dis- 

;   all  society  disordered,  disoi^anized ;  literatore 

u  1-1  sii]iiim-t  lu'i-self,  st'drCL'ly  aiipi'ai'iiiL:  in  c"'^'" 

-  all  i)i-i.'t-luLled,  suiKTSL'ded,  by  Lhc  ixililics  of  the 

1 1-ady  Davenant  joined  with  liim  in  his  regrets,  and 
T'd  that  she  feared  society  in  England  would  aooii  I* 
i^'lit  to  tlic  same  condition. 

■No,'    said    the  French  gentleman,    'English  luliM 

never  be  so  vohomcnt  oa  my  countrywomen :  UifJ 

iici'er  liL-come,  I  bope,  like  some  of  our  lady  polili- 

s.  "(|ui  liuileut  comme  les  demons,"  ' 

I  Lady  Cecilia  said,  that,  from  what  she  had  seen  at 

L'  WAS  persuaded,  that,  if  the  ladies  did  bawl  loo 

as  because  the  gentlemen  did  not  listen  to  them; 

\  aliove  half  the  party- violence  which  appeared  in  the 

II  belles  was  merely  dramatic,  to  pro<luce  a  acnsa- 

I,  and  draw  tbe  gentlemen  from  the  black  "pefofona"  in 

Jc'h  tlicy  gnthereil,  bacli  to  their  proper  positions  roand 

Mi''^'iihiiih  of  the  fail  ladies." 


^Tbe  Emigrants  spoke  of  the  Liberals  with  the  bit- 
terest detestation,  as  revolutionary  monsters.  The 
Liberals  spoke  of  Ultras  as  bigoted  idiots ;  as  one  of 
them  said  of  a  lady,  celebrated  in  1808  as  a  wit  and 
brilliant  eonverser,  *^  Autrefois  elle  avait  de  Tesprit, 
— mais  elle  est  devenu  Ultra,  devote  et  bete." 

Before  leaving  Paris  the  sisters  paid  one  visit 
which  amused  them.  They  ^  received  a  note  from 
Mme.  Lavoisier, — Mme.  de  Rumford  I  mean, — tell- 
ing us  that  she  had  just  arrived  in  Paris,  and  warmly 
bq^ging  to  see  us.  Bejoiced  was  I  that  my  sisters 
should  have  this  glimpse  of  her,  and  off  we  drove  to 
her ;  but  I  must  own  that  we  were  disappointed  in  this 
Tisit,  for  there  was  a  i|ort  of  eh^ness,  and  a  sawdust 
kind  of  unconnected  outrshortness,  in  her  manner, 
which  we  could  not  like.  She  was  almost  in  the 
dark,  with  one  ballooned  lamp,  and  a  semi-circle  of 
black  men  round  her  sofet,  on  which  she  sat  cush- 
ioned up  for  conversation;  and  a  very  odd  course 
she  gave  to  it, — on  some  wife's  separation  from 
her  husband;  and  she  took  the  wife's  part,  and 
went  on  for  a  long  time  in  a  shrill  voice,  proving 
that  where  a  husband  and  wife  detested  each  other, 
they  should  separate,  and  asserting  that  it  must 
always  be  the  man's  fault  when  it  comes  to  this 
pass.  She  ordered  another  lamp,  that  the  gentle- 
men might,  as  she  said,  see  my  sisters'  pretty  faces ; 
and  the  light  came  in  time  to  see  the  smiles  of  the 
gentlemen  at  her  matrimonial  maxims."  They  went 
again,  and  found  her  "very  agreeable"  on  that 
occasion. 

Among  other  friends  whom  they  met  in  Paris  was 
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Tom  Mooie,  who  was  living  in  the  Champs  Elyaiensu 
He  received  a  note  firom  Miss  Edgeworih,  asking 
to  call  upon  her;  and  a  few  days  later  she  invited 
to  join  a  party  to  the  Marquis  d'  Osmonds  at  Chate- 
ray.  He  tells  a  story  of  the  husband  of  one  of 
Maria's  sisters.  He  wanted  to  ask  for  ^pump- 
water/'  and  looked  in  the  dictionary  for  ^pump,'' 
and,  finding  **  eiearpin  "  (which  means  a  light  shoe), 
asked  for  ^  uearpin  eau^ 

Miss  Edgeworth  had  long  promised  herself  and  the 
Moilliets  that  she  would  visit  them  at  Greneva,  and 
therefore  the  sisters  left  Paris  late  in  July  for  Switz- 
erland. 

Maria's  first  impressions  of  Mont  Blanc,  she  said, 
"  will  remain  an  era  in  my  life,  —  a  new  idea,  a  new 
feeling  standing  alone  in  my  mind." 

They  made  an  excursion  to  Chamouni,  in  company 
with  several  friends.  Dumont  was  with  them  con- 
stantly during  their  stay  in  Switzerland;  and  M.  Pic- 
tet,  Maria  found  "  as  kind,  as  active,  and  as  warm- 
hearted as  ever."  At  Chamouni  they  met  Arago,  the 
noted  astronomer.  At  a  delightful  dinner  at  Mrs. 
Marcet's,  Miss  Edgeworth  met  M.  Dumont^  M.  and 
Mme.  Provost,  M.  de  la  Rive,  M.  Bonstetten,  M.  de 
CandoUe,  the  noted  botanist,  "  a  particularly  agree- 
able man." 

Miss  Edgeworth  enjoyed  much  the  renewal  of  her 
intimacy  with  M.  Dumqnt.  She  found  him  "  very 
kind  and  cordial :  he  seems  to  enjoy  universal  con- 
sideration here ;  and  he  loves  Mont  Blanc,  next  to 
Bentham,  above  all  created  things." 
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<'  He  speaks  in  the  kindest,  most  tender  and  affection- 
ate manner  of  oor  *  Memoirs :  *  he  sajrs  he  hears  from 
England,  and  from  all  who  have  read  them,  that  they 
have  produced  the  effect  we  wished  and  hoped.  The 
mannacript  had  interested  him,  he  said,  so  deeply,  that 
with  all  his  efforts  he  could  not  pnt  himself  in  Uie  place 
of  the  indifferent  public/' 

This  period  of  social  life  in  Greneva  has  been 
called  the  ^Augustan  age''  of  that  city  by  those 
who  knew  its  attractions  well.  An  unusual  number 
of  eminent  scientific  and  literary  people  formed  its 
society,  and  a  generous  and  unostentatious  hospi- 
tality was  characteristic  of  its  inhabitants.  Tliere 
were  charming  re-unions  in  the  summer  evenings,  by 
moonlight,  on  lawns  sloping  to  the  banks  of  the 
lake ;  and  other  entertainments  in  the  old  city  itself 
gave  a  constant  variety  to  the  days  passed  there. 
The  drives  also  were  charming ;  and  after  an  early 
morning  excursion  from  Pregny,  the  home  of  the 
Moilliets,  they  found  themselves  for  the  first  time  at 
Coppet,  made  classic  ground  by  the  memory  of 
Mme.  de  Stael,  then,  alas  I  no  more.    Maria  wrote,  — 

**  All  the  rooms  inhabited  by  Mme.  de  Stael,  we  could 
not  think  of  as  common  rooms:  they  have  a  classical 
power  over  the  mind ;  and  this  was  heightened  by  the 
strong  attachment  and  respect  for  her  memoiy  shown  in 
every  word  and  look,  and  silence^  by  her  son,  and  her 
friend  Miss  Randall.  He  is  correcting  for  the  press  '  Les 
Dix  Annies  d'Exil.*  M.  de  Stael,  after  breakfast,  took 
us  a  delightful  walk  through  the  grounds,  which  he  is 
improving  with  good  taste  and  judgment.     lie  told  me 
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that  liis  mother  never  gJivc  any  work  to  tlie  pulilic  in  the 
form  in  which  she  originally  comixtSLil  it :  she  changi-d 
tbc  juraugcment  and  cxpri.>ssion  of  her  thoughts  with 
such  facility,  and  was  so  liUle  attached  to  her  own  flrst 
views  of  the  subject,  that  often  a  work  was  eomiilelcly 
remodelled  by  her  while  passing  through  the  press.  Her 
father  disliked  to  see  her  make  any  formal  preparations 
for  writing  when  she  was  young ;  so  that  siic  used  often 
to  write  on  the  comer  of  the  chimney-piece,  or  on  a 
pasteboard  held  in  her  hand,  and  always  iii  the  room  with 
otiicrs,  for  her  father  could  not  Ix'or  her  to  be  out 
of  the  room  :  and  this  habit  of  writing  witliout  prepare* 
tion  shi.'  preserved  ever  afterwanls.  M.  de  IStael  told  me 
of  a  curious  interview  he  bad  with  Bonaparte  when  he 
was  enraged  with  his  mother,  who  had  published  remarks 
on  his  goi'emmcnt,  conclmling  with  'Eh  bien!  vous  avcz 
raisoD  ainsi  je  0009019,  qu'un  flis  doit  toujours  faire  la 
ddfcQse  dc  sa  m6re;  mais  cnfin,  si  monsieur  veut  dcrire 
des  libcllea,  il  faut  aller  en  Angleterre.  Ou  hien,  s'il 
cherche  la  gloire,  c'est  en  Angleterre  qu'il  faut  aller. 
C'est  Angleterre  ou  la  France  —  il  n'j  a  que  ces  deux 
pays  en  Eurojie  —  dans  le  monde ! '  .  .  . 

"  M.  de  Stael  called  his  little  brother,  Alphonse  Roeca, 
to  introduce  him  to  ns :  he  is  a  pleasing,  gentle- looking, 
ivory-pale  boy,  with  dark-blue  ej'es,  not  the  least  like 
Mmc.  de  Stael.  M.  de  Stael  speaks  English  perfectly, 
and  with  the  air  of  an  English  man  of  fashion." 

After  the  delightful  trip  to  Chaniouni,  a  tour 
round  the  Lake  of  Geneva  was  proposed  and  made 
by  the  sisters,  accompanied  by  M.  Dumont.  They 
travelled  "in  one  of  the  carriages  of  the  country, 
8  mixture  of  a  sociable  and  an  Irish  jingle,  with 
some  resemblance  to  a  hearse."    While  at  Lausanne 
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the  party  made  a  visit,  Sept.  16,  to  the  author  of  a 
once  famous  novel.  Maria  described  their  difficul- 
ties in  an  amusing  letter :  — 

^'  Our  first  object  this  morning  was  to  see  Mme.  dc 
Montolieu,  the  author  of  ^Caroline  de  Lichfeld,'  to 
whom  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction.  She  was  not  at 
Lausanne,  we  were  told,  but  at  her  country-house,  Bus- 
signy,  about  a  league  and  a  half  from  the  town.  We  had 
a  delicious,  fine  morning;  and  through  romantic  lanes, 
and  up  and  down  hills,  till  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  a  ploughed  field,  when  the  coachman's  pride  of 
ignorance  had  to  give  up,  and  he  had  to  beg  his  way  to 
Bussigny,  a  village  of  scattered  Swiss  cottages  high 
upon  rocks,  with  far-spreading  prospect  below.  In  the 
court  of  the  house  which  we  were  told  was  Mme.  de 
Montolieu's,  we  saw  a  lady,  of  a  tail,  upright,  active- 
looking  figure,  with  much  the  appearance  of  a  gentle- 
woman ;  but  we  could  not  think  that  this  was  Mme.  de 
Montolieu,  l)ecause  for  the  last  half-hour  Dumont,  impa- 
tient at  our  losing  our  way,  had  been  saying  she  must  be 
too  old  to  receive  us.  '  She  was  very  old  thirty  years 
ago :  she  must  be  qiiatre-viiigty  at  least ;  *  at  last  it  came 
to  ^  quatre'Vingt'dix.*  This  lady  did  not  look  above  fifty. 
She  came  to  the  carriage  as  it  stopped,  and  asked *\vliom 
we  wished  to  see.  The  moment  I  saw  her  cjts,  I  knew 
it  was  Mme.  de  Montolieu  ;  and,  stooping  down  from  tlie 
open  carriage,  I  put  into  her  hand  the  letter  of  introduc- 
tion and  our  card.  She  never  opened  the  note ;  but  the 
instant  her  eye  had  glanced  uix)n  the  card,  she  lepeatcd 
the  name  with  a  voice  of  joyful  welcome.  I  jumped  out 
of  the  carriage ;  and  she  embraced  me  so  cordially,  and 
received  my  sisters  so  kindly,  and  M.  Dumont  so  politely, 
that  we  were  all  at  ease  and  ac(|uainted   and   delighted 
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n-  wc>  vera  half>way  up^tairB.     Wliile  stw  wpiit  icU 
uiUycli umber  Tor  a  basket  of  peacfaes,  I  bad  time  to 

I  nt  tbe  priuts  hung  in  the  little  drawiag-room :  ^ixj 
|slruck  mc  Ibc  moment  we  came  in  aa  scenes  (nmi 

ue  de   Licbfckl ; '  indifferent,  old-fashioaed.  pro- 
figures, —  Caroline  and  Count   Walstein  in  ihe 
B  of  tliirty  ycare  ago. 
IWhen  Uroe.  de  Montolien  returned,  stie  bade  me  not 
^>k  at  ttitim ;  '  but  1  will  tell  ;ou  bow  tbe;  pune  to  be 
Tlit-y  bad  been  given  to  Iter  by  Gibbon :  be  wia 
l[MTsun  wbo  jmbluihed  'Caroline  de  LichffJd.'    Sbe 
iTCrittvn  it  fur  the  entertainment  of  an  aunt  who  nu 
a  Gorman  story  of  three  or  four  pages  gave  ber  Uw 
idea  of  it.     *  1  never  could  invent :  give  me  a  hiuti 

II  can  go  on  and  supply  tbe  details  and  tbe  dhano- 

Just  when  'Cai-olioe  de  Liehfeld '  waa   finislied, 
[i  tn-fuiiii'  ;u'tiu:iintvd  with  Iut  ^uut,  who  .showeil  it 
:  he  si'izi'il  ui>oii  tho  raiuiuscrijit,  and  said  it  must 
hIishi'iK     It   ran    iu    four  months    tbrough   aoveral 
IS  ;  aud  just  when  it  was  in  its  first  vogue,  Giblxrn 
iu'd  to  hi-  ill  Loudon,  saw  those  prints,  and  bniugbt 
iiviT  to  her,  telling  her  that  he  had  bi-our;ht  her  a 
I  of  prints  from  Loudon,  but  that  he  would  oolj 
Lcm  to  her  on  conditiou  that  she  would  promise  to 
',  llii'm,  auil  let  them  always  hang,  in  her  drawing- 
After  many  vain  efforts  to  End  out  what  manner 
liiiif-s  they  were,  Gihlaon  and  curiosity  prevailed :  she 
^I'd,  and  tliere  they  hang. 

lie  must  Iiave  been  a  beautiful  woman.  She  told 
i;  is  seventy  ;  fine,  dark,  enthusiastic  eyes,  a  quickly 
ig  coiinlonance,  full  of  Ufe,  and  with  all  the  warmth 
|c.ii't  and  imagination  which  is  thought  to  belong  only 
W'jy  Sony  to  part  with  her." 
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This  lady  had  an  immense  reputation  at  one  time 
in  England :  Miss  Anna  Seward  wrote  to  Miss  Powys 
of  the  Abbey  in  1786 :  — 

^^  The  ingenious  French  lady  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  *'  Caroline  de  Lichfeld '  has  found  a  competency  and  a 
husband  through  its  pages.  A  rich  widower  of  fifty-three, 
on  the  confines  of  Grermanyi  respectable  in  rank  and 
character,  whose  children  are  married,  and  settled  at  a 
distance  from  him,  read  that  novel  and  felt  its  exact  sense. 
Personally  unknown  to  the  author,  he  inquired  into  her 
situation,  and  found  her  merits  acknowledged,  and  her 
reputation  spotless.  He  has  married  her.  The  instance 
is  rare:  Hymen  passing  by  the  fane  of  Cytherea  and 
Flutus'  shrine  to  light  his  torch  at  the  altar  of  Genius." 

She  also  described  the  book  to  another  friend: 
"  The  most  charming  novel  I  have  read  these  many 
years,  *  Caroline  de  Lichfeld,'  formed  part  of  our 
amusement  at  Calwich.  It  is  unique  of  its  kind, 
resembling  no  other  novel." 

A  pleasant  visit  was  made  to  the  Marcets  at  Ma- 
ligny;  and  then  Maria  wrote  from  the  Chateau  de 
Coppet,  Sept.  28,  8  a.m. 

''  We  came  here  yesterday ;  and  here  we  are  in  the  very 
apartments  occupied  by  M.  Necker,  opening  into  wliat  is 
now  the  library,  but  what  was  once  that  theatre  on  which 
Mme.  de  Stael  used  to  act  her  own  '  Corinne.*  Yesterday 
evening,  when  Mme.  de  Broglie  had  placed  me  next  the 
oldest  friend  of  the  family,  M.  de  Bonstettin,  he  whis- 
pered to  me  '  You  are  now  in  the  exact  spot,  in  the  very 
chair,  where  Mme.  de  Stael  used  to  sit.'  Iler  friends  were 
excessively  attached  to  her.     This  old  man  talked  of  her 
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^•i   tuLve  cipwlwl    tam  audi   psreoba.     M.  Bbo*. 

¥  Bi  die  bar's  fiUber.  w  bcK — hitntfeoaK.  N^IkMV 

I  ■mi  Ub  vitfc  ifiami  neiv.  cte. 

M.  *  StaB  tea  iKMiHrf  to  An*  Bo  in«  niMni'i 

n   •■•.   hit*  jruii[niir(hi?r.   --ninntr  nr_'"J  '  "  -    -t'--      ■'■ 


"itE  ir.  de  5a3  an-i  Mme.  de  Brelie.  Maria  wk 

.■-■^^ly  hiif'pj.     It  haii  been  reported  that  Mmc 

ISu^l  hiul  $ai<I  of  Maria's  writui^  '*(jae  Miss 

rth  •iuit  lilgne  de  Tenth oasi^sme.  mu?  qaelle 

I:  pf^nlue  dans  la  triite  atUite,"  —  "Ma  ni^re  n'a 

iL-  ilit  r.Ti."     Mme.  de   Broglie   indignanilr  de- 

.:d. -ell^  ^tait  incapable!"     She  saw  the  enlhu- 

Itic  admiration  Maria  expressed  for  her  mother's 

lins.  and  felt  it  was  not  true  that  Maria  wanted 

BliiHi-wni.     Yet  it  ia  liteiy  Mrae.  de  Stael  did  say 

I:  it  soumk  like  her  rhetorical  declamation  when, 

lilcd  in  oonversatiLin,  she  often  generalized  in  a 

k'piiig  n];iiiiier. 

§Iiiria   he.'inf  with  pleasure  "the  most  gratafjing 
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terms  of  pfaise  of  her  Other's  life  from  M.  de 
Stael  and  Miss  Randall.  M.  Domont  had  many 
anecdotes  of  Mme.  de  Stael^s  early  life  to  tell  Maria. 
He  told  her  that  ^^  one  day  M.  Suard,  as  he  entered 
the  Bolan  of  the  Hotel  Necker,  saw  Mme.  Necker 
goii^  out  of  the  room,  and  Mile.  Necker  standing  in 
a  melancholy  attitude  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  Guesa- 
ing  that  Mme.  Necker  had  been  lecturing  her,  Suard 
went  towards  her  to  comfort  her,  and  whispered 
'  [Jne  caresse  du  papa  d^dommagera  bien  de  tout  9a.' 
She  unmediately,  wiping  the  tears  from  her  eyes, 
answered  ^£h!  oui,  monsieur,  mon  pdre  songe  & 
mon  bonheur  present,  mamma  songe  k  mon  avenir.* 
There  was  more  than  presence  of  mind,  there  was 
heart  and  soul,  and  greatness  of  mind,  in  this  answer," 
says  Miss  Edgeworth  in  conclusion. 

While  "  Rosamond "  was  being  printed,  Mr.  Hun- 
ter found  that  there  was  not  enough  manuscript  to 
complete  two  volumes:  so  Maria  instantly  set  to  work 
while  at  Pregny,  in  October;  and  though  in  the 
midst  of  distractions,  social  and  friendly,  of  her 
friends  the  Moilliets*  house,  she  completed  the  vol- 
ume by  writing,  with  her  usual  ease  and  spirit,  '*  The 
Bracelet  of  Memory  "  and  "  Blind  Kate." 

"Pregny  was  a  beautiful  place,  commanding  su- 
perb views  of  the  lake  and  Mont  Blanc."  It  was  as 
interesting  in  its  history  as  it  was  beautiful :  it  had 
been  the  property  of  the  Empress  Josephine.  It 
was  a  fine,  large  house;  and  here  Maria  and  her 
sisters  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  a  second  home. 
They  had  three  large  rooms,  besides  another  joining 
the  drawing-room,  where  Maria  usually  wrote  in  the 
mornings. 
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1.  Pictet  de  Rochcmout,  brother  of  the  Edge- 

Iths'  old  fricod  Marc  Aiiguste  Pictet,  took  audL 

Irc&t  in  Miss  Edgewortb's  "Life  of  her  Fathcg;'*>< 

n  viilh   great   care   translated   the   best  pagsiget 

1  it,  for  the  "  Bihloth^que  L'niverselle,"    Th^ 

k'd  him  at  his  house,  and  were  there  introduced  (o 

Nccker  dc  SausHure,  the  author  of  a  worit 

J' Progressive  Education."     Miss  Edge  worth,  who 

light  this  book  dull  and  tedious,  found  the  autbor 

It  much  more  agreeable  than  her  writings. 

,  Dunjont  once,  in  speaking  of  this  lady,  who 

!  tlie  life  of  her  gifted  cousin,  Mme.  de  StaS, 

ISbe  never  comf^ehended  her  cotisiQ :  a{t«i  tlie 

|l  crlorioiis  burst  of  Mme.  de  Stall's  entlniji.ism, 

.  NffkiT  de  Saussiire  would  come  with  her  com- 

[cs,  and  she  would  go  so  far,  and  so  far,  and  no 

;r,"  —  opening  his  lingers,  suiting  the  action  to 

■nrds,  and  moving  his  finger  and  thumb  like  n 

*f  comjmssea  Eis  he  spoke. 

I.  Dumont,  who  was  proud  of  his  country,  anil 

md  its  beautiful  and  magnificent  scenery,  alwaja 

;erful,  witty,  and  wise,"  made  a  charming  com- 

uii ;  aud  they  enjoyed  hia  society  extremely. 

■lie  last  of  October  the  sisters  left  the  hospitable 

•  of  the  Moilliets,  and  made  their  way  tfiwards 

.     On    their  journey   they   stopped   at   Lyons, 

Iciated   in  their  minds  with  the  scenes  of  their 

i  early  life,  and  the  months  he  passed  thero 

Irranging  the  work  on  the  river.     They  arrived 

Taris  the  27th  of  October,  aud  took  lodgings  in 

BUiie  Ste.  llunore. 
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A  painfol  experience  awaited  Miss  Edgeworth. 
'^The  Quarterly  Review"  made  a  most  offensive 
attack  upon  the  *^  Memoir"  of 'Mr.  Edgeworth.  It 
ridiculed  the  anecdotes,  questioned  the  facts,  and,  in 
fact,  showed  the  acrimonious  spirit  of  personal  spite, 
instead  of  the  dispassionate  survey  of  a  literary 
work,  which  is  usually  supposed  to  be  the  proper 
mission  of  a  review.  Hazlitt  said  once,  sarcastically, 
of  this  **  Review,"  — 

*^Mr.  Croker  is  understood  to  contribute  the  St.  He- 
lena articles  and  the  liberality ;  Mr.  Canning,  the  practical 
good  sense ;  Mr.  D'Israeli,  the  good  nature ;  Mr.  Jacob, 
the  modesty;  Mr.  Southey,  the  consistency;  and  the 
editor  himself  (Gifford),  the  chivalrous  spirit,  and  the 
attacks  on  Lady  Morgan." 

Miss  Edgeworth  herself  did  not  feel  this  ungene- 
rous attack  as  strongly  as  her  friends  felt  it  for  her. 
She  wrote  to  her  aunt,  "  Never  lose  another  night's 
sleep,  or  another  moment's  thought,  on  '  The  Quar- 
terly Review.'  I  have  never  read,  and  never  will 
read  it."     Some  days  after  this  she  wrote  again :  — 

"You  would  scarcely  believe,  my  dear  friends,  the 
calm  of  mind,  and  the  sort  of  satisfied  resignation,  1  feel 
as  to  my  father's  'Life.'  I  suppose  the  two  years  of 
doubt  and  extreme  anxiety  that  I  felt  exhausted  all  my 
power  of  doubting.  I  know  that  I  have  done  my  very 
best;  I  know  that  I  have  done  my  duty;  and  I  firmly 
believe,  that,  if  my  dear  father  could  see  the  whole,  he 
would  be  satisfied  with  what  I  have  done." 

The  article  in  "The  Quarterly"  was  the  most 
abusive  and  ill-natured  piece  of  personality  imagin- 
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After  impugning  the  moat  fiitnple  motives  of 
Edgewortli'a  account   of  himself;  stating  that 
Biy  of  his  aoecdotcs  are  false ;  criticising  his  rela- 
-H  with  Jtis  family,  Iiis  foiir  marriiigcs,  to  wliii'Ii  the 
ewer  tries  to  add  a  fifth,  —  in  short,  making  out 
|thc  bonhomie  and  the  harmless  egotisms  of  Mr, 
wurtli   the  most  frightful  insinuations  ag^sc 
oml  character,  —  the  article  lays  great  stre^Bon 
I  fact,  that  Mr.  EJgeworth  was  not  a  Christian, 
I  considers  his  tlaugiitcr  as  sadly  wanting  in  refiiR'- 
lit,  aud  in  appreciation  of  her  father's  shortcom- 
i  a  man  and  a  Christian.     It  is  hard  to  say 
lit  the  reviewer  considered  Christianity;  for  Mr. 
^eworth  waa  a  regular  attendant  at  the  Ejdscopid 
.■!i  in   Kil-^L'Woi'th.tnwn,  fiiuk  a  fficri^ly  iiiUn'SE 
1  clergymen,  anil  niaile  himself  .igr^iealilc  to  the 
lifters  of  other  denominations  who  might  be  there 
J  rcligiuus  purposes;  often  entertaining  them,  as 
ll  as  the  Uoman-Catholie  parish  priest,  at  his  own 
He  married,  with  the  full  consent  and  appro- 
Bon  of  her  father,  the  daught-er  of  one  clergyman 
Ihe  Church  of  England,  and  the  sister  of  another 
I  his    fourth    wife,    Misa    Beaufort.     He    counteil 
his   intimate   friends   several   dignitaries  of 
lurch,  incliuling  the  Primate  of  Ireland  and 
I  FostLT,     In  concluding   the  article,  the  re- 
VL-r  says,  — 


Wc  have  now  done  onr  painful  task ;   and,  on  the 

;,  our  greiitesE  olijecLion  to  the  work  is,  that  it  must 

'  Mr.   P^l}ieworth'a   reputation,  and  not  raise  tLal 

Ilia  daughter.     There  is  much  to  blame,  and  httlc  to 
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^w     ^   ^fad;  they,  with  a  mistaken  and  self-deceptive 

»rd  of  him.  His  own  share  of  the  work 
41^  JHviali  vain,  and  inaeearate;  hers,  by  its  own 
^  jB  claims  to  approbation,  fails  of  what  a  more 
,  :;t  exposition  would  have  obtained,  and  might  have 
'  entitled  to.    Mr.  Edgeworth  had  some  ingenuity, 

.at  liveliness,  great  activity,  a  large  share  of  good  sense 
particnlarly  when  he  wrote),  of  good  nature,  and  of 
good  temper.  He  was  a  prudent  and  Just  landlord,  a 
idnd  husband  (except  to  his  second  wife),  an  affection- 
ite  parent;  but  he  was  superficial,  not  well  founded  in 
uiy  branch  of  knowledge,  yet  dabbling  in  all.  As  a 
Daechanic,  he  showed  no  originality,  but  some  powers 
of  application;  as  a  public  man,  he  was  hasty,  injudi- 
dons,  inconsistent,  and  only  not  miscliicvous ;  in  society 
we  must,  notwithstanding  Miss  Edgeworth's  dutiful  par- 
tiality, venture  to  say  that  be  was  as  disagreeable  as 
loquacity,  egotism,  and  a  little  tinge  now  and  then  of 
indelicacy,  could  make  him;  but,  with  all  these  draw- 
backs, his  life  was,  as  far  as  we  have  heard  or  seen,  on 
the  whole,  more  useful,  more  respectable,  than  the  repre- 
sentation which  is  here  given  of  it.  For  his  reputation, 
these  two  volumes  of  biography  ought  to  be  forgotten." 

She  received  the  following  kindly  and  sympathetic 
words  from  two  Geneva  friends  at  tliis  time :  — 

GExtvE,  Nov.  7,  1820. 
**  Je  ne  sais,  mon  amiable  ami,  si  je  devais  vous  ^»crire 
an  moment  ou  j'ai  le  cajur  bles8<5  de  cctte  attaquc  calom- 
nieusc  de  'Quarterly  Review.*  J'ai  eu  regret  de  n'etre 
pas  aupr^s  de  vous  lorsqu'il  a  paru.  Je  vous  aurai  aid6 
peut-etre  a  envisager  avec  plus  de  fermet6  une  agression 
qui  doit  faire  plus  de  tort  4  ses  auteurs  qu'a  vous,  et  je  ne 
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9  qu'api*8  la  premidre  expression  de  chagrin,  dfa  que 
aurczleloiairdc  la  reflexion,  TOU8  Bentirei  que  tons  ce 
Irespectc  t'hoiiaeur,  la  d^eence,  Ic  BeuliineDt  filial,  [or- 
Iront  votre  iudignation.  Si  par  hazanl  votia  n'avez  pas 
Telle  iufame  article  ]e  vous  coiiscillcraia  de  ne  pas  le 
I  et  dc  rabaiidonner  aa  rn^pm  public." 

hiis  letter  ehows  the  generous  eympatby  of  Da- 
lit OQ  this  occaidon. 

.  Marcet,  who  waa  just  setting  out  for  Italyi 
ftte  to  Miss  Edgeworth:  — 

I  canDot  make  up  my  miad,  my  dear  friend,  to  tekt 
J  departure  for  a  still  more  distant  country  irithoot 
liu  bidding  you  adieu.     I  have  hesitated  for  some  tuw 

'  Shall  I,  or  shall  T  not,  write  lo  Miss  Edgeworth?' 

|l   flit  lh;tt  I  coulil  not  write  willjoiit  toiidiinti  on  ao 

in  tlie  '  Quarterlj ; '  a  subject  which  maiies  mj 

|i'i  Ixjil  with  indignation,  and  which  rouses  every  feel- 

of  contempt  and  abhorrence.     I  might,  indeed,  refran 

111  the  expression  of  these  sentiments ;  but  how  could  I 

J  all  those  feelings  of  the  warmest  interest,  the  tcB- 

■st  sympathy,  and  the  softest  pity,  for  your  wounded 

?     I    well    remember  the  wish   you    one  daj  sn 

M\A\y  expressed  to  me,  that  your  father  could  look  dowTi 

vcn,  and  see  the  purity  and  zeal  of  your  inton- 

rritiiig  hi3  memoirs.     I  am  sure  your  heaveslT 

lIocs  si'O  them ;  and  I  feel  that  tliis  unjust,  ue- 

Jstian,  inquisitorial  attack  will  not  only  develop  frcsli 

:a  of  the  tenderest  nature  in  your  friends,  bnl 

rally   every  human    being   of  sound    sense    aronnd 


I  The  Edinhui'gh  Review,"  iu  commentiug  on  the 
fcmoii'"  of  Mr.  Edgeworth,  said  that  the  most 
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remarkable  thing  about  tbe  work  was,  that  the  first 
was,  CD  the  whole,  better  than  the  second. 

*'  It  is  very  lively,  rapid,  and  various,  enlivened  with 
a  great  number  of  anecdotes  and  characters ;  and  if  not 
indicating  any  extraordinary  reach  of  thought,  or  lofti- 
ness of  feeling,  exhibiting,  in  rather  a  pleasing  and  can- 
did way,  the  history  of  a  very  active  and  cultivated  mind, 
and  scattering  abont  everywhere  the  indications  of  a 
good-humored  complacency,  and  a  light-hearted  and  in- 
dulgent gayety.  The  other  is  too  solemn  and  didactic ; 
and,  though  there  are  many  passages  full  of  interest  and 
instruction,  it  overflows  so  much  with  praise  and  gratitude, 
and  duty  and  self-denial,  as  to  go  near  being  dull  and 
tedious." 

"  The  North  American  Review,"  in  summing  up  a 
notice  of  the  book,  said  Mr.  Edge  worth's  "Memoir" 
belonged  neither  to  the  style  of  the  Confessions  of 
St.  Augustine  nor  those  of  Rousseau. 

The  sisters  visited  much  during  their  second  stay 
in  Paris,  and  saw  their  friends  the  Delesserts,  and 
others,  constantly.  They  had  a  "  splendid  and  most 
agreeable  dinner,"  given  them  by  Mme.  de  Rumford. 
This  lady,  who  was  the  widow  of  the  celebrated 
chemist,  Lavoisier,  was  again  a  widow,  after  years 
of  separation  from  her  second  husband,  the  eccen- 
tric man  of  science.  Count  Rumford,  with  whom  she 
lived  most  unhappily. 

They  visited  the  celebrated  Mme.^  de  la  Roche- 
*  jaquelin. 

1  Widow  of  Henri  de  la  Bochejaquclin,  famous  for  bis  actions  in 
La  Vend^. 
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!   I  id   just   arrived    from   the    ooantry ;     and   wc 
liu  uuraelvca  iu  a  large  hotel,  in  which  all  the  ninils  of 
i-eu  were  blowing,  and  iii  which,  as  we  went  up-staira 
crossed  the  ad tc-ch ambers,  all  was  darkness,  except 
iidJe,  which  the  sen-ant  carried  before  us.     In  a 
u  jedrooiD,  well  furnished,  with  a  fire  just  lighted, 
o'ODud  Mme.  de  Rocbejaqiielui  lying  on  a  sofa,  her  two 
ightera  at  work,  one  spinning  with  a  distaff,  and  the 
r  embroidering  muslin.     Madame  is  a  lai^e,  fat  wo- 
II,  with  a  broad,  fair  face,  with  a  most  open,  benevolent 
•iiression,  —  as  benevolent  as  Molly  Bristow's  or  as  Mrs. 
iukley's.     Uer  hair  cut  short,  and   perfectly  gray,  as 
;u  under  her  cap ;  the  rest  of  her  face  much  too  young 
f  such  gray  looks,  not  at  all  the  hard,  weather- Iwaten 
look  that  had  Ijccn  deserilx'd  to  us ;  and  though  her  face 
and  bundled  form  and  dress,  all  squashed  on  a  sofa,  did 
not  at  first  promise  much  of  gentility,   you  could   not 
hear  her  speak  or  see  her  for  three  minutes  without  per- 
ceiving that  she  was  well  bom  and  well  bred.     She  had 
hurt  faer  leg,  which  was  the  cause  of  her  lying  on   the 
sofa.     It  seemed   a   grievous   penance,  as  she  is  of   as 
active  a  temper  as  ever.     She  says  her  health  is  perfect, 
but  a  nervous  disease  in  her  eyes  has  nearly  deprived  her 
of  sight :  she  could  hardly  see  my  face,  though  I  sat  as 
close  as  I  could  go  to  the  sofa. 

'"I  am  always  very  sorry,' said  she,  'when  any  stranger 
sees  me,  paree-que  ]e  sais  que  je  d^truis  toute  illusion.  Je 
sais  que  je  devrais  avoir  I'air  d'une  h6roinc,  et  aurtout 
que  je  devrais  avoir  I'air  malheureuse,  ou  i5puis(5  au  moins 
—  rein  de  tout  cela,  h<^las  ! ' 

"  She  is  much  better  than  a  heroine,  — she  is  benevo- 
lence and  truth  itself.  She  begged  her  daughtei-s  to  take 
us  into  the  salon,  to  show  us  what  she  thought  would 
interest  ua.     She  apologized  for  the  cold  of  these  rooms, 
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and  well  she  might :  when  the  double-doors  were  opened^ 
I  really  thought  Eolus  himself  was  puffing  in  our  faces ; 
we  shawled  ourselves  well  before  we  ventured  in.  At 
one  end  of  the  salon  is  a  picture  of  M.  de  Lescure,  and 
at  the  other  of  Henri  de  la  Rochejaquelin,  by  Gdrard  and 
Girodet,  presents  from  the  king.  Fine  mUitary  figures. 
In  the  boudoir  is  one  of  M.  de  la  Rochejaquelin,  much 
the  finest  of  all :  she  has  never  yet  looked  at  this  picture. 
Far  from  being  disappointed,  I  was  much  gratified  with 
this  visit.*' 

Miss  Edgeworth  was  much  disappointed  in  seeing 
Talleyrand,  and  heard  nothing  but  the  merest  com- 
tnonplaces  from  him.  He  appeared  determined  to 
ivoid  her,  though  they  met  frequently  in  large  as- 
semblages. 

During  these  two  visits  in  Paris,  Miss  Edgeworth 
met  several  persons  who  desired  the  privilege  of 
translating  her  works.  Among  these  was  a  Mile. 
Swinton,  afterwards  Mme.  Belloc,  an  Irishwoman  by 
descent,  but  Parisian  by  birth  and  education.  At 
this  time  she  was  a  very  young  lady,  and  she  in- 
terested Miss  Edgeworth  very  much.  They  cor- 
responded for  many  years  after  this.  She  made 
excellent  translations  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  books, 
and  was  her  life-long  friend  and  admirer. 
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IVfter  several  months  on  the  Continent,  passed 
r  .-igreeably  among  friends  anil  in  the  gay  m/i"'' 
I  I'arLs,  the  scientific  and  hospitable  homes  of 
litzerland,  and  eiirrounded  by  its  magnificent 
,  the  Misses  Edgeworth  returned  to  England 
■  December.  1820,  by  the  way  of  Calais.  They 
lie  no  stay  in  London,  simply  waiting  long  enough 
Mr.  Hunter  about  the  printing  of  "Ross* 
'  thou  in  the  press,  and  to  arrange  about  the 
Imd  eilition  of  the  "Memoirs,"  which  had  betn 
irectcd,     and    was    also    being    printed    at  tJiia 


I'hey  went  for  a  little  visit  to  Bowood,  after  a 
Idc  at  Clifton  with  Mrs.  Beddoes.  Miss  'Edge- 
I'th  gave  a  glimpse  of  the  life  at  the  pleasant 
lie  of  the  Lansdownes,  saying,  — 
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^^  At  Bowood  there  was  a  happy  mhctare  of  sense  and 
nonsense.  Lord  Lansdowne  was  talking  to  me  on  the 
nice  little  sofa  by  the  fire,  seriously,  of  Windham's  life 
and  death,  and  of  a  journal  which  he  wrote  to  cure  him- 
self of  indecision  of  character.  Enter  suddenly,  with  a 
great  burst  of  noise,  from  the  breakfast-room,  a  troop  of 
gentlemen,  neighing  like  horses.  You  never  saw  a  man 
look  more  surprised  than  Lord  Lansdowne. 

^^  Re-enter  the  same  performers  on  all-fours,  grunting 
like  pigs. 

*^  Then  a  company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  dumb 
show,  doing  a  country-visit,  ending  with  asking  for  a 
frank,  oonrtesying,  bowing  and  exit,  —  neiglibor. 

^^  Then  enter  all  the  gentlemen,  some  with  their  fingers 
on  their  eyes,  some  delighted  with  themselves,  —  /. 

"Then  re-enter  Lord  Lansdowne,  the  two  Mr.  Smiths, 
Mr.  Hallam,  and  Fazakerley,  each  with  little  dolls  made 
of  their  pocket-handkerchiefs,  nursing  and  playing  with 
them, — doll. 

"Exit  and  re-enter,  carrying  and  surrounding  and 
worshipping  Mra.  Ord,  —  idol.  This  docs  not  do  for 
sober  reading,  but  it  produced  much  laughter." 

They  left  Bowood,  and  proceeded  to  Ireland.  On 
their  arrival  in  Dublin,  Miss  Edgeworth  had  a  severe 
illness,  and  was  detained  by  it  for  a  while.  After 
her  recovery  she  visited  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Ruxton,  at 
Black  Castle. 

The  Jewish  lady,  Miss  Mordecai  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  wrote  Miss  Edgeworth  a  letter  about  the 
memoir  ^  which  Maria  said  was  "  written  in  a  spirit 
of  Christian  charity  and  kindness  which  it  were  to 
be  wished  that  all  Christians  possessed,"  and  the 
letter  pleased  her  very  much. 
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Mis8  Edgeworih  wrote  when  she  heard  of  the 
death  of  Napoleon  I. :  — 

*^  So  Bonaparte  is  dead !  And  no  change  will  be  made 
in  any  country  by  the  death  of  a  man  who  once  made 
such  a  figure  in  the  world.  He  who  commanded  empires 
and  sovereigns,  a  prisoner  in  an  obscure  island,  dbputing 
for  a  bottle  of  wine,  subject  to  the  petty  tyranny  of  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe.  I  regret  that  England  permitted  that 
trampling  on  the  fallen.  What  an  excellent  dialogue  of 
the  dead  might  be  written  between  Boni^parte  and  Themis- 
todes!" 

She  read  ^The  Spy"  during  the  summer,  and 
speaks  of  the  ^^new  scenes  and  characters,  humor 
fuid  pathos;  a  picture  of  America  in  Washington's 
time,  a  surgeon  worthy  of  Smollett  or  Moore,  quite 
different  from  any  of  their  various  surgeons ;  and  an 
Irishwoman,  Betty  Flanagan,  ineomi>arable." 

Miss  Edgeworth  was  always  much  interested  in 
the  poor  of  Edgeworthstown,  and  in  endeavoring  to 
ameliorate  their  condition.  She  asked  a  friend  in 
writmg  of  her  summer's  work,  — 

"What  do  you  think  is  my  emplovment  out  of  doors, 
and  what  it  has  been  this  week  past  ?  My  gaaleu  ?  No 
such  elegant  thing :  but  making  a  gutter,  a  sewer,  and  a 
pathway,  in  the  street  of  Edgeworthstown ;  and  I  do  de- 
clare I  am  as  much  interested  alK)ut  it  as  I  ever  was  in 
writing  any  thing  in  my  life.  We  have  never  here  yet 
found  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  public  contribu- 
tions for  the  poor ;  but  it  is  necessaiy  to  give  some  as- 
sistance to  the  laboring  class,  and  I  Ond  that  making  the 
said  gatter  and  pathway  will  employ  twenty  men  for  thrue 
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reeks.  •  •  •  Dkl  yoa  ever  hear  these  two  excellent  Tory 
Lnes  made  by  a  celebrated  Whig  — 

*  As  bees  alighting  npon  flowerets  cease  to  hum, 
So,  settling  npon  places,  Whigs  grow  dumb '  ?  " 

Many  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  Mends  in  England  had 
irged  her  to  revisit  them  during  this  year,  and  she 
letermined  to  pass  the  winter  of  1821-22  there.  She 
started  in  October,  accompanied  by  her  two  half-sis- 
Lers,  Fanny  and  Harriet,  who  had  been  with  her  on 
the  Continent.  Their  first  visit  was  at  Smethwick 
Grove,  the  home  of  the  Moilliets.  There  they 
^missed  by  not  arriving  last  night,"  Maria  wrote, 
"  a  Frenchman  who  has  been  seventeen  years  learn- 
ing to  play  on  the  flute,  and  cannot  play ;  and  who 
has  been  ten  years  learning  to  speak  English,  and 
yet  told  Mrs.  Moilliet  that  he  had  a  letter  to  Lord 
Porcelain^  to  whom  his  mother  is  related,  meaning 
the  Duke  of  Portland.  He  left  this,  determined  to 
see  the  residence  of  *  Lord  Malbrouke,'  and  would 
not  be  persuaded  that  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was 
not  called  *  Va-t-en  Malbrouke.' " 

After  some  days  with  the  Moilliets,  they  went  to 
Wycombe  Abbey,  the  home  of  Lord  Carrington. 
Among  other  distinguished  and  agreeable  peoi)ie 
Miss  Edgeworth  met  there,  she  renewed  her  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr.  Wilberforce.     She  wrote :  — 

•*  We  have  had  Mr.  Wilberforce  for  several  days  ;  and 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  to  have  seen  him  again, 
and  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  his  deliglitful 
conversation,  and  of  seeing  the  extent  and  variety  of  iiis 
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Be  is  not  Rt  nil  anxioiis  to  show  himself  olt: 
BintTr^os.  Itc  diies  not  merely  talk.  Hta  thoughts  Sov 
Bch  Hlmadance,  imd  from  bo  lusny  eourccs,  that  they 
~p  cross  ODO  another  ;  &iiti  somedmes  a  r^iKirtcr  wouU 
luito  at  a  iosa.  Aa  he  literally  aeema  to  sf«;ak  all  liia 
as  they  occar.  he  produces  vbat  strikes  liini  oa 
J  sides  of  any  qDcstion.  This  often  puzzles  his  heu- 
Ibnl  to  UK  it  is  a  proof  of  candor  and  eiacerityi  and 
1  t<oth  aiDusing  and  instmctire  to  see  him  thua  hal< 
Ing  acooonts  aloful.  He  is  very  lively  and  full  of  wW 
Jortioos :  no  matter.  His  indulgent,  benevolent  Icm- 
letrikes  me  particiil£U-ly  :  he  mi^ca  uo  preteusioa  to 
r  sanctity  or  strictness.  He  spoke  with  much  k- 
It  and  tenderneos  for  my  feelings,  of  my  father,  and 

'Ufe.'" 

I  We  fire  reading  Mme,  de  Stael's  '  Dis  AnntkB 
ilb  delight.  With  its  faulLs  tlicR'  arc  so  manj 
li:iiit  )i»&sao;cs,  and  tbiuga  which  do  odg  but  he^ 
I  could  hai'c  thought  or  said  ;  and  it  will  lust  aa  long 
iiemor^'  of  Bonaparte  lasts  on  earth." 

was  told  iu  connection  witli  some  conversation 
|iis  bonk,  that  the  Swedish  ambassador  said  Mme. 
s  letters  were  intercepted,  and  It  was  found 
|\vay  intriguijig  to  set  Bernadotte  on  the  throne 
c.     This,  alleged  as  the  cause  of  Napoleon's 
lity  to  her,  Misa  Edgeworth  was  not  wilting  to 

■heir  stay  at  Lord  Cnrrington'a  was  delightful- 
Igave  them  a  lovely  suite  of  rooms,  including  a 
Bate  sitting-room  for  Miss  Edgeworth's  own  use. 
thL'ir  very  agreeable  stay  at  Wycombe  Abbey, 
'euL  to  (iatconibe   I'lirk,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
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David  Kcardo,  fhe  eminent  writer  on  political  econ- 
omy and  kindred  subjects.  In  this  charming  family 
they  enjoyed  some  days,  which  were  pleasantly  varied 
by  the  beantiful  drives,  and  interestLng  talks  with 
Mr.  Ricardo  of  whom  Maria  wrote :  — 

*^Hr.  Bicardo,  with  a  veiy  composed  manner,  has  a 
oontinaal  life  of  mind,  and  starts  perpetually  new  game 
in  conversation.  I  never  argued  or  discussed  a  question 
with  any  person  who  argues  more  f drly,  or  less  for  victory, 
and  more  for  truth.  He  gives  full  weight  to  every  argu- 
ment brought  against  him,  and  seems  not  to  be  on  any 
side  of  the  question  for  one  instant  longer  than  the  con- 
viction of  his  mind  on  that  side.  It  seems  quite  indif- 
ferent to  him  whether  you  find  the  truth,  or  whether  he 
finds  it,  provided  it  be  found." 

They  met  a  Miss  Strackey  here  at  dinner.  She 
told  Maria  she  was  at  school  with  the  young  ladies 
who  wrote  to  her  about  the  wedding-dresses  in  the 
•*  Contrast,**  and  well  remembered  their  delight  at 
her  entertaining  answer. 

At  this  same  dinner  an  English  bull  was  men- 
tioned. Lord  Camden  put  the  following  advertise- 
ment in  the  papers:  — 

^^  Owing  to  the  distress  of  the  times  Lord  Camden  will 
not  shoot  himself  or  any  of  his  tenants  before  the  4th  of 
October  next." 

Writing  from  Easton  Grey,  where  they  went  after 
leaving  Gatcombe  Park,  Miss  Edgeworth  said,  Lady 
Catherine  Bisset,  "  when  no  one  was  seeing  or  hear- 
ing, laid  her  hand  on  my  arm  most  affectionately, 
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I  LiKikiii^  np  in  my  fiice  aoid,  '  Do  yoa  know,  1 

eea  iudf  1117  life  tzying  Co  be  yata  good  FrEOiek 

eaa.     [  krre  her." 

r  vent  next  to  Bovood.  where  th«T  haid  tba 

kuTQ   of   bearing   Loid   and   Loiir  Lunsdoiniie'i 

of  cbeir  kreign  toar,  Erom  which  xhej  lud 

iKtiimed.     After  »  vi&it  to  the  Kings  at  CliflOD^ 

J  wttnc  to  Cinneeater.  the  9eat  of  Lord  Bathnrsti 

pfaom  Pope  wrote,  "Who  planU  like  Bathorst?" 

i  admiied  the  heaadful  and  celebrated  wixubii 

Inotiot'd  "the  meetii^  of  the  pine  avenues  in  a 

"  anperb,"     At  Cirencester,   Lord   Apsley 

J  hei  "V^oe,"  B  book  poUisfaed  in  1817,  bj  * 

pch  govecniHa  dism&sed  by-  the  Docbess  of  Bean- 

T;  -  I k  "thrp^  dU  hi-h-i.r.?a   L.-.ii.ion  into 

,■^ll.a"  n-Len  it  iip[>earEJ.     Tliere   wa^  •■  no  nil, 

I  tittle-tattle  truths"  in  it,     "  Yoa  can't  bar  the 

c  it'  _vr>u  were  to  give  jour  ejes  for  it :  all  bought 

by  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort. 

Imong  other  places  of  interest   visited  as  they 

"d  frnrti  one  hospitable  mansion  to  another,  they 

Sali>biirj-  and  its  lovely  cathedral,  Stonehenge; 

ton   House,  with   its  magnificent  collections  of 

initio':*,  and  its  priceless  Vandykes;  and  '"Lonf 

I  f'astle,  the  strongest  castle  in  the  world." 

r  went  to  Deepdene,  to  their  friends  the  Hopes- 
tjjig  the  party  gathered  there,  they  met  one  of 
iithors  of  "Rejected  Addresses,"    Mr.  Smith; 
t'lld    Fanny    Ed<jcworth   that  he   intended  to 
r  si<itnr  "into  the 'Rejected  Addresses' in  tha 
[■nctfr  of  an  THhIi  laborer,  but  it  was  so  flat  he 
aside."     While  at   Deepdene    Miss   Edge- 
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worth  wrote  the  piefiftoe  to  the  sequel  of  *^  Frank," 
which  was  soon  to  be  published. 

While  at  the  Cam'  house  at  Hampstead,  thej 
**  read  *  The  Pirate,'  or  rather  heard  it  read  by  Mr. 
Carr,  who  read  admirably." 

*^  Wonderful  genim !  who  can  raise  an  interest  even  on 
the  boiren  rocks  of  Zetland.  Aladdin  ooold  only  raise 
palaces  at  will ;  but  the  mighty  master,  Scott,  can  trans- 
port us  to  the  remote  desert  comer  of  the  earth,  ay,  and 
keep  us  there,  and  make  in  wish  to  stay,  among  beings 
of  his  own  creation.'* 


Maria  enjoyed  meeting  Dr.  Lushington  there.  Of 
**  The  Pirate,"  on  finishing  it,  she  writes :  — 

^^  The  characters  of  the  two  sisters  are  beautiful.  The 
idea  of  Brenda  not  believing  in  sopemataral  agency,  and 
yet  being  afraid,  and  Minna  not  being  afraid,  though  she 
beiieyes  in  Norma*s  power,  is  new  and  natural  and  ingen- 
ious. This  was  Joanna  Baillie's  idea.  The  picture  of 
the  sisters  sleeping,  and  the  lacing  scene,  is  excellent ;  and 
there  are  not  only  passages  of  beautiful,  picturesque  de- 
scription, but  many  more  deep,  philosophical  reflections 
upon  the  human  mind,  and  the  causes  of  human  happi- 
ness, than  in  any  of  his  other  works.  The  satire  ui)on 
agricultorists,  imported  from  one  country  to  another,  who 
set  to  work  to  improve  the  land  and  habits  of  the  people 
without  being  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  either, 
is  excellent." 

They  visited  the  Miss  Baillies  again.  Maria  en- 
joyed them  very  much,  saying,  — 

^^Most  affectionate  hospitality  has  been  shown  to  us 
by  these  two  excellent  sisters.    I  part  with  Agnes  and 


tkattbeoneitte 


msi  K  He.  R«iJic>  pnnDotioD,*'  Easing 
Ik  «Bt  to  Bb.  AruMgli  Anne  Naiij^le.  « 
■iH^g^  dhffiag   to  our  '^Patronage' 

1  to  fcare  dnwn  Mr.  Busbe  a 
*  Frtwmgc,"  and  tbe  diancUr 
Am  it  vxs  recognized  hr  Uiase 
Tlaa  was  the  meaning  of  Mrs. 
Mt  Uk  aj^nntment  I>r  "mcmj- 
IB>'  ■■■  poUisbed  yean  bdbre  ' 
I  Pt^-V  Tt*  Tsaie  c^^  jristi^^.     During  tliis  win- 
■:    ai    Sir  Jolm   Sfi'ri''bt's, 


•^»" 


.  —  litlV.  siufaUv  made;  fair  bsir; 
j-iv,  Tvcth],  intelligi-nl.  smiling  eves; 
:Liac«  :  remxriLahlT  soft  roioc  :  strong, 
~  ■  .  »ii-ect :  tiinid.  —  not  disqualifying 
.  .  n-xtps.!.  —  vet  with  a  degree  of  »eif- 
■c  ■  -  ;^  F-xi;  *h'wh  prvrents  her  being  in  tbe 
vw.rt.  aod  pres  ber  all  (he  advantage  of  ber 
;-liiii:.  at  the  same  tune  that  it  adds  a  prepos- 
ling  etianu  t<>  her  maDner,  and  takes  oflt  all  dread  of 
'uperior  seiectific  learaine- 
Mm.  SomerviUe  is  the  ladv  who  La  Place  savs  is  Ibe 
K'iraan  in  England  who  understands  his  works.  She 
9  l>rautirulW :  and  while  her  Lead  is  among  the  staia. 
I  fc'ct  are  fimi  upon  the  earth-  I  have  this  moiaest 
»Q  anee-iote  wliicli  |irovc8  beyond  a  doubt — if  aof 
remaiucU  —  thut  'Walter  bcotl  ia  the  author  of  the 
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novels.  He  edited  ^The  Memoir  of  the  Somervilles/ 
and  in  the  manuscript  copy  are  his  marks  of  what  was  to 
be  omitted ;  and  amoDg  these  are  what  suggested  to  him 
the  idea  of  Lady  Margaret,  and  the  dis  jeune  which  his 
Majesty  did  her  the  honor  to  take  with  her,  —  contiDually 
referred  to  by  an  ancestor  of  Dr.  Son^erviile." 

The  Misses  Edgeworth  went  thence  to  Mardoaks, 
on  a  visit  to  Sir  James  and  Lady  Mackintosh.  Of 
Sir  James  she  writes,  — 

"  He  is  improved  in  the  art  of  conversation  since  we 
knew  him ;  being  engaged  in  great  affairs  with  great  men 
and  great  women  has  perfected  him  in  the  use  and 
management  of  his  wonderful  natural  powers,  and  vast, 
accumulated  treasures  of  knowledge.  His  memory  now 
appears  to  work  less,  his  eloquence  is  more  easy,  his  wit 
more  brilliant,  his  anecdotes  more  happily  introduced. 
Altogether,  his  conversation  is  even  more  delightful  than 
formerly ;  superior  to  Duraont  in  imagination,  and  ahnost 
equal  in  wit.  In  Dumont's  mien  and  conversation,  wit 
and  reason  are  kept  separate ;  but  in  Mackintosh  they  arc 
mixed,  and  he  uses  both  in  argument,  knowing  the  full 
value  and  force  of  each.  Never  attempting  to  pass  wit  for 
logic,  he  forges  each  link  of  the  chain  of  demonstration, 
and  then  sends  the  electric  spark  of  wit  through  it.  The 
French  may  well  exclaim,  in  speaking  of  him,  ^  Quelle 
abondance ! ' 

"  He  told  us  that  at  Berlin,  just  before  a  dinner  at 
which  were  all  the  princes  and  ambassadors  of  Europe, 
Mme.  de  Stael,  who  had  been  invited  to  meet  them,  turn- 
ing to  a  picture  of  Bonaparte,  then  at  the  height  of  his 
power,  addressed  it  with  Voltaire's  lines  to  Cupid :  — 

*  Qui  qae  ce  soit,  voioi  ton  mattre  I 
U  est,  le  f ut,  ou  le  doit  6tre  1  * " 


I  Sir  Janes  tasurpumei  Ool 
■•  f^mmt  Faany  Edgeworib 
wen  Kicatdo  andj 
I  tbeir  own  boDset 


at  Sir  Thomas  Low- 
-«Mt  vide  nth  Lady  Elizabeth 
■•  Hhmu  KtaaangtoD.  to  whom 
r  Jaan  Xat&i&bi&h's.    Sbe  siji 


I  m  avkvgtttaaikMM:.  hots  model  for  the  'nica 

I  tf  «  «■■&■  Ik.*    It  «*■  w^iun  ui  inch  of 


.■^T  t;t   jn  Ae  »i2  -  >irt-  Ttt  a  sidirnl.  sidelong;  ma- 
-.     ■■="  ...-.:.-  .-.,;   .:    „-  .L%.     U\g  -nav  bair""luyk3 
r  T.-u  jji  JiU,">f>^  s  iniC  •!£  —  loil  taste, 
>;•  iz  Sr  rVaaii  Li«T*ai.t"s  >tatUo  his  pictare  of 
I  --.Tij  ^  i^  o.«UB£^e  r.-iifs,  ti»e  Pope.  Walter  Scott's 


i  EI^-w'.v^  =•?;  Mr.  R^ton  of  Pliiladelphia- 

\  11.S  fiiiier  anJ  aaxber  aiv  grsnl.  and.  what  is  rather 
.  niL>5t  '^^roevolent  p«^:)f4e  in  niiladelpbia.  Intro- 
h:m  to  Dr.  HoJland.  Mac^iatosb.  and  othere.  .  .  ■ 
ve  ba-l  ibe  greatest  {J^ssiarie  in  Francis  Beaufort's 
!  with  US  Co  our  ilelightfal  breakfasU)  at  BIr,  Eira> 
:  thcj  enjoy  each  other's  conversation  so  much.    It 

I  aow  iMXTime  hifh  fashion,  with  bloc  ladies,  to  talk 
ieal  eeoQomy,  and  to  m.-ike  a  great  jablteriiitt  on  the 
i-L-t ;  while  otbere  wljy  have  more  sense,  like  Mw- 
•I'l,  luilil  llii'ir  toiiirui'S,  and  listen.  A  gentleuftn  Wl- 
■  ■d  Miy  Hill  Die  ullier  day,  when  tisked  if  be  wouU 
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be  of  the  famous  PoUtical-Ecoiioxny  Club,  that  he  would 
whenever  he  could  find  two  members  of  it  that  agree  in 
any  one  point.  Meantime  fine  hidies  require  that  their 
daughters'  governesses  should  teach  political  economy. 
^Do  yon  teach  political  economy?'  —  *No;  but  I  can 
learn  it.'  —  ^Oh,  dear,  no!  If  yon  don't  teach  it,  you 
wont  do  for  me.' " 

**  Another  style  of  governess  is  now  the  fashion,  —  the 
UUra  French.  A  lady  governess  of  this  party  and  one 
of  the  Orleans  or  Idbiravx  met,  and  came  to  high  words ; 
till  all  was  calmed  by  the  timely  display  of  a  ball-dress 
trimmed  with  roses,  alternately  red  and  white,  —  ^  garni- 
ture anx  prijugte  vaincus.'  This  should  have  been  worn 
by  those  who  f ormeriy  invented  in  the  Revolution  ^  Bals 
auz  victimes.'  " 

During  the  months  of  March  and  February  they 
were  constantly  in  society:  they  had  a  charming 
breakfast  at  Mrs.  Somerville's,  and  were  often  at 
Lansdowne  House.  They  visited  the  House  of 
Ck)mmons;  and,  as  a  change,  Maria  noted  that  she 
went  to  Newgate  to  hear  Mrs.  Fry,  by  appointment. 

^^  The  private  door  opened  at  the  sight  of  our  tickets ; 
and  the  great  doors,  and  the  little  doors,  and  the  church 
doors,  and  doors  of  all  sorts,  were  unbolted  and  unlocked, 
and  on  we  went  through  di^eary  but  clean  passages,  till 
we  came  to  a  room  where  rows  of  empty  benches  fronted 
OS.  A  table  on  which  lay  a  large  Bible.  Several  ladies 
and  gentlemen  entered,  and  took  their  seats  on  benches  at 
either  side  of  the  table,  in  silence. 

"Enter  Mrs.  Fry  in  a  drab-colored  silk  cloak,  and 
plain,  borderless  Quaker  cap ;  a  most  benevolent  coun- 
tenance, a  Guido-Madonna  face,  calm,  benign.     *•  I  must 


ILn.  Qiw  zrc  ttricrs  f?c  ns  fmm  Lady 
un:  1^J7  C«i»p«r.  C»ie.frvt  lau  ibe  pmscnt 
\.--^  -'  ii.xt.nati.  wti.'  'mi  bvea  &  firv  mcaths  &b»nt 
'T-.  ui:  ^ai  '.ff-TiuJii^l  i^  IkiT  iniTOoesses  by 
r.'^^ix  ^^e^.  AMkl  BcC  Kt  bo*  otmuist  atxd,  get 
-^  Ir;^  »ST  coe  of  tbem.  sad  w»s  kept  out, 
asi^M  jg  afjttiSiaiica.  Htk  bmt  gi^e  tou  some 
',f  ilr-r  imfi^rtkBcc  AttActacd  to  a  ticket  to  Almadc's. 
r  patrmw^sees  cui  ooly  gire  tktetB  to  those 
■y  [m/mallf  Imov.  Od  that  plea  Ihey  avoided 
>•-)■•  lit  RotlaD^l's  application,  —  she  had  not 
ii-m .'  tliey  rc-allT  did  not  knov  her  Grace,  etc 
:m'1]  Iht-n"  maiij'  celebrated  pnMple,  —  the  llai^ 
^.inioriiliTry,  wlio,  by  Lis  own  account,  has  been 
III!  lijiK:  with  iin|>ulieDce  to  be  mtroiiuced  to  m; 
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talked  miich  of  *  Castle  RacAient,'  eto.,  and  Ireland.  Of 
oouFBC  I  thought  his  manner  and  Yoioe  very  agreeable. 
He  is  much  fatter,  and  much  less  aolemny  than  when 
I  saw  him  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  He  intro- 
dnoed  ns  to  Jolly,  fat  Lady  Londonderry,  who  was  vastly 
gracioiM,  and  invited  us  to  one  of  the  four  grand  parties 
which  she  gives  every  season ;  and  it  surprised  me  very 
mach  to  perceive  the  rapidity  with  which  a  minister's 
family  talks  to  a  person  spread  through  the  room. 
Everybody  I  met  afterward  that  night  and  the  next  day 
observed  to  me  that  they  had  seen  Lord  Londondeny  talk- 
ing to  me  for  a  great  while !  We  had  a  crowded  party 
at  Lady  Londonderry's,  but  they  had  no  elbows." 

She  met  at  other  parties  the  celebrities  of  the 
day, — her  old  friend  Sir  Humphry  Davy  (whom 
she  calls  the  martyr  of  matrimony),  Mrs.  Siddons, 
Lydia  White,  all  the  scientific  set  of  the  Somer- 
vUles.    One  amusing  mention  is  made :  — 

'^Yesterday  we  breakfasted  at  Mrs.  Somerville's ;  and 
I  put  on  for  her  a  blue  crape  turban,  to  show  her  how 
Fanny's  was  put  on,  with  which  she  had  fallen  in  love." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  anticipated  a  visit  from  Miss 
Edgeworth  with  great  delight.  He  wrote  to  Miss 
Joanna  Baillie,  in  February :  — 

...  '^  I  am  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  seeing  Miss 
Edgeworth,  and  making  her  personal  acquaintance.  I 
expect  her  to  be  just  what  you  describe,  —  a  being  totally 
void  of  affectation,  and  who,  like  one  other  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, carries  her  literary  reputation  as  freely  and 
easily  as  the  milkmaid  in  my  country  does  the  leglen^ 
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ti  Alt  curin  oa  hc-r  bead,  fuid  walks  as  graeeruUy 
M  m  AoAea^  Some  of  ^e  fair  sex,  and  Kimr  «( 
1  atx  too,  nrrr  tfaeir  r«uown  io  Londoo  fashioo, 
ntbr  ud  a  pair  of  pitchers.  Tbo  ponsequeaw  is, 
I.  hnijlH  pi^A^ioE  frigdlfuHy,  they  arc  hitting  e^e^'  oao 
fidiins  with  their  buckets.  Now  this  is  ull  aoo- 
\,  kvi  fuUMk  to  be  written  to  aoybod;  but  a  person 


Ui«  Er^vvorlli  iB«t  old  Sir  Willioni  Pepjs,  via 
ft  oouNflifonuT  of  Johnson,  Reynolds,  and 
n»  vss   then   eighty-two   years   old,  sod 

.  nufiT  tlungs  to  tell  her  of  that  interesting  set 
mi  mMm  wbo  formed  the  foshiooable  and 

-K-r  wtripTT  rf  London  many  years  before.  Hi*- 
-:  -i.  «>'.■■  wij,  an  iiiiiiii^ite  iiit-iiil  of  his.  oine 

-  -*  -v.;  T-1  hiiJi  on  seeing  a  very  awkward  man 
-.;  :;T.>  ti>f  n»ni,  "There  is  a  man  who  wouM 
or  ,.;  ti?  huids  to  know  what  to  do  with  the 

-s^   ri.-.^«-.-«ii  s»id  of  the  brilliancy,  repartee. 

«.».  u^    htuiiat^   oi  London,  in   her   "  Helen. 

■  j.-.i  '•■;i  is  like  iras,  which  lights  at  a  touch. 
1 .  k  i.'JK-i  rtui  be  extinguished ; "  and  slie 
■    -ix  f.xvi  ulk.  the  e*sy  manners,  and  the  high- 

.-.ij;"*  l^f' liie  friends  she  found  among  the 
'  ?»-,->  »i..\!i  m*v]e  np  the  great  world  of  .Mav- 
.>j'  ><^  ..Uy.  ^1m  Kuarked  on  this  in  a  letter 
■..-a  li^msji  tlasTisit:  — 

I  l!*f  ^wM  TsrWiy  oif  society  in  London,  ajid  tbe 
;y  i4  tW  3(-uw  3uiJ  infonualion  to  be  gathered  from 
v-jsotxxi.  »Ui^t^  UK  as  far  superior  to  Parisian  sodcly. 
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We  know,  I  tUnk,  six  different  and  totally  independent 
seta,  of  actentific,  Uteraiy,  political,  travelled,  artist^  and 
the  fine  fashionable  of  varioiis  shades ;  and  the  different 
styles  of  oonyeisation  are  veiy  entertaining.  Throogh 
Lydia  Wlute  we  have  become  more  acquainted  with  Mrs. 
Siddons  than  I  ever  expected  to  be.  She  gave  us  the 
history  of  her  first  acting  of  Lady  Macbeth,  and  of  her  re- 
solving in  the  sleep-scene  to  lay  down  the  candlestick, 
contraiy  to  the  precedent  of  Mrs.  Fritchard  and  all  the 
traditions,  before  she  began  to  wash  her  hands  and  say, 
'  Out,  vfle  spot ! ' 

*^  Sheridan  knod[ed  violently  at  her  ck)or  during  the  five 
minutes  she  had  desfared  to  have  entirely  to  herself,  to 
compose  her  spirits  before  the  play  began.  He  burst  in, 
and  prophesied  that  she  would  ruin  herself  forever  if  she 
persevered  in  this  resolution  to  lay  down  the  candlestick. 
She  persisted,  however,  in  her  determination,  succeeded, 
was  applauded,  and  Sheridan  begged  her  pardon.  She 
described  well  the  awe  she  felt,  and  the  power  of  excite- 
ment given  to  her  by  the  sight  of  Burke,  Fox,  Sheridan, 
and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  the  pit. 

"  She  invited  us  to  a  private  reading-party  at  her  own 
house ;  present,  only  her  daughter  (a  very  pretty  young 
lady),  a  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  Mr.  Bumey,  Dr.  Holland,  Lydia 
White,  Mr.  Harness,  and  ourselves.  She  read  one  of  her 
finest  parts,  and  that  best  suited  to  a  private  room,  — 
Queen  Katherine.  She  was  dressed  so  as  to  do  well  for 
the  two  parts  she  was  to  perform  this  night,  of  gentle- 
woman and  queen, — black  velvet,  with  black  velvet  cap 
and  feathers.  She  sat  the  whole  time,  and  with  a  large 
Shakspeare  before  her ;  as  she  knew  the  part  of  Kather- 
ine by  heart,  she  seldom  required  the  help  of  glasses,  and 
she  recited  it  incomparably  well.  The  changes  of  her 
countenance  were  striking.    From  her  first  burst  of  indig- 
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,  when  she  objects  to  the  canltaal  as  her  jnJge,  lo    i 
ist  expiriog  scene,  was  all,  so  perfectly  natural  and 
ng!  we  could  give  no  applause  but  tears.     Mrs. 
a  iM^autiful  even  at  this  momcot.     Some  who  had 
an  the  stage  Id  ibis  part  assured  me  that  it  bad  & 
I  greater  effect  ujion  tUein  in  a  private  room ;  because 
Iwere  uear  enough  to  see  the  change  in  her  ct>unU» 
,  and   to   hear   the   pathos  ot  her   hair-suppresse<l 
Some  one  said,  that,  in  the  djiug-aoeue,  her  reij 
r  seemed  sick, 
fhe  spoke  afterwards  ot  the  different  part^  which  shs  j 
likofl  and  disliked  to  act;  and,  when  she  menUooed  4 
Characters  and  scenes  abe  had  found  easy  or  difficulty  J 
3US  to  observe  that  the  feelings  of  the  ad 
Lhe  Beutiments  and  ccasona  of  the  beat  critics  meet. 
?vcr  was  not  natural,  or  inconsistent  with  the  mnin 
fharacttT,  sIil'  fouuil  she  never  c<juK1  ;iul  hcU." 

■ter  spending  a  very  pleasant  Easter  at  Deepdene 
I  a  delightful  party  at  the  Hopes,  the  sisters  hear- 
If  the  death  of  their  old  friend,  Miss  Charlotte 
id,  at  Edgeworthstown,  left  Deepdene,  feelbg 
Bgaj'ety  oppressive  under  these  circumstances. 
J  went  for  more  quiet  to  their  friend  Lady  Ehza- 
I  Whitbread's,  at  Kensington  Gore.  They  then 
l-ned  to  their  pleasant  London  lodgings  in  IluUis 
On  their  return  they  found  London  very 
land  met  many  distinguished  people. 

)n^'  tiic   great   variety  of  illustrious  and  foolisli 
e  have  seen  pass  in  rapid  panoramas  before  us. 
i.iiii  forever  fixed  in  the  memory,  and  some  few 
I  lhe  heart, 


I 


bis  toae  of 
8pi-nks 
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^'  Mr.  Randolpb,  tbe  American,  very  lull  and  tlun,  as  if 
a  Btick,  instead  of  stioulders,  stretehcd  ont  bis  coat ;  Ilia 
hair  tied  behind  witli  a  btaclf  ribbon.  i>ut  not  pig-taileil,  —  it 
flovrs  from  the  riblioti  like  old  Steele's,  with  a  eml  at  tb« 
end.  mixed  brown  and  gray ;  bis  face  wrinkled  like  a 
peach-Btoue,  but  all  pliable,  muades  moving  with  every 
sensation  of  a  feeling  soul  and  lively  imagination  ;  quick 
dark  eyes,  with  an  indefinable  expression  of  acquired 
babitual  sedalcness,  in  despite  of  nature ; 
voice  mild  and  repressed,  yet  in  this  voic 
thoaghts  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn, 
the  most  eloquent  men  I  ever  licanl  speak  ;  n 
novelty  in  his  view  of  things,  and  In  his  world  of  illusions 
in  art  and  nature,  which  is  highly  interesting." 

Visits  at  Frognel,  Hampstead,  Slough,  Portsmouth, 
and  Windsor  followed. 

The  following  letter  from  Sir  Walter  Scott  will 
explain  itself.  Miss  Edgeworth  was  obliged  to  de- 
cline a  pre.'fsing  invitation  from  Scott  to  visit  Scot- 
land and  liis  family  this  year,  but  the  next  year  we 
shall  see  her  tlicre. 

[To  Miss  Eilgeworth,  EdgeworliuCown.| 

AsnoTsPonD,  2Hh  April,  1823. 

Mr  DEAH  MisB  Edoewortb.  —  I  am  extremely  sorry 

indeed  that  you  cannot  fulfd  your  kind  intentions  to  Ins 

at  Abbotsford  this  year.     It  is  a  great  disappoiiitmeut, 

ud  I  uin  grieved  to  think  it  should  have  arisen  from  the 

I  loss  of  8  valned  relation.     That  is  the  worst  part  of  life, 

■  wben  its  earlier  path  is  trod.     If  my  limbs  get  slifT,  my 

f  walks  are  made  shorter,  and  my  rides  slower ;  if  my  eyes 

|fail  me,  I  can  use  glasses  and  a  large  pnnt ;  if  I   get 

I  litUe  deaf,  I  comfort  myself,  that,  except  in  a  few  in- 
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stances,  I  shall  be  no  gn>at  losor  by  missing  one  full  half 
of  what  is  spoken :  but  I  feci  the  loneliness  of  age  when 
my  eompanioQS  and  frieuds  are  takeu  from  me.     The  suJ- 

?u  death  of  both  the  Boswflia,  and  the  bloody  end  of  the 

tt,  have  given  me  great  paiu.     You  have  never  got  half 

praise  "Vivian"  ought  to  have  proeured  you.     Tho 

»ifion  is,  that  the  class  from  which  the  exeolleDt  portrftit 
..as  drawn  feel  the  reaerablauce  too  painfully  to  thank  the 
■uthorforit;  and  I  do  not  believe  the  common  readers 

udcrstond  it  in  the  least.  I  who,  thank  God  !  am  neither 
great  man  nor  politician,  have  lived  enough  among  them 
bo  recognize  the  truth  and  nature  of  the  iwiinting,  and  am 
Qo  way  implicated  in  the  satire.  ...  I  had  arranged  to 
atay  at  least  a  month  iifter  the  12th  of  Miiy,  iu  bopea  of 
detaining  you  at  Abbotsford ;  and  I  will  not  let  yoa  ofl 
under  a  month  or  two  the  next  year.  I  shall  have  my 
house  completed,  my  library  replaced,  my  armory  new  fur- 
nished, my  piper  new  clothed,  and  the  time  shall  be  July. 
...  I  know  nothing  I  should  wish  you  to  see  which  has 
any  particular  chance  of  becoming  invisible  in  the  course 
of  fourteen  months,  excepting  my  old  bloodhound,  poor 
fellow,  on  whom  age  now  sits  so  heavily  that  he  cannot 
follow  me  far  from  the  house.  I  wished  you  to  see  him 
very  much.  He  ia  of  that  noble  breed  which  Ireland,  as 
well  as  Scotland,  onec  possessed,  and  which  is  now  almost 
extinct  in  both  countries.  I  have  sometimes  thought  of 
the  final  cause  of  dc^s  having  such  short  lives,  and  I  am 
quite  satisfied  it  is  in  compassion  to  the  human  race ;  for 
if  we  suffer  so  much  iu  losing  a  dog  after  an  acquaintance 
of  ten  or  twelve  years,  what  would  it  be  if  they  were  to 
live  double  tliat  time? 

I  don't  propose  being  in  London  this  year.  ...  I  do 
not  like  it.  There  is  such  a  riding  and  driving,  so  much 
to  aee,  so  much  to  say,  —  not  to  mention  plover's  eggs  and 
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diampagne,— that  I  always  fed  too  mnoh  excited  in 
London ;  thoogh  it  is  good  to  rub  off  the  rost  too,  some- 
times, and  brings  you  up  abreast  with  the  world  as  it 
goes. 

The  Misses  Edgeworth  returned  to  Ireland  the  last 
of  June,  and  Maria  at  once  went  to  work  on  the 
sequel  to  ^  Harry  and  Lucy."  She  read  the  play  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  found  it  very  stupid.  This 
little  play  was  written  for  a  charitable  purpose ;  and 
Miss  Edgeworth  quotes,  in  remarking  upon  it,  Mme. 
de  Stael's  saying,  ^^  Les  bons  intentions  ne  sont  pour 
rien,  dans  les  ouvrages  d'esprit." 

In  writing  of  the  progress  of  "  Harry  and  Lucy," 
she  expressed  her  anxiety  about  its  success ;  saying 
to  a  friend,  who  urged  her  to  do  some  larger  work 
of  the  imagination,  — 

^^  I  assure  you  it  is  all  I  can  do  to  satisfy  myself  tol- 
erably as  I  go  on  with  this  sequel  to  '  Harry  and  Lucy,' 
which  engages  all  my  attention.  I  am  particularly  anx- 
ious to  finish  that  weU^  as  it  was  my  dear  father's  own 
and  first  book.  As  it  must  be  more  scientific  than  the 
other  ^  Early  Lessons/  it  is  more  difficult  to  me,  who  have 
so  little  knowledge  of  those  subjects,  and  am  obliged 
to  go  so  warily,  lest  I  should  teach  error,  or  pretend  to 
teach  what  I  do  not  know.  ...  I  never  could  he  easy 
writing  any  thing  else  for  my  own  amusement  till  1  have 
done  this,  which  I  know  my  father  wished  to  have  fin- 
ished.'' 

Miss  Edgeworth  did  think,  about  tliis  time,  of 
writing  a  tale  called  "  The  Travellers,"  which  would 
probably  have  embodied  some  of  her  own  experi- 
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Bs  of  travel ;  but  slie  never  mttde  a  sketch  of  it 

Ir  things  proved  more  engrossing.     During  ibe 

\er  of  1822-23  she  made  a  visit  at  Black  Ca* 

Mrs.  Ruxtoii  was  always  an  inspiration  to  her 

,  encouraging  and  animating  her  in  any  chosen 

She  it  was,  Maria  said  long  after,  who  first 

ited  to  her  the  plot  of  "Castle  Rackrent,"  and 

urged  her  to  go  on  with  it,  when  the  fear  of 

■ire,  and  her  natural  timidity,  discouraged  her. 

JisB   Edgeworth  was  delighted  with   "Peveril, 

ligh  "there  is  too  much  of  the  dwar&  and  th 

I  Scott  cannot  deny  biroaelf  one  of  these  Bpuits  is 
;  shape  or  other.     I  hope  that  we  ahall  And  this 

>  has  the  pon-ei-  of  shi-iukiiin;  or  fx|.a!hiirig.  ss  it 

lis,  to  suit  tUe  ocoiisiuo,  is  made  rtally  iiewssary  lo 

Istorj'.     I  think  the  dwarf  more  allowable,  aud  better 

In  lliau  the  page,  tru<!  to  history,  and  consistent ;  bul 

i  sometimes  handsome  enough  to  make  duke  uid 

I  iiiiifi  ready  to  Ik  in  love  with  lier,  and  sometimes  an 

s  little  fury,  clenching  her  hands,  and  to  be  lifted  up 

liwn  Btaire  out  of  the  hero's  way.     The  indistinctness 

ft  liei'  is  not  that  iiidialinctaess  which  l^elongs  lo  tlie 

,  hut  that  which  arises  from  unsteadiness  in  the 

i*  hand  when  he  sketched  the  figure.     He  touched 

|retouched  at  different  times,  without  haring,  as  tl 

s,  a  determined  idea  himself  of  what  be  would  make 

nor  had  he  settled  whether  she  should   bring  with 

airs  from  heaven,'  or  blasts  from  that  place  which 

ver  named  to  ears  polite," 

Mity,   1823,  after  long  anticipation  of  such  a 
I,  Maria,  taking  with  her  her  sisters  Harriet  and 
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Sophy,  went  to  Scotland.  Passing  through  Glasgow, 
they  saw  the  Bannatynes,  and  were  cordially  re- 
ceived by  them,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years  which 
had  gone  since  Maria  was  there  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edgeworth.  They  then  went  to  Kinneil  Castle, 
where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dugald  Stewart  then  lived. 
After  a  few  days  pleasantly  spent  with  their  old 
friends,  marred  somewhat  by  the  very  poor  health 
of  Mr.  Stewart,  they  left  for  Edinburgh,  seeing  on 
their  way  Linlithgow  Palace.  They  arrived  in  Ed- 
inburgh, and  found  lodgings  taken  for  them  by  the 
Alisons  in  Abercromby  Place. 

Mr.  Lockhart  wrote  in  his  life  of  Scott :  — 

"  Among  the  visitants  at  Abbotsford  in  1823  were  Miss 
Edgeworth  and  her  sisters,  Harriet  and  Sophia.  After 
spending  a  few  weeks  in  Edinburgh,  and  making  a  tour 
into  the  Highlands,  they  gave  a  fortnight  to  Abbotsford." 

Scott  wrote  his  first  impressions  of  Maria,  — 

[To  D.  Terry-l 

**  Castlb  Stbeet,  June  18,  1823. 

**  My  marbles  I  my  marbles  I  Oh  I  what  must  now  be  done  ? 
My  drawing-room  is  finished  off,  but  marbles  there  are  none. 
My  marbles  I  my  marbles !  I  fancied  them  so  fine, 
The  marbles  of  Lord  Elgin  were  but  a  joke  to  mine. 

^'  In  fact,  we  are  all  on  tiptoe  now  for  the  marbles  and 
the  chimney-grates,  which  being  had  and  obtained,  we 
will  be  less  clamorous  about  other  matters.  I  have  very 
little  news  to  send  you :  Miss  Edgeworth  is  at  present  the 
great  lioness  of  Edinburgh,  and  a  very  nice  lioness. 
She  is  full  of  fun  and  spirit ;  a  little,  slight  figure,  very 
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in  ber  motions,  very  good-baintH^,  >od  (sU  of 

Edinburgh  visit  was  very  agreeable  to  all 
I  party.  Maria  had  thought  that  city  deliglitful 
|ity  years  before.  Of  course  she  found  manj 
■igea.  Her  experience  whs  not  that  of  the  ruler 
T  found  the  city  of  wood,  and  left  it  stone ;  but 
a  larger  circle  of  society  and  more  coemopol- 
I  manners  and  customs.  Some  observers  consider 
I  the  destinctive  charm  of  the  old  city  was  lost 
IIiIh  time.  Mrs.  Fletcher,  in  her  autobiography, 
ftks  of  the  delightful  eociety  of  Edinburgh :  - 

iTbe  men  then  moBtdlstiiiguiBhediiiBoculinteraoanet 

liluNuy  ri-imUition  ninl  .imiiihlc  nianitcrs  in  i 

.LT  Scott,  Jlr.  Joffny.  Dr.  Thoiii.is  Brown.  Mr. 

r.k;   Mr.   Tbomaa    Thomson,    Professor  I'lnyfair, 

kills,  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Alison.     A  httle   before  ihia 

?  forms  of  aooi^  ineetinga  had  somewliat  changed 

li  wliat  tliey  were  when  1  knew  Edinburgh  first.     Large 

iT-partiea  were  less  frequent;  aiid  Bupix'r-iiartiis — 

an  hot  supiwra  —  were  geuer.illy  discarded,     lu  their 

:  came  large  evening  parties  (sometimes  larger  llian 

ooras  eould  conveniently  hold),  where  card-|)laying 

■ally  gave  place  to  music  or  convei-sation.     The  com- 

l*  met  at  nine  and  parted  at  twelve  o'clock  ;  tea  and 

-ere  handed  about  at  nine,  and  the  guests  sat  down 

'  lii;bt  refi-oshmeuts  later  on  in  the  evening.     Peo- 

llid  not,  in  tliose  pat'ties.  meet  to  eat,  but  to  talk  or 

There  yon  would  see  a  group  (chiefly  of  ladies) 

liiug  to  the  brilliant  talk  of  Mr.  Jeffrey ;  in  a  differ- 

of  tlie  mom,  purhajis.  another  cirele,  amongst 

re  the  pale-raeeil,  reverential  students,  lending 
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their  ears  to  the  playful,  imaginative  discussions  of  Dr. 
Brown,  while  Professor  Playfair  woold  sometimes  throw 
in  an  ingenious  or  quiet  remark  that  gave  fresh  animation 
to  the  discourse.  On  other  occasions  old  Mr.  Mackenzie 
would  enliven  the  conversation  with  anecdotes  of  men 
and  manners  gone  by/' 

Lord  Brougham  says  of  Mrs.  Fletcher  herself, 
that,  ^^  with  the  utmost  purity  of  life  that  can  dignify 
and  enhance  female  charms,  she  combined  the  inflexi- 
ble principles  and  deep  political  feeling  of  a  Hutch- 
inson and  a  Boland.*' 

The  changes  noted  by  Mrs.  Fletcher  were  of  course 
inevitable :  the  fame  of  the  city  had  caused  the  loss 
of  just  what  she  laments,  by  drawing  to  itself  more 
and  more  people  desirous  of  moving  among  the  lit- 
erary and  scientific  society  which  it  boasted  as  its 
peculiar  charm. 

Mrs.  Fletcher  says  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  — 

**  In  the  spring  of  1823  Maria  Edgeworth  and  her  two 
younger  sisters  spent  some  time  in  Edinburgh.  We  met 
first  at  my  dear  friend  and  pastor's  house,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Alison.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  been  introduced  to 
the  author  c '  '  Simple  Susan ; '  though  we  were  not  un- 
known to  each  other,  as  she  told  me  her  brothers  had 
often  mentioned  the  agreeable  society  they  met  at  our 
house  when  they  were  students  at  Edinburgh.  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  i>ersonal  appearance  was  not  attractive ;  but  lier 
vivacity,  good-iiumor,  and  cleverness  in  conversution, 
quite  equalled  my  expectations.  I  should  say  she  was 
more  sprightly  and  brilliant  than  refined.  She  excelled 
in  the  raciness  of  Irish  humor ;  but  the  great  defect  of 
her  manner,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  was  an  excess  of  compli- 
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.,  or  what  in  Ireland  is  called  '  blarney  ; '  and  in 

lad  moved  in  the  best  circlea,  both  aa  to  man 

linil,  it  surprised  me  not  a  little.     She  rf-iKlled  all 

ueh  to  intimacy  on  my  part,  by  the  excess  ol 

liinentary  reception  of  me  when  we  were  fit«t  intio- 

to  each  other  at  Mr.  Alison's.     I  never  felt  eonS- 

in  tlie  reality  of  what  she  eaid  afterwards.     1  do 

now  whether  it  was  the  absenee  of  good  taste  in  her, 

liat  she  supposed  I  was  silly  and  vain  eooiigh  to  be 

Ired  by  such  verbiage.     It  was  the  first  time  m  roj 

'.  had  met  with  such  over-acted  civility ;  but  I  wu 

of  an  opportunity  of  meeting  a  person  whose  genius 

B(>owera  of  mind  had  been  exercised  in  benefiting  the 

^il  as  hers  have  Ijeen.     I  feel  sure  from  the  feelings  of 

;  friends  who  lore  hex,  beeanse  they  knew  her  wdl, 

had  this  been  the  case  with  me.  I  might  also  have 

_'  of  her  fi'ieniU :  so  tlmt  I  only  give  my  impii's- 

:ls    arising    from    that  of   soeiety    iutereouree  of  a 

Hii|>iTru"inl  kind.     Miss  Edgeworlh  and  her  two  very 

calile  sisters  were  pleased  to  meet  at  our  house  Sit 

■rt  and    Lady  Listen.     They  accompanied  us  some 

after  this  to  dine  at  Milhurn  Tower,  the  Lislons' 

liy-house,  near  Edinburgh.     Mias  Edgeworth's  vs:- 

I  information  and  quick    repartee  appeared  to  great 

e  in  conversation  with  the  jwlished  ex -ambassador 

I'onstiiutinople,  who  always  reminded  me  of  the  coup- 

'  Polite,  as  all  his  life  in  courts  had  tieen, 
Il'I  good  aa  he  the  world  had  never  seen.' " 

Fletcher  judged  ]^Inria  to  be  insincere ;  for- 
that  llie  warmtli  of  her  manner  was  perfectly 
(ral,  and  her  heart  was  warm  and   overflowing 
heiievulence. 
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Years  after  ibis,  Miss  Edgeworth  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Lady  Davenant  in  ^^  Helen,"  a  description 
of  the  appearance  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

^^  *'  If  you  have  seen  Raebum's  admirable  pictures,  or 
Chantrey's  speaking  bust,'  replied  Lady  Davenant,  ^  you 
have  as  complete  an  idea  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  painting 
or  sculpture  can  give.  The  first  impression  of  his  appear- 
ance and  manner  was  surprising  to  me,  I  recollect,  from 
its  quiet,  unpretending  good-nature;  but  scarcely  had 
that  impression  been  made,  before  I  was  struck  with 
something  of  the  chivalrous  courtesy  of  other  times.  In 
his  conversation  you  would  have  found  all  that  is  most 
delightful  in  all  his  works,  —  the  combined  talents  and 
knowledge  of  the  historian,  novelist,  antiquary,  and  poet. 
He  recited  poetry  admirably,  his  whole  face  and  figure 
kindling  as  he  spoke;  but  whether  talking,  reading,  or 
reciting,  he  never  tired  me,  even  with  admiring.  And 
it  is  curious,  that,  in  conversing  with  him,  I  frequently 
found  myself  forgetting  that  I  was  speaking  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott ;  and,  what  is  even  more  extraordinary,  forgetting 
that  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  speaking  to  me,  till  I  was 
awakened  to  the  conviction  by  his  saying  something 
which  no  one  else  could  have  said.  Altogether,  he  was 
certainly  the  most  perfectly  agreeable  and  perfectly  amia- 
ble great  man  I  ever  knew. 


9   >» 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 


it  of  the  MpetinR  between  MarU  and  Sir  Walter  Soolt.- 
[■iming  with  him.  — Edinbiu^h  soen  with  Sir  Waller.— 
:t»  iiiKl  the  HiBlilaniiB.  —  Abbolatdini.  —  Happy  Visit.  —  Ri 
relniifi.  — Home  Affaire.  — Vlnitora.  — The  MenlJil ' 
—  ■'Take  for  Granted."  — Mr.  Coostatile.- The  Visit  of  Sii 
liBT  Scott  to  Iniland.  —  Hia  Slajat  EdeeworthBiowQ,- Their 
li[i  to  Klllamy. 

Iis8  Edgewokth's  first  memorable  meeting  viUi 

llVulter  Scott  was  immediately  after  her  arrival 

liniiui'^'li.     Tkey  had   forresi)iiii(ifd    fur  yiiii>. 

inl  III!  [irevioua  personal  acquaintance.    She  liud 

.■  fiiim  him  the  evening  they  arrived. 


^Iiss  Edoeworth, — I  have    just  reccivwi  yout 

I  nolo,  just  wlien  I  had  iiersuaded  myself  it  was  most 

{  I  slmuUl  see  you  in  jwrsou,  or  hear  of  your  arrival. 

I  Alison  writes  to  me  that  you  are  engaged  to  dine 

1  to-morrow;  which  puts  Roslin  out  of  the  ques- 

Ifur  tliat  day,  as  it  might  keep  you  late.     On  Sunday 

i  will  join  our  family  party  at  five,  and  on  Moq- 

t  have  asked  one  or  two  of  the  Northern  Ughta  on 

3  to  meet  you.     I    should    be   engrossing   at   any 

lut  wc  shall  he  more  disiwsed  to  do  so  just  now 

^  on  the  12tli  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  going 

Jififerent  kingdom  (only  the  kingdom  of  Fife)  for  a 

|>r  two.     To-morrow,  if  it  is  quite  agreeable,  I  will 


^\ 
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wait  upon  you  about  twelve,  and  hope  you  will  permit  me 

to  show  you  some  of  our  improvements.     I  am  always 

Most  respectfully  yours, 

Walter  Scott. 
Edinbubgh,  Friday. 

Postscript.  —  Our  old  family  coach  is  licensed  to  carry 
six,  so  take  no  care  on  that  score.  I  enclose  Mr.  Ali- 
son's note ;  truly  sorry  I  could  not  accept  the  invitation  it 
contains. 

Postscript. — My  wife  insists  I  shall  add  that  the 
Laird  of  Staff  a  promised  to  look  in  on  us  this  evening  at 
eight  or  nine,  for  the  purpose  of  letting  us  hear  one  of 
his  clansmen  sing  some  Highland  boat-songs,  and  the 
like ;  and  that  if  you  will  come,  as  the  Irish  should  to 
the  Scotch,  without  any  ceremony,  you  will  hear  wiiat  is 
more  curious  than  mellifluous.  The  man  returns  to  the 
Isles  to-morrow.  There  are  no  strangers  with  us,  no 
party  ;  none  but  all  our  own  family,  and  two  old  friends. 
Moreover,  all  our  womankind  have  been  calling  at  Gibbs's 
Hotel :  so  if  you  are  not  really  tired  and  late,  you  have 
not  even  pride  —  the  ladies*  last  defence  —  to  oppose  to 
this  request.  But,  above  all,  do  not  fatigue  yourself  and 
the  young  ladies.     No  dressing  to  be  thought  of ! 

''  Ten  o'clock  struck  as  I  read  the  note.  We  were 
tired,  we  were  not  fit  to  be  seen  ;  but  I  thought  it  right  to 
accept  Walter  Scott's  cordial  invitation,  sent  for  a  hack- 
ney coach,  and,  just  as  we  were,  without  dressing,  went. 
As  the  coach  stopped,  we  saw  the  hall  lighted,  and  the 
moment  the  door  opened,  heard  the  joyous  sounds  of 
loud  singing.  Three  servants  '  the  Miss  Edgeworths ' 
sounded  from  hall  to  landing-place ;  and,  as  I  paused  for 
a  moment  in  the  ante-room,  I  heard  the  first  sound  of 
Walter  Scott's  voice,  —  *  The  Miss  Edgeworths  come !  * 
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I  The  room  w&s  lighted  by  only  one  globe  lamp,    k 

e  were  sioging  loud  and  beatiog  time  :  all  BU)p|)e<i  in 

fistant ;  aud  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  most  cordial  mi 

>oua  manner,  stepiied  forward  to  welcome  ua :  '  Misa 

Jfworth,  this  is  so  kind  of  you ! ' 

I  My  first  impression  was,  that  he  was  neither  so  large 
0  heavy  in  appearance  as  I  had  been  led  to  expect  by 

Iription,  printa,  bust,  and  picture.     He  is  more  lame 

I   expected,  bat  not  unwieldy.     His  counl^nanre. 

1  by  the  uncertain  light  in  which  I  firat  saw  it,  pleaseil 

Itnuch:    benevolent   and  full  of   genius,  withoot  the 

litest  effort  at  expression,  dcUgbtfuUy  natural,  : 

■ill  not  know  he  was  Walter  Scott,  or  the  great  un- 

1  of  the  North,  as  if  be  only  thought  of  making 

s  happy.    After  naming  to  ua  *Lady  Soott,  Staffa,; 

hm^'litLT  Lockhart,  Sophia,  another  daughter  Acne, 

111,  my  soii-iii-law  Loikhiirt,'  just  in  the  limkcii  uir- 

s  tlii-'y  then  stood,  and  showing   me  that   only  his 

y  ami  two  friends,  Mr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Sbari>e,  were 

III,  be  sat  down  for  a  moment  on  a  low  sofa ;  auJ, 

liiy  saying,  '  Do  not  let  us  interrupt  what  was  going 

he  immediately  rose  and  begged  Staffa   to   bid  hia 

iK-n  strike  up  again.     '  Will  you  then  join    in   the 

■  with  ua?'  —  he  put  the  end  of  a  silk  handkerchief 

iny  liaud,  and  others  into  my  sisters.     They  held  by 

I.-  ban il  kerchiefs  all  in  their  circle  again  ;  and  the  boat- 

n  liegan  to  roar  out  a  Gaelic  song,  to  which  they  all 

]ped  iu  lime,  and  repeated  a  chorus,  which,  as  far  as  I 

II  hear,  sounded  like  '■At  am  Vaun!  at  am  Vaunl' 
liently  repeated  with  prodigious  enthusiasm.     In  an- 

'  1  could  make  out  no  intelligible  sound  but  -Bar! 
bar  I*  But  Uie  Iwatman's  dark  eyes  were  ready  Ui 
nut  (if  his  heiid  with  raiitiire  as  he  sang  and  ,stnin|ii'il, 
<huok  the  bandkci'chief  ou  each  side,  and  the  eiirte 
liti-d. 


1^^ 
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*'  Lady  Soott  Is  bo  ezaotty  what  I  have  seen  her  de- 
•cribed,  that  it  seemed  as  if  we  had  seen  her  before. 
She  nmst  have  been  very  handsome, — French,  dark, 
large  eyes,  civil  and  good-natared. 

^^  Snpper  at  a  roond  table,  a  family  supper,  with  atten- 
tkm  to  OS  just  snfBdent,  and  no  more.  The  impression 
left  on  my  mind  this  night  was,  that  Walter  Scott  is  one 
of  the  best-bred  men  I  ever  saw,  with  all  the  exquisite 
politeness  which  he  knows  so  well  how  to  describe,  which 
is  of  no  puticolar  school  or  country,  but  which  is  of  all 
countries, — the  politeness  which  arises  from  good  and 
quick  sense  and  feeling,  which  seems  to  know  by  instinct 
the  character  of  others,  to  see  what  will  please,  and  put 
all  his  guests  at  their  ease.  As  I  sat  beside  him  at  sup- 
per I  could  not  believe  he  was  a  stranger,  and  forgot  he 
was  a  great  man.  Mr.  Lockhart  is  very  handsome,  quite 
unlike  his  picture  in  ^  Peter's  Letters.'  " 

When  Sir  Walter  Scott  made  his  visit  to  the 
Hebrides  in  1810,  he  became  acquainted  with  this 
gentleman.  Sir  Reginald  Macdonald  Stewart  Seton 
of  Sta£fa,  AUantown,  and  Touch,  and  he  described 
his  sending  his  piper,  a  constant  attendant,  to  wake 
a  neighboring  family  for  them.  He  wrote  an  enthu- 
siastic and  interesting  description  of  StafTa  and 
lona,  and  tells  how  his  way  was  beguiled  by  the 
boafrsongs  of  the  clan,  in  a  letter  to  Joanna  Baillie. 
In  "The  Lord  of  the  Isles,"  he  embalmed  liis  memory 
of  this  time  in  verse :  — 

**  That  wondroos  dome. 
Where,  as  to  Bhaine  the  temples  decked 
By  skiU  of  eartlily  ai-chitect, 
Nature  herself  it  seemed  would  raise 
A  minster  to  her  Maker *s  praise/' 
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liss  Edgeworth  saw  historic  Edinburgh  under  llie 
|)icea  of  Scott. 

xiDversatioD  alt  tho  time  better  tfasm  uty  t)ui^ 
l?ould  see,  full  of  apropon  anecdote,  historic,  serioM 
loniic,  just  as  occiisioD  called  for  it ;  and  all  with  i 
aiiil  uQ  ease  tliat  made  us  forget  it  was  an; 
■lie,  evcii  to  his  lamcuess.  to  mount  digbls  of  etenud 


hie  found  in  Sir  Walter  peculiar  charms. 

I  His  strong  ofToction   for  bis  early  frieads  and  bis  T 

ntr;  gives  n  power  and  a  charm  to  liia  couvenatioo  J 

!i  cannot  be  given  by  the  polish  of  tbe  Lioiidon  world,  M 

lliy  the  habit  of  literary  conversation."  i 

these  aelightfiil  days  in  seeing  Edinburgh, 
|eh  she  described  aa  "  the  moat  magnificent  as 
4  the  most  romantic  of  cities,"  they  saw  Ro^ 
Btlc  and  its  exquisite  chapel  with  Scott;  and  then, 
J  joined  by  their  brother  William,  the  party  left 
Jan  excursion  to  the  North,  as  William  wished  t« 
ItJie  great  engineering  works  in  the  Highlands. 
■"hey  saw  all  the  i-omanttc  beauties  of  Loch  Ka-   i 

ami   the   mountains.     One  lovely  day's  drive 
Is  Edgeworth  remarked  on:  — 

I  JMouiitains  behind  mountains,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
II  every  shade,  from  darkest  to  palest  Indian  ink, 
Id-color;  an  ocean  of  mountains,  with  perpetually 
^'ing  forej^rouud  of  rocks,  sometimes  bare  as  they 
Iwrn,  soint'times  wooded  better  than  even  the  hand 
InortuI  tftstc  clothed  a  moiiuUiiu  in  reality  or  pieturei 
f  oak,  aspen,  and  the  beautiful  pendent  birch." 


>*  < 


Miss  Edgeworth  was  taken  ill  at  Forres  on  this 
journey,  but  soon  recovered,  and  was  able  to  con- 
tinue this  pleasant  trip. 

The  following  letter  from  Sir  Walter  Scott  to 
Misa  Joanna  Baillie  will  show  his  impressions  of 
Miss  Edgeworth :  — 

^'EnnniUBOB,  July  11, 1S28. 

*^We  saw,  yon  will  readily  suppose,  a  great  deal  of 
Miss  Edgeworth,  and  two  veiy  nice  girls,  her  younger 
sisters.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  say  more  of  this  very 
remarkable  person  than  that  she  not  only  completely 
answered,  but  exceeded,  the  expectations  which  I  had 
formed.  I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the  naxveti  and 
good-humored  ardor  of  mind  which  she  unites  with  such 
fonnidable  powers  of  acute  observation.  In  external 
appearance  she  is  quite  the  f aiiy  of  our  nursery-tale,  — 
the  Whippfty  Stourie,  if  you  remember  such  a  sprite,  who 
eame  flyiiq;  through  the  window  to  work  all  sorts  of  mar- 
Teh.  I  wOl  never  believe  but  what  she  has  a  wand  in  her 
pocket,  and  puUs  it  out  to  conjure  a  little  before  she  begins 
to  draw  those  very  striking  pictures  of  manners.  I  am 
grieved  to  say,  that,  since  they  left  Edinburgh  on  a  tour  to 
the  Higlilauds,  they  have  been  detained  at  Forres,  by  an 
erysipelas  breaking  out  on  Miss  Edgeworth's  face.  They 
have  been  twelve  days  there,  and  are  now  retui'niug  south- 
wards, as  a  letter  from  Harriet  informs  me.  I  hope  soon 
to  have  them  at  Abbotsford,  where  we  will  take  good  care 
of  them,  and  the  invalid  in  particular.  What  would  I 
give  to  have  you  and  Mrs.  Agnes  to  meet  them,  and  what 
canty  cracks  we  would  set  up  about  the  days  of  lang- 
syne !  The  increasing  powers  of  steam,  which,  like  you, 
I  look  on  half-proud,  half-sad,  half-angry,  and  half- 
pleased,  in  doing  so  much  for  the  commercial  world. 
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[^  soiDctliing  niso  for  the  social.ilc,  and,  like  PHnre  | 
ill's  tapestry,  will,  I  think,  one  day  wufl  frieudi 
|tb(>r  ID  the  eoiirsc  of  a  few  hours,  and.  f or  aiigbt 
I  be  able  to  tell,  bring  Hnmpst^ad  and  Abl>oUfotd 
io  Ihe  distance  of,  —  '  Will  you  diiie  with  us  quietlj 
arrow?'  I  wish  I  could  adv.inee  this  happy  abridg< 
t  of  time  and  space,  so  as  to  make  it  serve 
IcDl  wishes." 


§n  tbeir  return  to  Edinburgh,  they  passed  a  de- 
Itful   diiy   with    the  family  of   Lord   JeSrey,  at 

gcrook, 
Ba  the  27th  of  July  the  Misaes  Edgeworth  at-  ^ 
Id  at  Abbotaford.    Sir  Walter  was  then  at  the 

lilt  (if  his  fame,  ami  surnmiidcd  by  a  bajipy 
Illy  circle.  Tlic  gay  walks,  the  eiciiiiig  cnuver- 
liii.  the  ciiiily  drives,  made  a,  bright  and  uever-lo- 
lirgotteii  visit.     In  these  drives,  Sir  Walter  was 

I  of  never-ceasing  talk ;  and  wit  and  wisdom 
■  ed  from  his  boundless  store.     "  He  used  to  drive 

II  his  dag  Spicer  in  his  lap,  and  Lady  Scott  with 
I  ling  Ourisk  in  hers."     Maria  liked  Lady  Scott, 

'  Liidy  Scott  appreciated  the  kindly  attention 

1  Miss  Eilgeworth  paid  her.     Too  many  of  Sir 

cr's  visitors  treated  her  with  neglect  or  ridicule. 

I  noted  and  admired  the  manner  in  which  Lady 

It  presided  over  a  large  establishment  with  judi- 

s  care  and  well-regulated  hospitality.     They  saw. 

I  Scott,  Meirose  Abbey,  Ettrick  Forest,  and  the 

s  of  Newark  Hull,  "where  the  ladies  bent  their 

ks  of  snow  to  hear  the  'Lay  of  the  last  MiustreL'" 

■aria,  on  seeing  Sir  Walter  iu  his  owu  liome  &t 
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Abbotsford,  was  more  than  ever  charmed  with  him. 
There  the  strength  and  simplicity  of  his  chithu^ter 
showed  itself. 

"  I  never  saw  an  author  less  of  an  author  in  Ins  habits. 
This  I  early  observed,  bat  have  been  the  more  struck 
with  it  the  longer  I  have  been  with  him.  He  has,  indeed, 
such  variety  of  occupations,  that  he  has  not  time  to  think 
of  his  own  works :  how  he  has  time  to  write  them,  is  the 
wonder.  You  would  like  him  for  his  love  of  trees:  a 
great  part  of  his  time  out  of  doors  is  taken  up  in  pruning 
his  trees.  I  have,  within  this  hour,  heard  a  gentleman 
say  to  him,  '  You  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in 
planting.  Sir  Walter:  do  you  advise  much  thinning,  or 
not?'  —  ^I  should  advise  much  thinning,  but  little  at  a 
time.  If  you  thin  much  at  a  time,  you  let  in  the  wind, 
and  hurt  your  trees.' 


» >> 


Long  afterwards  Miss  Edgeworth  told  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Hall,  that  she  proposed  to  Scott  that  they  should 
visit  Melrose  Abbey  by  moonlight,  as  she  recalled 
with  pleasure  his  famous  lines,  — 

**  If  thon  wouldst  view  fair  Melrose  aright, 
Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight.*' 

Scott  at  once  assented,  adding,  ^^By  all  means, 
let  us  go,  for  I  myself  have  never  seen  Melrose  by 
moonlight.'' 

Lockhart  says,  — 

"The  next  month  —  August,  1823  —  was  one  of  the 
happiest  in  Scott's  life.  Never  did  I  see  a  brighter  day 
at  Abbotsford  than  that  on  which  Miss  Edgcwoith  first 
arrived  there:  never  can  I  forget  her  look  and  accent 
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e  was  received  by  him  at  his  arehway,  anJ 
|«hI.    •  Kvury  thing    alwut  you    Is    exacUv   what 

liivi;  hail  wit  enough  to  dream  ! '     The  weaiber 

Ix-iiiitifiil,  and  the  eflifice  and  ita  ap|)iirtcnaiices  were 

lul  complete  ;  and  day  after  day,  so  long  as  she  eould 

,  her  host  had  always  soniti  new  plan  of  gayety. 

■tiay  there  was  fishing  ou  the  Caiildsliicls  Loch.  bvA 

ra  the  heathy  bank.     Another,  the  whole  party 

Jt-il  hy  ThoDiaa  the   Ilymcr's  waterfall  in   the  j 

I  the  stone   on  which   Maria  that  day  sat  waa 

IwanU  called  '  Iklgeworth's  stone."     A  third  day  we 

>  farther  n-field.     He  must  neetls  show  her,  uot 

Lrk  only,  hut  all  the  upper  scenery  of  tiie  Yarrow, 

'  fair  hanga  the  apple  f rae   the   rock ; '   and  llie 

ta  were  unpacked  about  sunset,  beside  the  ntiued 

I  .mTlmiigini:  St,  Slary'd  Loch.     And  he  hiul  scram- 

0  ,i;;itl]iT  lihit-heils  and  lieiLtli-ilowcrs.  with  wliiil]  all  | 
•iiiiji  hiilit-d  must  twitie  tliL'ir  hair;  ami  tlu'y  saiig,  I 
!■  ri'cited,  until  it  was  timu  to  go  home,  iK'nealli  the 

1  of  han'cat  moons.  Thus  a  fortnight  was  paascd,  ' 
11'  vision  closed." 


iring  the  visit  to  Abliotsford  in  1823.  '^ommemiv 

1  ill  a  pii'torial  group'  in  which  he  is  i!i;;hiilfil, 

: 'unstable  had  the  bntior  of  meeting  Miss  Edge- 

h ;   and  the   impression  he  made  on   her  intist 

hccn  favorable,  for  she  Legged  him  to  crimniu- 

Iti-  with  Iht  Loudon  pnblisher  regarding  plans  he 

l^^iiggcsted  for  promoting  the  sale  of  her  works. 

Kil!_'i-'\viiitli    writes   lis   follows,   while    on   her 

I  !!)■  Mr.  William  Stewart  Watson. 


1^^ 
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[Miss  Edgeworth  to  Mr.  Constable.] 

Glasgow,  Aug.  18, 1823. 

Dear  Sir, — You  have  gratified  me  much  by  your 
polite  attention  to  my  sisters.  The  present  of  the  proof - 
engraving  you  have  sent  me  is  invaluable :  the  very  thing 
for  which  I  had  wished,  and  had  despaired  of  obtain- 
ing. 

You  talked  of  sending  me  a  prospectus  of  your  new 
cncyclopaKlia.  I  wish  you  could  send  it  to  me  while 
I  am  in  Glasgow.  I  shall  be  here  till  Monday  or  Tuesday 
next.  If  you  have  not  been  able  to  procure  the  review  of 
books  for  young  people,  do  not  trouble  yourself  more 
about  it ;  because  I  can  get  it  from  Hunter,  to  whom  I  am 
going  to  write.  I  wish  you  would  write  to  him  the  note 
of  advice  you  proposed.  Send  it  to  me,  and  I  will  enclose 
it  in  my  own  letter. 

I  rejoice  that  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  at 
AblK)tsford,  and  I  am  glad  to  owe  this  among  the  num- 
berless other  obligations  I  have  to  the  Qreai  Knovyii. 

Many  may  be,  or  may  seem,  great  while  unknown ;  but 
few  like  him,  appear  greater  the  more  they  are  known. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  your  obliged, 

Maria  Edgeworth. 

Aft^r  leaving  the  pleasant  home  of  Scott,  they 
went  to  Glasgow  to  their  friends  the  Bannatynes,  and 
by  easy  stages  returned  to  Ireland  by  Port  Patrick. 
They  made  some  visits  on  their  homeward  way,  and 
arrived  at  Edge  worths  town  the  3d  of  September. 
Sir  Walter  wrote  Miss  Edgeworth  after  this  visit, 
which  made  them  very  intimate  friends  for  life.  The 
following  was  his  first  letter :  — 


A   STCDY  OF   MAEL\   EIrti E WOBTH. 


AsiKiTSFrum,  Si>pt.  22,  1S23. 

■It  DE-iR  Miss  EJWEWOimi,  —  Mbs  Harriet  hail  tb«l 

llness  to  give  me  an  account  of  joar  safe  arrival  in  thai 

Ivn  I»le.  erf  whidi  I  was,  soolh  to  say.  estienu'ly  gbd;] 

1  had  my  own  private  apprehensiuns  that  your  veiy 

Me  disonler  might  return  while  you  were  among 

.  and  in  our  ni^ed   climate.      I  now  conclodo 

eObd  quietly  at  home,  and  looking  haeJs  on  ray 

IS  snd  valleys,  and  pipes  and  dans 

a  and  carpentere  and  pnppy-dc^ 

e  confusion  of  Abbotaford,  as  one  does  od  Iba 

Btl«ctions  of  a  dream.     We  efaall    not   easilv  forget 

■  '  0  of  having  seen  you  and  oar  two  yooi^  friends, 

r  Itiad  iadnlgeDce  for  all  oar  hamorB,  Mbor  and 

astic,  roi^  oraniootb.    Mamma  writes  to  make  hfr 

iU'wK'il^riieuts  for  ynur  wry  kiu-i  iilU'Ltion  about 

■tb  Sloe  kings,  wliitli  reauLed  us  iiuiii-r  thf  omnrixt- 

J  frank  of  Crocker,  who,  like  a  tnie  Irish  heart,  never 

Bpks  stretching  his  powers  a  little  to  sene  a  friend. 

f\  are  all  here  much  as  you  k-ft  ns.  only  in  possession 

■  drawing-room,  ami  glorious  with  our  g.is-Iislits, 

as  yeJ  have  only  involved  us  once  in  total  dark- 

■  .  once  in  a  temporary  ecli|)se.     In   both  cases  the 

l-.ly  was  easy,  and  the  cause  obvious  ;  and  if  the  sas 

l)o  greater  objections  than  I  h.ive  yet  seen  or  can  antici- 

s  soon  like  to  put  was  and  multon-suet  entirely 

I  of   fjishion.     I   have  recovered,   by  great   accident, 

reree  or  two  of  Miss  Sophia's  beautiful  Irish  air: 

I  only  curious  as  hinting  at  the  cause  of  the  poor 

H'l-of-the-red-pettico.it's  deep  dolour:  — 

- 1  went  to  the  mill,  but  the  miller  was  gone : 
1  Mt  roe  ilomj  and  cried  ochone. 
To  lliint  en  the  d.iy*  ihat  are  past  and  gone, 
Of  Dickie  Macplialiou  that's  slain. 
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I  sold  my  rock,  I  sold  my  reel, 
And  sae  hae  I  my  spinning-wheel,  — 
And  all  to  buy  a  cap  of  steel 
For  Dickie  Macphalion  that's  slam. 
Shool,  shool,  etc." 

But  who  was  Dickie  Macphalion  for  whom  this  lament 
was  composed?  Who  was  the  Pharaoh  for  whom  the 
pyramid  was  raised?  The  questions  are  equally  du- 
bious and  equally  important ;  but  as  the  one,  we  may 
reasonably  su[)pose,  was  a  king  of  Egypt,  so  I  think  we 
may  guess  the  other  to  have  been  a  captain  of  Rapparees, 
since  the  ladies,  God  bless  them,  honor  with  the  deepest 
of  their  lamentation,  gallants  who  live  wildly,  die  bravely, 
and  scorn  to  sui*vive  until  they  become  old  and  not  worth 
weeping  for.  So  much  for  Dickie  Macphalion,  who,  I 
dare  say,  was  in  his  day,  "a  proper  young  man."  We 
have  had  Sir  Humphry  Davy  here  for  a  day  or  two  — 
very  pleasant  and  instructive. 

I  wish  Miss  Harriet  would  dream  no  more  ominous 
visions  alx)ut  Spicer.  The  poor  thing  has  been  very  ill  of 
that  fatal  disorder  proper  to  the  canine  race,  called,  par 
excellence,  the  distemper.  I  have  prescribed  for  her,  as 
who  should  say  thus  you  would  doctor  a  dog ;  and  I  hope 
to  bring  her  through,  as  she  is  a  very  affectionate  little 
en^ature,  ^and  of  a  fine  race.  She  has  still  an  odd  wheez- 
ing, however,  which  makes  me  rather  doubtful  of  success. 
The  Lockharts  are  both  well,  and  at  present  our  lodg- 
ers, together  with  John  Hugh,  or,  as  he  calls  himself, 
Donichue,  which  sounds  like  one  of  your  old  Irish  kings. 
They  all  join  in  every  thing  kind  and  affectionate  to  you 
and  the  young  ladies,  and  best  compliments  to  your 
brother.  Believe  me  ever,  dear  Miss  Eklge worth,  yours, 
with  the  greatest  truth  and  respect, 

Walter  Scott. 


n    Stitj^twI    was   as    Kas    Eihi"'»'3rtls-   A 
na    nisi'iu.-  :a   i   lie  oiic  imt^v^arfnl  «  nria- 


du!  uniy  of  t^nfta^  and  At  iapoi 

h  -St.  ^ "-  VaOr 

Bfliqr  tf  •■  JI"K  UM  Mm  Ei^«rtti 
«Mk  to  hvlfaad*  rt  Kkp^na  HalL    tii 

■[    ■:mt  — ?iir  kcr  ;L:o_-r  S.-a-  -  — - -i   :L.i 

TT^w  X  Luuer  wiLcti  i^ocCniiieU  the  foufiring 
Kl'  a  '^i  thi^  CTHLC.  Miixiii  hdiin^  iriiiucuti.«ii  the 
:  jf  huT  aater:  — 

|r  )•.  QijC  -JeU^  K  luuiuKul  Go  senl  nrr  vmnp^  ami 
■".^ntTTi.fi.ifM  opoa  the  tstt  bippv  wvnt  wtucb  13 
tAj  liiiJ!  i\iatx  ia  TOUT  Cvnilj.  aaii  to  xjBon-  too  Uiat 
■  CMT  ^>Qt  coouBOO  jtEtk«  in  sop^T^iitg  iliai  I  uke 
insert  isteTcst  in  wluUever  coocrms  my  youoj; 
Ali  A)>bot8f<ml  to  ui  »ci¥  of  Povais.  tliat  she 
iia;  an  excellent  wife ;  aikl  most  truly  happy  am  1 
k  that  she  baa  sac-h  an  admirable  prospect  of  ma(- 
il  liappineea.  altbougb  at  the  expease  of  thwarting 
iiim,  and  showing  that  'the  eouree  of  true  lo« 
fipt  m"!/  run  umoolL.'  Il  will  make  a  pretty  visla, 
i|n;  nnO  trust,  for  you,  my  good  friend,  to  look 
tit  with  uu  increoBe  of  interctil  to  fnturity.     Lailf 
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Scott,  Anne,  and  Sophia,  send  their  sincere  and  hearty 
congratulations  apon  this  Joyful  occasion.  I  hope  to  hear 
her  sing  ^  The  Petticoat  of  Red '  some  day  in  her  own 
house.  I  should  be  apt  to  pity  you  a  little  amid  all  your 
happiness,  if  you  had  not  my  friend  Miss  Harriet,  besides 
other  young  companions,  whose  merits  are  only  known  to 
me  by  report,  to  prevent  your  feeling,  so  much  as  you 
would  otherwise,  the  blank  which  this  event  must  occasion 
in  your  domestic  society.  .  .  .  There  was  great  propriety 
in  Miss  Harriet's  dream,  after  all;  for  if  ever  a  dog 
needed  six  legs,  poor  Spicer  certainly  requires  a  pair  of 
additional  supporters.  She  is  now  following  me  a  little, 
though  the  duty  of  body-guard  has  devolved  for  the  pres- 
ent on  a  cousin  of  hers,  —  a  fierce  game  devil  that  goes 
at  every  thing,  and  has  cowed  Ourisque's  courage  in  a 
most  extraordinary  degree,  to  Lady  Scott's  great  vexa- 
tion. Here  is  a  tale  of  dogs  *  and  dreams  and  former  days  ! 
But  the  only  pleasure  in  writing  is  to  write  whatever  comes 
readiest  to  the  pen.  My  wife  and  Anne  send  kindest 
compliments  of  congratulation,  as  also  Charles,  who  has 
come  down  to  spend  four  or  five  months  with  us :  he  is 
just  entered  at  Brazen  Nose  —  on  fire  to  be  a  scholar  of 
classical  renown,  and  studying  (I  hope  the  humor  will  last) 
like  a  very  dragon. 

^*  Always,  my  dear  Miss  Edgeworth,  with  best  love  to 
the  bride  and  to  dear  Harriet, 

"  Very  much  youi-s, 

"Walter  Scott." 

While  Miss  Edgeworth  was  making  a  visit  at 
Black  Castle  in  July  of  this  year,  the  news  arrived 

1  Sir  Walter  Scott  raised  one  dog  of  his  famous  Dandio  Dinmont 
hreed  for  Miss  Edgeworth;  but  it  died,  and  then  caino  his  trouble 
and  ill-health,  and  he  did  not  attempt  to  give  her  a  dog. 


L   STUDY   OF  NAKIA   BIMiBWOKTH. 


iMrs.   BeiUioes's  death  in  Florence.     Miss  Edge- 

I  th  W118  very  much  attachetl   to  her ;  aod  flnoCt 

u  8i>me  oiti;  remarked   that   tiiey  looked  aadk 

each  other,  she  expressed  pleasure  at  the  thoi^^' 

tre  were  many  risitors  during  the  summer;  and 

Img  them   may  be  named   Mr.  Hunter  the  pub- 

"ler,  Mr.  Butler,  and  a  Mr.  H»miUoii.  whom  Marii 

led  "an   Admirable   Crichton  of    eighteen."    It 

I  ill  December  of  this  jeiir  that  Maria  received  a 

icrb  portfolio  from  a  Jewish   lady,  a  Miss  Tales 

iverpool,  with  the  name  "  Harrington  "  on  it, — 

[iiR'mbrance  of  her  regard  for  the  Jews,  in  wridng 

L  tale  wliich  bad  for  its  hero  a  good  Jew. 

1  January  of  1825  Miss  Edgeworth  had  a  request 

1  11  fdri'ii^iior  Hc-ttlfd  in  Loiubin,  si  pulilislior  by 

(Kiiiie  L.f  Liijitnii  lUAt'c.  tliiit  ^he  wuiikl  luuk  over 

I  portfolio  for  Bometliing  for  an  Annual  he  was 

[laiing.     She  recollected  "The  Mental  Thennom- 

'  which  had  never  been  j'vinted,  except  in  an 

III  t'ariiicirs'  journal  not  known  in  Enghuid. 


)  [sUe  atlila]  I    rootod  iu  tlie   garret   under   pvra- 

i  or  old  newspapers,  with  my  mother's  progDostita- 

i  tliat  I  iK'ver  sliould  find  it.  anil  loud  propliccies  that 

inuld  catch  my  death;   which  1  did  not:    but,  dirty 

I  'lusty  and  eobwclihy,  I  came  forth,  aftur  two  houra' 

lin^.  wilh  my  object  in  my  Land  !     Cut  it  out,  addi'*! 

lines  of  hl-w  end  to.  and  pnckcd  it  oGF  to  Luiiton 

;  telling  him  it  was  nn  old  thing  written  when  I  was 

n.     Weeks  elapsed,   and   I  heard   no  more;  wlicn 

;  came  a  letter,  exnijerant  in  gratitude,  and  semliug 

'  See  Ai'iiciiillx. 
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a  parcel  oontaining  six  copies  of  the  new  Memorandum 
Book,  and  a  most  beaotifol  twelfth  edition  of  SScott^s 
Poetical  Works,*  bonnd  in  the  most  elegant  manner, 
and  with  most  beautifully  engraved  frontispieces  and 
vignettes,  and  a  five-pound  note.  I  was  quite  ashamed ; 
but  I  have  done  all  I  could  for  him  by  giving  the 
^Friendship's  Offering'  to  all  the  fine  people  I  could 
think  of.  The  set  of  ^Scott's  Works'  made  a  nice 
New-Tear's  gift  for  Harriet.  She  had  seen  this  edition 
in  Edinburgh,  and  particularly  wished  for  it.  Made  a 
present  of  the  five  pounds  to  some  one  else.  I  might 
have  looked  over  my  portfolio  till  doomsday,  as  I  have  not 
an  unpublished  scrap,  except  ^Take  for  Granted.' " 

This  **  Take  for  Granted "  Miss  Edgeworth  made 
many  notes  for,  but  never  finished  it.  This  remark 
of  hers  would  seem  to  clearly  disprove  the  statement 
sometimes  made,  that  she  left  many  manuscripts,  as 
she  was  certainly  at  the  height  of  her  powers  at  this 
time;  and  if  she  had  no  unpublished  writings  iu 
1825,  it  is  not  probable  that  she  left  any  manuscripts 
of  importance.  "Take  for  Granted"  never  quite 
pleased  her,  and  she  worked  many  years  at  it ;  but 
it  reached  no  more  definite  shape  than  notes.  In 
writing  late  at  night  at  this  time,  she  playfully  adds, 
as  she  felt  guilty  on  hearing  the  carriage,  with  Mrs. 
Edgeworth,  rolling  ilp  to  the  door,  — 

**  Yours  affectionately,  in  all  the  haste  of  guilt  con- 
science-stricken, that  is,  found  out.  No!  All  safe,  all 
innocent,  because  not  found  out.     Finis. 

"  By  the  author  of  '  Moral  Tales '  and  *  Practical  Edu- 
cation.' " 


A  STUDY  OF  MARIA.  BDOBWORTH. 

[Miss  Bdgeworth  to  'Mr.  Constable.) 

EDGKWOttTHSTOWH,  Nov.  18,  1821. 

Ieak    Sir.  —  I    have    rt'cdvod    from    some    unknown 

d  a.  perfect  copy  of  "  Reginald  Daltou,"  for  whiuh 

B[)ect  that  I  am  oblif—*  '~  you.     If  so,  accept  my 

;8.     I  assure  you  tha.     .leo  1  asked  for  a  few  pages, 

not  mean  to  beg  a  .        .     The  copy  wJiieh  I  Grat 

leased  I  shall  keep  as  «  ..iiriosity,  on  which  future 

luinentators  in  future  age  y  write  ingeniously  on  the 

inexhaustihlc  subject  of  thi         tch  novels. 

"Slatlhew  Wald  "  has  gicin;  power.  I  am  sorry  his 
story  came  to  such  a  horrid,  .  unnecessarily  and  uncon- 
Bcionality  horrid,  a  conchisioi.. 

I  am  delighted  with  ^' Bedgauntlet"  Theaatborbas 
made  more  of  rebellion,  and  more  of  the  Pre  —  CWe — 
than  any  man  alive  or  dead  ever  did. 

I,  in  common  with  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands, 
am  impatient  for  the  next  production  of  that  exhaustless 
genius.  Cliristmas,  I  hope,  will  Sod  us  all  happily  at 
"The  Crusades." 

1  am,  dear  sir,  with  many  thauks  for  your  obliging 
attentious, 

Youra  sincerely, 

Maria  Edcewortb. 

Mr.  Constable  wrote,  begging  Miss  Eilgeworth's 
co-operation  in  the  scheme    for  hia  encyclopsedia. 

She  replied  as  follows :  — 

Edoewobthstown,  Jan.  19, 1825. 
Dear  Sir,  —  I  have  delayed  answering  your  obliging 
letter,  that  I  might  get  an  opinion  from  a  friend  in  Eng- 
land upon  your  plan;  which,  as  lie  is  a  man  of  science 
and  high  reputation  in  the  scientific  world,  must  be  worth 
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mneh  more  to  joa  than  mine  can  be,  ignorant  as  I  am  of 
science  or  of  the  requisites,  for  such  an  encyclopaedia  as 
you  propose  to  form.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  I  agree 
completely  with  my  friend's  opinion,  which  I  enclose  to 
you.  I  think  for  youth  you  should  not  give  treatises  on 
each  subject ;  indeed,  for  all  people  there  is  an  encyclo- 
p«dia  too  much  or  too  little.  Those  who  want  to  study 
deeply  must  go  through  the  regular  means  of  study,  in 
the  complete  treatises  published  in  different  works  on  the 
subjects ;  but  m  referring  to  an  encydopsedie  dictionary, 
young  people  especially  want  immediate,  precise  informa- 
tion of  the  meanmg  of  certain  terms,  or  of  the  means  of 
accomplishmg  certain  purposes.  It  should  be,  therefore, 
more  practical  than  theoretic.  If  I  were  you,  in  the  first 
place  I  would  weed  out  all  the  heads  in  your  present  pro- 
spectus which  would  be  general  treatises,  and  class  the 
others  into  what  are  essential,  necessary  in  the  next 
degree,  and  so  on.  When  you  have  thus  got  rid  of  what 
is  obviously  superfluous  for  your  purpose,  compress  again 
and  again,  till  you  get  your  design  into  the  smallest  com- 
pass that  will  hold  the  needful:  portion  this  out  to  the 
most  skilful  hands,  make  it  worth  their  while ;  and  then 
you  secure  the  solid  reputation  of  your  book  by  their 
work,  and  its  celebrity  by  their  names.  When  this  is 
done,  you  may,  if  you  want  bulk,  add  what  other  articles 
you  please.  If  you  make,  as  my  friend  advises,  your 
arrangement  alphabetical,  you  will  have  no  trouble. 

For  mercy's  sake,  make  your  writers  say  all  they  have 
to  say  under  one  good  head,  and  not  refer  the  wretched 
readers  from  one  letter  to  another,  till  their  patience  and 
desire  for  information  be  absolutely  worn  out, — Archy 
see  Building;  Building^  see  Masonry;  Masonry ^  see  Ar- 
diitecture.  Civil,  Gothic,  etc. ;  and  then  a  whole  treatise 
on  each  before  you  can  get  the  simple  meaning  of  an 
arch,  or  how  to  construct  one. 


A  STCTDT  OF   UABIA   EDGSWOKTH. 

II  told  me  in  your  lett^^r  tbat  you  enclose*)  some  list 

Irtides  which  you  pnrtictilnrly  wished  from  me.    No 

\  list  came  in  your  letter.     No  matter,  for  1  Iwvea* 

I  on  my  hands  at  pri?8ent  as  1  can  possibly  do  till 

c-r :  therefore  I  would  not  undertake  an;;  lAiiij  for 

|lill  after  that  lime.* 

I  liighly  Battered  by  tlie  compliment  you  inteodwi 
■n  putting  an  engraving  of  my  portrait  in  this  vork. 
n  independently  of  the  reason  which  eould  induce  me 
1-cliiie  it  for  your  sake  as  quite  unsuited  to  your  work, 
m|»os9ilile  I  should  give  it  you,  as  I  have  refused  my 
lit  to  my  nearest  relations.  I  truly  tliink  that  both 
ftiublic  and  I  shall  be  better  oS  ia  conseq-jeuce  of  tliit 
lletermi  nation. 

I  see  my  father's  name  In  your  prospectus.  I  cerluidy 
nish  that  to  he  slnick  out.  I  lliii)k  I  see  vour 
Milious  to  have  justice  done  to  his  uieiiiory.  aud 
rofisxiunul  education.  1  thauk  you:  you  eould 
Igratify  me  more.  Command  me  in  auy  assistance  I 
Jilile  to  give  as  soon  as  my  having  accomplished  my 
oiigngementa  gives  me  lime  at  my  own  tlisposal. 
'lii'nd  Jlr.  Ilutler  w.is  grateful  for  your  attentions 
,  and  for  the  fine  engraving  ot  Sir  Walter  Scolt 
I'h  you  gave  him.  If  you  can.  pray  send  me  '-Tlie 
failcra  "  before  they  are  puldished,  ,  .  . 
f  a  pretty,  eiegaut,  lady's  memorandum-liook,  wli«e 
is,  I  think,  "  Friendship's  Offering,  or  Lady's  Ke- 
liranccr,"  should  come  from  Loudon  to  l-ktinburgb. 
I  give  it  a  good  puff,  and  a  gooti  push  foi-wunl,  Tlie 
[■r,  a  man  of  a  strange  name,  Lnpton  Helfe,  is 
n  to  me  ;  hut  he  liesought  me  to  give  him  n  help- 

iiibjeela  wliiuti  Mr.  Constalilc  iliutliod  that  ftlisH  EdgEfforlli 
intrlhulu  weco,  Female  Eilui'ailoii;  Eliiiuetli);  Recreations, 
Biial  and  Uaolut,  tor  Ibe  Fumalc  Sen. 
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iDg  hand,  and  told  me  he  had  expended  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  in  getting  up  this  pretty  trifle.  I  sent  bim  a 
few  pages  oootaining  an  <dd  thermometer,  a  Mental  Ther* 
mcmeterj  constructed  when  I  was  sixteen.  He  sent  me 
In  return  a  hundred  thousand  times  more  than  it  was 
worth,  —  a  beautiful  copy  of  Scott's  poetical  works,  your 
duodecimo  edition,  with  the  frontispiece  portrait  of  Sir 
Walter,  and  beautiful  little  vignettes. 

I  feel  as  if  I  had  taken  bounty-money,  and  enlisted  to 
serve  him ;  and  I  really  have  no  power  to  do  so :  pray 
help  me,  for  you  can.  I  sent  his  pocket-book  to  Lady 
Scott,  I  think  by  Mr.  Butler,  but  have  never  heard  of 
her  receiving  it.    I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  sincerely, 

Mabia  Edgeworth. 

This  was  a  very  fitvorite  project  of  Constable's; 
and  Mr.  Jeffrey  alluded  to  a  plan  of  one  proposed 
by  him  as  early  as  1804,  in  a  letter  he  was  writing 
to  Francis  Horner.  The  business  crisis  in  Mr.  Con- 
stable's affair  brought  the  plan  to  an  end. 

Miss  Edgeworth  heard  of  her  old  friend  Mrs. 
Barbauld*8  death  in  March,  1825,  while  she  was  at 
Black  Castle,  and  wrote  as  follows :  — 

**  You  have  probably  seen  in  the  papers  the  death  of 
our  admirable  friend,  Mrs.  Barbaiild.  I  have  copied  for 
you  her  last  letter  to  me,  and  some  beautiful  lines  written 
in  her  eightieth  year.  There  is  a  melancholy  elo<i:ance 
and  force  of  thought  in  both.  Elegance  and  strcn<j:tli  — 
qualities  rarely  uniting  without  injury  to  each  other  — 
combined  most  perfectly  in  her  style  ;  and  this  rare  com- 
bination, added  to  their  classical  purity,  forms  perhaps 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  her  writings.  P^ng- 
land  has  lost  a  great  writer,  and  we  a  most  sincere  friend." 


A  snrm  op  habia  edoswobth. 

I  M«  distTiimDatioD  aud  analysis  of  ctia> 

■  iktae  Tords  about  Mrs.  Burbauld. 
■g  ane  of  the  moet  paltry  quartos  I  ever 
i2  iBm  Edgeworth  at  ttiis  time,  "'The 

'  af  HkjAj,*  a  perfect   simple   of  the  art  of 
|4-«akfl^  I  fimd  two  excellent  things  ia  proof 

■  t^Mt  ihtew  b  no  book  so  worthless  but 
i  mmm  good  in  it" 

fHaiiiiJ  to  see  herself  mentioned  at 
a  fiacasaoo  of  her  writings  in  the  re- 

r  «f  da  aarvd  "T^liiiw ,"  ia  the  new  *' Month]/ 
*  lir  Mi^,  18SS     She  said  she  was  in  tliia 
|tt«  ~  jfe  ^biemeCs  ooffin,  between  heaven  and 


:    '  .--,--■  Irvl.iTu!  in   tliis  year,  lie 

J  •'■ .  .    -  :   ri-:"iip  Craraptoii.  io  hia 
.1  Uii  i'ihfwix  Puk.  DiibUu,  and  adiL^,  — 

/;.■  ^'t  n>f  jvae  [hvIIt  versca  of  hia  own  to  Miss 
*  ,-a-  "-SI  >*i  Waller  Soolfa  pen :  showed  me 
•  ''•.xM  ^  h(T9  to  biimelf.  Btiuugly  laudatory,  but 


-  «>  V.i?f  w'.'cli  wTvrte  the  ftdlowing  letter  to  Con- 
.    .r.  Siii^'  i.<f  a/r\<A/A:  — 

lUv  C^:T^Yrdi  to  Mr.  Constable.) 

Ei*:rwoirtn?row7i,  March  13,  1?3. 
v.  -  S.'.^h-  >vt\  inii-rvsting  U'tlers,  from  a  laiiy 'bo 
■\^-j  U*  tip*  bt^t  four  wars  resident  in  Upper 
^.U,  lutir  l^iro  UtciV  pot  into  my  hands:  I  iare 
^ix)  LbHr  )<uNk;itKii].  and  bave  obtained  permissioa 
I  Utt^i  aboiM  Ur  puUisIiol.    1  know  the  lady  by  wbon 
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they  are  written*  I  Baw  each  letter  as  it  came  from 
Canada  to  her  friends  here,  and  can  vouch  for  their 
authenticity,  and  for  the  letters  not  having  been  written 
with  any  view  to  publication.  On  this  their  merit  in  a 
great  measure  depends.  They  contain  a  view  never  yet 
laid  before  the  public,  of  the  details  and  progress  of  an 
Irish  settler's  life  in  Canada.  They  have  interested  every- 
body who  has  seen  them,  by  their  perfect  truth  and  sim- 
plicity, and  from  their  letting  us  behind  the  scenes,  and 
telling  what  no  one  writing  a  book  for  the  public  would 
think  of  telling.  The  lady  was  bred  up  in  the  first  cir- 
cle of  society,  is  highly  accomplished,  and  was,  when  she 
married,  apparently  successor  to  a  very  considerable  for- 
tune. The  roguery  of  some  of  her  relatives,  and  the 
misfortunes  of  others,  suddenly  reduced  her  huslmnd 
from  opulence  to  the  necessity  of  emigrating  to  America 
to  settle  on  a  grant  of  crown-land  in  Canada.  From  tlie 
moment  she  followed  her  husband's  fallen  fortunes  Uiither, 
she  made  herself  to  her  changed  state ;  and  such  lins  been 
her  fortitude,  and  such  her  exertions,  as  have  interested 
every  creature  that  knows  them,  in  her  favor.  These  let- 
ters have  made  them  known  to  many  who  were  strangers 
to  her ;  and,  judging  by  the  impression  they  have  made 
on  persons  of  different  tastes,  I  cannot  hesitate  about 
their  publication.  Her  name  must  not  be  told.  But  I 
will  willingly  put  my  name  to  a  preface  vouching  their 
authenticity.  My  object,  I  plainly  tell  you,  is  to  assist 
in  making  up  for  her  and  for  her  husband  and  children 
a  sum  which  may  enable  them  to  visit,  once  again  in  their 
lives,  tlieir  native  country  for  a  few  weeks. 

I  do  not  think  the  lettere  have  body  or  solidity  enough 
to  stand  as  a  separate  publication ;  but  I  think,  and  am 
confident,  that  they  have  spirit  and  soul  enough  to  inter- 
est much  in  a  periodical  publication.     I  have  a  periodical 
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Iloalion   in   London  open  to  me,  which  J  know  nil] 
L-i'pt  thum  on  my  recotnmeiHlalion ;  l>ui  i  prefer 
ling  Ihem  to  you.     With  as  luut-h  frankaess  a^  1  write    | 

jiswer  me,  whether  from  this  ftecount  you  »« 

loseii  to  publish  them  in  your  "  EUinburgb  Jtmrnal." 

c  uot  yet  all  the  letters  before  me,  therefore  I  cannot    , 

ou  how  much  they  will  altogether  make  in  ynvL 

me  the  number  of  letters  in  your  sheet  of  journal. 

will  count  them  off.     Let  me  also  know  what  yuu 

Baffonl  to  give  per  sheet.     The  fairest  way  would  be, 

■uk,  to  try  one  sheet. 

Tend  your  answer  to  Dr.  Brewster's,  directs!  to  me; 
he  will  enclose  it  in  a  packet,  which  will  come  free 
I.'  through  Lord  Rosse'a  frank. 

I  am,  yours  sincerely,  ' 

Maiiia   Edoewubhi. 

1  answer  to  him,  after  a  letter  containing  a  liberal 
[■  for  llie  letters,  slic  ruptietl,  exjjressing  herself 
-  liiiiifstly  as  to  the  lueriLs  of  the  letters  on  fur- 
■  examination, — 

ITo  Mr.  Constable.] 

EnQF-woiiTRSTOWS'i  April  U,  1S25. 

r.,\R  Sii!,  — I  am  much  obliged  by  your  letter  ami  lib- 

(.ijiidiic't.     I  feel  obliged  to  j-ou  (independently  of  all 

may  be  gratifying  to  myself  in  this  transaction)  for 

ijf  me  tbc  pleasure  of  seeing  such  frank  and  generous 

iiig.     In  fact,  I  am  more  obliged  than  if  I  profiled  I'j 

I-  ofTiT  for  my  friend  or  for  myself.     But  llie  fact  is, 

I  iijwju  looking  over  tbesc  letters  again,  I  find  so  math 

lie  interest  depends  upon  personal  narrative  and  details 

I'h  caimnt  be  laid  (tefore  the  public,  that  after  all  lie 

lilhig  and  suppression  of  names  and  so  forth,  I  apprc- 
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bend  I  oodM  not  honestly  Insore  to  yon  their  snccess ; 
and,  withont  feeling  internally  convinced  at  least  of  their 
deserving  literary  success,  I  oonld  not  recommend  them 
to  you,  trusting,  as  I  see  you  so  handsomely  do,  to  my 
pure  and  sole  recommendation. 

Besides  this,  another  qualm  of  conscience  has  seized 
me :  an  inconsistency  stares  me  in  the  face  I  A  literary 
friend  has  just  applied  to  me  for  some  of  the  letters  of 
a  lately  deceased  celebrated  person,  which  were  addressed 
to  me.  I  have  (since  I  wrote  to  you)  refused  them ;  de- 
claring it  to  be  my  principle  never  to  give  up  private  letters 
to  publication,  expressing  my  belief  that  this  publishing 
of  letters  tends  to  weaken  and  destroy  private  confidence. 

While  I  was  writing  this  letter,  suddenly  it  flashed 
across  my  mind,  that  I  could  not  afterwards,  with  any 
consistency,  put  my  name  to  a  preface  to  the  Canada  let- 
ters I  was  recommending  to  you;  for,  though  the  lady 
and  her  friends  consent  to  the  publication,  yet  still  what 
becomes  of  my  principle  about  the  tendency  to  destroy 
private  confidence,  which  I  believe  would  be  the  result  of 
this  practice? 

Let  me  repeat  my  thanks  to  you  for  your  frank  and 
gentlemanlike  conduct,  and  wish  you  all  the  success  and 
happiness  such  conduct  deserves. 

I  am,  with  due  esteem,  your  obliged, 

Maria  Edge  worth. 

In  August  of  1825  Edgeworthstown  received  the 
great  "  known,"  as  he  was  often  called  in  later  years. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  arrived  at  the  home  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  accompanied  by  his  daughter  and  the  surgeon- 
general,  Sir  Philip  Crampton,  the  friend  of  whom 
Moore  so  often  writes.    Capt.  and  Mrs.  Scott  and 
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ll^rkiuLTt  wezB  dHomed  in  Duhfin.  md  did  nok 
I  luigeworchstown  till  some  hoars  sfter  tbe  rest 
r?  parry. 

Id  iraa  a  Tery  Imppv  erunt  in  Mias  Edgpwortb'i 
3il  X  pTutid  mament  fiir  trrlnail,  wheo  lh«  great- 
of  the  ^Bter  mitt  vuibiU  ber  sbom ;  foU 
^TTtea  tn  stadj  the  babiU  of  the  people,  sea 
ii:tare9<iue  tfpotv  uul  the  places  of  note  in  ths 

Btry.  atible  Gunotm  t^  tlw  pea  of  ooe  whum  be 

li  ind  respected. 
.' kbart  wrote  of  thU  journey:  — 


■jQ  the  I*t  at  *«yt  DC  pncecded  from  DnUiu  to  J 

[:--.  H.r.ti.  anij  ala.)  hy  the  .i.-li^litfu!  adiiitiDn  of  tlie 
■  iL-'.'ii'^rtiU'  who  hiiil  IijQj:  1»t.'d  aa  intimate  friend  of 
.iitwirili  foQjily.  urn]  eiiuilly  gritiSe'l  ix/th  the  nor- 
iij  Vir-:ilving  tlie  toUa  uf  Lis  great  pnu'liee  towitoisa 
Qi-'t'tinz  <<a  hi^  cative  soil.  A  liz^^ipj  mi'elin^  it  was. 
■iin^iiii^l  tiir'ri;  for  3t' vera!  ilays.  making  exfon<ions 
■■  h  t>l  aii'l  other  scenes  of  interest  in  Longfyrd  anJ 
lilj'.inins  counties;  tbe  gentry  everywhere  exeoing 
-I  Iv.-s  with  true  Iri^h  zeal  to  signalize  iheir  atlee- 
!''  pfi'Ie  in  tbelr  illastrious  coiiDtrywomnn.  and  their 
■I  lation  of  her  guest;  while  her  brother.  Mr.  Lovell 
wr,rth,  had  his  classical  mansion  fiUeil  every  even- 
litli  a  sQCceaaion  of  ilistinguishe<l  friends,  tlie  fiHt 
ri'Innd.     Here,  above  all,  we  had  the  o]>portuDity  of 

II,'  in  what  universal  respect  and  comfort  a  geatlG- 
H  family  may  live  in  that  countr)-,  and  in  far  fri'in 
Kilt  favori'd  district,  provided  only  they  live  there 

iitaliy.  aiid  do  their  duty  as  the  friends  find  gnani- 

'  Crunplon. 
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dians  of  thoee  among  whom  FroTidenoe  has  appointed 
their  proper  place.  Here  we  found  neither  mud  hovels 
nor  naked  peasantry,  bat  snug  cottages  and  smiling  faces 
all  about.  Here  there  was  a  very  large  school  in  the  vil- 
lage, of  which  masters  and  pupils  were,  in  nearly  equal 
proportion,  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics ;  the  I^test- 
ant  squire  himself  making  it  a  regular  part  of  his  daily 
business  to  visit  the  scene  of  their  operations,  and 
strengthen  authority  and  enforce  discipline  by  his  per- 
sonal superintendence.  Here,  too,  we  pleased  ourselves 
with  recognizing  some  of  the  sweetest  features  in  Gold- 
smith's picture  of 

*  Sweet  Auburn  t  loveliest  village  of  the  plain.' 

.  .  .  "  It  may  well  be  imagined  with  what  lively  interest 
Sir  Walter  surveyed  the  scenery  with  which  so  many  of 
the  proudest  recollections  of  Ireland  must  ever  be  asso- 
ciated, and  how  curiously  he  studied  the  rural  manners  it 
presented  to  him,  in  the  hope  (not  disappointed)  of  being 
able  to  trace  some  of  his  friend's  bright  creations  to  their 
first  hints  and  germs.  On  the  delight  with  whicli  he  con- 
templated her  position  in  the  midst  of  her  own  large  and 
happy  domestic  circle,  I  need  say  still  less.  The  reader 
is  aware  by  this  time  how  deeply  he  condemned  and  pitied 
the  conduct  and  fate  of  those,  who,  gifted  with  pre-emi- 
nent talents  for  the  instruction  and  entertainment  of  their 
species  at  large,  fancy  themselves  entitled  to  neglect  those 
eveiy-day  duties  and  charities  of  life,  from  the  mere  shad- 
owing of  which  in  imaginary  pictures  the  genius  of  poetry 
and  romance  has  always  reaped  its  highest  and  i)urest, 
perhaps  its  only  true  and  immortal  honors.  In  Maria  lie 
hailed  a  sister-spirit ;  one  who,  at  the  summit  of  literar}* 
fame,  took  the  same  modest,  just,  and,  let  me  add.  Chris- 
tian view  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  feelings,  the 
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ftationa,  and  the  liopps,  in  nliioli  we  are  all  l^uaUyp•^ 

I,  and  those  talcDls  am)  nccomplisliinciits  whic^  naj 

to  vata  and  short-sighted  (•yi's,  safficient  to  a. 

I  tbi-'ir  jiossessors  into  on  order  and  species  apart  fna> 

■St  ot  tlieir  kind.     Sacb  fiintastic  conwits  foand  M 

T  with  citlier  of  Uigsg  powerful  minds.    I  wus  then  a 

>  man  :  and  I  cannot  forget  how  much  I  was  stnic-k  it 

ine  by  some  words  that  fell  from  one  of  them,  wben, 

e  eoiirse  of  a  walk  in  the  park  at  Edgewortbstown.  I 

K-neti  to  use  some  phrase  winch  conveyed  (though  ml 

laps  meant  to  do  so)  the  impression  that  I  susgtecled 

1  novelists  of  being  a  good  deal  aecustomeil  to 

I  at  life  and  the  world  only  as  materials  for  art.    A 

I  and  ]>eDBivc  shade  came  over  Scott's  face  as  Ue  said, 

r  you  have  some  very  young  ideas  in  joor  head. 

ii;  not  too  npt  to  measure  tliinirs  1iy  sonic  rt-ferctn'e 

r^itiiiv.    to   liislu'licve   lli;it   iiiiylK...iy   vau    W-   n>irtl] 

L'aiv,  who  has  no  knowledge  of  that  sort  of  lhin<!, 

lisle   for  it?     God  help  us!  what  a  (xwr  worlil  this 

111  lie  if  that  were  tlic  true  doctrine!     I  have  read 

.s  enough,  and  ohaeni-d  and  converswl  with  enougb 

uiineut  and  splendidly  cultivated  minds,  too,  in  m}' 

;    liut  1  assure  you  I  have  heard  higher  sentimeaU 

i  the  lips  of  {joor,  uneducated  men  and  women,  when 

lin-:  the  spirit  of  severe,  yet   gentle   heroism  under 

iiltirs  and  alHictious,  or  speaking  their  simple  thoiigbta 

11  circumstances  in  the  lot  of  friends  and  neighbors, 

I  c^'cr  yet  met  with  out  of  the  pages  of  the  Bible. 

shall  never  Icara  to  feel  and  respect  our  real  calling 

I  destiny,  unless  we  have  taught  ourselves  to  consider 

ng  as  moonshine,  comii.ired  with  the  eilucation 

!urt.'     Maria  did  not  listen  to  this  witliout  some 

her  eyes,  —  her  tears  are  always  ready  when  anj 

string  is  touched  (for,  as  Pope  says,  '  The  Huesl 
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^^Kuds,  like  tlie  Sueat  mctalst  dissolve  tliQ  eiidiest')t  — 
^^Mt  sUe  liruahed  tbeni  gayly  aside,  and  said, '  You  aee  hov 
HK  u.     Deftti  8wift  said  lie  bad  wiitteo  tua  boolia  iu  order 
"fliat  people  tniglit  learn  to  treat  him  like  a  great  loitl. 
Sir  Walter  writes  tiis  in  order  that   he  muj  be  ahlL-  to 
trout  lii^  people  as  a  great  lord  ought  to  do.' 
„  ,    '•  Mt8§  Edgeworth,  her  sister  Harriet,  and  her  brother 
BtfiUiam,  were  easUy  persuaded  to  join  our  party  for  the 
^^^st  of  our  Irish  travels.     We  had  lingered  a  week  at 
K^dgewortliatown,  and  were  now  anxious  to  niake  the  best 
of  our  way  towards  the  Lakes  of  Killamey.     But  iwsting 
was  not  to  be  very  rapidly  accomplished  in  those  regions 
l)y  so  hirge  a  company  as  had  now  collected  ;  and  we  were 
more  agreably  delayed  by  the  hospitalities  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  old  friends,  and  several  of  Sir  Walter's  new  ones, 
at  various  mansions  on  our  line  of  route :  of  which  I  must 
note  especially  Judge  Moote's  at  Lambertoo,  near  Mary- 
liorough,  because  Sir  Walter  pronounced  its  beneficence 
to  be  even  beyond  the  usual  Irish  scale :  for  on  reaching 
our  next  halting-place,  which  was  an  indllTercut  country 
iiiD,  we  discovered  that  we  ui.>eU.  be  in  uo  alarm  as  to  our 
dinnt-r,  at  all  events,  —  the  judge's  people  having  privately 
:kcd  up  in  one  of  the  carriages,  ere  we  started  iti  the 
lomingi  a  pickled  salmon,  a  most  lordly  venison  pasty, 
bid  half  a  dozen  bottles  of  champagne.     But  most  of 
these  houses  seemed,  like  the  judge's,  to  have  been  con- 
sinictetl  on  the  principle  of  the  Peri  Banou'a  tent.     They 
seenifd  all  to  Lave  room  not  only  for  the  lion  and  lion- 
esses, and  tlieir  respective  tails,  but  for  all  in  tlie  neigh- 
Iforhood  who  could  be  held  worthy  to  inspect  them  at 
feeding-Ume. 

"  It  was  11  succession  of  festive  gayoly  wherever  we 

1  in  the  course,  of  our  nKJvemenls  we  saw  many 

I,  churches,  and  niius  of  nil  sorta,  with  more  tlinn 
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enough  or  mountain,  wood,  lake,  and  river,  to  have  made 
uiy  similar  progreaa,  in  unj  other  part  ot  Europe,  truly 
ightful  in  all  respects.     But  those  of  the  party  to  whom 
south  of  Ireland  was  new  had  almost  continually  be- 
fore  tliem  spectacles  of  abject  misery,  which  roblietl  these 
things  of  more  than  half  their  charm.  .  .  .  There  was, 
hnwever,  abundance  of  ludicrous  incidents  to  break  this 
m  ;  and  no  traveller  ever  tasted  either  the  buntors  or 
me  blunders  of  Paddy  more  heartily  tlian  did  Sir  Wal- 
ter.    I  find  recorded  in  one  letter  a  very  merry  morning 
t  Limerick,  where,  amidst  the  ringing  of  all  the  bells,  in 
honor  of  the  advent,  there  was  osbercd  in  a  brother-poeti 
who  rauBl  needs  pay  his  personal  respe<'ls  to  the  author  of 
'Marmioo.'     He  was  a  scarecrow  fiirure,  altifcd  much  in 
the  fashion  of  the  atmgglers,  by  name  O'Kelly ;  and  be 
had  produced,  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  this  modest 
parody  of  Drydeu's  famous  epigram :  — 

'  Three  poets,  of  three  different  nations  bom, 
The  United  Kingdom  in  this  age  adorn, — 
Byron  of  England;  Scott,  of  Scotia's  blood; 
And  Erin's  pride,  O'Kelly,  great  and  good.' 

"  Sir  Walter's  five  shillings  were  at  once  forthcoming; 
and  the  bard,  in  onlcr  that  Miss  Edgeworth  might  display 
equal  generosity,  pointed  out,  in  a  little  volume  of  his 
works  (for  which,  moreover, we  had  all  to  subscribe),  this 
pregnant  couplet :  — 

'Scott,  Morgan,  Edgeworth,  Byron,  prop  of  Greece, 
Are  characters  whose  fame  not  soon  will  cease.' 

"We  were  still  more  amused  (though  there  was  real 
misery  in  the  case)  with  what  befell  on  our  approach  to  a 
certain  pretty  seat,  in  a  different  county,  where  there  was 
a  collection  of  pictures  and  curiosities,  not  usually  shown 
to  travellers.     A  geutlcmuu,  whom  we  liad  met  in  Dublin, 
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had  been  accompanying  us  part  of  the  day's  journey,  and 
voluntcerecl,  being  acquainted  with  the  owner,  to  procure 
us  easy  admission.  At  the  entrance  of  the  domain,  to 
which  we  proceeded  under  his  wing,  we  were  startlcil  by 
the  dolorous  apparition  of  two  undertaker's  men,  in  volu- 
minous black  scarfs,  —  though  there  was  little  or  nothing 
of  black  about  the  rest  of  their  habiliments,  —  who  sat 
upon  the  highway  before  the  gate,  with  a  whiskey-bottle 
on  a  deal  table  between  them.  They  informed  us  that  the 
master  of  the  house  had  died  the  day  before,  and  that 
they  were  to  keep  watch  and  ward  in  this  style  until  the 
funeral,  inviting  all  Christian  passengers  to  drink  a  glass 
to  his  repose.  Our  cicerone  left  his  card  for  the  widow, 
having  previously,  no  doubt,  written  on  it  the  names  of 
his  two  lions.  Shortly  after  we  regained  our  post-house, 
he  received  a  polite  answer  from  the  lady.  To  the  best 
of  my  memory,  it  was  in  these  terms :  — 

*'*Mrs.  presents  her  kind  compliments  to  Mr. 

,  and  much  regrets  that  she  cannot  show  the  pictures 

to-day,  as  Major  died  yesterday  evening  by  apo- 
plexy ;  which  Mrs. the  more  regiets,  as  it  will  prevent 

her  having  the  honor  to  see  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Miss 
Edge  worth.' " 

**  Sir  Walter  said  it  reminded  him  of  a  woman  of  Fife, 
who,  summing  up  the  misfortunes  of  a  black  year  in  her 
history,  said,  '  Let  me  see,  sirs :  first  we  lost  our  wee 
caUant,  and  then  Jenny ;  and  then  the  gudeman  himscl' 
died,  and  then  the  coo  died  too,  poor  hizzey !  —  but,  to  be 
sure.  Tier  hide  brought  me  fifteen  shillings. ' 

**At  one  country-gentleman's  table  where  we  dined, 
though  two  grand  full-length  daubs  of  William  and  Mary 
adorned  the  walls  of  the  room,  there  was  a  mixed  com- 
pany, alK>ut  as  many  Catholics  as  Protestants,  all  appar- 
ently on  cordial  terms,  and  pledging  each  other  lustily  in 
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Immpers  of  capital  claret.  About  an  hour  aftfir  dinner, 
however,  punch  was  called  for  i  tumblers  aud  jngs  of  hot 
rater  appearcil,  and  with  them  two  niagnuma  of  whiskey, 

■  one  twaring  on  its  laliel  King's,  the  other  Qlees's. 

!  did  not  at  first  understand  these  inscriptions,  tilt  it 

was  explained,  sotlo  voce,  that  the  King's  had  paid  the 

ity,  the  Queen's  was  of  contraband  origin :  and,  in  the 

ice  of  the.  liquors,  we  detected  a  new  shibboleth  of 

.arty.     The   joUy  Proteatante  to  a  man   stuck   to   the 

ng's  bottle  :  the  equally  rutliant  Papists  paid  their  duty 
^  the  Queen's. 

"  Since  1  have  not  alhided  at  all  to  the  then  grand  itia- 
pute,  I  may  mention,  that,  after  our  lour  was  concluded,  we 
cfHisiikTeil  with  siiine  wonikr.  tliat.  having  partaken  lilxT- 
ally  of  Catholic  hospitality,  and  encountered  almost  every 
otlicr  class  of  society,  we  had  not  sat  at  meat  with  one 
specimen  of  the  Romish  priesthood ;  whereas,  even  at 
Popish  tables,  we  had  met  dignitaries  of  the  Established 
Church.  This  circumstance  we  set  down  at  the  time  as 
amounting  pi-etty  nearly  to  a  proof  that  there  were  few 
gentlemen  in  that  order,  but  we  afterwards  were  willing 
to  suspect  that  a  prejudice  of  their  own  had  been  the 
source  of  it.  Tiie  only  incivility  which  Sir  Walt«r  Scott 
ultimately  discovered  himself  to  have  encountered  (for 
his  friends  did  not  allow  him  to  hear  of  it  at  the  time), 
in  the  course  of  his  Irish  peregrination,  was  the  refusal 
of  a  Rom  an- Catholic  gentleman  named  O'Connell,  who 
kept  stag-hounds  near  Killamey,  to  allow  of  a  bunt  on  the 
Upper  Lake  the  day  he  visited  that  beautiful  scenery. 
This  he  did,  as  we  were  told,  because  he  considered  it  as 
a  notorious  fact,  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  an  enemy  to 
the  Roman-Catholic  claims  for  admission  to  seats  in 
Parliament.     He  was  entirely  mbtaken  however." 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Maria  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  travel  to  the  Lakes.  —  Delightful  Da3r8. 
—  Return  to  Dublin.  —  Parting  of  the  Novelists.  —  Irish  Commer- 
cial Difficulties.— Maria  meets  the  Crisis  in  Money  AfiFairs  suc- 
cessfully. —  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  —  Captain  Hall.  —  Maria  forms 
Habit  of  Morning  Exercise.  —  "  Take  for  Granted  "  announced 
without  Permission.  —  Miss  Anna  Edgeworth's  Bequest.  — 
Maria's  Disposition  of  It.  —  Fire.  —  Captain  Hall's  Journals. — 
Scott's  Introduction  to  the  Waverley  Novels.  —  Many  Deaths 
among  Maria's  Friends. —  Maria  at  Work  on  "  Helen."  —  Dis- 
tress and  Famine  in  Ireland.  —  Visit  to  Enj^land.  —  Sees  many 
Friends.  —  Lansdowne.  —  Duchess  of  Wellington.  —  Baillies.  — 
Carrs.  —  Mrs.  Wilson.  —  Mackintoshes.  —  Herschels.  —  Ireland.  — 
Enjoyment  of  London.  —  Notes  for  "  Helen."  —  Death  of  Scott. 

This  large  party  travelled  in  an  open  calc^che  of  Sir 
Walter's,  and  Captain  Scott's  chariot,  and  changed 
their  position  as  fancy  dictated  or  the  weather  made 
it  necessary.  Sir  Walter  said,  when  some  difficulty 
occurred  at  one  post-house  about  getting  fresh 
horses,  — 

'*  Swift  in  one  of  his  letters,  when  no  horses  were  to 
be  had,  says,  ^  If  we  had  but  had  a  captain  of  horse  to 
swear  for  us,  we  should  have  had  the  horses  at  once ; ' 
now  here  we  have  the  captain  of  horse,  but  the  landlord  is 
not  moved  even  by  him." 

Sir  Walter  and  Maria  were  both  excellent  travel- 
lers, not  easily  put  out  by  trifles,  and  always  ready 
to  make  the  best  of  every  thing.  lie  was  diverted 
by  Miss  Edgeworth's  eagerness  for  every  one's  com- 
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,  and  her  enthusiasm.     He  amused  himself  ii-ith 

admiration  of  a  green  baize  covered  door  at  the 

1   at  Killarnej:    "Miss   Edgeworth,   you    are    so 

itily  pleased  with  that  door,  I  tiank  you  will 

f  it  away  with  you  to  Edgewortlistown,"     Long 

iars  after  this  excursion  to  the  Lakes,  Lord  Macau- 

'  in  visiting  Killurney  tiad  a  boatman  who  ^'gloried 

having  rowed  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Miss  Edge- 

;b  twenty-four  years  ago.     It   was,  he   said,  a 

..iipensatioQ  to  him  for  having  missed  a  hanging 

which  took  place  that  day." 

Tlie  reason  of  the  failure  of  the  stng-bunt  at  the 
Lakes  alluded  to  by  Mr.  LockJiart  was  because  the 
proprietor  of  the  hounds  had  lost  his  brother-in-law 
the  night  before  the  party  arrived  at  Killarney.  The 
lett€r  of  Miss  Edgeworth  to  Miss  Hall  fully  explains 
the  circumstances.  She  pointed  this  fact  out  to  Mr. 
Lockhart,  who  insisted  on  retaining  his  statement  of 
the  affair,  and  attempted  to  attribute  the  failure  of 
the  hunt  to  other  causes,  in  what  seems  an  ill-natured 
manner,  naming  Sir  Walter  Scott's  opposition  t« 
Catholic  emancipation  as  one  cause.  This  letter 
follows :  — 

[HIM  £dgeworth's  Last  Letter  to  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  about  Sir 
Walter  Scott'B  Visit  to  Ireland.  | 

Edobworth STOWS,  Juno  18, 1843. 
My  sister,  Harriet  Butler,  and  I  were  in  the  boat  with 
Sir  Walter  Scott  the  <lay,  and  the  ouly  day,  when  lie  was 
on  the  Killarney  Lakes.  We  heard  him  declare  th.at  he 
thoaght  the  Upper  Lake  the  most  beautiful  he  had  ever 
Been  excepting  Loch  Lomond :  more  eould  not  by  mortal 
tongue  be  expressed  by  a  ScotsmaD.    I  did  not  hear  him 
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find  fault,  or  say  that  he  was  disappointed,  during  the 
whole  row.  He  appeared  pleased  and  pleasing;  and 
why  any  people  should  have  imagined  he  was  not,  I 
cannot  imagine.  ''Rude,*'  I  am  sure  he  was  not:  he 
could  not  be.  We  were  sorry  that  we  could  not  stay 
another  day;  but  all  experienced  travellers  know  full 
well  that  they  must  give  up  their  wishes  to  previous 
arrangements  and  engagements,  and  that  they  must  cut 
their  plans  and  pleasures  according  to  their  time  and 
promises.  As  to  the  affair  of  the  stag-hunt,  I  can  only 
say  that  /received  no  invitation  to  see  one ;  that  we  did 
not  receive  any ;  that  I  heard  at  the  time  that  a  stag-hunt 
would  not  be  offered  to  us,  because  the  stag-hounds 
belonged  to  some  near  relation  of  a  gentleman  much 
respected  in  the  country,  who  had  just  died  suddenly, 
and  was  not  buried.  I  recollect  passing  by  the  gates 
of  his  place,  and  seeing  two  men  in  deep  mourning, 
with  weepers,  sitting  on  each  side  of  the  gate.  As  I 
had  never  before  seen  this  custom,  I  made  inquiry,  and 
was  told  why  they  mourned,  and  who  for;  and  this 
confirmed  and  fixed  in  memory  what  I  have  above  men- 
tioned. 

Mrs.  Hall  adds  the  following  note  from  Mrs.  But- 
ler:— 

Dear  Mrs.  Hall, — My  recollection  of  the  circum- 
stances mentioned  by  my  sister  at  Killarney,  in  1825, 
exactly  coincides  with  hers :  I  remember  our  being  told, 
as  we  drove  into  Killarney,  that  we  should  have  no  stag- 
hunt,  as  the  master  of  the  hounds  had  died  that  morning. 

Yours  truly, 

Harriet  Butler, 
Tbim^  IQih  June,  1843. 
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lie  party  waa  joined  by  WilHom  Edgeworth,  who 
;lieii  laying  out  the  road  to  Glengariff:  he  met 
I  at  Tralee,  and  told  them  that  this  hunt 
loff,  and  the  reason  For  its  delay. 

^  trip  to  Killarney  was  nuiuarred  by  any  thing 
J  could  detract  from  the  pleasure  of  Miss  Edge- 
Ih's  distinguished  friend  Sir  Walter,  for  he  wm 
I  large-hearted,  too  generous,  to  consider  himalf 
■y  to  be  slighted;  and  the  fact  of  seeing  tlie 
Imers  sitting  at  the  gate  of  the  dead  man's  bouse 
1  conclusive  evidence  to  all  but  Mr.  Lockliart. 
my  returned  direct  from  Killarney  to  Dublin,  and 
■t  to  the  house  of  Capt.  Scott  in  St.  Stephen's 
len.  The  15th  of  August  was  Scott's  birthday; 
|lit:i  ho:\lth  w,i3  drunk  with  ruich  feelinj;,  —  lunre 
■ss  th;iti  gayety,  pcrliiips,  for  the  apjironcliiiig 
>n  o(  the  friends  cast  a  shadow  on  this  occa- 
hiiiii  and  he  tuok  an  affectionate  farewell, 
;is,  as  it  proved,  a.  final  one. 
Ed^'owortb  was  soon  at  home  again,  and  was 
lling  iliiwn  to  her  usual  manner  of  life.  She 
.11  a  friend, — 

ur  obs  LTV  lit  ions  about  the  difficulties  of  '  Take  for 

i '  are  excellent.     I '  take  for  granted '  I  aliali  be 

I  to  cuufjuer  tliem.     If  only  one  instance  were  taken, 

Vliole  slory  must  turn  upon  that,  and  be  constructed 

[■.■fir  on  one  jwint ;   and  that  poiiUitig   to   the  moral 

Id  not  n|)ppar  natural.     As  Sir  Walter  said  to  nie.  in 

to    my   observing  it    is    difficult   to    introduce    ibe 

I  ivitlioul  displeasing  liie  reader,   'The  rals  wim'l 

It.)    llie    tnip    if    they    smdl    tlie    hand   of    tlie  nl- 


-J 
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r  Walter  Scott  wrote  the  following  letter  after 
k  return  to  ScotlanJ :  — 

[To  MiEa  Joautia  Balllie,  HnJiipBtead.I 

AsiiOTsroKD,  Oct.  12,  1835. 
veil  inU'cded  to  have  vrrilten  from  Ireland ; 
,  nlfts !  Iiell,  as  some  stern  old  divine  snys,  is  pavctl 
witli  gool  intentions.  There  was  such  ii  wLirl  of  visitiug 
tiiid  JEikiiig  and  boating  and  wondering  and  -sliouting  ami 
laughing  and  curoUHing;  so  much  to  be  seen,  and  so 
'itlle  time  to  see  it ;  so  mueh  to  he  beard,  and  only  two 
ear§  to  listen  to  twenty  voices,  — that,  iii>on  the  wliole,  I 
grew  deaiierate,  and  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  doing  what 
was  right  and  i)i-o|)er  uiwn  iwst-days.  And  so  all  my 
eiiistolary  good  intentions  are  gone  to  macadamize,  I 
sup]>OBe,  "the  burning  marl"  of  the  infernal  regions. 
I  Imvc  not  the  pen  of  our  fincnd  Maria  Edgcworth,  who 
writes  all  the  while  she  laughs,  talks,  eats,  and  drinks ; 
and  I  believe,  though  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  so  far  in  the 
secret,  all  tbe  time  she  eleei»  too.  She  has  good  luck  in 
having  a  [ten  which  walks  at  once  so  unwearicdty  and  so 
wdl.  I  do  not,  however,  quite  like  bor  lost  book  on 
"  tJlucttlion,"  considered  as  a  general  work.  She  should 
have  limitiMl  the  title  to  ^'Education  in  Natural  Fbiloso- 
phy."  or  some  such  terra;  for  there  is  no  great  use  in 
teaching  children  in  general  to  roof  houses,  or  build 
liiidges,  which,  after  all,  a  carpenter  or  a  mason  does  a 
great  deal  better  at  two  shillings  sixpence  per  day.  In  a 
■Bte  country,  like  some  parts  of  America,  it  may  do  very 
,  or  perhaps  for  n  sailor  or  a  traveller,  certainly  for  n 
.  engineer,  llul  in  the  ordinary  pmfessions  of  the 
ter-iuforwed  ordei^,  I  have  always  observed  thai  a 
1  luste  for  mechanics  tends  to  encouraging  a  sort  of 
;  self-conceit,  founded  oa  knowing  that  which  la 


ims  the  ptajaKsl  otbU.  dt 
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afl;  btt  afaont  bsfanil,  irtricfa  I  eoaU  prapbaffgr 
Mwd  a*  if  I  «■ 
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WMM  o(  tbtm  is  Ok  Uuer  ud  i 
tk^)Mv*b>eacli  other.  ■  ■  ■  Tbea  «« iMd  bcntif nl  l^». 
"  tbow  vMt  inlud  MM  "  «  Speaser  tcraM  tfacm ;  and  hOb 
wbidi  theyodl  raaoBtaiM :  cad  daigka  ndduigtM;aBd 
UKMt  Mi[ierb  rniiui  of  csstlcs  and  abbeys ;  and  Qve  noos  bi 
atrict  rrtreat.  not  pcnnlned  to  speak,  bat  wbo  read  tbeii 
lircviflrirs  wiili  one  eye.  and  looked  at  tfactr  visiuxs  wiA 
tlw  ottiiT.  I'lifD  we  luul  M'lM  K<lgeKOTtb,  asd  the  ktnd- 
oaturvd,   clever  llarrivt,   irlio  moved  and  thougbt  and 
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acted  for  eveiybody's  oomfort  rather  than  her  own ;  we 
had  Lockhart  to  say  clever  things,  and  Walter,  with  his 
wluskeis,  to  overawe  obstinate  postilions  and  impudent 
beggars;  and  Jane  to  bless  herself  that  the  folks  had 
neither  houses,  dotbes,  nor  furniture ;  and  Anne  to  make 
tan  from  moning  to  night,  — 

^  And  many  lolki  were  wel* 

...  I  beg  kind  respects  to  dear  Mrs.  Agnes  and  to 
Mrs.  Bainie.  Lady  Scott  and  Anne  send  best  respects.  I 
have  but  room  to  say  that  I  am  always  yours, 

Waltbb  Scoit. 

The  names  of  Scott  and  Miss  Edgeworth  will  long 
be  connected  by  those  who  read  of  their  friendship 
and  mutual  regard.  Chief-  Justice  Story,  in  a  PM 
Beta  Kappa  address  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1822, 
said  of  this  warm  friendship  and  pleasant  literary 
fellowship,  — 

'^Who  does  not  contemplate  with  enthusiasm  the 
matchless  wit,  the  inexhaustible  conversations,  the  fine 
character  painting,  the  practical  instruction  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  The  Great  Known,  standing  in  her  own  depart- 
ment, by  the  side  of  The  Great  Unknown?  " 

The  year  1826  was  marked  by  commercial  difficul- 
ties, and  the  state  of  the  money-market  distressed 
many  of  the  Irish  landlords.  Miss  Edgeworth  gave 
up  the  charge  of  the  estate,  and  the  management  of 
the  rents,  at  her  father's  death ;  and  Lovell  Edge- 
worth,  the  heir,  took  the  affairs  into  his  own  hands. 
Miss  Edgeworth  again  undertook  the  care  of  the 
business  of  the  estate,  and  enabled  her  brother  by 
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T  tacti  skill,  and  long  acquaintance  nith  sucli  mat- 
I  to  weather  the  Btorm.  She  wrote  in  the  foUow- 
year,  April,  1827 :  — 

"  I  am  quite  well,  and  in  higU  good  humor  and  apirita, 
■a  consequence  of  having  receive<l  the  whole  of  Lovell'a 
lalf-year's  rents  in  full,  with  pleasure  to  the  tenants,  and 
lout  the  least  fatigue  or  anxiety  to  mjaelf," 

>       received  in  the  year  1826  an  admirable  traiis> 

on  of  "Harry  and  Lucy, "  by  her  Parisian  friend, 

e.  Belloc.    In  the  same  year  her  witty  essay  on 

■-xiorea"  appeared  in  a  very  stupid  annual,  named 

"  Janua,"  and  was  quite  lost  in  its  dull  pages. 

The  deatii  of  Lady  Scott  recalled  to  Miss  Edge- 
worth  the  kindly  welcome  given  her  by  that  lady  in 
Edinburgh  and  at  Abbotsford.    She  said  of  her,  — 

"  She  was  a  most  kind-hearted,  hospitable  person,  and 
had  much  more  sense,  and  more  knowledge  of  charaeter, 
and  discrunination,  than  many  of  those  who  ridiculed 
her." 

In  July  Sir  Humphry  Davy  visited  Edgeworths- 
town.  He  was  then  president  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  at  the  height  of  his  fame  and  prosperity.  Maria 
said, — 

"  Travelling,  and  his  increased  acquaintance  with  the 
world,  has  enlai^ed  the  range,  without  lowering  the  pitch, 
of  Sir  Humphry's  mind." 

She  borrowed  this  allusion  from  Sir  John  Se- 
bright's  very  entertaining  essay  on  taming  hawks, 
which  he  sent  her.    She  added,  — 
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*^  There  is  at  this  moment  a  gentleman  in  Ireland, 
near  Belfast,  who  trains  hawks  and  goes  a-hawking,  —  a 
Mr.  Sinclair." 

Some  time  after  this,  when  Miss  Edgeworth  was 
preparing  to  write  her  "  Helen,"  this  essay  must  have 
recurred  to  her  memory,  for  she  made  a  hawking 
scene  a  very  pretty  chapter  in  that  novel ;  and  the 
hawk  is  quite  an  important  actor  in  the  sketch  of 
Beauclerc*8  character. 

Sir  Humphry  repeated  to  Miss  Edgeworth  a  re- 
markable criticism  of  Bonaparte's  on  Talma's  acting: 
"  You  don't  play  Nero  well :  you  gesticulate  too 
much;  you  speak  with  too  much  vehemence.  A 
despot  does  not  need  all  that:  he  need  only  pro- 
naunee.  II  sait  qu'il  se  suffit;'^  and,  added  Talma, 
who  told  this  to  Sir  Humphry,  "Bonaparte,  as  he 
said  this,  folded  his  arms,  in  his  well-known  manner, 
and  stood  as  if  his  attitude  expressed  the  sentiment." 

In  August,  Harriet  Edgeworth  married  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Butler,  rector  of  Trim.  In  September  of  tliis 
year  Miss  Edgeworth  made  a  visit  of  four  mouths 
to  Black  Castle.  She  enjoyed  the  followiug  juke 
by  Lord  Longford,  who  was  somethiug  of  a  wag. 
When  a  friend  was  going  from  Edgeworthstown  to 
Pakenham  Hall,  Lord  Longford,  as  was  customary, 
was  to  send  for  her  to  the  float  or  ferry  where  tliey 
crossed  the  river  to  Longford.  Instead  of  sending 
horses,  his  lordship  sent  a  pair  of  bullocks ;  the  ser- 
vant remarking,  "  '  My  lord  had  not  another  beast  to 
spare  for  you'  —  my  lord  being  behind  the  hedge  to 
enjoy  her  look  of  astonishment  and  dismay." 
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Jhen  Capt.  Basil  Hall  was  publishing  hU  account 
'  Looclioo  lalands,  in  1818,  he  sent  a  copy  of 
Miss  Edgeworth  by  Mrs.  Marcet,  towbgiii  ho 

have    put  '  To  Miss  Eilgewortli "   in  the  tillepage, 
ly  oCTcring :  which  is  like  a  conunoD  sailor  scratclUDg 
irao  on  Nelaou's  pillar." 

1823  he  became  personally  acquainted  with 

Eiigeworth,   being;   introduced   to    her  at  Sir 

Iter  Scott's,  in  Scotland.     This  was  the  beginning 

1  most  agreeable  friendship,  and  a  long  correapond- 

».  broken  only  by  Capt.  Hall's  death. 

Then  he  was  going  to  America,  Miss  Eldgswdrtli 

liiin  letters  lo  friends  there,  among  them,  Mrs. 

ins  111"  Wiiiiiiiigton,  fiiriiierly   Mi~s    Mordocai  of 

iDund,  who  had  urged  Misa  Edgeworih  to  HTite 

ly  t:ontainiiig  a  good  Jew,  and  reproached  Let 

L  reviling  the  race. 

J  1827  Miss  Edgeworth  began  a  practice  of  tak- 
I  early  walks.     For  many  years  she  followed  this 

II  of  rising  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to 
fnr   three-quarters   of  an   hour.     A  lady  who 

III  Ihe  village  said  her  maid  used  to  wake  her 
iiiorniiig,  saying.  "Miss  Edgeworth's  walking, 

I :  it's  eight  o'clock."  In  September  Mr.  Her- 
made  a  Hying  visit  to  Miss  Edgeworth.  Mis3 
[eivorth  received  a.  visit  from  an  American  lady, 
lirouLjht  her  a  note  from  Sir  Philip  Crampton. 
was  accompanied  by  her  brothers  and  the  son 
llrs.  Grant  of  Laggaii.  celebrated  by  her  Scotch 
|ches.     She  found  Mias  Douglas  a  very  pleasing 
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person,  something  of  a  **  mixture  of  American  and 
Scotch  in  her  whole  appearance ;  an  interesting,  sin- 
cere, generous,  and  uncommon  person." 

"The  Literary  Gazette"  of  this  year  made  an 
announcement  that  Miss  Eklgeworth  "was  far  ad- 
vanced in  a  novel  called  *•  Take  for  Granted/  "  Miss 
Edgeworth  could  not  guess  by  whom  this  statement 
was  circulated.  It  was  not  designed  for  any  thing 
but  a  short  tale,  and  she  never  completed  it.  Dur- 
ing the  spring  of  1828,  she  wrote  a  story  called 
**  Garry  Owen,"  of  about  fifty  printed  pages,  for  Mr. 
Lockhart's  "young  friend  Mr.  Croker's  'Christmas 
Box,^  *'  a  little  annual  published  in  1829. 

Miss  Anna  Edgeworth,  a  distant  relation,  died  in 
London  in  1828,  and  bequeathed  to  Miss  Edge- 
worth  a  pair  of  diamond  earrings  and  pearl  bracelets. 
With  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  these  jewels,  Miss 
Edgeworth  built  a  market-house  in  the  village,  and 
a  room  over  it  for  the  magistrate's  petty  sessions. 

The  house  at  Edgeworthstown  caught  fire ;  and, 
by  the  exertions  of  the  tenants  and  villagers,  it  was 
speedily  put  out  after  moderate  damage,  but  causing 
much  alarm  and  confusion.  Maria  was  touched  by 
the  devotion  shown  there  in  this  danger.  "  The  zeal, 
the  sense,  the  generosity,  the  courage,  of  the  people," 
she  wrote,  "is  beyond  any  thing  I  can  describe:  I 
can  only  feel  it." 

The  Ruxtons  made  a  foreign  tour :  and,  on  their 
return  to  Ireland,  the  son  who  took  the  name  of 
Fitzherbert  at  his  father's  death,  in  18:2o,  lived  at 
Black  Castle,  and  Mrs.  Ruxton  and  her  daughters 
went  to  reside  at  Bloomiield,  near  Dublin.     There 
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ria  visited  them  in  the  spring  of  1828.  Fanny 
worth  married  Mr.  Le  Stock  Wilson  in  this  year, 

1(1  went  to  live  in  London. 

Capt.  Hall,  who   had   sent    Miss   Edgevorth   M» 

irnal  of  his  social  experiences  in  Great  Brit^Ot 
low  sent  her  his  journals  kept  during  his  American 

irueys,  and  some  of  Mrs.  Hall's  letters  to  her 

nily.  She  enjoyed  them.  Her  letters  of  criti- 
I  im,  advice,  and  praise  were  excellent,  and  valued 
Capt.  Hall.  At  the  end  of  one  of  them,  she  says 
sne  hopes  Mrs.  Hall  mil  not  be  exhausted  by  it; 
and  she  ends  it  by  "My  dear  Basil,  keep  on  your 
own  way  nji  the  bill,  and  ncvtT  turn  to  listen  to  the 
black  atones,  even  though  one  of  them  calls  to  you 
with  the  voice  of  that  Maria  Edgeworth." 

The  introduction  to  the  new  edition  of  Scott's 
works  was  seen  by  Capt.  Hall  while  it  was  passing 
through  the  press :  as  she  was  named  in  it,  he  sent 
her  the  sheets  where  the  mention  was  made  of  her. 
She  wrote,  — 

"It  was  very  good  of  Capt.  Hall  to  think  of  sending 
me  these  sheets.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has,  in  the  most  de- 
lightful and  kind  manner,  said  every  tiling  that  could 
gratify  me  as  an  author,  friend,  and  human  creature," 

Mrs.  Ruxton  said  of  this  tribute  paid  her  niece  hy 
Scott,  she  would  forgive  Sir  Walter  "  whatever  fault 
he  may  commit  in  his  next  novel,  and  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  for  this  charming  passage."  In  writing  her 
thanks  to  Capt.  Hall,  Maria  said,  — 

"  If  I  could,  as  you  say,  flatter  myself  that  .Sir  Walter 
Scott  was  in  any  degree  influenced  to  write  and  publish 
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his  novels  from  seeing  my  sketches  of  Irish  characters,  I 
should,  indeed,  triumph  in  the  ^  thought  of  having  been 
the  proximate  cause  of  such  happiness  to  millions.'  " 

In  Sir  Walter  Scott's  general  introduction  to  the 
Waverley  novels,  dated  Abbotsford,  Jan.  1, 1829,  he 
says,  in  alluding  to  the  missing  manuscript  which 
became  "  Waverley,"  — 

"  Two  circumstances,  in  particular,  recalled  my  recol- 
lection of  the  mislaid  manuscript.  The  first  was  the 
extended  and  well-merited  fame  of  Miss  Edgcworth, 
whose  Irish  characters  have  gone  so  far  to  make  the 
English  familiar  with  the  character  of  their  gay  and  kind- 
hearted  neighbors  of  Ireland,  that  she  may  be  truly  said 
to  have  done  more  towards  completing  the  union  than 
perhaps  all  the  legislative  enactments  by  which  it  has 
been  followed  up. 

''  Without  being  so  presumptuous  as  to  hope  to  emu- 
late the  rich  humor,  pathetic  tenderness,  and  admirable 
tact,  which  pervade  the  works  of  my  aceoinplished  friend, 
I  felt  that  something  might  be  attempted  for  my  own 
country,  of  tlie  same  kind  with  that  which  Miss  ICdge- 
worth  so  fortunately  achieved  for  Ireland ;  sometliing 
which  might  introduce  her  natives  to  those  of  the  sister 
kingdom  in  a  more  favorable  light  than  they  had  been 
placed  hitherto,  and  tend  to  produce  sympatliy  for  their 
virtues,  and  indulgence  for  their  foibles.*' 

The  saying  of  Mme.  de  Stacl,  "  On  d<?pose  fleur  i\ 
fleur  la  couronne  de  la  vie,"  came  vividly  home  to 
Miss  Edgeworth,  as  year  by  year  some  chosen  friend 
or  dear  relation  was  called  from  earth.  The  penalty 
of  long  life  was  hers.  Her  brother,  William  E<lge- 
worth,   the    talented    engineer,   succumbed    to    the 
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of  Ihialf  to  aiMfaon  t  I  bave  ao  such  atiuggle 
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with  pleasure  nnmixed,  and  perfect  freedom  of  mind  and 
ease  of  conscience,  I  write  to  you.  'The  Sketc-ihos  of 
Irish  Chariicter  *  are,  in  my  opinion,  admirable  for  truth, 
pathos,  and  humor :  all  the  sketches  show  complete  knowl- 
edge of  the  persons  and  things  represented ;  and  some  of 
the  portraits  are  drawn  with  uncommon  strength,  and 
with  more  decided  and  fine  touches,  which  mark  a  mas- 
terly hand." 

In  the  year  1830  Miss  Edgeworth  revisited  her 
friends  in  England.  She  spent  some  time  with  her 
brother  Sneyd  at  Brandford,  near  Goudhurst  in 
Kent,  and  saw  the  Lansdownes  often  when  she  was 
in  London.  In  December  she  was  at  Lansdowno 
House;  and  in  conversation  Lord  Lansdowno  told 
her  an  instance  of  Louis  Philippe's  ^^'prSsence  d* esprit : 
a  mob  surrounded  him,  '  Que  ddsirez-vous,  mes- 
sieurs ? '  —  *  Nous  ddsirons  Napoldon.'  — '  Eh  bieii  I 
allez  done  le  trouver.'  "  The  mob  laughed,  cheered, 
and  dispersed. 

She  "  saw  Talleyrand  at  Lansdowne  House,  like  a 
corpse,  with  his  hair  dressed  axles  de  pigeon  hien  pou- 
drS.  As  Lord  Lansdowne  drolly  said,  '  How  much 
these  aUe%  de  pigeon  have  gone  through  unchanged  I 
How  many  revolutions  have  they  seen !  How  many 
changes  of  their  master's  mind ! '  Talleyrand  has 
less  countenance  than  any  man  of  talents  I  ever  saw : 
he  seems  to  think,  not  only  that  '  la  parole  etait 
donnd  j\  rhomme  pour  ddguiser  sa  pcns^ie,'  but  that 
expression  of  countenance  was  given  him  as  a  curse 
t<)  betray  his  emotions :  therefore  he  has  exerted  all 
his  abilities  to  conquer  all  expression,  and  to  throw 
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his  fiice  that  '  no  meaning '  which  puzzles  more 
I  mt  I  heard  none." 

tra.        uerville,  in  her  "  RecoUeetions,"  says,  — 

"  Maria  Edgewortli  came  frequently  to  see  as  when  she 
iu  Huglantl.  She  was  one  of  my  most  iotimate 
is.  warm-hearted  and  hind,  a  charmmg  companioa, 
1  the  livcliQess  and  origiDatity  of  an  Irishwoman. 
i'  ocventceu  years  I  was  in  eonstant  eorrespoudenco 
■'Ii  her.  The  cleverness  and  animation,  as  well  as  affec- 
.  of  her  letters,  I  cannot  express :  certainly  women 
superior  to  men  in  letter-writing." 

.,  «oore  wrote  in  his  diary  of  April,  1831,  — 

"  While  at  breakfast,  received  a  note  from  Sogers  to 
remind  me  that  I  had  promised  to  breakfast  with  him. 
Went,  and  found  Misa  Edgewortli,  Luttrell,  Lord  Nor- 
manhy  (now  Mutgrave),  and  Sbarpe.  Miss  Edgcworth, 
with  all  her  cicverness,  any  thing  but  agreeable.  The 
moment  any  one  begins  to  apeak,  off  she  starts  too,  sel- 
dom more  than  a  sentence  behind  tliem,  and  in  general 
continues  to  distance  every  speaker.  Neither  does  what 
she  says,  though  of  course  very  sensible,  at  all  make  up 
for  this  ovcr-actjvity  of  tongue." 

This  rather  comical  complaint  of  Moore  reminds 
one  of  the  saying  Smollett  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Bramble  in  "Humphrey  Clinker,"  "One  wit  in  a 
company,  like  a  knuckle  of  ham  in  soup,  gives  flavor: 
but  two  are  too  many."  Vanity  and  self-love  were 
probably  at  the  bottom  of  Moore's  annoyance.  The 
lady  was  the  greater  star. 

The  Carrs  and  Joanna  Baillie  cordially  welcomed 
her  to  Hampstead.    She  wrote  of  this  meeting :  — 
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^^  It  is  always  gratifying  to  find  old  friends  the  same 
after  long  absence ;  but  it  has  been  particularly  so  to  me 
now,  when  not  only  the  leaves  of  the  pleasures  of  life 
fall  naturally  into  its  winter,  but  when  great  branches  on 
whom  happiness  depended  are  gone." 

Joanna  Baillie  had  a  pleasant  anecdote  to  tell 
Maria  of  Lord  Dudley  and  Ward,  who  wrote  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott  oflFering  to  take  on  himself  the  amount 
of  Scott's  debts,  and  be  paid  by  instalments  as 
might  suit  him. 

Miss  Edgeworth  visited  her  sister,  Mrs.  Wilson, 
who  was  living  in  London.  While  she  was  seeing 
her  literary  friends,  and  renewing  her  old  friendships, 
a  message  was  sent  her  by  the  Duchess  of  Welling- 
ton ;  who  asked  her  to  come  to  see  her,  if  she  would 
please  an  old  friend,  Kitty  Pakenham,  who  remem- 
bered the  many  happy  days  spent  at  Edgewortlis- 
town.  She  found  her  very  ill  in  a  magnificent  room 
at  Apsley  House ;  not  magnificent  from  its  size, 
height,  length,  or  breadth,  but  from  its  contents,  — 
the  presents  of  cities,  kingdoms,  and  sovereigns. 

*'  Opposite  her  couch  hung  the  gold  shield  in  imitation 
of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  —  with  all  the  duke's  victories 
embossed  on  the  margin,  the  duke  and  his  staff  iu  the 
centre,  surrounded  with  blazing  rays,  —  given  by  tlie  city 
of  London.  On  either  side,  the  great  candelabras  belong- 
ing to  the  massive  plateau  given  by  Portugal,  which  can- 
not be  lifted  without  machinery.  At  either  end,  in  deep 
and  tall  glass  cases,  from  top  to  bottom  ranged  the  ser- 
vices of  Dresden  and  German  china,  presented  by  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia.  While  I 
looked  at  these,  the  duchess,   raising  herself  quite  up, 
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exclaimed  with  weak- voiced,  strong-ao tiled  entlm 
'  All  tributes  to  merit  I  there's  the  value,  all  [jure,  no 
corruptioD  suspects!  even,  Eveo  of  the  Duke  of  SLtrl- 
borough,  that  could  not  be  said  bo  truly.'  The  frcsli, 
uutired  enthusiasm  she  feela  for  his  character,  for  her 
own  still  youthful  iinag:iiiation  of  her  hero,  after  all  elte 
liOB  gone  through,  is  most  touching.  There  she  ia  fudii^ 
away,  still  feeding,  when  she  can  feed  on  nothing  elae, 
on  his  glories,  on  tlie  [wrfume  of  his  incense." 

After  a  delightful  breakfast  in  February  with  the 
Mackintoshes,  at  which  Sir  James  was  most  brilliant, 
Miss  Eiigeworth  said  she  felt  as  she  supposed  "  dntm- 
diiukers  do  after  their  'morning.'  Oh  I  what  it  is  to 
come  within  the  radiance  of  genius,"  she  adda,  quot^ 
ing  from  a  remark  of  her  i^i^iber,  Anna  Beddues,  on 
Dr.  Beddoes's  death. 

At  the  Herschella',  at  Slough,  Miss  Edgeworth 
met  a  lady  who  interested  her  very  much  by  remi- 
niscences of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Mrs.  Gwatkin 
was  the  niece  of  Sir  Joshua,  and  exceedingly  at- 
tached to  him,  and  "  indignant  at  the  idea  of  his  not 
having  written  the  '  Discourses.'  Burke  or  Johnson, 
indeed !  No  such  thing.  He  wrote  them  himself. 
I  am  evidence.  He  used  to  employ  me  as  his  secre- 
tary." 

She  saw  at  Mrs.  Gwatkin's  house,  the  next  day, 
the  original  of  Sir  Joshua's  "Simplicity,"  who  has 
now  flowers  in  her  lap,  in  consequence  of  the  observa- 
tion of  a  foolish  woman,  who,  looking  at  the  picture 
as  it  was  originally  paiiited,  with  the  child's  hands 
interlaced,  with  the  backs  of  the  hands  turned  up, 
exclaimed  "  How  beautiful !    How  natural  the  dish  of 
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prawns  the  dear  little  thing  has  in  her  lap!"  Sir 
Joshua  threw  the  flowers  over  the  prawns.  lie 
painted  Mrs.  Gwatkin  seven  times :  ^^  But  don't  be 
vain,  my  dear.  I  only  use  your  head  as  I  would  that 
of  any  beggar, — as  a  good  practice."  Mrs.  Gwatkin, 
though  very  deaf,  like  her  uncle,  was  still  a  pretty 
woman. 

Miss  Edgeworth  saw  Knowle  before  she  returned  to 
London.  She  enjoyed  the  lovely  old  place,  saying, ''  I 
never  saw  a  house  and  place  that  pleased  me  more." 

After  her  return  from  this  country  excursion,  she 
went  to  see  the  Duchess  of  Wellington,  but  learned 
that  her  cousin  was  dead,  —  had  been  dead  two  days. 
The  duke  was  ''^beside  her^^'*  she  learned,  at  her  death ; 
and  "a  lock  of  hair  was  brought  her  by  the  devoted 
maid  of  the  duchess,  —  all  left  of  the  beautiful  Kitty 
Pakenham.  So  ended  that  sweet,  innoccMit  —  shall 
we  say  happy,  or  unhappy?  —  life."  She  adds, 
"  Happy,  I  should  think,  through  all :  liap[)y  in  her 
good  feelings  and  good  conscience  and  warm  uflcc- 
tions,  still  loving  on;  happy  in  licr  faith,  her  h(»i)e, 
and  her  charity."  This  death  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  Miss  Edgeworth. 

After  another  visit  at  Hampstead,  where  she  hoard 
Miss  Ferrier's  novel  of  "Desthiy"  read  by  Isabella 
Carr,  she  went  home  in  August  from  "  universal  Lon- 
don," after  a  successful  and  agreeable  visit.  Miss 
Edgeworth  thoroughly  enjoyed  London. 

The  freshness  with  which  Miss  Edgeworth  enjoyed 
the  pleasures  of  life  cannot  fail  to  eliarni  the  ob- 
fter\'er.  She  took  life  very  plnlosr)pliieally,  —  the 
mingled  good  and  evil  which  must  come  to  all  alike. 
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I'loubtMlly  she  bad  a  peeultadr  happy 

i  for  great  gifts,  worldly  prosperity,  and  Iiap|Aa 

*  do  not  aln-ajs  bring  such  contpntmeiit  as  hen. 

'  had  nothing  of  that  morbid  striving  after  effect 

>  often  seen  among^  literary  peopie.     A  flower, 

lipy  quoUtioB,  a  beautiful  scene,  all  contribuled 

I  Irt  eiijoymcut.     She  drew  pleasure  from  the 

I  tndili:nts  of  a  life  vrell  and  usefully  spent, 
\n  old  Scotchman,  Sir  Harry  Moncrief,  used  to 
\  that  no  nan,  long  accustomed  to  city  life,  could 

lire  and  live  \n  iho  coantry  and  muse  "for  sit 

Biiths.  vithout  becoming  an  idiot,"     Country  life, 

viK  aa  Miss  Edgeworth  passed  her  time,  with  ibe 

oional  tmakscf  vUts  to  fiiends,  London  eoaety, 

liitineiital  tours,  was  wh^t  pive  her  tlie  meM   1 

•(.■iltiJtii.in  of  lhoTii;lit  and  ^I^Kly.     Ii  i,';ive     ' 

,   also,   the   keen    enjoVTiieut   of  life's  pleasures 

ih  enabled   her  to  say  in  her  sixty-fourih  year, 

llS^l.  though  lining  every  yeartiome  valued  friend, 

II  uaturaliy  sensible   herself  of  the  approach  of 


J-  05il  is  I  am.  -wl  unimapnative  as  I  am  thought  to 
I  ]  Lj^e  vfiiW  always  found,  thai  the  pleasures  I  liaw    1 

lt^i  wivU  \v  givat  have  actually  beeu  greaU-r  in  mj 
|<\-mi-ul  tlian  in  anticijiation." 

("he  rest  of  the  year  1S31  was  quietly  spent  at 
',  with  the  exception  of  a  vi.^t  made  in  October 
e  Misses  Ruxtoii.  at  Rosstrevor.     Francis  Edge- 

|lh  was  married  in  December  to  Miss  Eroles,  who 
iiirilially  welcomed  by  Maria  as  a  new  sister. 
.\piil,  ISoi  Mi^s  Edgeworlh  was  again  at  wurk 
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on  **  Helen."  Churchill  in  the  book  was  originally 
called  "  Townsend."  To  show  how  wdely  she  drew 
her  plan,  she  read  Mirabeau  for  this  character,  as  she 
wished  to  exemplify  in  his  peculiarities  "  the  stealing 
wit  and  ideas  in  conversation." 

In  Darwin's  first  interlude  to  the  "  Botanic  Gar- 
den," he  said,  "  You  may  pluck  the  wild-flowers  hi 
the  field  of  literature,  but  you  must  not  gather  the 
cultivated  fruit  in  your  neighbor's  gardens;"  and 
this  striking  thought,  which  was  apropos  of  plagia- 
rism, and  the  instances  of  resemblances  in  thought 
and  expression,  caused  her  to  write  in  her  notes  for 
**  Helen:"  — 

*'  Some,  indeed,  add  murder  to  rohl)ory,  like  Voltaire 
with  Shaks|)oare.  Some,  standing  \\\io\\  the  mines,  call 
out,  '  No  mines  here ! '  and  depreciiite  that  they  may 
appropriate.  Some  claim  i)ossession  by  rijjjht  of  improve- 
ment, and  others  take  without  even  the  form  of  cluLming, 
like  Mirabeau,  'II  y  a  longtrmps  que  j*ai  dit.*  Some 
drag  the  barbarian  gold  from  the  suvage*s  ears.  End  with 
examining  whether  time  does,  or  (hx's  not,  do  justice  at 
laat,  in  fairly  api)ortioning  moral  or  literary  fume.** 

These  notes  took  definite  shape  and  form  in  the 
description  of  Churchill,  in  '- Helen,"  where  she 
wrote  of  him :  — 

'*  Persons  without  a  name,  Horace  treated  as  barbarians 
who  did  not  know  the  value  of  their  gold  ;  and  h(^  seemed 
to  think,  that,  if  they  chanoed  to  |M).ssess  rings  and  jewels, 
tbey  might  ))e  [)lueked  from  them  without  remorse,  and 
couverttHl  to  ln'ttor  use  l»v  some  hirkv  eiviliziMl  adventurer. 
Yet  iu  his  most  suecessful  piraeies  he  was  always  haunted 
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)V  the  fear  of  diacovcry.  niMi  be  especially  dreaded  tie 
lute  perteptiou  of  Lady  Davennnt." 

1  following  letter  from  Misa  Edgeworth  to  Mrs. 
ruerville,  thanking  her  for  her  gift  of  a  copy  of  her 
ast  work,  "  The  Preliminary  Dissertation,"  or  '•  The 
lysical  Sciences,"  will  interest  from  its  modest  ad- 
miration of  the  great  talents  of  her  friend. 

Edoewobthstowk,  Majp  SI,  1S3S. 
Mt  dear  Mrs.  Somertille,  — There  is  one  snti^factioo 
at  least  in  giving  knowledge  to  the  igooraot,  to  those  win 
know  their  ignorance  at  least,  —  that  they  arc  pi'ntefnl  aad 
humble.  You  h\uwM  have  uiy  i^nit.fiil  :ii)il  Ihh)jMi>  tli^uks 
long  ago  for  the  favor,  the  honor,  you  did  me  by  sendmg 
me  that  "  Preliminary  Dissertation,"  in  which  there  is  so 
much  knowledge,  but  that  I  really  wished  to  read  it  over 
and  over  again  at  some  intervals  of  time,  and  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  my  sister  Harriet  read  it,  before  I  should 
write  to  yon.  She  has  come  to  us,  and  has  just  been  en- 
joying it,  as  I  knew  she  would.  For  my  part,  I  was  long 
in  the  state  of  the  Iwa-constrictor  after  a  full  meal ;  and  I 
am  but  just  recovering  the  powers  of  motion.  My  mind 
was  so  distended  by  the  magnitude,  the  immensity,  of 
what  you  [tut  into  it.  I  am  afraid,  that,  if  you  had  been 
aware  how  ignorant  I  was,  you  would  not  have  sent  me 
this  dissertation;  because  you  would  have  felt  that  you 
were  throning  away  much  that  I  could  not  understand, 
and  that  could  be  better  bestowed  on  scientific  friends, 
capable  of  judging  of  what  they  admire.  I  can  only 
assure  you  that  you  liave  given  me  a  great  deal  of  pleas- 
ure ;  that  yon  have  enlai^ed  ray  conception  of  the  siil)- 
limity  of  the  universe,  Ifcyond  any  ideas  I  bai.1  ever  before 
been  enabled  to  form. 
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The  great  siiiiplidty  of  your  maimer  of  writing,  I  may 
say  of  your  mind,  wUdi  appears  in  yomr  writing,  particu- 
larly suits  the  scientiflc  sublime,  whidi  would  be  destroyed 
by  what  is  commonly  called  line  writing.  You  trust  suffi- 
ciently to  the  natural  interest  ot  your  subject,  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  facts,  the  beauly  of  the  whole,  and  the 
adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  ends,  in  every  part  of  the 
immense  whole.  This  reliance  up(m  your  reader's  feeling 
along  with  you  was  to  me  very  gratifying.  The  orna- 
ments of  eloquence  dressing  out  a  sublime  subject  are  Just 
so  many  proote  either  of  bad  taste  in  the  orator,  or  of  dis- 
tmst  and  contemiyt  of  the  taste  of  those  whom  he  is  try- 
faig  thus  to  captivate. 

I  suppose  nobody  yet  has  completely  mastered  the 
tides,  therefore  I  may  well  content  myself  with  my  inabil- 
ity to  comprehend  what  relates  to  them.  But,  instead  of 
plaguing  you  with  an  endless  enumeration  of  my  difficul- 
ties, I  had  better  tell  you  some  of  the  passages  which  gave 
me,  ignoramus  as  I  am,  peculiar  pleasure.  .  .  .  I  am  afraid 
I  shall  transcribe  your  whole  book  if  I  go  on  to  teU  you  all 
that  has  struck  me ;  and  you  would  not  thank  me  for  that, 
—you  who  have  so  little  vanity,  and  so  much  to  do  bet- 
ter with  your  time  than  to  read  my  ignorant  admiration. 
But  pray  let  me  mention  to  you  a  few  of  the  passages  that 
amused  my  unagination  particularly ;  viz.,  1st,  the  inhab- 
itant of  Pallas  going  round  his  world  —  or  who  might 
go — in  five  or  six  hours  in  one  of  our  steam-carriages ; 
2d,  the  moderate-sized  man  who  would  weigh  two  tons  at 
the  surface  of  the  sun,  and  who  would  weigh  only  a  few 
pounds  at  the  surface  of  the  four  new  planets,  and  would 
be  so  light  as  to  find  it  impossible  to  stand  from  the  ex- 
oess  of  muscular  force.  I  think  a  very  entertaining  dream 
might  be  made  of  a  man's  visit  to  the  sun  and  planets. 
These  ideas  are  all  like  dreamy  feelings  when  one  is  a  lit- 
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ivor  I.  I  foi^ot  to  mention  (page  58)  &  passage  on 
I  nropagation  of  sound.  It  is  a  ))catitiful  sent^aw.  as 
as  a  sulilime  idea  :  "  bo  that  at  a  very  small  height 
e  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  Doisc  of  Ibe  tempest 
ases  1  and  the  thunder  is  heard  no  more  in  those  t>ouud- 
is  regions,  where  the  heavenly  bodies  accomplish  their 
.■riods  in  eternal  and  stiblime  silence." 

xcuse  me  in  my  trade  of  scute  ace- monger,  and  beliere 
mc,  dear  Mrs.  Soraerville,  truly  your  ol>lige<l  and  truly 
our  affectionate  friend, 

Maria  Edoeworth. 

I  have  iKTSuadetl  your  dear  curly-headed  friend  Harriet 

to  add  her  owu  observations.     She  sends  her  love  to  you; 

and  1  iwnow  you  love  her,  otherwise  I  would  not  press  her 

to  write  her  own  say. 

In  September  of  1832  Miss  Edgeworth  made  an 
excursioQ  to  Pakenham  Hall,  a  place  she  always  en- 
joyed visiting  very  much, 

In  November  Miss  Edgeworth  wrote  Mr.  Banna- 
tyne  of  tlie  death  of  Sir  Walter  Scott :  — 

"  The  death  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  filled  us  all,  as  hia 
private  friends  and  admirers,  with  sorrow.  I  do  not 
mean  that  we  would  have  wished  the  prolongation  of  his 
life  such  as  it  had  been  for  the  last  months :  quite  the 
contrary.  But  we  feel  poignant  anguish  from  the  thought 
that  such  a  life  as  his  was  prematurely  shortened ;  that 
such  faculties,  such  a  genius  —  such  as  b  granted  but  ouee 
in  an  age,  once  in  many  ages  —  should  have  been  extin- 
guished of  its  light,  of  its  power  to  enlighten  and  vivify 
the  world,  long  before  its  natural  term  for  setting! 
Whatever  the  errore  may  have  been,  oh,  what  have  lieen 
the  unremitted,  generous,  alas !  overstrained  exertions  of 
that  uuble  uature  !  " 
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Sir  Walter  to  the  very  last  paid  the  most  gener- 
ous tributes  of  praise  and  affectionate  admiration 
to  Maria.  At  Malta  he  told  Mrs.  John  Davy,  —  the 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Fletcher  of  Edinburgh,  who  mar- 
ried the  brother  of  Sir  Humpliry  Davy, — as  they 
drove  together,  something  of  his  fancies  about  books, 
adding,  — 

*'  *  And  there's  that  Irish  lady  too,  — but  I  forget  every- 
body's name  now.'  — '  Miss  Edgeworth,'  I  said.  — '  Ay, 
Miss  Edgeworth :  she's  very  clever,  and  best  in  the  little 
touches  too.  I'm  sure,  in  that  children's  story  [he 
meant  *  Simple  Susan '],  where  the  little  giri  parts  with  her 
lamb,  and  the  little  boy  brings  it  back  to  her  again, 
there's  nothing  for  it  but  just  to  put  down  the  book,  and 
cry." 

When  Mr.  Lockhart  was  preparing  his  "Life  of 
Scott,"  he  asked  Miss  Edgeworth  for  Sir  Walter's 
letters  to  herself.  She  had  a  great  dislike  to  tlie 
publication  of  a  private  and  friendly  correspondence 
in  any  case ;  but  with  these  letters  she  felt,  as  slie 
expressed  herself  to  a  correspondent,  that  they  had 
too  much  of  what  was  merely  personal  to  allow  her 
to  print  them.  She  said  she  had  "  refused  to  give 
him  Scott's  letters  for  publication,  and  very  painful 
it  was  to  me  to  refuse  him,  at  present,  any  thing  he 
asked ;  but  principle  and  consistency,  painful  or  not, 
required  it,  besides  my  own  feelings.  I  could  not 
bear  to  publish  Sir  Walter's  praises  of  myself,  and 
affectionate  expressions  and  private  sentiments.  I 
did  send  one  letter  to  Mr.  Lockhart,  exemplifying 
what  I  mean,  —  the  beautiful  letter  on  his  changing 
fortxines/' 


vAMk  hv  anfwl  «•  tike  «E«df  b» 
;■    Jk*  At  m»  m  ha  tmej-mmk  m  we^ 
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a  story,  and  made  notes  for  it.  Unfortanately,  that 
very  lack  of  capacity  for  framing  a  plot,  which  Lord 
Dudley  considered  her  weak  point,  hampered  her 
very  much  in  preparing  *^  Helen."  She  began  to 
write  this  novel  without  making  the  complete  sketeh 
of  the  story,  and  went  on  altering  the  plot  as  she 
wrote,  which  somewhat  injured  the  completeness 
of  the  tale.  Then,  too,  this  method  of  writing  was 
rather  disheartening;  for  she  wasted  time  in  altering 
where  she  should  have  been  actively  proceeding  with 
her  story.  In  1882  she  compared  herself  to  an  old 
lamp  at  the  point  of  extinction  from  exhaustion, 
when  some  finendly  hand  pours  fresh  oil  upon  it, 
on  receiving  a  letter  urging  her  to  continue  her 
story.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Butler  were  deeply  interested 
in  ** Helen;"  and,  finally,  their  confidence  in  her 
powers  so  inspired  her  that  she  bent  all  her  efforts 
to  make  ^ Helen"  a  perfect  piece  of  work.  This 
book  was  started  in  1830 ;  but  the  constant  interrup- 
tions to  which  she  was  always  liable,  and  which  slio 
permitted  to  break  up  her  time  too  much,  made  her 
delay  it.  Then  the  very  doubts  with  which  she 
wrote  gave  her  less  desire  to  concentrate  her  energy ; 
but  finally,  in  spite  of  family  affairs,  the  agency  of 
her  brother's  business,  visits  from  friends,  and  to 
England  and  among  Irish  friends,  she  became  inter- 
ested in  her  heroine's  fate,  and  resolutely  carried 
•*  Helen  "  to  a  successful  end  of  her  difficulties.  In 
February,  1833,  she  wrote  a  friend :  — 

**  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  tired  of  '  Helen '  before  you 
become  acquainted  with  her." 
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J  Yias  then  eagerly  at  work  on  it.     In  May  she 
)te  of  it  again :  — 

"I  must  tell  you  a  carious  instance  of  mywondroiifl 
>d  luck,  or  rather  of  the  wonderful  kindness  and  good* 
.ure  of  i>eople  to  a.  spoiled  authoi-ess.     The  very  mom- 

.^  tliat  I  heard  from  you  about  the  haw  king-scone,  I 
^ived  a  Luge  letter  in  an  old  hand  1  hatl  never  seen 
ore,  a  folio  sheet  and  a  half,  giving  me  an  account  of 

-a  hawking-scenca  the  writer  had  witnessed  at  Lord 
mers'e,  signed  Elizaiieth  Wilson  (sister  to  the  present 

MJwTd  Berners),  Kirby  Cave,  Norfolk." 

The  agency  business  often  referred  to  may  seem 
to  have  been  a  w"aste  of  time  and  energy  ;  but  it 
gave  Miss  Edgeworth  an  interest  in  the  poor  peo- 
ple of  the  village,  induced  her  to  take  more  active 
walking  exercise  than  she  would  otherwise  have 
done,  and  unbent  her  mind,  by  giving  her  complete 
change  of  thought,  and  a  practical  object  to  relieve 
her  imagination.  She  went  with  renewed  energy 
and  life  from  her  accounts  and  practical  affairs  to 
the  manuscript  of  "Helen."  She  never  wrote  with 
more  spirit  than  when  she  had  been  engaged  with 
the  realities  of  life. 

In  speaking  of  low  spirits  and  their  cause,  about 
the  time  she  was  writing  "  Helen,"  Miss  Edgeworth 
gave  as  her  opinion  that  the  best  cure  for  depression 
of  mind  was  to  struggle  against  it  by  work ,  quoting 
Bacon,  who  said,  "To  keep  the  mind  in  health,  yoii 
must  every  day  do  something  to  which  the  mind  is 
best,  and  something  to  which  it  is  least  disposed,  so 
as  to  work  out  the  knots  and  stones  of  the  mind." 
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When  **  Helen "  was  done,  it  was  read  to  the 
family,  who  felt  a  deep  interest  in  it.  Miss  Mary 
Sneyd,  the  critic  and  corrector  of  proofs  to  many  of 
Miss  Edgeworth's  works,  was  deeply  touched  by 
this  story ;  and  the  noble  and  very  impressive  end 
brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  listeners.  The  book 
was  finished  in  the  summer  of  1833 ;  and  the  manu- 
script was  sent  to  Mir.  Lockhart,  who  kindly  under- 
took to  negotiate  with  Bentley  about  its  publication. 
Miss  Eklgeworth  left  the  business  arrangements  for 
it  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Lockhart. 

Mroe.  Belloc,  who  had  translated  "Harry  and 
Lucy"  and  **  Early  Lessons  "  most  acceptably,  gladly 
received  the  offer  of  advance  sheets  of  "  Helen,"  and 
made  an  excellent  translation  of  this  book.  Miss 
Edgeworth  wrote  of  "  Helen : "  — 

**  I  should  tell  you  beforehand,  that  there  is  no  humor 
in  it,  and  no  Irish  character.  It  is  impossible  to  draw 
Ireland  as  she  now  is,  in  a  book  of  fiction.  Realities  are 
too  strong,  party  passions  too  violent,  to  bear  to  sec,  or 
care  to  look  at,  their  faces  in  the  looking-glass.  The  peo- 
ple would  only  break  the  glass,  and  curse  the  fool  who 
held  the  mirror  up  to  nature,  —  distorted  nature  in  a  fever. 
We  are  in  too  perilous  a  case  to  laugh.  Humor  would 
be  out  of  season,  worse  than  bad  taste.  Whenever  the 
danger  is  past,  as  the  man  in  the  sonnet  says,  — 

*  We  may  look  back  on  the  hardest  pari,  and  laugh.' 

**  Then  I  shall  be  ready  to  join  in  the  laugh.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  once  said  to  me,  '  Do  explain  to  the  public  wliy 
Pat,  who  gets  forward  so  well  in  other  countries,  is  so 
miserable  in  his  own.'    A  very  difficult  question,  I  fear 
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ve  my  power.     But  I  shall  think   coDtinualijr,   and 
en  and  look  and  read." 

'  •'umor  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  a  very  remarkable 
I  in  a  woman,  was   repressed  in   "Helen." 

1  not  laugh  at  Ireland.    Cervantes  "  laugbed 
chivalry  away,"  said  a  writer,  of  "  Don  Qui- 
B ;     and  if  laughing  at  the  Irish  could  have  cured 
:m  of  their  follies,  errors,  and  improvidence.  Miss 
geworth  had  certainly  done  her  best  in  her  pre- 
ous  works.     "Helen"  shows  some  defects  in  the 
""♦ruction  of  its  plot,  but  none  in  the  execution  of 
tails.    There  is  au  ease,  lightness  of  touch,  a 
Certain  air  about  it,  which  makes  it  as  interesting  as 
any  of  her  novels,  and  &r  more  agreeable  than  those 
which  are  weighted  with  so  much  effort  to  work  out 
a  moral.     "Helen"  is  not  wanting  in  a  high  tone; 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  untruthfulness  of  a 
society  life  is  depicted,  and  the  distress  and  suffering 
caused  by  one  who  evades  or  denies  a  fact,  and  makes 
an  innocent  friend  the  victim  of  a  mistake  of  her 
own,  is  very  interesting,  and  a  valuable  study.     The 
character  of  Lady  Davenant  is  one  of  great  power, 
and  shows  the  versatility,  the  grasp,  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  pen.     The  conversation  of  Lady  Davenant 
in  the  pony-carriage  with  her  young  friend  Helen 
is  full  of  life  and  natural  spirit.     Tliere  is  a  reality 
and   depth  in  this  picture  which  will  impress  it 
strongly  on  the  mind   of  the   reader.    There  are 
among   Miss   Edgeworth's  writings   many  fine   jiic- 
tures  of  women.     She   drew  an  Englishwoman  of 
culture  and  high  birth  as  finely  as  written  words 
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could  describe  the  niceties  of  character.  Who  can 
f(nget  a  Mrs.  Hungerford,  Lady  Delacour,  Lady 
Diivcnaiit,  Belinda,  Caroline  Percy,  Helen,  or  Lady 
Cecilia  Clarendon?  Her  Mme.  de  Fleury,  Emilie  de 
Coulanges,  and  a  host  of  minor  characters,  have 
made  women  of  other  nations  as  famous  as  her  own. 
None  exceed  in  delicacy  of  touch,  depth  of  character, 
and  a  genuineness  of  nature  the  women  of  "  Helen." 
The  high-toned  character  of  Lady  Davenant,  un- 
touched by  the  great  world  in  which  she  has  been 
long  a  moving  power ;  the  charms,  yet  grave  faults, 
of  Lady  Cecilia  Clarendon ;  the  honest,  sincere,  yet 
jielding,  nature  of  Helen ;  the  rugged  and  brusque 
bhintness  of  Miss  Clarendon,  —  all  move  before  us 
in  tlie  mimic  world  of  Clarendon  Park ;  and  one  feels 
as  if,  in  laying  down  the  book,  a  new  set  of  friends 
liad  been  added  to  his  circle.  The  English  reviews 
and  magazines  had  good  reviews  of  this  novel.  In 
America,  among  many,  there  was  a  very  excellent  one 
by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  O.  Peabody,  well  known  as  a  fine 
critic  and  scliolar. 

Maria  was  much  interested  in  reading  the  "  Life 
of  Mirabeau,"  and  said :  — 

* '  I  have  been  excruciatingly  interested  in  the  *  Memoirs 
of  the  Mirabeaus : '  that  ouragan  son  and  that  iron  father 
and  that  good  ^pdte  dlunnme  le  bailli,'  " 

She  was  especially  interested  in  the  history  of 
Mirabeau  because  of  M.  Dumont's  connection  with 
liim,  which  was  always  a  mystery  to  her :  they  were 
men  so  very  different  in  mind  and  morals.  Mirabeau, 
a  selfish  voluptuary,  with  great  mental  powers,  which 
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occasionally  gleam  through  a  mist  of  sensuality,  a 
master-mind,  hut  degraded  by  low  \'ices.  Dumont, 
BO  pure-minded  and  single-hearted  in  Ids  devotion  to 
good,  and  spending  his  life  in  translating  the  code 
and  essaja  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  leaving  only  that  aa 
a  monument  to  the  future;  unselfishly  ignoring  his 
own  wit  and  originality  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of 
another. 

She  embodies  these  views  in  "  Helen,"  making  one 
character  say  of  Dumont's  "  M^moires  de  Mira- 
beau,"  — 

"This  lx)ok,  which  I  am  reading,  gives  me  infinitely 
increased  pleasure  from  my  certain  knowledge,  my  perfect 
conviction,  of  the  truth  of  the  author.  The  seif-erident 
iJaturc  of  suDiu  of  the  facts  would  support  themselves, 
you  may  say,  iu  some  instances ;  but  my  perceiving  the 
scrupulous  care  be  taltes  to  sny  no  more  than  wtiat  he 
knows  to  be  true,  my  perfect  reliance  on  the  relat*r'a 
private  character  for  integrity,  give  a.  zest  to  every  anec- 
dote he  tells,  a  specific  weight  to  every  word  of  conver- 
sation whieli  he  repeats,  appropriate  value  to  every  trait 
of  wit  or  humor  characteristic  of  the  person  bedescril)es." 

Another  book  which  she  read  for  a  study  of  char- 
acter was  the  "Life  of  Savage ; "  and,  in  speaking  of 
style  and  its  effects,  Maria  once  said  she  thought 
"  Johnson's  '  Life  of  Savage  '  the  finest  piece  of  biog- 
raphy I  ever  read,  but  the  most  dangerous ;  attributr 
ing  his  faults  to  his  warmth  of  affection,  telling  of 
his  ardent  desire  to  catch  his  mother's  shadow  as  slie 
passed,  when  forbidden  her  presence,  and  ccrtiiinly 
excusing  his  profligacy." 
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In  answer  to  an  inquiry  about  one  of  the  charac- 
ters in  "  Helen,"  she  wrote,  — 

*'  Lady  Davenant  is  not  a  portrait.  I  hope  it  may  be 
caUed  an  invention  of  many  ideas  of  individual  characters 
in  one  new  whole." 

In  1838  Sir  Culling  and  Lady  Smith  visited  Ire- 
land. Sir  Culling,  Maria  described  "  as  of  old  family, 
large  fortune,  and  great  philanthropy,  extending  to 
poor  little  Ireland,  and  her  bogs,  and  her  Connemara, 
and  her  penultimate  barony  of  Ennis,  and  her  ulti- 
mate Giant's  Causeway,  and  her  beautiful  Lakes  of 
Killamey.'*  Lady  Smith  was  Isabella  Carr,  daughter 
of  the  Edgeworths'  old  friends  at  Hampstead,  a  very 
charming  woman.  She  had  with  her  a  nurse  and 
infant.  Maria  was  very  anxious  to  see  Connemara, 
and  they  were  delighted  to  have  her  offer  to  go  with 
them.  An  account  of  their  journey  would  fill  many 
pages.  They  went  to  Ballinasloe  and  Connemara 
early  in  October,  leaving  the  child  at  Edgcworths- 
town.  The  adventures  and  difficulties  they  encoun- 
tered were  many,  and  culminated  in  tlie  detention  of 
the  party  for  three  weeks,  for  a  severe  illness  of  Lady 
Smith,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Martin,  Ballinahineh  Cas- 
tle. They  saw  cattle-fairs,  bogs  with  treacherous, 
quaking  holes,  no  roads  worthy  of  the  name,  and 
finally,  after  their  detention,  got  "safe  out"  of  Con- 
nemara, seeing  Ball}Tnahon,  Athlone,  and  Galway. 
Miss  Edgeworth  made  the  best  of  the  disagreeables 
of  the  journey,  and  found  a  warm  friend  in  Mrs. 
Martin  ;  saying  what  "  an  extraordinary  thing  it  was 
to  have  made  a  new  friend  at  sixty-six  years  of  age." 
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I  speaking  of  Irish  words  and  English  expres- 
-J18,  she  once  said  how  much  she  always  disliked 

!  wc       '  satiety ; "  because  Iier  fiither  "  laughed  her 

when  she  was  thirteen,  for  pronouncing  it 

'.,    "  in  imitation  of  Mr.  Day,  with  whom  she 

.d  been  visiting. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  passing  Edgeworthstown  this 

ar,  did  not  forget  his  friends  there ;  for  he  saluted 

sm   with   his    regimental   band   before   breakfast 

id,  speaking  of  the  incident,  Jliss  Edgewurth  re- 
ed the  saying  of  the  man  to  Bonaparte,  "Sire,  il 

y  a  de  circonstance  ob  on  &e  preud  pas  de  d^ 
jtuner." 

In  writing  In  1834,  Miss  Edgfwortli  alUided  to  a 
tale  called  " '  Bob,  the  Chimney-Sweeper,'  which  was 
written  several  years  before,  but  laid  by  for  the  pres- 
ent, unfinished ; "  and  she  probably  never  felt  sufG- 
cient  interest  in  it  to  take  it  up  again. 

Miss  Edgeworth  was  much  pleased  with  the  advent 
of  a  new  writer.  Miss  Murphy  (Mrs.  Jameson),  now 
married  to  a  very  clever  lawyer.  She  says  "all  the 
woes  and  heart-break inga  are  mere  fables  in  the 
Diary."  At  this  time  Mrs.  Jameson  had  not  sepa- 
rated from  her  husband ;  and  she  was  known  by  her 
"  Female  Characters  of  Shakspeare,"  and  the  "Diary 
of  an  Ennuy^e." 

Misa  Edgeworth  was  much  intfirested  in  meeting 
with  a  character  of  Chilluigworth,  which  was  so 
much  like  her  "  own  first  idea  of  Beauclerc's  charac- 
ter (in  '  HeJen '),  made  incapable  of  decision  or  action 
by  seeing  too  many  arguments  too  nicely  balanced 
on  both  Hides  of  every  questioo,  that,"  she  adds 
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she  "could  hardly  help  fancying"  she  "had  stolon 
it/' 

After  the  publication  of  "  Helen,"  which  was  re- 
ceived with  much  pleasure  by  the  public,  and  kindly 
noticed  by  the  critics,  Miss  Edgeworth  had  many 
letters  of  admiration,  criticism,  and  comment  from 
her  friends. 

Mrs.  Stark,  the  friend  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  received 
a  long  letter  of  twenty-eight  pages  from  her  cousin. 
Col.  Mathew  Stewart,  son  of  Dugald  Stewart,  who 
had  been  reading  '*  Helen."  Mrs.  Stark  wrote  Miss 
Edgeworth  about  Col.  Stewart's  letter;  and  she 
asked  her  to  let  her  read  it,  which  she  did.  Miss 
Edgeworth  said,  — 

'^  I  am  sure  I  have  great  reason  to  Ix*  proud,  as  I  am, 
that  such  a  person  as  Col.  Stewart  should  have  thought 
it  worth  his  while  to  write  all  this." 

And,  after  reading  this  letter  carefulh',  she  replied 
to  Mrs.  Stark  in  another  long  letter;  which  contains 
so  much  that  is  interesting  to  the  reader  in  reference 
to  her  methods  of  work,  and  her  modes  of  thought 
and  study,  that  most  of  it  is  given  here. 

She  says,  after  some  preliminary  remarks,  — 

**  Such  a  writer,  and  such  a  noble  mind  as  Col.  Stew- 
art's, having  bestowed  so  much  thought  and  time  upon 
me  and  my  fictions,  raises  them  and  myself  in  my  own 
opinion  far  more  than  could  the  largest  '  draught  of  un- 
qualified praise  *  from  any  ooniinou  critic.  From  feeling 
that  he  does  justice  in  ninny  i)oints  to  tlu*  past,  T  rely 
u\xm  his  propliecies  as  to  the  future ;  and  I  feel  my 
ambition  strongly  excited  by  his  belief  that  I  can,  and  his 
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prognostic  that  I  shall,  do  better  Iiereaftcr.  Boiloau  says, 
'  Tmst  s.  critic  who  puts  hia  fluger  at  once  ujxin  what  you 
]cuow  to  be  your  infirm  part.'  I  bad  oft«n  thought  and 
Bftid  to  myself  some  of  those  things  which  Col.  hitcwart 
has  written,  but  never  so  strongly  expreasctl,  so  fully 
brought  home :  my  own  r«l  of  feathers  did  not  do  mj 
busin<!ss.  I  ha<l  oftco  and  often  a  »iispicion  that  my 
manner  was  too  Dutch,  too  minute,  and  very,  very  often, 
and  warmly,  admired  tlie  bold,  grucorl  style  of  the  master 
hand  and  master  genius.  I  know  I  feel  how  much  nurre 
is  to  be  done,  on</IU  to  be  done,  by  ei^gestion  than  bj 
delineation,  by  creative  fancy  than  hyfac-st'mile  copying; 
how  much  more  by  skilful  selection  and  fresh,  consistent 
combiuation,  than  c«n  be  effected  by  the  most  acnte 
obsen'ation  of  individuals,  or  diligent  accumulation  of 
particulars, 

"But  where  I  have  erred  or  fallen  short  of  what  is 
thought  I  might  have  done,  it  has  not  been  from  '  draw- 
ing from  the  life  or  from  individuals,  or  from  putting 
actions  or  saj'iugs  noted  in  commonplace  books,  from 
oljservatioii  or  hearsay  in  society,'  I  have  seldom  or 
ever  drawn  any  one  character — certainly  not  any  ridicu- 
lous or  faulty  character — from  any  individual.  Wher- 
ever, in  writing,  a  real  character  rose  to  my  view,  from 
memory  or  resemblance,  it  has  always  been  hurtful  to  me ; 
because,  to  avoid  that  resemblance,  I  was  tempted  by  eow- 
ardicc  or  compelleil  by  conscience  to  throw  iu  differences, 
which  oft«n  ended  in  making  my  character  inconsistent, 
unreal." 

"At  the  hazard  of  talking  too  much  of  myself,  which 
people  usually  do  when  'once  they  begin,  I  must  tell  my 
penetrating  critic  exactly  the  facts,  as  far  as  I  know 
them,  about  my  fcoiijfs  of  composition.  He  will  at  least 
sec,  by  my  throwing  open  my  mmd  thus,  that  he  has  not 
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made  me  afraid  of  him,  but  has  won  my  confidence,  and 
made  me  look  for  his  future  sympathy  and  assistance.  I 
have  no  '  vast  magazine  of  a  commonplace  lx)ok.'  In  my 
whole  life,  since  I  began  to  write,  —  which  is  now,  I  am 
ooacemed  to  state,  upwards  of  forty  years,  —  I  have  had 
only  about  half  a  dozen  little  note- books,  strangely  and 
irregularly  kept,  sometimes  with  only  words  of  reference 
to  some  book  or  fact  I  could  not  bring  accurately  to 
mind.  At  first  I  was  much  urged  by  my  father  to  note 
down  remarkable  traits  of  character,  or  incidents,  which 
he  thought  might  be  introduced  in  stories ;  and  he  often 
Uamed  that  idleness  or  laziness,  as  he  thought  it  in  me, 
which  resisted  his  urgency.  But  I  was  averse  to  noting 
down,  because  I  was  conscious  that  it  did  better  for  me 
to  keep  the  things  in  my  head  if  they  suited  my  purpose  ; 
and  if  they  did  not,  they  would  only  encumber  me.  I 
knew  that  when  I  wrote  down  I  put  the  thing  out  of  my 
care,  out  of  my  head ;  and  that,  though  it  might  be  put 
by  very  safe,  I  should  not  know  where  to  look  for  it ;  that 
the  labor  of  looking  over  a  note-lxx)k  would  never  do 
when  I  was  in  the  warmth  and  pleasure  of  inventing ; 
that  I  should  never  recollect  the  facts  or  ideas  at  the  right 
time  if  I  did  not  put  them  up  in  my  own  way,  in  my 
own  head :  that  is,  if  I  felt  with  hope  or  pleasure,  ^  tliat 
thought  or  that  fact  will  be  useful  to  me  in  such  a  charac- 
ter or  story,  of  which  I  have  now  a  first  idea,  the  same 
fact  or  thought  would  recur,  I  knew,  when  I  wanted  it, 
in  right  order  for  invention.'  In  short,  '  as  Col.  Stewart 
gaessed,'  the  process  of  combination,  generalization,  in- 
vention, was  carrietl  on  always  in  my  head  best.  Wher- 
ever I  brought  in  bodily,  unaltered,  as  I  have  sometimes 
done,  facts  from  real  life,  or  sayings  or  recorded  obser- 
vations of  my  own,  I  have  almost  always  found  thoni 
objected  to  by  good  critics  as  unsuited  to  the  chaiaeter, 
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or  in  some  way  <^  Iroji.  Ttro  instancos  I  remi^mbeT  at 
this  iiistnol,  —  two  wittit-isms  which  were  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Grace  Nugeut,  in  '  The  Alwentoe,'  first  e<)ition, 
Biid  taken  out  iii  the  seeoatl,  from  the  convictioa  of  their 
being  inconsistent  with  htr  character.  Sometimes,  when 
the  Jirst  idea  of  a  character  was  talfen  from  life,  from 
Bome  omoiNAL,  aod  the  chAracteristic  facts  noted  dona, 
or  even  noted  only  in  my  head,  I  have  found  it  neces- 
sary entirely  to  alter  these ;  not  only  from  propriety,  to 
avoid  iudividnol  resemblances,  but  from  the  sense  that 
tiie  character  would  be  only  an  EXcemoN  to  general 
feeling  and  expeiience,  not  a  rule.  (In  short,  exactly 
what  Col.  Stewart  says  about  •  the  conical  hills '  being  the 
worst  subjects  for  painters.)  As  an  isstADce,  I  may 
mention  King  Corny,  who  is,  I  believe,  considerwi  more 
of  a  fairy  piece,  more  as  a  romantic  character,  than  my 
usual  coraraon-life  Dutch  figures :  the  Jirst  idea  of  him 
was  taken  from  the  factfi  I  heard  of  an  oddity,  a  man,  I 
believe,  like  no  other,  who  lived  in  a  remote  part  of 
Ireland ;  an  ingenious  despot  in  his  own  family,  who 
blaste<l  out  of  the  rock  on  which  bis  house  was  built  halt 
a  kitchen,  while  he  and  family  and  guests  were  living  in 
the  house ;  who  was  so  passionate,  that  children,  growo* 
up  sons,  servants,  and  all,  ran  out  of  the  house  at  once 
when  he  fell  into  a  passion  with  his  own  tangled  hair ;  a 
man  who  used,  in  his  impatience  and  rages,  to  call  at  the 
head  of  the  kitchen  stairs  to  his  servants,  '  Drop  what- 
ever you  have  in  your  band,  and  come  here  and  be 
d  —  d ! '  He  was  generous  and  kind-hearted,  but  des- 
potic and  conccite<I  to  the  ludicrous  degree ;  for  instance, 
be  thought  he  could  work  Gobelin  tapestry,  and  play  on 
the  harp  or  mandolin,  better  thau  any  one  living. 

"  One  after  another,  in  working  out  King  Corny,  from 
the  first  wroog  hiut,  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  every  fact) 
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except  that  he  proi)pe(l  up  the  roof  of  his  house,  and  built 
downwaitls ;  niul  to  p;eiiei*nlize  all,  to  make  him  a  man  of 
ezpcilieDtM,  of  ui^eiiious  sul.istitutes,  such  as  any  ck'vor 
Irishman  iu  middle  life  is  used  to,  I  was  obliged  to  re- 
tain, but  soften,  the  desix)tism,  and  exalt  the  generosity, 
to  make  it  a  character  that  would  interest.  Not  one  word 
I  ever  heard  said  by  the  living  man,  or  had  ever  heiinl 
repeated  of  his  saying,  except  'Drop  what  you  have,' 
etc.,  went  into  my  King  Corny's  mouth,  —  would  not 
have  suited  him.  I  was  obliged  to  make  him  aceordhig 
to  the  general  standard  of  wit  and  acutencss,  shrewd 
humor  and  sarcasm,  of  that  class  of  unread  natural 
geniuses ;  an  over-match  for  Sir  Ulick,  who  is  of  a  more 
cultivated  class  of  acute  and  roguish  Irish  gentlemen. 

**  Has  Col.  Stewart  ever  read  '  Castle  Uackrent  *  ?  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  he  would  guess  that  any  of 
the  cliaraeters  in  that  book  were  drawn  from  life,  with 
what  he  calls  colora  from  the  life,  or  not.  The  only  eliar- 
actcr  drawn  from  the  life  in  '  Castle  Kackrenl  *  is  Tliudy 
himself,  the  teller  of  the  story.  lie  was  an  old  steward 
(not  very  old,  though,  at  that  time  :  I  added  to  his  age, 
to  allow  him  time  for  the  generations  of  the  family).  I 
heanl  him  when  I  fii'st  came  to  Ireland,  and  iiis  dialect 
struck  me,  and  his  character ;  and  I  be(ran)e  so  ae^iuainted 
with  it,  that  I  could  think  and  si)eak  in  it  without  effort: 
so  that  when,  for  mere  amusement,  without  any  idea  of 
publishing,  I  began  to  write  a  family  history  as  Thady 
would  tell  it,  he  seemed  to  sUmd  l>eside  me  and  diet^it^* ; 
and  I  wrote  as  fast  as  my  \)cn  could  go,  the  characters  all 
imaginary.  Of  course  they  must  have  I>een  con)iH)undcd 
of  |)ersons  I  had  seen,  or  incidents  1  had  heanl ;  but  how 
com|X)imded  I  do  not  know.  Not  by  '  Ion<^  forethought,' 
for  I  had  never  thought  of  them  till  I  lH-<ian  to  write,  and 
had  made  no  sort  of  plan,  sketch,  or  framework.     There 
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is  ft  fad  mcutiontxl  in  &  note  of  Lady  Catheart  Uaving 
lieen  sLut  op  liy  her  husband,  Mr.  McGuirc,  in  a  hoose  in 
this  neiphlwrhood.  So  much  I  knew,  but  the  characters 
are  totally  different  from  nbat  I  bad  beard.  Indeed,  tbe 
real  i>eople  had  been  so  long  dead  tbat  little  was  known 
of  them.  Mr.  McGuire  bad  no  resemblance,  at  all  events, 
to  my  Sir  Kit ;  and  I  knew  nothing  of  Lady  Calhcart,  but 
that  she  was  fond  of  money,  and  would  not  give  up  her 
diikmonds.  Sir  Condy'a  history  was  added  two  yeara 
afterwards :  it  waa  uot  drawn  from  life,  but  tbe  good- 
natured  and  indolent  extravagance  was  suggested  by  a 
relative  of  mine,  long  ainee  dead.  All  the  incidenta,  pure 
luvGUtton  ;  the  duty  work  and  duty  fowls  were  facts. 

"A  curious  fact,  tbat  where  I  least  aimed  at  drawing 
characters,  1  succeetied  best.  As  far  as  I  have  heard,  the 
characters  in  '  Castle  Rnckrent '  wore  in  their  day  consid- 
ered as  better  classes  of  Irbh  characters  than  any  I  ever 
drew ;  they  cost  me  no  trouble,  and  were  made  by  no  re- 
ceipt,  or  thought  of  '  philosophical  classification  : '  there 
was  literally  not  a  correction,  not  an  alteration,  made  in 
the  first  writing,  no  copy,  and,  as  I  recollect,  no  interline- 
ation ;  it  went  to  the  press  just  aa  it  was  written.  Other 
stories  I  have  corrected  with  the  greatest  care,  and  re- 
modelled and  re-written. 

"Sir  Terence  O'Fay  in  'The  Absentee,'  who  was  a 
favorite  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  who  is,  I  think,  a  rep- 
resentative of  a  class  then  existing  in  Ireland,  was  like- 
wise written  off,  not  philosophically  constructed.  While  I 
was  writing  bim,  I  always  saw  him  and  heard  him  speak: 
he  was  nn  individual  to  me.  If  I  bad  been  thinking  ot 
'  classification,'  I  don't  think  I  should  have  believed  in  his 
real  existence.  As  for  as  I  have  heard,  he  bos  impressed 
readers  with  the  idea  of  his  being  a  reality  :  yet  certainly 
I  had  no  living  model,  though  introducing  several  com- 
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pounded  *•  incidents ; '  for  instance,  hiding  the  family  plate, 
and  cheating  a1)out  the  horse  NalK)chlish.  .  .  . 

'*I  never  could  use  notes  in  writing  dialogues.  It  would 
have  been  as  imi)ossible  to  me  to  get  in  the  prepared  good 
things  at  the  right  moment,  in  the  warmth  of  writing  con- 
versation, as  it  would  he  to  lug  them  in  in  real  conversa- 
tion :  perhaps  more  so,  for  I  could  not  write  dialogues  at 
all  without  l^eing  at  the  time  fully  impressed  with  the 
characters,  imagining  myself  each  speaker ;  aud  that  too 
fully  engrossed  the  imagination  to  leave  time  for  consult- 
ing note-books :  the  whole  fairy  vision  would  melt  away, 
and  the  pleasure  of  invention  be  gone.  I  might  often, 
while  writing,  recollect  from  lx)oks  or  life  what  would 
suit,  and  often  from  note-books ;  but  then  I  could  not 
atop  to  look,  and  often  quoted  therefore  inaccurately.  I 
have  a  quick  recollective  memory,  and  retentive  for  the 
sort  of  things  I  particularly  want,  —  they  will  recur  to  me  at 
the  moment  I  want  them,  years  and  years  after  tliey  have 
lain  dormant,  —  but,  alas  !  my  memoi7  is  inaccurate,  has 
hold  of  the  object  only  by  one  side,  the  side  or  face  that 
struck  my  imagination ;  and  if  I  want  more  aftenvaixls  I 
do  not  know  even  where  to  look  for  it.  I  mention  tliis  Ir*- 
eause  Dugald  Stewart  once  was  curious  to  know  what  sort 
of  memory  I  had,  whether  recollective  or  retentive.  .  .  . 

"In  every  story  (except  'Rackrent*)  wliicli  I  ever 
wrote,  I  have  always  drawn  out  a  sketch,  a  framework. 
All  these  are  in  existence;  and  I  have  lately  compared 
many  of  the  printed  stories  with  them,  some  strantj^i^ly 
altered,  by  the  way.  In  the  sketch  of  '  Helen  '  1  hiul  not 
the  judgment  I  formerly  had  to  see  if  the  anatomy  was 
eorrect.  I  have  the  8ket(»h  now  In^fore  nu?.  .  .  .  Here  are 
the  very  wonls  of  my  (irst  sketch.  .  .  .  '  The  general,  not 
a  man  of  genius  or  of  literary  distinction,  but  of  ^reat  «U»- 
cisiou,  strength  of  mind,  resolution,  some  think  ol^stinary  : 


|i  wcMimti  ■  lore.' 
■  In  Uu>  ikftdi  of  ItfAot 
>i-ntr!i.*,  omlntitHM,  tln^frd  ir 
I  artiTwurd*  ■  «lceU-h  of  I 
10  from  liis  coUi>gp  vtluratj 
Mng,  fuid   too  macb  spcca 
L,  tht-nco  mnui.'     AU  tbb. 
[■Iinnictcn:  Imt  utilackti;  1 
I  story  t»  ilovplop  Mm ;   be 
[  nronunaU'l;  I  have  not  at  Ifai: 
till'  tlilnl  volumo  of  Stewart's  ' 
Miml  f>n   IiitrllccUml  ChiractP 
rofiTx  me :  I  liavp  Bcnl  for  i(,  1 
DiiI'lin,  &nil  1  hav«  waited  too 
^^^^^ml  now  I  am  sorr;  I  must  flcii 
^^Hk  it.     AVbst  Col.  Stewart  ba 
^^^^P|)oii  mv  iniiid  llie  UMesaitj'  o 
I^^^Wk  gtvat  lliii-«  of  chanu-ter  l^w 
'  staiii]  and  reougniEc  Uie  class,  tli 

liut  I  tnuat  ac'knowlcd^  ttiut  I  d 
atU'iition  to  «Iiuwilietitioo  would 
aiirv^  that  tliie  would  add  to  the 
are  little  touc-liPS  of  incojititteitfy, 
liiimna  nnturo  i»  ivally  iDConalalec 
li'inM,  OS  in  ^n^mniar  rules ;  and 
JD  charactt-ra  wo  call  oddities,  for 
riK'tits  for  freah  future  cIoasm.  1 
to  Baoon's  rules  of  jtliilosophUtiig 
i  dasaes ;  there  I)eiug  arliitrary  d; 

ol>tM>iTatiou  of  partieulars ;  Ibeu  I 
must  lie  ailuiEtUHl.  ...  I  acknot 
fei'tly  true  cliunujtcr.  rIjikiIuuO;  ts 
raal  life,  would  not  be  iutcreatiog 
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be  believed,  and  conld  not  be  useful.  The  value  of  these 
odd  characters  depends,  I  acknowle<lge,  upon  their  being 
actually  known  to  be  true.  In  history,  extraonlinary 
characters  always  interest  us  with  all  their  inconsistencies, 
feeling  we  thus  add  to  our  actual  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  In  fiction,  we  have  not  this  conviction,  and  there- 
fore not  this  sort  or  source  of  pleasure,  even  if  ever  so 
well  done:  if  it  be  quite  a  new  inconsistency  we  feel 
doubtful  and  averse,  but  we  submit  when  we  know  it  is 
true.  We  say,  ^  Don't  therefore  tell  me  it  is  not  in 
human  nature.' 

.  .  .  ^^I  feel  and  understand  how  many  poets  and 
novelists  have  raised  in  the  mind  that  sort  of  enthusiasm 
which  exalts  and  purifies  the  soul.  Happy,  and  gifted 
with  Heaven's  best  gift,  must  be  the  poet,  the  inventor  of 
any  sort  of  fiction,  that  can  raise  this  enthusiasm.  I  rec- 
ollect Mrs.  Barbauld's  lines  describing,  — 

'  Crenerous  youth  that  feeds 
On  pictured  tales  of  vast  heroic  deeds.' 

'*  How  I  wish  I  could  furnish,  as  Scott  has,  some  of 
those  pictured  tales  colored  to  the  life  !  But  I  fear  I  have 
not  that  power:  therefore  it  is  perhaps  that  I  strive  to 
console  myself  for  my  deficiencies,  by  flattering  myself 
that  there  is  much,  though  not  such  glorious,  use  in 
my  own  lesser  manner  and  department.  The  great  vir- 
tues, the  great  vices,  excite  strong  enthusiasm,  vehement 
honor ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  not  so  necessary  to  warn  the 
generality  against  these,  either  by  precept  or  example,  as 
against  the  lesser  faults.  We  are  all  sufficiently  aware 
that  we  must  not  break  the  Commandments;  and  tlie 
reasons  against  all  vices,  all  feel,  even  to  tlie  force  of 
demonstration :   but  demonstration  does  not  need,   and 
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iJloi  If     ive,  addition!!]  force  from   ficrtion.     The  old 

!y  triaie.  Lea  Oiusfs  C&^re*,  oome  with  more  force, 

I     he  force  of  actual  truUi,  Uuui  caa  any  of  the 

SI  I      18. 

'ew  readers  do,  or  can,  put  themselves  id  the 

I ^f  grbBu      '        lU,  or  fear  to  yield  to  such   and 

ui  temptatioDs.  y  know  that  they  cannot  fall  to  the 

pth  of  evil  Dcc,  and  they  have  no  aymjiaLby,  no 

ar :   their  ap  «  not  '  put  in  the  act  of  falUag." 

ihow  them  v  sieep  path,  the  little  declivity  at  first, 
p.  step  by  step  downwards;  and  they  tremble.  Show 
ini  the  post4;m-gat«B,  or  little  breaches  in  their  citadel 
u.  virtue  ;  and  they  fly  to  guard  theac.  In  short,  show  to 
them  tlieir  own  little  faults  which  may  lead  on  to  Ibe 
greatest,  and  they  ahndder ;  that  ia,  if  this  be  done  with 
truth,  and  brought  home  to  their  consciousness.  This  is 
all  which,  by  reflection  on  my  own  mind,  and  comparison 
with  others  and  with  records  in  books,  full  as  much  as  ob- 
servations on  living  subjects,  I  feel  or  fancy  I  have  some- 
times done  or  can  do.  But  while  I  am  thus  ladling  out 
praise  to  myself  in  this  way,  I  do  wot  flatter  myself  that 
1  deserve  tlie  quantity  of  praise  which  Col.  Stewart  gives 
me,  for  laborious  observation,  or  for  steadiness  and  nicety 
of  dissection.  My  father,  to  whose  judgment  I  habitually 
refer  to  help  out  my  own  judgment  of  myself,  and  who 
certainly  must  from  long  acquaintance,  to  say  no  more, 
have  kuown  my  character  better  than  any  other  person 
can,  always  reproached  me  for  trusting  too  much  to  my 
hasty  glances  —  aperfus,  as  he  called  them  —  of  character 
or  truths.  And  often  have  I  had,  and  have  still  (past 
my  grand  climacteric),  to  rei>ent  every  day  my  mistaken 
conclusions  and  hasty  jumps  to  couclusions.  Perhaps 
you  wish  I  should  jump  to  conclusion  now,  ami  so  I 
will." 
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The  remarks  made  by  Col.  Stewart  about  the 
inconsistency  of  the  characters  of  Miss  Edgeworth's 
"Helen"  were  not  considered  just  by  Capt.  Hall 
and  many  of  her  other  friends,  who  entirely  differed 
from  him  in  his  opinion.  They  expressed  themselves 
as  being  much  impressed  with  the  reality  of  the 
book,  and  its  fidelity  to  life. 

"  Helen  "  was  widely  read  by  the  most  intelligent 
and  cultivated  people,  and  made  the  subject  of  much 
comment.  H.  F.  Chorley,  in  his  "Autobiography," 
says,  "The  delight  and  culture  to  be  gained  by 
standing  as  a  background  figure  in  such  circles 
[meaning  among  highly  gifted  people]  cannot  be 
overrated.  Well  has  Miss  Edgeworth  remarked,  in 
her  '  Helen,'  that  there  is  a  time  in  every  man's  life 
when  such  experiences  are  of  priceless  value ; "  and 
he  adds  that  Barry  Cornwall  and  Basil  Montague 
are  among  the  characters  of  "Helen." 

"  The  Dublin  University  Magazine  "  says,  — 

"  Our  eyes  were  gladdened  by  the  appearance  of  a  new 
novel  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Edgeworth.  Dear,  precious 
Maria  Edgeworth !  We  felt  the  sound  of  her  name  like 
the  return  of  spring,  and  have  looked  upon  her  pages 
with  the  eager  delight  with  which  we  should  greet  the 
approach  of  a  long-lost  acquaintance." 

Such  words,  such  greetings,  from  all  were  most 
cheering  to  the  author,  who  again  appeared  before 
the  public,  which  was  no  slight  ordeal,  after  so  many 
years  of  silence.  Years  that  had  changed  much, 
new  generations  of  readers,  and  modem  novels,  had 
not  supplanted  the  well-earned  fame  of  Miss  Edge- 
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worth.  Slie  was  favored  with  a  genuine  oration 
from  the  best  and  brightest  ouDds  of  Great  Britain 
and  America. 

In  1835  Misa  Mary  Sneyd,  who  was  a  very  old 
lady,  had  a  dangerous  illness;  but  she  recovered, 
and  survived  a  few  years  longer,  to  brighten  tha 
home  at  Edgeworthatown,  where  she  had  lived  for 
80  long. 
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CHAPTER  XX, 

YUt  of  tbe  TicknoTS  to  Edgeworthstown.— Remarks  of  Maria.— 
Letter  to  W.  B.  O.  Peabody.— Mrs.  Farrar's  Viflit  to  Maria. ~ 
Condition  of  Ireland  at  this  Time.  — Mr.  Spragae's  Sketch  of  his 
Day  with  Maria.— Leigh  Hunt's  "Blue-Stocking  Revels.*'  — 
Bouthey.  — A  Visit  to  England.  — Mrs-  Sigoumey's  Meeting  with 
Hiss  Edgeworth.  —  Maria  made  Honorary  Member  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Society.  —  Hall's  Account  of  Edgeworthstown  and  the 
Family.  —  A  Visit  to  Maria.  —  Impressions  of  Maria's  Home  Life. 

Me.  George  Ticknor,^  accompanied  by  his 
family,  visited  Edgeworthstown  in  1835;  and  some 
extracts  from  his  journal  will  interest  the  American 
readers :  —  * 

*'*'  Aug.  21. — "We  set  out  pretty  early  this  morninpj  to 
make  a  visit,  by  invitation,  to  the  Edge  worths,  at  Edge- 
worthstown, sixty-five  English  miles  from  Dublin.  .  .  . 

*'  At  last  we  approached  the  house.  There  was  no 
mistaking  it.  We  had  seen  none  such  for  a  long  time. 
It  is  spacious,  with  an  ample  veranda  and  conser\'atory 
covering  part  of  its  front  quite  beautifully,  and  situated 
in  a  fine  lawn  of  the  richest  green,  inti^rspersed  with 
dumps  of  venerable  oaks  and  beeches.  As  we  drove  to 
the  door,  Miss  Edgeworth  came  out  to  meet  us,  —  a  small, 
short,  spare  lady  of  al)out  sixty-seven,  with  extremely 
frank  and  kind  manners,  and  who  always  looks  straight 

*  Professor  of  Mo<lern  Literature,  Harvard  University,  niitlior  of 
History  of  Spanish  Literature,  and  other  works:  bom  in  Boston 
ITU;  died  1871. 
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into  your  face  with  a.  pair  of  mild,  deep  gray  eyes,  when- 
ever she  ajieaks  to  you.  With  her  characteristic  direct- 
ness, she  (lid  not  take  113  into  the  library  until  she  hivX 
luld  us  that  we  should  flud  there  Mrs,  Alison  of  Etlua- 
Ijurgh,  and  her  aunt.  Miss  Sneyd,  a  person  very  old  and 
iufinn ;  and  that  the  only  other  persons  constituting  the 
family  were  Mrs.  E*lgewonh,  Miss  Uonont  Edgeworth, 
and  Dr.  Alison,  a  physician,  and  son  of  the  author  on 
'Taste.'  Having  thus  put  us  ei«  jhi^s  tie  counaiiuaiioe, 
she  carried  us  into  the  library.  It  is  tjuite  a  large  room, 
full  of  books,  and  every  way  comfortable  as  a  sittiug- 
rooin.  We  had  not  been  there  five  minutes,  l^efore  we 
were,  by  her  kindness  and  vivacity,  put  completely  at  our 
ease ;  a  sensation  which  we  do  not  seem  likely  to  lose 
during  our  visit.  .Soon  after  we  were  seated,  and  had 
become  a  little  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Alison,  —  who  is  a. 
daughter  of  the  famous  Dr.  Gregory,  —  the  rest  of  tJie 
party  came  in  from  a  drive. 

"Mrs.  EdgGwortb,'who  is  of  the  Beaufort  family,  seems 
about  the  age  of  her  more  distinguished  stcp-daugbter, 
and  is  somewhat  stout,  but  very  active,  intelligent,  and 
accomplished ;  having  apparently  the  whole  care  of  the 
household,  and  adding  materially,  by  her  resources  in  the 
arts  and  in  literature,  to  its  agreeableness.  .  ■  . 

"It  is  plain  they  make  a  harmonious  whole;  and,  by 
those  who  visited  here  when  the  family  was  much  larger, 
and  composed  of  the  children  of  all  the  wives  of  Mr. 
Edgeworth,  with  their  connections  produced  by  marriage, 
BO  as  to  form  the  most  heterogeneous  relationships,  I  am 
told  there  was  always  the  same  very  striking  union  and 
agreeable  intercourse  among  tbem  all,  to  the  number 
sometimes  of  fifteen  or  twenty.  .  .  . 

"After  sitting  about  an  hour  in  the  library  ...  we 
went  to  dress,  and  punctually  at  half-past  six  were  som- 
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moned  by  the  bell  to  dinner.  ...  At  half-past  eight  we 
rejoined  the  ladies  in  the  library,  which  seems  to  lie  the 
only  sitting-room ;  at  nine  we  had  tea  and  coffee,  and  at 
half-past  ten  went  to  bed.  .  .  .  What  has  struck  me 
most  to-day  in  Miss  Edge  worth  herself  is,  her  uncommon 
quickness  of  perception,  her  feitility  of  allusion,  and  the 
great  resources  of  fact  which  a  remarkable  memory  suj)- 
plies  to  her,  combined  into  a  whole  which  I  can  call  noth- 
ing else  but  extraordinary  vivacity.  She  certainly  talks 
quite  as  well  as  Laily  Delacour  or  Lady  Davcuant,  and 
much  in  the  style  of  both  of  them,  though  more  in  that 
of  Lady  Davenant.  .  •  . 

*'-4wgr.  22.  —  It  has  been  a  rainy  day  to-day.  We 
did  not  really  separate  during  the  whole  day,  from  break- 
fast, at  nine,  until  bedtime,  half  after  eleven.  The  whole 
time  was  passed  in  the  library;  except  the  breakfast, 
which  was  protracted  to  an  hour's  length  by  sitting  round 
the  table ;  lunch,  which  is  really  the  dinner  of  most  peo- 
ple; .  .  .  and  dinner  itself,  from  half-past  six  to  half- 
past  eight. 

**Miss  Eklgeworth's  conversation  was  always  ready, 
and  as  full  of  vivacity  and  variety  as  I  can  imagine.  It 
was,  too,  no  less  full  of  good-nature.  She  was  disposed 
to  defend  everybody,  even  Lady  Morgan,  as  fai-  as  she 
could,  though  never  so  far  as  to  be  unreasonable.  And  in 
her  intereoui-se  with  her  family  she  was  quite  delightful ; 
referring  constantly  to  Mi's.  Edgewoith,  who  seems  to  be 
the  authority  in  all  matters  of  fact,  and  most  kindly 
repeating  jokes  to  her  inGrm  aunt,  Miss  Sneyd,  who  can- 
not hear  them,  and  who  sc^cms  to  have  for  her  tlie  most 
unbounded  affection  and  admiration. 

"About  herself,  as  an  author,  she  seems  to  have  no 
reserve  or  secrets.  She  6ix>ke  with  great  kindness  and 
pleasure  of  a  letter  I   brought  to  her  from  Mr.  Pea- 
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body,'  explaining  some  passage  in  his  review  of  '  Helen," 
wliich  hod  troubled  her  from  iU  allusion  to  herfatlieri 
'  bill,*  she  added,  'nobody  can  know  what  I  owe  to  my 
father:  he  advised  and  directol  me  in  every  thing;  I 
never  could  huve  done  any  thing  without  him.  Th«e 
aie  things  I  cannot  be  tnistakca  about,  though  other 
people  can,  —  I  knmv  tltcm.'  As  she  said  this  the  tears 
stood  in  her  eyes,  and  her  whole  person  was  movetl. 

"  Of  '  Helen,'  ahe  said  tliat  it  was  a  recent  conceptkm 
altogether.  Brat  imagined  about  two  years  l»efoi-e  it  wm 
printed.  The  Colllngwoods,  she  said,  were  a  cIuid!^ 
part  of  it :  she  put  them  in.  thinking  to  make  something 
of  them,  but  was  disappointed,  and  there  they  stuck;  she 
eould  not  get  tbem  out  again.  Many  parts  of  it  were 
much  altered:  two  only  were  printed  just  as  they  wera 
Brat  put  on  pa|>er,  with  luinily  the  correction  of  a  wnni, 
—  La<ly  Davenant'a  conversation  with  Helen  in  the  pony 
phaeton,  and  Lady  Cecilia's  conversation  with  Helen 
towards  the  end,  telling  her  all  that  bad  happened  during 
their  separation.  These  two  portions  she  said  she  dic- 
tated to  lier  sister  Lucy,  whom  she  represented  to  be  a 
person  of  sure  taste.  She  dictated  these  particular  pas- 
sages because,  aa  they  were  to  represent  narrative  conver- 
aation,  she  thought  this  mode  of  composing  them  would 
give  them  a  more  natural  air ;  and  whenever  her  sister's 
pen  hesitated,  she  altered  the  word  at  once.  '  So,'  said 
she,  '  all  that  turned  out  right ;  and  I  was  very  glad  of  it, 
for  Lucy's  sake  aa  well  as  my  own.' 

"*  Taking  for  Granted,'  she  told  me,  was  sketched 
very  roughly  about  fifteen  years  ago ;  and  she  is  now 
employed  in  working  it  entirely  over  again,  and  bringing 
it  out.     She  was  curious  to  know  what  instaDces  I  hod 
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ever  witnessed  of  persons  suffering  from  ^taking  for 
granted '  what  proved  false,  and  desired  me  quite  ear- 
nestly, and  many  times,  to  write  to  her  about  it ;  '  for,* 
she  added,  'you  would  be  surprised  if  you  knew  how 
much  I  pick  up  in  this  way.'  —  'The  story,'  she  said, 
*must  begin  lightly,  and  the  early  instances  of  mistake 
might  be  comic ;  but  it  must  end  tragically.'  I  told  her 
I  was  sorry  for  it.  '  Well,'  said  she,  '  I  can't  help  it :  it 
must  be  so.  The  best  I  can  do  for  you,  is  to  leave  it 
quite  uncertain  whether  it  is  possible  the  man  who  is  to 
be  my  victim  can  ever  be  happy  again  or  not.' 

"  But  neither  '  Helen '  nor  '  Taking  for  Granted,'  she 
said,  is  the  subject  she  should  be  glad  to  write  about, 
and  write  about  with  the  most  interest.  It  is  something 
connected  with  the  religious  and  political  parties  that  are 
ruining  Ireland,  'my  poor  Ireland.'  —  'But,'  she  went 
on,  '  it  won't  do.  Few  would  listen,  and  those  that  would 
listen  would  do  it  to  serve  their  own  purposes.  It  won't 
do ;  and  I  am  sorry  for  it,  very  sorry.' 

"But,  though  she  talked  thus  freely  about  herself  and 
her  works,  she  never  introduced  the  subject,  and  never 
seemed  glad  to  continue  it.  She  talked  quite  as  well, 
and  with  quite  as  much  interest,  on  every  thing  else. 
Indeed,  though  I  watched  carefully  for  it,  I  could  not 
detect,  on  the  one  side,  any  of  the  mystification  of  au- 
thorship, nor,  on  the  other,  any  of  its  vanity.  .  .  .  The 
sustained  tone  of  conversation,  however,  with  her  un- 
quenchable vivacity,  was,  I  think,  —  continued  as  it  was 
through  so  long  a  day,  —  a  little  fatiguing  to  her.  She 
was  just  the  same  to  the  last  moment,  just  as  quick  in 
repartee,  and  just  as  gay  in  her  allusions  and  remarks ; 
but  her  countenance  showed  that  her  physical  strength 
was  hardly  equal  to  it.  Indeed,  she  is  of  a  feeble  con- 
stitution naturally,  though  for  the  last  two  years  she  has 
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gunecl  strength.  It  was,  therefore,  something  of  a  trial 
to  talk  BO  brilliantly  and  variously  as  she  did,  from  nine 
in  the  tnoming  till  past  eleven  at  night. 

^'' Siindai/,  Aug.  23.  —  To-day  was  more  qaiet;  not 
less  interesting  or  agreealile  than  yesteniay,  but  less 
exciting.  We  went  to  church  with  the  family,  who  all 
Bcemed  Epiaeopalians  in  principle  and  practice.  Miss 
Edgeworth  carried  her  favorite  prayer-book  in  a  nice 
case,  and  knelt  and  made  all  the  I'eBponses  very  devoutly. 
The  church  ia  aiuall,  but  neat ;  and  their  pen  is  the  place 
of  honor  in  iti  with  a  canopy  and  recess  aa  large  as  any 
two  other  pews.  .  .  .  On  one  side  of  the  altar  was  a 
smalli  plain,  oval  tablet,  to  the  memory  of  their  grand- 
father, bearing  no  inaciiplion  but  his  name,  and  the  time 
of  his  birth  and  death ;  and  on  the  other  side  was  one 
exactly  like  it,  ...  to  their  father,  who  died  in  1817. 
The  whole  had  the  air  of  decency  and  reverence  that 
ought  always  to  be  found  in  a  village  church ;  but  the 
sermon  was  Calvinistic,  from  a  young  roan,  and  the  con- 
gregation very  small,  making  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
congregation  which  poured  out  from  the  Catholic  chapel 
In  the  neighborhood,  so  as  to  fill  and  throng  the  high- 
way. 

"The  Edgeworths  have  always  been  on  the  most 
kindly  terms  with  their  Catholic  neighbors  and  tenantry. 
But,  like  many  other  Protestants  whom  I  have  met,  they 
(eel  rather  uncomfoitably  at  the  encroaching  spirit  which 
the  Emancipation  Bill  has  awakened  in  the  whole  Catho- 
lic population  of  the  island,  and  the  exclusive  character 
and  tone  assumed  by  the  priests,  who  have  every  day,  as 
they  assure  me,  more  and  more  the  air  of  claiming  supe- 
riority ;  especially  where,  as  in  tlie  case  of  Edgeworths- 
town,  the  old  priesta  have  been  removed,  and  Jesuits 
placed  in  their  stead. 
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"  After  lanch  —  there  is  only  one  service  in  the 
church  —  Miss  Eclgeworth  showed  me  a  good  many 
carious  letters  from  Dumont,  —  one  in  particular,  giving 
an  account  of  Mme.  de  Stael's  visit,  in  1813,  to  Lord 
Lansdowne  at  Bowood,  for  a  week,  when  Mackintosh, 
Bomilly,  Schlegel,  Rogers,  and  a  quantity  more  of  dis- 
tingoished  people,  were  there ;  but  Miss  Edgeworth  de- 
dined,  not  feeling  apparently  willing  to  live  in  a  state  of 
coDtinaal  exhibition  for  so  long  a  time.  It  was,  how- 
ever, very  brilliant,  and  was  most  brilliantly  described  by 
Dumont.  One  thing  amused  me  very  much.  Mme.  de 
Stael,  who  had  just  been  reading  the  ^  Tales  of  Fash- 
ionable Life,'  —  then  recently  published,  —  with  great 
admiration,  said  to  Dumont  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  'Vrai- 
ment  elle  ^tait  digne  de  Tenthousiasmc,  mais  die  se  pcrd 
dans  votre  triste  utility.'  It  seemed  to  delight  Miss 
Edgeworth  excessively,  and  it  was  to  show  mc  this  that 
she  looked  up  the  letters. 

'*  In  the  evening  she  showed  me  her  long  correspond- 
ence with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  —  at  least  his  part  of  it. 
AVTien  she  was  in  Edinburgh,  in  1823,  Lady  Scott  ex- 
pressed her  suq)rise  that  Scott  and  Miss  Edgeworth  had 
not  met  when  Miss  Etlgeworth  was  in  Edinburgh  in  1803. 
*  Why,'  said  Sir  Walter,  with  one  of  his  queer  looks,  '  you 
forget,  my  dear.  Miss  Edgeworth  was  not  a  lion  then ; 
and  my  mane,  you  know,  was  not  grown  at  all.'  She 
told  many  stories  of  him ;  all  showing  an  admiration  for 
him,  and  a  personal  interest  in  him  and  his  fame,  which 
it  was  delightful  to  witness  in  the  only  person  that  couhl 
have  been  fancied  his  rival.  During  the  evening  she 
was  very  agreeable,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  it  very 
brilliant  with  repartee ;  so  that  we  sat  late  together,  not 
separating  until  midnight.  »ery  thing  shows  that  her 
mind  is  as  active,  and  as  capable  of  proilucing  ^  Ennui, 
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or  'The  Abecatee,"  uow,  as  at  any  previous  period.  In 
fact,  '  Helen  '  proves  it. 

"ylvy.  24. — Tlie  house  and  man;  of  its  orraa^ 
Dients  —  tlie  bells,  the  doors,  eto.  —  bear  nitiiess  to  tliat 
love  of  mechanical  trifling  of  vrhieh  Mr,  Edjzeworth  wm 
80  often  accused.  It  was  only  this  niorning  that  1  fully 
learut  how  to  open,  shut,  and  lock  our  chamber-door; 
and  the  dressing- gloss,  at  whicli  I  have  Bhnvetl  for  ihrve 
mornings,  is  somewhat  of  a  mystery  to  me  still.  Things 
arc  in  general  very  convenient  and  couifoilabie  throuc;h 
the  house ;  though,  as  elsewhere  in  Ireland,  there  is  a 
want  of  English  exactness  and  Bnish.  However,  all  such 
matters,  even  if  carried  much  farther  than  tliey  are, 
would  be  mere  trifles  in  the  midst  of  so  much  kiudness, 
hospitality,  and  intellectual  pleasures  of  the  highest  or- 
der, as  we  enjoyed  under  their  roof ;  where  hospitality  is 
BO  abundant  that  they  have  often  had  twenty  or  thirty 
friends  come  upon  them  unexpectedly,  when  the  family 
was  much  larger  than  tt  is  now." 

The  pleasure  of  this  visit  was  evidently  mutual; 
for  Miss  Edgeworth  wrot«  of  how  much  she  was 
gratified  by  the  visit,  and  interested  in  Mr.  Ticknor's 
fine  mind  and  conversation.  After  Mr.  Ticknor's 
visit  to  Ireland  in  1835,  Miss  Edgeworth  wrote  a 
friend :  — 

"  I  have  been  acquainted,  and  I  may  say  intimately, 
with  some  of  the  moat  distinguished  literary  persons  in 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Switzerland,  and  have  scon 
and  heard  all  those  distinguished  for  conversBtional  talents, 
—  Talleyrand,  Dumont,  Mackintosh,  Romilly,  Dugald 
Stewart,  Erskine,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Sydney  Smith,  and 
Mr.  Sbarpe,  the  fashionable  dinner-lions  of  London.  I 
have  passed  days  in  the  country-houses  and  in  the  do 
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mestic  iDtimacy  of  some  of  them :  and  after  all  I  can,  with 
strict  trath,  assure  you  that  Mr.  Tickuor's  conversation  ap- 
peared to  me  fully  on  an  equality  with  the  most  admired, 
in  happy,  apposite  readiness  of  recollection  and  apprecia- 
tion of  knowledge,  in  stores  of  anecdotes,  and  in  ease  in 
producing  them ;  and  in  depths  of  reflection  not  inferior 
to  those  we  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  our  deepest 
thinkers.  But  what  interested  and  attracted  us  was  the 
character  of  Mr.  Ticknor,  the  moral  worth  and  truth  which 
we  saw  in  him.  We  feel  that  we  have  made  a  friend  in 
hun." 

Miss  Edgeworth  was  always  pleased  to  make 
friends ;  but  she  had  not  that  disagreeable  character- 
istic of  modern  literary  people, — a  desire  to  meet  new 
people,  and  make  new  conquests,  and  an  inordinate 
capacity  for  being  bored  by  old  friends,  who  were 
not  literary,  or  suflSciently  useful  in  helping  one  on 
in  a  career.  Her  affectionate  heart  was  as  strong  an 
element  of  character  as  her  clear,  active  brain.  In 
1836  she  wrote :  — 

"  In  this  world  in  which  I  have  lived  nearly  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century,  I  have  found  nothing  one  quarter  so 
well  worth  living  for  as  old  friends." 

The  following  letter  to  Mr.  Peabody  will  serve  to 
show  the  amiable  and  sincere  nature  of  Maria.  She 
felt  pained  by  something  he  had  written;  but  on 
receiving,  through  Professor  Ticknor,  an  assurance 
that  his  allusion  in  the  review  of  "  Helen  "  had  been 
misunderstood  by  her,  she  hastened  to  reply  to  his 
kind  letter  in  these  words :  — 
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Emjewoiithstows,  Sept.  4, 1833. 

Dear  Rie,  —  I  have  received  the  very  kind  and  caDdict 
letter  which  you  sent  me  hy  Mr,  Ticknor ;  and,  believe 
me,  wliatever  pain  I  felt  has  been  effaced  ;  and  a  sense  of 
gratitude  and  of  esteem  for  your  candor  and  your  baman- 
ity  and  politeness  will  remain,  as  long  as  I  live,  in  my  mind. 

Last  February  I  wrote  to  yoa,  expressing  the  satisfac- 
tion I  had  felt,  both  for  your  sake  and  my  own,  in  re-adiag 
a  very  caiidiil  and  noble-minded  letter  of  yours  addressed 
to  the  ex-governor  Winthrop,  which  he  forwarded  to  me. 
Candor  is  not  always  united  with  the  highest  literary  tal- 
ents. Unfortunately,  the  habit  of  literary  warfare,  and 
the  necessity,  as  some  narrow  minds  feel  it,  of  supporting 
an  opinion  once  expressed,  make  this  virtue  of  candor 
very  rare.  We  the  more  esteem  it  whenever  it  coura- 
geously appemis.  I  beg  you  to  Ijelieve,  sir,  that,  inde- 
pendently of  the  grateful  feelings  which  you  have  raised 
in  my  miud  on  my  father's  account  and  my  own,  I  ha^'e 
a  just  sense  of  your  conduct  as  a  public  character,  as  a 
judge  of  moral  as  well  as  literary  worth ;  and  I  appreciate 
your  feelings  as  those  of  a  true  gentleman.  It  will  give 
me  great  pleasure  to  see  a  review  by  you  of  "  Professional 
Education." 

^Vhen  I  wrote  to  you  last  Februai^,  I  at  the  same  time 
wrote  orders  to  a  bookseller  in  London  to  forward  to  you, 
by  means  of  my  friend  Mr.  Gerald  Balstone,  a  copy  of 
my  father's  "Professional  Education,"  his  "Essay  oq 
Roods  and  Wheel-Carriages,"  and  his  "Essay  on  the 
{sic)  Tellograpb."  I  Uo|)e  these  reached  you  from  me, 
as  tokens  of  my  respect  and  regard.  I  presume  you  have 
my  father's  (sic)  mem",  or  would  have  sent  them.  If 
there  are  any  other  books  of  ours,  or  of  any  other  English 
author,  which  you  wish  to  have,  I  should  have  pleasure 
in  sending  them  to  you ;  and  I  can  easily  find  ways  and 
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means:  good-will  is  very  expert  and  efficient  at  that 
work.  I  wish  you  to  know,  sir  (and  I  hope  it  is  from 
proper,  not  improper,  pride  the  wish  arises),  that  I  never, 
In  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  remonstrated  against 
criticism,  or  took  any  notice  of  attacks  made  in  reviews 
apon  my  father  or  myself ;  but  I  was  persuaded  that  you, 
from  the  whole  tone  of  your  publication,  and  of  the  aiti- 
de  in  which  you  mentioned  my  father,  were  only  under 
error,  and  not  willing  to  wound.  Therefore  I  expressed 
my  sentiments  in  a  private  letter  to  a  friend,  and  was 
desirous  that  you  should  be  thoroughly  informed  and  set 
right,  believing  that  you  would  act  as  you  have  done. 

You  mentioned,  with  becoming  indignation,  a  certain 
review,  published  fourteen  years  ago,  on  my  father's 
memoirs.  The  honest  warmth  of  your  expression,  a 
**  brutal  revieWy**  roused  my  curiosity.  I  had  never  read 
it.  At  the  time  it  came  out  my  friends  advised  me  not  to 
look  at  it ;  assuring  me  that  it  was  not  worth  my  wliile 
to  read,  or  theirs  to  answer  it.  I  had  determined  never 
to  answer  any  literary  attacks ;  and  I  was  assured  by 
those  on  whom  I  could  best  dei)end,  that  this,  from  its 
malignancy,  and  from  its  total  want  of  merit  of  any  kind, 
would  do  no  injury  to  my  father's  memory.  I  never  read 
the  review  till  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  then  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  your  mention  of  it. 

I  rejoice  now  that  I  did  not  read  it  at  the  time.  It  came 
out  so  soon  after  my  father's  death,  I  might  have  In^en 
hurt  by  it,  and  might  have  been  urged  by  tlie  feelings  of 
the  moment  to  reply,  and  thus  have  prevented  it  from 
falling  into  that  public  contempt  in  which  it  has  sunk. 

Were  it  at  all  worth  while,  I  could  give  you,  sir,  for 
your  private  satisfaction,  irrefragable  proof  of  the  false- 
hood of  many  of  the  assertions  made  by  that  anonymous 
writer.     But  I  trust  that  it  is  unnecessary. 
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e  have  hail  great  plensure  in  seeing  here  your  acconi- 

d   and   amiable   countryman,   Mr.   Ticknor, — unii 

Ticknor,  worthy  of   him  ;    and  we  feel  bolb  priiie 

pleosuro  in  hia  promise  that  lie  will  make  us  aaotlier 

ter  he  has  finished  his  intended  liiree-years"  tour  oa 

■VI      >»ent  of  Europe,  and  before  he  returns  to  Amer- 

!n  he  knew  me  only  by  the  books  we  have  pnb- 

1        ns  highly  gratified  by  bis  thinking  it  worth  wliile 

jiuc  lo  Edge  worths  town  to  make  our  aeciuninliuiec ; 

.  having  mode  it,  and  having  spent  some  days  in  lhi« 

ily,   his  kind  determination  to  return  to  us  we  feel 

iiit«ly  more  gratifying. 

y  we  hope,  sir,  that,  if  you  should  ever  visit  these 
jouniries,  you  will  let  ua  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
you?     And  in  the  mean  time,  will  you  believe  me  to  be, 
not  in  mere  common  phrase,  but  in  earnest  truth, 
Your  obliged  and  grateful, 

Maria  Edge  worth. 
To  the  Rev.  W.  B.  O.  Prabodv, 

SpiingQeld,  Mass.,  UniUnl  States  America. 


Mrs.  Farrar  made  a  visit  this  year  to  MUs  Edge- 
worth.  She  also  was  impressed  with  the  gracious 
hospitality,  and  her  observations  are  wortli  quoting. 
Maria  wrote  at  once  on  hearing  of  their  wi^h  to 
visit  her:  — 

Edqkwobthstown,  SepL  3, 1830. 
Dear  Mai>am, — I  hasten  to  assure  you  and  Professor 
Farrar  that  we  feel  highly  honored  and  gratiflwl  by  your 
kind  intention  of  paying  us  a  visit.  Mrs.  Edgeworth 
desires  me  to  say  that  we  shall  be  at  home  all  next  week  i 
and  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  receive  you,  and  your 
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young  friend,  Mr.  W ,  any  day  after  the  5th  which 

may  l)e  most  convenient  to  you.  We  say  after  the  5th, 
beeiuise  on  the  5th  my  sister  (Harriet)  Mrs.  Butler,  and 
her  husband,  the  llev.  Mr.  Butler,  will  come  to  us ;  and 
indeiKMidently  of  the  pleasure  they  will  have,  I  am  sure,  in 
your  society,  I  own  I  wish  that  you  should  become  ac- 
quainted with  them,  especially  as  we  are  unlucky  at  this 
moment  in  not  having  any  of  my  brothers  at  home.  My 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  Butler,  is,  as  you  will  find,  a  man  of 
literature  and  learning;  besides  being  all  that  you  will 
like  in  other  respects,  from  the  truth  and  rectitude  and 
simplicity  of  his  character. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  letters  you  were  so 
good  as  to  enclose  to  me.  Of  all  our  friends  in  Boston 
and  Cambridge,  we  shall,  I  hope,  have  time  to  inquire 
further  and  to  converse. 

There  was  only  one  thing  in  your  letter  which  did  not 
give  us  pleasure ;  and  we  trust  that  after  your  arrival, 
and  after  you  have  had  some  hours  to  reflect,  and  a  night 
quietly  to  sleep  upon  it,  you  will  repent  and  recant,  and 
give  up  your  cruel  purj>ose  of  giving  us  only  one  day. 
Mrs.  Edgeworth  will  remonstrate  with  you,  I  think,  more 
effectually  than  I  can ;  and  in  the  mean  time  I  promise  to 
allow  you  till  the  morning  after  your  arrival  to  become 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  ways  of  the  house  and 
family,  before  I  turn  to  you,  as  I  shall  (I  warn  you)  at 
breakfast,  for  your  xdtimcUum, 

I  am,  dear  madam  (for  the  present), 

Your  much  obliged  and  grateful 

Maria  Edgeworth. 

P.  S.  —  It  must  increase  my  interest  in  making  your 
acquaintance,  my  dear  Mrs.  Farrar,  to  know  that  you  are 
sister  to  Mr.  Benjamin  B ,  whose  talents  I  with  great 
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reason  admire,   and  for  whose  kinduess  and  agroenble 
letters  1  have  equally  great  reojson  to  bo  grateful. 

"The  cordiality  and  franknesa  of  this  letter  made  OB 
all  desirous  of  visiting  the  writer.  We  were  much  strucfc 
with  the  mauner  in  which  Mrs.  Erlgeworth  was  roentioaed 
and  made  of  importaDCc  as  the  lady  of  the  hoime,  when  Die 
whole  place  was  the  proi^crty  of  filiss  Edgeworth,  and  abe 
was  at  least  thirty  years  older  [sic]  than  her  step-molber." 

Her  brother  had  become  so  embarrassed  in  his 
affairs  as  to  be  obliged  to  sell  his  patrimonial  estate ; 
and,  to  prevent  its  passing  into  the  hands  of  stran* 
gera,  Misa  Edgeworth  had  bought  it,  and  made  her 
step-mother  mistress  of  the  establishment,  whilst  sha 
lived  with  her  as  a  daughter. 

"  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  see  the  sister  of  two 
of  Mr.  Edgeworih's  wives,  —  one  belonging  to  the  same 
period,  and  dressed  b  the  same  style,  as  the  lovely  Honors. 
She  did  Dot  appear  till  lunch-time,  when  we  fonnd  her 
seated  at  the  table  in  a  wbeel-cliair,  on  account  of  her 
lameness.  She  reminded  me  of  the  pictures  of  the  court- 
beauties  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  Her  dress  was  truly 
elegant,  and  very  elaborate.  Her  white  hair  had  the 
effect  of  powder,  and  the  structure  on  it  deSes  description. 
A  very  white  throat  was  set  off  to  advantage  by  a  narrow 
black  velvet  ribbon,  fastened  by  a  jewel.  The  finest 
lace  rullles  about  her  neck  and  elbows,  with  a  long-waisted 
Bilk  dress  of  rich  texture  and  color,  produced  an  effect 
that  W.1S  quite  bewitehing.  She  was  wonderfully  weU 
preserved  for  a  lady  of  over  eighty  years  of  age.  and  it 
was  pleasant  to  see  the  great  attcutioo  paid  to  her  by  all 
the  family.  She  was  rather  deaf :  so  I  was  seated  by  her 
aide,  and  requested  to  address  my  conversation  to  her. 
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When  hinch  was  over,  she  was  wheeled  into  the  library, 
and  occupieil  herself  making  a  cotton  net  to  put  over  the 
wall-fruit,  to  keep  it  from  the  birds.  It  was  worth  a 
journey  to  Eklgeworthstown  only  to  see  this  elegant  speci- 
men of  old  age. 

**  When  shown  to  our  bedroom,  we  found  such  an 
extraordinary  lock  on  the  door  that  we  dared  not  shut  it 
for  fear  of  not  being  able  to  open  it  again.  That  room, 
too,  was  unlike  any  other  I  ever  saw.  It  was  vory  large, 
with  three  huge  windows,  two  of  them  heavily  curtained  ; 
an<l  the  third  converted  into  a  small  wardrobe,  with  doors 
of  pink  cotton  on  a  wooden  frame.  It  had  two  very  large 
four-posted  bedsteads,  with  full  suits  of  curUiins,  and  an 
inunense  folding-screen  that  divided  the  room  in  two, 
making  each  occupant  as  private  as  if  in  a  separate 
room,  with  a  drt*8sing-table  and  ample  washing  conven- 
iences on  each  side.  A  large  grate  filled  with  turf,  and 
all  ready  for  lighting,  with  a  great  bask(;t  lined  with  tin, 
and  also  filled  with  the  same  fuel,  reminded  us  strongly 
that  we  were  in  Ireland.  Large  wax  candles  were  on  the 
mantelpiece,  and  every  convenience  necessary  to  our  com- 
fort." 

Miss  Pklgeworth  was  very  short,  "and  carried  lier- 
sclf  very  upright,  with  a  dapper  figure  and  quick 
movements.  She  was  the  remains  of  a  blonde,  with 
light  eyes  and  hair:  she  was  now  gray,  but  wore  a 
dork  frisctte,  whilst  the  gray  hair  showeil  through  her 
cap  behind.  .  .  . 

"In  conversation  we  found  her  delightful.  She  was 
full  of  anecdotes  alx)ut  remarkable  ix^ople,  and  often 
spoke  from  her  personal  knowledge  of  them.  Her  memo- 
ry, too,  was  stored  with  valuable  information  ;  and  her 
manner  of  narrating  was  so  animated  that  it  was  difHeult 
to  realize  her  age.     In  telling  an  anecdote  of  Miral)eau, 
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she  stepped  out  before  ds,  and,  extending  her  arms, 
Bpoke  a  acntence  of  his  in  the  impassioned  manner  of  a 
French  orator,  and  did  it  so  admirably  that  it  was  quite 
Uirilliug." 

They  made  a  visit  to  the  village,  to  aee  the  echoola 
and  improvements  in  the  biiil<Iiiigs  made  by  the 
femily. 

"It  waa  market-day:  80  the  main  street  was  fall  of 
the  lower  order  of  Irish,  with  their  horses  and  carts,  asses 
and  panniers,  tables  and  stnuda  full  of  eatAblea  and  arti- 
cles of  clothing.  Sometimes  the  cart  or  car  served  aa 
a  connter  on  whicli  to  display  their  goods,  Tlie  women 
in  bright-colored  cotton  gowus,  and  white  caps  with  fall 
double  ItorcU'ra,  made  ft  very  gay  npiwarauce.  As  we  «ll 
passed  through  the  crowd  to  the  schoolhouse,  the  enmity 
of  the  Papists  to  Protestant  landholders  was  but  too 
evident. 

"  Though  Mrs.  Edgeworth  hod  been  the  Lady  Bounti- 
ful of  the  village  for  many  years,  there  were  no  bows  or 
smirks  for  her  and  her  friends,  no  making  way  before 
her,  no  touching  of  hats,  or  pleasant  looks.  A  sullen 
expression  and  a  dogged  immovability  were  on  eveiy 
side  of  us." 

The  sullenness  on  which  Mra.  Parrar  commeots 
was  not  because  the  Edgewortha  had  not  done  their 
very  best  for  the  tenants  and  villagers  around  them. 
It  must  be  attributed  to  causes  which  underlie  all  the 
Irish  dilBculties, — difficulties  which  are  too  deep- 
seated  for  discussion  here.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
sympathies  and  interest  of  Miss  Edgeworth  were  all 
enlisted  in  behalf  of  Ireland.     She  was  a  genuine 
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lover  of  Ireland,  and  to  her  latest  day  felt  the  deepest 
affection  for  the  country  and  the  people.  Though 
English  on  her  mother's  side,  and  bom  in  England, 
she  was  Irish  in  all  her  sympathies  and  interests ;  and 
her  life-long  study  was  to  best  promote  the  happiness 
of  *  those  around  her.  She  had  a  visit  during  this 
same  year  (1836)  from  the  Rev.  William  B.  Sprague, 
an  American,  who  left  a  record  of  his  visit  in  a  book 
called  "European  Celebrities,"  published  in  1866. 
He  says, — 

^^Afl  the  coach  passed  Miss  Edgeworth's  gate,  a  ser- 
vant came  oat  to  take  my  luggage ;  but,  as  the  hotel  was 
within  a  few  rods,  I  preferred  to  keep  my  seat  until  we 
reached  it,  and  the  servant  followed  me  to  accompany  me 
back  to  the  house.  The  village  is  as  miserable  looking  a 
place  as  one  often  sees ;  and,  as  it  was  market-day,  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  degradation  of  the  whole 
Borrounding  population  to  the  greatest  advantage.  But  the 
Edgeworth  house  was  a  fine,  spacious  old  mansion,  with  a 
Bplendid  lawn  stretching  before  it,  and  every  thing  to  in- 
dicate opulence  and  hereditary  distinction.  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  what  I  thought  a  more  beautiful 
place  in  all  Ireland. 

*'  As  I  entered  the  house.  Miss  Edgeworth  was  the  first 
person  to  meet  me ;  and  she  immediately  introduced  me 
to  her  mother,  Mrs.  Edgeworth,  her  father's  fourth  wife, 
and  her  sister.  Miss  Honora  Edgeworth.  Miss  Eilge- 
worth,  in  her  personal  api)earauce,  was  any  thing  but 
what  I  expected.  She  was  l)elow  the  middle  size ;  her 
face  was  exceedingly  plain,  though  strongly  indicative  of 
intellect ;  and  though  she  seemed  to  possess  great  vigor  of 
body  as  well  as  of  mind,  it  was,  after  all,  the  vigor  of  old 
age.    I  supposed  her  to  be  about  sixty-five,  but  I  believe 
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sbe  was  actually  on  tlip  wrong  Bicle  of  seventy.  Her  step- 
mother, Mra.  Edgewortli,  wlio,  for  aught  1  know,  is  sfill 
living,  must  have  been.  I  tbiak,  r.ither  jnunger  Iban 
Muria,  ami  was  not  only  a  lady  of  high  intelligence,  tint 
of  great  personal  attractiona,  and  witlial,  us  I  afterwards 
ascertained,  of  a  very  serious  tiun  of  mind.  As  Miss 
E<igeworth  knew  that  my  visit  was  to  be  limitwl  to  a  single 
day,  she  told  me  almost  immediately  that  she  wished  to 
know  in  what  way  sbe  could  contribut*  most  to  my  grali- 
fiealion,  —  whether  by  remaining  in  the  house,  or  walk- 
ing over  the  grounds  ;  kindly  suggesting  at  the  same  time 
that  I  had  better  first  take  a  little  lunch,  and  then  a  little 
rest.  She  talked  upon  a  great  ^-ariety  of  subjects,  and  I 
set  her  down  as  decidedly  one  of  tlie  best  talkers  I  ever 
met  with.  There  was  nothing  about  her  that  had  even 
any  affinity  to  showing  off,  or  trying  to  talk  well ;  but  she 
evidently  did  not  know  how  to  talk  otherwise.  Sbe 
seemed  to  have  the  most  mature  thoughts  on  every  sub> 
ject:  and,  without  the  semblance  of  effort,  tbey  took  oa 
the  most  attractive  dress.  I  was  not  unwilling  to  hear 
what  she  had  to  say  about  slavery.  She  reprobated  the 
course  of  the  ultra  anti-slavery  men,  as  eminently  a<1apted 
to  defeat  its  own  end,  and  remarked,  that  to  give  the 
slaves  liberty  before  tbey  were  qualified  to  use  it,  would 
be  only  giving  them  liberty  to  starve,  and  perhaps  to  cut 
each  other's  throats  and  the  throats  of  their  masters.  I 
happened  to  relate  on  anecdote  which  I  bad  beard,  of  a 
young  man  in  Edinburgh  having  read  as  an  exercise  be- 
fore the  Presbytery  a  sermon,  the  substance  of  which  be 
bad  heard  a  celebrated  clergyman  preach ;  and  it  turned 
out  afterwards  that  the  clergj-man  himself  had  stolen  it 
from  some  book.  '  Dear  me,'  said  Miss  Edgeworth,  '  that 
was  like  taking  the  impression  of  a  foiled  guinea.' 
"  She  spoke  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  with  boundless  respect. 
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and  repreaontcd  him  as  being  simple  as  a  child,  and  im- 
mediately added,  tliat  she  regarded  him,  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh, and  Dr.  Chunning,  as  the  three  finest  writers  tlie 
age  had  produced.  She  spoke  res|x?ctfully  of  many 
Americans  who  had  visited  her,  but  she  thought  the  most 
thoioughly  accomplished  gentleman  whom  she  had  seen 
from  the  United  States  was  Professor  Ticknor.  She  re- 
gretted that  she  had  never  heard  Robert  Hall  preach  ;  but 
she  thought  his  published  sermons  were  incomparably  elo- 
qaent,  and  his  character,  as  it  came  out  in  his  life,  was 
one  of  the  highest  interest.  She  talked  a  good  deal  al)out 
Mmc.  de  Stael ;  and  though  she  had  never  seen  her,  she 
had  seen  and  admired  her  two  children,  —  the  Baron  do 
Staci,  and  the  Duchesse  de  Broglie.  She  said  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  she  was  chargea1)le  with  some  very 
gross  errors  in  her  life,  but  some  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  customs  of  the  country ;  that  it  was  greatly  in  her 
favor  that  she  condemned  her  own  course,  and  inculcated 
rigid  virtue  upon  her  children  and  others ;  and  that  some 
of  the  Frenchwomen  seeme<l  to  her  to  think  that  Mine. 
dc  StacFs  principal  sin  consisteil  in  her  rciKMitance.  She 
expressed  great  veneration  for  the  character  of  Mrs.  Han- 
nah More,  tliough  she  thought  that  in  her  old  age  she 
was  a  little  too  puritanical  in  thinking  it  a  loss  of  time  to 
read  Sir  Walter  Scott's  works.  She  alhided  with  rogret 
to  the  attacks  that  had  been  made  uiK>n  our  country  by 
British  travellers,  but  she  thouglit  they  were  generally  so 
pal|mbly  unjust  as  to  carry  their  own  antidote  along  with 
them.  She  said  that  Mrs.  Trolloix?,  with  all  her  bad  l>e- 
havior,  was  certainly  very  clever,  tliat  some  of  her  (U^scrip- 
tions  showed  a  high  order  of  talent ;  and  as  for  Cnpt. 
IlalU  be  was  at  once  an  ill-tenii)ered  and  gcKxl-natured 
creature ;  that  he  had  his  object  to  answer  in  making  his 
book|  and  be  had  accomplished  it  as  well  as  he  could. 
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"She  opened  her  closet,  and  asked  me  to  notice  llie 
Americiw  port  of  her  libnuy ;  nntl  I  observed  it  cousistetl 
almost  entirely  of  books  wliich  had  been  presented  by  her 
Unitarian  frienite  at  Boeton.  Some  of  her  own  works 
huppcned  to  be  there  also,  and  aba  was  led  to  speak  of 
her  experience  with  some  of  her  publishers.  She  men- 
tioned that  one  of  them  had  repeatedly  requested  ber  to 
abate  from  the  amount  whieh  ho  had  engaged  to  ]Hiy  her, 
and  that  ehe  had  done  so ;  but  at  length,  after  she  had 
told  Iiiiu  explicitly  to  make  proposals  he  would  abide  by, 
he  wrote  her  a.  letter,  saying,  that  he  wished  another  abate- 
ment, and  that  he  found  that  on  the  whole  he  had  lost  by 
her  works ;  and  she  then  wrote  him  in  reply,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  loss  he  had  sustained,  she  would  transftr 
ber  publications  to  other  hands.  He  afterwards  earnestly 
requested  tliat  she  would  eseuae  hun  for  having  thua  writ- 
ten, and  desired  to  retain  the  works ;  but  she  was  mflexi- 
ble,  and  fle  very  angry.  Her  former  publisher,  she  said, 
when  he  found  himself  dying,  called  for  a  letter  to  her 
which  was  then  unfinished,  and  requested  that  there 
should  be  inserted  a  promise  of  ten  or  twelve  hundred 
pounds  more  than  he  had  engaged  to  give  her  for  one 
of  her  works ;  for  it  had  been  so  much  more  profitable 
to  him  than  he  bad  expected,  that  be  could  not  die  in 
peace  till  he  had  done  justly  by  ber.  Ajid  his  heirs  exe- 
cuted his  will  in  accordance  with  this  dying  su^estion." 

After  walking  about  the  grounds,  and  visiting  the 
little  church  with  Mrs.  Edgeworth,  they  went  to  the 
family  vault  of  Edgeworths,  where  many  of  them 
were  laid.  They  "  walked  also  to  the  house  of  the 
old  rector  of  the  church,  who,  I  understood,  was  a 
worthy  man,  but  I  judged  not  a  very  stirring 
preacher.    We  called  at  two  or  three  of  the  neigh- 
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boring  cottages,  which  looked  forlorn  enough,  but 
still  much  better  than  what  I  had  seen  the  day  be- 
fore. I  said  to  one  of  the  women,  who  seemed  to 
have  things  around  her  a  little  more  comfortable 
than  her  neighbors,  ^  You  seem,  madam,  to  be  quite 
well  off  here/  —  *  Yes,  may  it  please  your  honor,'  re- 
plied she,  ^  and  long  life  to  the  family  that  have  made 
us  so.*  When  we  returned  from  the  walk.  Miss 
Edgeworth  had  got  several  letters  of  introduction  in 
readiness  for  me ;  and  I  had  only  time  to  take  them, 
before  the  coach  was  at  the  door.  I  had  many  testi- 
monies of  Maria  Edgeworth's  kindness  afterwards, 
as  I  corresponded  with  her  as  long  as  she  lived." 

The  death  of  Sophy  (Edgeworth),  the  wife  of 
Col.  Barry  Fox,  whose  marriage  had  been  so  joy- 
fully announced  some  years  previously  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  by  Maria,  was  a  great  blow  to  Miss  Edge- 
worth.  Her  cousin.  Miss  Sophy  Ruxton,  also  died 
in  this  year. 

Miss  Edgeworth  kept  up  her  spirits  as  bravely  as 
possible,  and  in  the  midst  of  affliction  turned  her 
mind  as  well  as  she  could  to  her  remaining  bless- 
ings. In  1837  she  learned  Spanish  from  her  sister- 
in-law,  Mrs.  Francis  Edgeworth,  and  was  laughed  at 
by  her  brother,  she  wrote,  for  "  learning  a  new  lan- 
guage at  seventy." 

In  Leigh  Hunt's  '*  Blue-Stocking  Revels,  or  The 
Feast  of  the  Violets,"  which  appeared  first  in  "  The 
Monthly  Repository,"  1837,  there  are  two  mentions 
made  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  who  figures  among  her 
sister  authoresses  who  appear  at  Apollo's  ball.  Of 
this  poem,  Rogers  said  it  would  have  been  sufficient 
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"  to  set  up  half  a  dozen  young  men  about  town  in  a 
reputation  for  wit  and  fancy."  Leigh  Hunt  himself 
says  of  it,  "  It  was  thought  by  eomebody  tliat  objec- 
tion was  intended  to  Mrs.  SomerviUc,  because  it  was 
said  of  her,  — 

"  lusteail  of  the  little  Lovea,  langhing  at  colleges, 
Rouiid  her,  iu  doctor's  caps,  flew  little  knowledges. " 

He  says  he  meant  neither  want  of  amiability  nor 
any  disrespect  to  this  learned  lady.  The  whole 
poem  is  meant  as  a  description,  half  jest,  half  ear- 
nest, of  "  what  sort  of  rebuke  Apollo  gave  his 
nymplis,"  and 

"TkUia 
Of  Phcebua  and  woman  and  blue-stockiag  blisses." 

The  supper  being  laid, — 

"The  genius  that  stood  behind  each  lady's  chair. 
From  her  diah  t«ok  the  cover ;  when  forth  in  glad  air 
Leaped  a  couple  of  amiill  meny  Loves,  who  displayed  — 
What  d'ye  Uiink? —  anew  girdle?  abusk7  a  new  braid? 
No:  the  sweetest  blue  stockings  that  ever  were  made. 
The  blue  waa  a  violet,  fresh  as  first  love." 

The  poet  then  tells  all  the  ladies,  that,  as  long  as 
they  unite  the  feminine  charms  with  their  knowl- 
edge, — 

"  Even  though  they  may  spealc, 
Not  with  Sappho's  eyes  only,  but  even  her  Greek,"  — 

their  stocking  will  be  violet,  but  that, — 

"  If  you  grow  formal  or  fierce  or  untrue, 

Alas,  gentle  color  I  sweet  ankle,  adieu  1 

Thou  art  chaaged  i  and  Love's  self  at  the  changing  loi^  bine. 
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the  golden  occasion,  then.    You  who  already 
Are  gentle,  remain  so ;  and  you  who  would  steady 
Your  natures,  and  mend  them,  and  make  out  your  call 
To  be  men's  best  companions,  be  such,  once  for  all. 
And  remember  that  nobody,  woman  or  man, 
£Ter  charmed  the  next  ages,  since  writing  began, 
Who  thought  by  shrewd  dealing  sound  fame  to  arrive  at,  — 
Had  one  face  in  print,  and  ano^er  in  private." 

After  naming  several  of  the  now  almost  unknown 
novelists  and  celebrated  poetesses,  — 

<*  At  the  sight  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  he  said,  *  Here  comes  one, 
Ab  sincere  and  as  kind  as  lives  under  the  sun ; 
Xot  poetical,  eh  ?  nor  much  given  to  insist 
On  utilities  not  in  utility's  list 
(Things,  nevertheless,  without  which  the  large  heart 
Of  my  world  would  but  play  a  poor  husk  of  a  part) : 
But  most  truly,  within  her  own  sphere  sympathetic,  — 
And  that's  no  mean  help  towards  the  practic-poctic/ 
Then,  smiling,  he  said  a  most  singular  thing,  — 
He  thanked  her  for  making  him  *  saving  of  string  I ' 
But  for  fear  she  should  fancy  he  didn't  approve  her  in 
Matters  more  weighty,  praised  much  her  *  Manoeuvring; ' 
A  book  which,  if  aught  could  pierce  craniunis  so  dense. 
Might  supply  cunning  folks  with  a  little  good  sense. 
And  her  Irish  (he  added)  poor  souls !  so  impressed  him, 
Ue  knew  not  if  most  they  amused  or  distressed  him. 

No  fault  had  Miss  Ferrier  to  find  with  her  lot. 

She  was  hailed  hy  the  god  as  the  <  lauded  of  Scott.'  " 

In  Apollo's  description  of  Lady  Morgan,  Hunt  is 
very  clever,  — 

•*  Mrs.  Hall  may  say  *  oh  I '  and  Miss  E<lgewortli  *  fie  I ' 
But  my  lady  will  know  all  the  what  and  the  why." 


mniT  OP  UAKU.  aoGXWimaL 


At  the  81  )per,  he  adds, 


"  Tin  told  Miss  Edge?rortfa  became  so  nTacioos, 

The  danu om  boardiug-scbool  Hhiq>ered,  'MjgredouB!'* 


describing  the  merry  talk. 
Mis3  Edge-; — "'■ ^  '^ 

saying,  ~ 


"Bturn  of  the  Tickuon, 


ODS.  to  sec  you  again  at 
It  is.     Yoii  Aatteretl  la 


wo  ahort  days  yoa  gwe 
i  i^;aiii  before  joa  go 
aaat,  from  me  forevw. 
ry  Sneyd  be^  you  to 
pleasetl,  my  dnr 


'■  "e  are  very  ea  »" 
our  home,  retire<I  &i 
you  were  happy  here  o, 
us.  Oh,  pray,  pray  « 
from  our  world  fo! 
Consider  my  age !  l 
consider  her.  1  trust  jw 
friends,  to  like  or  to  love  us  all  as  much  as  ever  yon  cam 
and  jiray  jirovc  to  us  that  you  wiil  take  as  much  trouble 
to  come  to  Edge  worths  town,  after  having  become  «- 
quamte<l  with  us,  as  you  took  nhen  you  only  knew  the 
authorship  part  of 

"  Your  affectionate  friend, 

"Maria  Edgewobtb." 

This  letter,  written  in  1838,  showed  how  much 
she  was  interested  in  these  American  friends.  A 
constant  correspondence  was  maintained  for  years, 
but  the  Ticknora  were  not  able  to  revisit  their  Irish 
friends. 

She  lost  one  friend  in  America  during  this  year. 
Mrs.  Lazarus,  the  Jewish  lady  with  whom  Miss 
Edgeworth  liad  been  for  many  years  on  most  friendly 
terms,  died  in  1838.  This  year  Miss  Edgeworth 
made  a  visit  to  the  Butlers  at  Trim,  which  she  felt 
was  a  second  home  to  her,  as  the  kindness  of  her 
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sister  Harriet  and  Mr.  Butler  was  peeiili<arly  cor- 
dial. Mr.  Butler  was  a  cultivated  man,  and  she  had 
great  confidence  in  bis  judgment  and  taste. 

Dr.  Mackenzie  about  this  time  had  mentioned  to 
Miss  Edge  worth  that  Southey  was  employed  in  work- 
ing up  materials  for  bis  own  life ;  and  her  reply  was 
as  follows :  — 

"  I  thank  you  for  telling  me  that  Southey  is  engaged 
in  literary  biography.  His  *  Life  of  Nelson  '  is  one  of 
the  finest  pieces  of  biography  I  know.  I  have  seen  its 
effects  on  many  young  minds.  I  had  the  honor  of  meet- 
ing Mr.  Southey  some  years  since  at  a  mutual  fricncVs, 
Dr.  Holland's,  in  London.  But  such  is  the  nature  of 
'that  sort  of  town  intercourse,  that  I  had  not  opportunity 
of  hearing  much  of  his  conversation,  and  lie  none  of  mine : 
therefore  I  can  hanlly  presume  that  he  remembei-s  me. 
But  I  would  wish  to  convey  to  him,  through  you,  the  true 
expression  of  my  res|)ect  for  his  character,  and  the  admira- 
tion of  bis  talents  and  of  the  use  he  has  made  of  them." 

Southey,  in  replying  to  Dr.  Mackenzie,  says,  — 

**I  recollect  hearing  of  Miss  Edge  worth  at  Dr.  Hol- 
land's, but  have  no  recollection  of  seeing  her  there ;  but 
I  very  well  remember  seeing  her  more  than  once  at  Clifton 
in  1800,  at  which  time  her  father  said  to  me,  ^  Take  my 
word  for  it,  sir,  your  genius  is  for  comedy.'  He  formed 
this  opinion,  I  believe,  from  some  of  the  Nondescripts, 
and  one  or  two  Ballads  which  had  just  then  appeared  in 
*The  Annual  Anthology.'  This,  I  think,  will  be  worth 
mentioning  in  the  preface  to  the  Ballads.  When  you 
write  to  Miss  Edgeworth,  present  my  thanks  for  her  obli- 
ging message,  and  say  that  I  am  pleased  at  being  remem- 
bered by  her." 


A   STDDT   OF  MAIUA  EDGEWOETH, 

In  1839  Ilonora  Edgeworth  married  Sir  Francis 
Beaufort,  often  mentioned  by  Miss  Edgewortb  in 
earlier  years.  He  was  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Edge- 
worth,  her  step-mother,  and  distinguished  aa  hydrog- 
rapher  of  the  navy;  and  he  held  the  rauk  of  admiral 
at  his  death.  He  was  a  most  amiable,  higb-priiu^ 
pled,  and  accomplished  officer. 

In  1839  Miss  Edgeworth,  in  writing  to  Mrs.  Tick- 
nor,  who  had  described  to  her  their  home  and  library, 
answered  in  her  animated  and  sympathetic  manner. 

"Who  talks  of  Boston  in  a.  voice  so  sweet?  Who 
wishes  to  see  me  there?  to  show  their  home,  their  library, 
their  country?  I  have  been  there,  have  sat  in  the  library 
too,  and  thought,  and  thought  it  all  cUamting !  Looking 
into  the  country,  as  yon  know  the  windows  all  do.  I 
saw  down  through  the  vista  of  trees  to  the  quiet  bay  and 
the  beautiful  hills  beyond ;  and  I  watched  the  glories  of 
the  setting  suu  lighting  up  country  and  town. 

"I  met  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  Mr.  Tieknor's  library,  with 
all  his  benign,  calm  expreBsion  of  countenance,  his  eye 
of  genius,  and  his  moutli  of  humor ;  such  as  he  was  before 
the  life  of  life  was  gone,  such  as  genius  loved  to  see  him, 
such  as  American  genius  has  given  him  to  American 
friendship,  immortalized  in  person  as  in  mind.  His  very 
self  I  see,  feeling,  thinking,  and  about  to  speak,  and  to  a 
friend  to  whom  he  loved  to  speak  ;  and  well-placed  and  to 
his  liking,  he  seems,  in  this  congenial  library,  presiding 
and  sympathizing. 

"  But,  my  dear  madam,  ten  thousand  books,  about  ten 
thousand  books,  do  you  say,  this  library  contains?  My 
dear  Mrs.  Ticknor!  Then  I  am  afraid  you  must  have 
double  rows,  and  that  is  a  plague.  Your  library  is  tliirty- 
Bve  by  twenty-two,  you  say.     But,  to  be  sure,  yuu  tiave 
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not  giveD  me  the  height ;  and  height  may  make  oat  room 
enough.  Pray  have  it  measured  for  me,  that  I  may  drive 
this  odious  notion  of  double  rows  out  of  my  head." 

This  portrait  of  Scott  was  painted  by  Leslie 
from  life,  at  Abbotsford,  by  Mr.  Ticknor's  order, 
in  1824. 

In  1840  the  adoption  of  the  penny-post  system 
rather  disturbed  Miss  Edgewortb,  she  had  so  accus- 
tomed herself  to  writing  and  receiving  long  letters 
from  her  friends  and  relatives.  She  also  enjoyed  the 
franking  privilege  from  her  official  friends :  so  that 
all  her  ideas  about  letter-writing  had  to  be  adjusted 
to  meet  the  new  condition  of  the  mails.  She  made 
one  of  her  long  annual  visits  at  the  Butlers'  at  Trim 
in  this  year.  In  writing  Mr.  Ticknor  at  this  time, 
she  asked  him  to  give  her  an  account  of  the  state  of 
metaphysics  in  America. 

In  the  winter  of  1840-41  Miss  Edgeworth  made  a 
pleasant  visit  in  London.  She  passed  some  days  at 
Hampstead  Hall,  then  the  home  of  her  friends  the 
Moilliets.  On  her  way  she  visited  several  friends, 
among  them  the  Darwins,  Marcets,  Romillys,  and 
others.  She  heard  the  following  good  story,  among 
others,  at  this  time,  and,  in  writing  a  friend,  asks,  — 

*'Do  you  recollect  the  history  of  the  Irishman  who 
declared  he  had  seen  anchovies  growing  on  the  walls  at 
Gibraltar?  Challenged  a  gentleman  for  douliting  him  ; 
met,  and  fired,  and  hit  his  man ;  and  when  tlie  man  wlio 
was  hit  sprang  up  as  he  received  the  shot,  and  the  secon<l 
observed,  *  How  he  capers ! '  —  '  By  the  powers !  It  was 
capers  I  meant,  'stead  of  anchovies.'  " 
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In  Mts.  L.  H,  Sigoiirney's '  "Pleasant  Memories 
of  Pleasant  Lands."  published  iu  JS42,  she  addressed 
the  following  sonnet  to  Miss  Edgeworth,  and  made 
a  very  affectionate  mention  of  her  acquaintance  vnth 
her.  She  met  her  during  this  winter  in  London. 
Shesaye, — 

"  To  Lave  repeatedly  met  and  listened  to  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  seated  familiarly  with  her  by  tlie  fireside,  may 
Bcem  to  her  admirers  in  America  a  suHicieDt  imymeut  for 
the  hazards  of  crossing  the  Atlantic.  Her  conversatiMi, 
like  her  writings,  is  varied,  vivacious,  and  del^btfol. 
Her  kind  feelings  towards  our  country  are  weU  known ; 
and  her  forgetfulness  of  self,  and  happiness  iu  making 
otJjera  happy,  are  marked  traiU  in  lior  cbaracler.  Her 
person  is  small  and  delicately  proportioned,  and  her  move- 
ments full  of  animation.  She  has  an  aversion  to  having 
her  likeness  taken,  which  no  entreaties  of  her  friends  have 
been  able  to  overcome.  In  one  of  her  notes  she  saj-s,  ■  I 
have  always  refused  even  my  own  family  to  ait  for  my 
portrait,  and,  with  my  own  good-will,  shall  never  have  it 
painted ;  as  I  do  not  think  it  would  give  either  my  friends 
or  the  pnblic  any  representation  or  expression  of  my  mind, 
such  as  I  tnist  may  be  more  truly  found  in  my  writings.' 
The  ill  health  of  a  lovely  sbter,  much  younger  than  her- 
self, at  whose  house  in  London  she  was  passing  the  winter, 
called  forth  such  deep  anxiety,  untiring  attention,  and 
fcr\-ent  gratitude  for  every  favorable  symptom,  as  seemed 
to  blend  features  of  matenml  tenderness  with  sisterly  af- 
fection. It  is  always  gratifying  to  find  that  those  whose 
superior  intellect  charms  and  enlightens  us  have  their 
hearts  in  the  right  place." 

1  Mxa.  L.  H.  Sigonney,  Ajneilcan  writer,  1T91-19GB. 
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[To  Miss  Edgeworth.] 

TroiMiil  and  tender  as  thy  pictured  page, 
Flows  on  thy  life ;  and  it  was  joy  to  me 

To  hear  thy  welcome  'mid  my  pilgrimage, 
And  seat  me  by  thy  side,  michecked  and  free. 

For  in  my  own  sweet  land  both  youth  and  sire, 
The  willing  captives  of  thy  love  refined. 

Will  of  thy  features  and  thy  form  inquire. 
And  lock  the  transcript  in  their  loving  mind 

And  merry  children,  who,  with  glowing  cheek. 
Have  loved  thy  "  Simple  Susan  "  many  a  day. 

Will  lift  their  earnest  eyes  to  hear  me  speak 
Of  her  who  held  them  ofttimes  from  their  play, 

And  closer  press,  as  if  to  share  a  part 

Of  the  pure  joy  thy  love  enkindled  in  my  heart. 

LovDOX,  Monday,  Jan.  26, 1841. 

Miss  Mary  Sneyd  died,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  in 
February  of  1841,  while  Miss  Edgeworth  was  in 
London.  She  sincerely  mourned  her  death,  and  said 
of  the  loss  she  was  to  the  family,  "  That  poor,  un- 
centred^  desolate  home  at  Edgeworthstown !  " 

Miss  Edgeworth  visited  her  friend  Gerard  Ralston 
at  Croydon,  and  on  her  way  home  made  a  stay  in 
Hatch  Street,  Dublin,  and  took  Trim,  too,  on  her  way. 
She  arrived  at  Edgeworthsto\vn  early  in  the  summer. 
After  her  return  she  remarked,  "  The  more  I  live,  I 
see  more  and  more  the  misery  of  uncultivated  minds, 
and  the  happiness  of  tlie  cultivated,  when  they  can 
keep  themselves  free  from  the  literary  and  scientific 
jealousies  and  party  spirit." 

Miss  Edgeworth  was  interested  in  looking  over 
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the  "  Essaia  "  of  Mile.  Miilun  on  "  Castle  Ractr 
and  otlier  subjects.  She  remarked  on  Thady's 
ing  the  stairs  with  his  wig.  This  waa  suppose 
the  French  to  be  a  customary  thing  in  Ireland 
noticed  as  such  many  years  before. 

The  following  paragraph  is  from  the  "Life  « 
H.  Fresco tt,"  the  historian. 

•■' March  22,  18-12. —  My  good  frienda  the  Tic 
received  tliis  last  week  a  letter  from  MLas  Edgen 
contaiuiug  a.  full  crilii]iie  on  '  Ferdinand  and  Isal; 
wliich  sbe  liad  just  been  reading.  She  oondenuu 
parallel  of  the  English  and  Castilian  quetms,  and  al» 
closing  chupter:  the  former  as  not  satisfactory  ani 
enough,  and  rather  feeble;  the  latter  as  suporfluou 
will  quote  two  remarks  of  nnothor  kinil :  '  It  ia  of 
|n  conaoqueuce,  both  to  the  public  aud  private  class  of 

■  era ;  and  he  will  surely  have  readers  of  all  classes, 

H  the  cottage  and  the  manufaclory  to  the  archbisboprit 

H  the  throne  in  England,  and  from  Papal  jurisdiction  t 

^^  Russian  Czar  and  the  Fatriarcb  of  the  Greek   Ch 

^1  The  work  will  last,'  etc.     If  Jupiter  grants  me  hal 

m  prediction,  I  shall  be  pretty  well  off  for  renders. 

II  other  sentence  is  towards  the  end  of  the  crillque :  ' 

^H  em-ise  an  iudividunl  ought  not  to  expect  that  a  s 

^1  voice  should  be  heard  amidst  the  acclaim  of  oni^ 

^H  praise  with  which  his  work  has  been  greeted  in  Eur 

^H  This  from  Miss  Edgeworth. 

^H  "  1  never  worked  for  the  dirty  lucre.     Am  I  not 

^H  in  treasuring  np  such  golden  opinions  from  such  a  sour 

H 

u 


Pabenham  Edgeworth,  who  had  been  eleven  j 
in  India,  returned  home  on  leave  this  year;  and 
family  assembled  at  Edgcworthstowu  to  meet 
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In  the  spring  of  1842  Miss  Edge  worth  was  made  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

In  June  of  1842  her  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Hall,  made  a  visit  at  Edgcworthstown.  Tliey  were 
collecting  materials  for  a  work  on  Ireland.  Their 
description  of  the  home  of  Miss  Edgeworth  and  its 
surroundings  is  so  good  that  I  insert  it  here :  — 

**The  county  of  Longford  possesses  few  features  of 
a  distinctive  character.  It  is  generally  flat,  contaius 
large  districts  of  bog,  and  its  northern  boundaries  are 
overlooked  by  remarkably  sterile  mountains.  Its  princi- 
pal town  —  of  the  same  name  —  is  neat,  clean,  and  well- 
ordered.  It  may  be  distinguishoil  —  and  was  so  described 
by  the  estimable  companion  with  whom  we  visited  it  —  as 
'  the  best-painted  town  in  Ireland ; '  for  the  shops  and 
houses  are  clean  and  ti-im,  and  partake  very  little  of  the 
negligence  and  indifference  to  appearances  encountered 
too  generally  elsewhere.  .  .  . 

"Our  principal  object,  in  Longford  County,  was  to 
visit  Edgcworthstown,  and  to  avail  oui-selves  of  tlic  privi- 
lege and  advantage  of  si)ending  some  time  in  the  soi'iety 
of  Miss  Edgeworth.  We  entered  the  neat,  nice,  and 
pretty  town  at  evening :  all  around  us  lx)re  —  as  we  had 
anticipated  —  the  aspect  of  comfort,  cheerfulness,  good 
order,  prosperity,  and  their  concomitant,  contentment. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  fact,  that  we  were  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  resident  Irish  family,  with  minds  to 
devise,  and  hands  to  effect,  improvement  everywhere 
within  reach  of  their  control. 

"  Edgcworthstown  may  almost  l)e  reganled  as  public 
proj^erty.  From  this  mansion  has  issued  so  nuich  prac- 
tical good  to  Ireland,  and  not  alone  to  Ireland,  but  the 
civilized  world;  it  has  been  so  long  the  residence  of 
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high  tDtetlect,  indnstry,  well-directed  genhis,  and  virtue, 
-  that  we  violate  no  duty  by  requestiag  our  readers  to 
accompany  us  thither,  a  place  that,  perlin|)9,  possesses 
larger  moral  iutereet  than  any  other  in  tiie  kiugdum. 

•  The  demesne  of  Eilge  worths  tow  a  is  judicioiialy  and 
abundantly  plantixl,  and  tbe  dwelling-bouse  ia  large  and 
commodious.  We  drove  up  the  avenue  at  evening.  It 
waa  cheering  to  see  the  lights  sparkle  through  tbe  wiu- 
dows,  and  to  feel  tlje  cold  uose  of  the  house-dt^  thrust 
into  our  hands  as  an  earnest  of  welcome ;  it  was  pleas- 
ant to  receive  the  warm  greeting  of  Mrs.  Edgeworth; 
and  it  was  a  high  privilege  ta  meet  Misa  Edgcworth  in 
tbe  library,  the  very  room  in  which  bad  lieen  written 
the  immortal  works  that  redeemed  a  character  for  Ireland, 
and  have  so  largely  promoted  the  truest  welfare  of  human- 
kind. We  had  not  seeu  her  for  some  years,  —  except 
for  a  few  brief  moments,  —  and  rejoiced  to  find  her  b 
Dothing  changed ;  her  voice  as  light  and  happy,  her 
laughter  as  full  of  gentle  mirth,  her  eyes  as  bright  and 
truthful,  and  her  countenance  as  expressive  of  goodness 
and  loviDg-kindnesa,  as  they  had  ever  been. 

"  Edgewortbstown  was,  and  is,  a  large  country  man- 
sion, to  which  additions  have  been  from  time  to  time 
mode,  but  made  judiciously.  An  avenue  of  venerable 
trees  leads  to  it  from  tbe  public  road.  It  is  distant  about 
seven  milea  from  tbe  town  of  Jjongford.  Tbe  only  room 
I  need  specially  refer  to  is  the  library  :  it  belonged  more 
peculiarly  to  Maria,  although  the  general  sitting-room  of 
tbe  family.  It  waa  the  room  in  which  she  did  nearly  all 
her  work ;  not  only  that  which  was  to  gratify  and  instruct 
the  world,  but  that  which,  in  a  measure,  regulated  tbe 
household, — tbe  domestic  duties  that  wei-e  subjects  of 
her  continual  thought:  for  the  desk  at  which  she  usually 
sat  was  never  without  memoranda  of  matters  from  which 
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she  might  have  pleaded  a  right  to  be  held  exempt.  It  is 
by  DO  means  a  stately,  solitary  room,  but  large,  spacious, 
and  lofty,  well  stored  with  books,  and  ^  furnished '  with 
suggestive  engravings.  Seen  through  the  window  is  the 
lawn,  embellished  by  groups  of  trees.  If  you  look  at  the 
oblong  table  in  the  centre,  you  will  see  the  rallying-point 
of  the  family,  who  are  usually  around  it,  reading,  writ- 
ing, or  working;  while  Miss  Edgeworth,  only  anxious 
that  the  inmates  of  the  house  shall  each  do  exactly  as  he 
or  she  pleases,  sits  in  her  own  peculiar  comer  on  the 
sofa :  a  pen,  given  her  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  while  a  guest 
at  Edgeworthstown  (in  1825),  is  placed  before  her  on  a 
little,  quaint,  unassuming  table,  constructed,  and  added 
to,  for  convenience.  She  had  a  singular  power  of  ab- 
straction ;  apparently  hearing  all  that  was  said,  and  occa- 
sionally taking  part  in  the  conversation,  while  pursuing 
her  own  occupation,  and  seemingly  attending  only  to  it. 
In  that  comer,  and  on  that  table,  she  had  written  nearly 
all  the  works  which  have  delighted  and  enligliteued  the 
world.  Now  and  then  she  would  rise  and  leave  the  room, 
perhaps  to  procure  a  toy  for  one  of  the  children,  to 
mount  the  ladder  and  bring  down  a  book  that  could 
explain  or  illustrate  some  topic  on  which  some  one  was 
conversing :  immediately  she  would  resume  her  pen,  and 
continue  to  write  as  if  the  thouglit  had  been  unbroken 
for  an  instant.  I  expressed  to  Mrs.  Edgeworth  surprise 
at  this  faculty,  so  opposed  to  my  own  habit.  ^  Maria,' 
she  said,  ^  was  always  the  same  :  her  mind  was  so  rightly 
balanced,  every  tiling  so  honestly  weighed,  that  she  suf- 
fered no  inconvenience  from  what  would  disturb  and 
distract  an  ordinary  writer.' 

^'  She  was  an  early  riser,  and  had  nmch  work  done 
before  breakfast.  "Eyery  moming  during  our  stay  at 
Edgeworthstown  she  had  gathered  a  bouquet  of  roses, 
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which  8he  placed  beside  my  plale  nt  the  table,  while  she 

s  always  careful  to  rcfrtsh  llie  vase  that  stood  in  oar 
chamber ;  and  she  iuvariably  examined  tny  feet  after  » 
walk,  to  see  that  danip  had  uot  induced  danger ;  ■  pop- 
g '  in  and  out  of  our  loom  with  some  kind  inqiiuy, 
some  thoughtful  auggestion,  or  to  show  some  objeot  that 
she  knew  would  give  pleasure.  It  is  to  such  small  cou^ 
tcsies  aa  these  that  we  owe  mncli  of  the  happiness  of  life. 
Maria  Edgeworth  seemed  never  weary  of  thought  that 
could  make  those  about  lier  happy ;  the  impression  thus 
produi'ed  upon  us  is  as  vivid  to-day  as  it  was  twenty-five 
years  ago. 

"A  wet  day  was  a  'god-send'  to  ns.  She  would 
enter  our  sittiug-room,  and  converse  freely  of  ])er8ona 
wboae  names  arc  histories ;  and  once  she  brought  ua  a 
large  box  full  ul  Icttei-s,  —  her  oon-espoudeuc«  with  many 
great  men  and  women,  extending  over  more  than  fifty 
years,  authors,  artists,  men  of  science,  social  reformers, 
Statesmen,  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  especially 
of  America,  a  country  of  which  she  spoke  and  wrote  in 
terms  of  the  highest  resjiect  and  affection. 

"  Although  we  had  known  Miss  Edgeworth  in  London, 
and,  indeed,  had  often  the  honor  of  receiving  her  aa  a 
guest  at  our  house,  it  will  be  readily  understood  bow 
much  more  to  advantage  she  was  seen  in  her  own  home ; 
she  was  the  very  gentlest  of  lions,  the  inost  unexacting, 
apparently  the  least  conscious  of  ber  right  to  prominence. 
In  London  she  did  not  reject,  yet  she  seemed  averse,  to 
the  Lomi^e  accorded  ber.  At  home  she  was  emphatically 
at  home ! 

"Her  contemporaries  have  not  said  much  concerning 
her ;  indeed,  of  late  years,  she  was  but  little  seen  out  of 
Edgeworthstown  ;  her  visits  to  London  being  rare  and 
brief.    In  person  she  was  very  small  —  she  was  '  lost  in 
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a  crowd.'  Her  face  was  pale  and  thin,  her  features 
irregular :  they  may  have  been  considered  plain,  even  in 
youth;  but  her  expression  was  so  benevolent,  her  man- 
ners were  so  perfectly  well-bred,  partaking  of  English 
dignity  and  Irish  frankness,  that  one  never  thought  of  her 
with  reference  either  to  beauty  or  plainness.  She  ever  oc- 
cupied, without  claiming,  attention,  charming  continually 
by  her  singularly  pleasant  voice;  while  the  earnestness 
and  truth  that  beamed  from  her  bright  blue  —  very  blue 

—  eyes  increased  the  value  of  every  word  she  uttered. 
She  knew  how  to  listen  as  well  as  to  talkj  and  gathered 
information  in  a  manner  highly  complimentary  to  those 
from  whom  she  sought  it :  her  attention  seemed  far  more 
the  effect  of  respect  than  of  curiosity.  Her  sentences 
were  frequently  epigrammatic :  she  more  than  once  sug- 
gested to  me  the  story  of  the  good  faiiy,  from  whose 
lips  dropped  diamonds  and  pearls  whenever  they  were 
opened.     She  was  ever  neat  and  particular  in  her  dress, 

—  a  duty  to  society  which  literary  women  sometimes  cul- 
pably neglect ;  her  feet  and  hands  were  so  delicate  and 
small  as  to  be  almost  childlike.^  In  a  word,  Maria  Edge- 
worth  was  one  of  those  women  who  do  not  seem  to 
require  beauty. 

*'  Miss  Edgeworth  has  been  called  '  cold ; '  but  those 
who  have  so  deemed  her  have  never  seen,  as  I  have,  the 
tears  gather  in  her  eyes  at  a  tale  of  suffering  or  sorrow, 
nor  heard  tlie  genume,  hearty  laugh  that  followed  the 
relation  of  a  pleasant  story.  Never,  so  long  as  I  live, 
can  I  forget  the  evenings  si>ent  in  her  library  in  the  midst 
of  a  family,  highly  educated  and  self-thinking,  in  con- 

>  She  once  commiHsloned  me  to  procure  for  lior  a  pair  of  shoes 
tram  Melnotte's,  in  Parifl;  and  wlicn  I  lianded  the  mo<lel  to  the 
■hoenmker,  I  had  difficulty  in  persuading  him  that  it  was  not 
tbt  shoe  of  a  Uttle  girl. 
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Tersation    anreatraiDCcI,    yet    pregnant    with     ins  trued  ve 
thought."  .  .  . 

Miss  Etlgewortli  wrote  the  HalU  of  tlieir  sketch 
o£  Edgewortlistown  and  her  father :  — 

ElWEWORTHSTOWS,  Nov.  1,  1*42. 

"I   should   he   hnrd   to   [Jease   uideed"  —  "hard  to 
please,"  impossibte  to  please,  if  T  were  uot  satisfied  iiow. 
Believe  me,  very  aBd~«nhF  dear  Mrs.  Hall. 

Your  mueh  obliged  and  grateful 


Tlio  description  of  Edgeworthstown  pleased  the 
Edgeworths  very  inuch.  The  remainder  of  the 
Mkoteh  was  not  publitihed  till  after  Miss  Edgeworth's 
death.  The  account  of  Edgeworthstown  so  pleased 
her  that  she  wrote  as  follows,  in  December :  — 

"  Mrs.  Hall  has  sent  me  her  lost  number,  in  which  she 
gives  Edgeworthstown.  All  the  world  here  are  pleased 
with  it,  and  so  am  I.  I  like  the  way  m  whieh  she  has 
mentioned  my  father  particularly.  There  is  an  evident 
kindness  of  heart,  and  care  to  avoid  any  thing  that  could 
hurt  any  of  our  feelings,  and  at  the  same  time  a  warmth 
of  affectionate  feeling  unaffectedly  expressed,  that  we  all 
like  it,  in  spite  of  our  dislike  '  to  that  sort  of  thing.'  " 

I  have  placed  part  of  Mrs.  Hall's  sketch  of  Miss 
Edgeworth  in  its  proper  place,  as  it  was  written  in 
1842,  after  this  visit  of  June.  But  the  reader  will 
bear  in  mind  that  it  was  never  seen  by  Miss  Edge- 
worth;  and  her  reference  was  simply  to  the  brief 
description  of  the  County  Longford,  and  the  place 
at  Edgewortlistown. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

flerere  Illness  of  Miss  Edgeworth.  — A  Visit  to  Trim.  —  Frederlka 
Bremer. — Lady  Lansdowne's  Character.  —  Last  Visit  to  Eng- 
land.—  Sydney  Smith. — Observations  of  his  on  Maria's  Con- 
rersation.  —  Pleasant  Stay  in  London.  — Trim. —Illness  there. 

—  Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton.  —  Armagh.  —  Lever's  Tribute  to 
Miss  Edgeworth.  —  Maria's  Interest  in  the  Poor  on  the  Estate. 

—  Writes  "  Oriandino."  —  Remarks  on  Temperance.  —  Simpkins 
&  Marshall  ask  for  Prefaces  to  Maria's  Collected  Works.  —  Her 
Reply.  —  Mr.  Prescott. 

In  January  of  1843  Miss  Edgeworth  had  a  severe 
illness,  a  bilious  fever,  which  prostrated  her,  and  left 
her  weaki  and  when  she  was  able  to  travel,  she 
went,  in  the  spring,  to  Trim  for  a  change  of  air  and 
scene.  While  there  she  received  a  serenade  from 
the  temperance  band  and  society.  Father  Mathew 
had  set  on  foot  the  temperance  movement,  and  sign- 
ing pledge  of  total  abstinence  was  the  order  of  the 
day  among  the  Irish  peasantry.  "  Orlandino ''  was 
written  by  Miss  Edgeworth  with  a  desire  to  aid  the 
good  cause. 

Miss  Edgeworth  hailed  the  adveut  of  a  new  novel- 
ist in  Frederika  Bremer.  She  wrote  in  March  from 
Trim,— 

^^Miss  Bromer  of  Stockholm  has  published  a  novel, 
translated  by  Mary  Ilowitt,  whicli  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting,  new,  and  truly  origiual  books  I  have  seen  this 
quarter  century. "     (' '  Our  Neighbors. ' ') 
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In  wi-iting  Mrs,  S.  C.  Hall,  she  said,  — 
"A  book  has  much  interest^  me:  it  is  unlikp  aoj 
oUiPt  book  I  ever  r^ad  in  my  life,  and  yet  true  to  nature 
in  new  circumstances.  To  l>e  sure,  I  cannot  judge  of  tbe 
circumstances  or  the  narrative,  uever  having  been  in  tbe 
country  !  but  the  deacriptious  are  full  of  life,  oitd  marked 
by  that  seal  of  genius  which  we  reot^uize  the  instant  wo 
see  it,  obtains  perfect  credence  from  tbe  reader,  and  hurries 
us  on  through  the  most  romanlic  adventures,  still  liomes- 
tic,  and  confined  to  a  few  persona  not  in  nuinl>cr  twyond 
the  power  of  sympathy.  One  or  two  the  moat  powerfully 
drawn  may,  perhaps,  touch  the  hounds  of  impossibility. 
Tbe  book  I  mean  has  a  title  which  doea  not  do  it  justice, 
and  which  would  rather  lead  one  to  expect  a  gossipiog 
chronicle.  It  is  called  'The  Xeighliors. '  Its  author.  I 
understand,  is  a  Miss  Bremer  of  Stockholm ;  translalcd 
by  Mary  Howitt.  And  tbe  best  and  most  just  praise  I 
can  give  to  her  translation  is,  that  one  never  from  begin- 
ing  to  end  recollects  her  existence :  never  does  it  occur 
to  our  mind  that  it  ia  a  translation.  Pray  tett  me  if  you 
know  any  thing  of  this  author,  and  how  I  should  address 
her  at  Stockholm. 

"How  very  much  one  is  obliged  to  the  genius  which 
can  snatch  one  from  one's  self  away,  in  times  of  great  de- 
pression of  spirits !  —  at  those  times  when  we  are  not  wise 
enough  to  be  able  to  give  a  reason  for  particularty  liking; 
but  the  involuntary  feeling  is  perhaps  the  most  gratifying 
to  a  writer  of  benevolent  heart,  as  well  as  superior  genios. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  soaring  above  us.  I  read  of  such 
line  doings  at  the  Rosery,  such  a  grand   breakfast  on 

tbe  marriage  of  Miss  M .     But  as  she  is  good  Irish, 

you  are  true  to  your  national  affections ;  and  there  may 
be  room  in  your  heart  for  all  of  us." 
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In  another  letter  written  about  this  time,  she 
speaks  of  Dickens's  "  American  Notes  "  as  follows :  — 

**  Dickens's  *  America  *  is  a  failure :  never  trouble  your- 
self to  read  it.  Nevertheless,  though  the  book  is  good  for 
litde,  it  gives  me  the  conviction  that  the  man  is  good  for 
ranch  more  than  I  gave  him  credit  for, — a  real  desire 
for  the  improvement  of  the  lower  classes ;  and  this  reality 
of  fiding  is,  I  take  it,  the  secret,  joined  to  his  great 
power  of  human of  his  ascendant  popularity." 

Miss  Edgeworth  was  pleased  to  think  that  she 
admired  Lady  Lansdowne,  and  ^^appreciated  both 
her  talents  and  her  character,''  she  said  at  this 
time,  **  before  all  the  world  found  out  that  she  was  a 
superior  person."  She  had  excellent  opportunities 
for  studying  the  fine  character  of  Lady  Lansdowne 
early  in  that  lady's  life,  in  their  first  visit  at  Bowood, 
where  she  saw  her  domestic  virtues  and  her  mental 
abilities.  She  was  a  noble  specimen  of  the  high- 
born and  well-bred  Englishwoman  of  her  day. 

While  at  Trim,  Miss  Edgeworth  received  the 
announcement  of  Lucy  Edgeworth's  engagement 
to  Dr.  Robinson,  the  celebrated  astronomer.  At 
this  time  she  took  much  pleasure  in  building  a 
greenhouse  for  Mr.  Butler,  who  was  very  fond  of 
flowers. 

In  November  of  1843  Miss  Edgeworth  went  again 
to  England,  to  visit  her  sister,  Mrs.  Wilson.  She  saw 
many  old  friends, — Lady  Charleville,  Lady  Elizabeth 
Whitbread,  the  Lansdownes, — made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Sydney  Smith,  whose  daughter  was  the  sec- 
ond wife  of  her  old  friend  Sir  Henry  Holland.     She 
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met  Sydney  Smith  at  the  Hollands,  and  spoke  of  out- 
BoswelliEg  him.  Lady  IIolliiDd  speaks  of  this  aa 
follows :  — 

"  During  her  visit  she  saw  mach  of  my  father ;  unA 
lier  talenta,  as  well  aa  her  love  and  thorongh  knowledge  of 
Ircliind,  made  ber  conrersatiou  {teeuliarly  agreeable  to  him. 
I  wish  I  had  kept  some  notes  of  these  conversations,  which 
were  very  remarkable ;  but  I  have  only  a  characteristic 
and  amusing  letter  she  wrote  to  me  after  her  return  home, 
from  which  the  following  is  an  extract :  — 

"'I  have  not  the  absurd  presumption  to  think  your 
father  would  leave  Loudon  or  Combe  Florey  for  Ireland, 
vohmtarily ;  but  I  wish  some  Iriah  bishopric  were  forced 
upon  faim,  and  that  his  own  sense  of  national  charity 
and  liuuumity  votild  forbid  him  to  refuse.  Then,  obliged 
to  reside  among  us,  he  would  see,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  (such  an  eye  aa  his),  all  our  manifold  grievances  up 
and  down  the  country.  One  word,  one  bon-mot  of  bis, 
would  do  more  for  us,  I  guess,  than  Mr. 'a  four  hun- 
dred pages,  and  all  the  like,  with  which  we  have  been 
bored.  One  letter  from  Sydney  Smith  on  tiie  affairs  of 
Ireland,  with  his  name  to  it,  and  after  having  been  there-, 
would  do  more  for  us  than  his  letters  did  for  America 
and  England  :  a  bold  assertion,  you  will  say,  and  so  it 
is.  But  I  calculate  that  Pat  is  a  far  better  subject  for 
wit  than  Jonathan  ;  it  only  plays  round  Jonathan's  bead  : 
but  it  goes  to  Pat's  heart,  to  the  very  bottom  of  his 
heart,  where  Le  lovea  it.  And  he  don't  care  whether  it 
is  for  or  against  him,  so  that  it  is  reo^  wit  and  fun. 
Now,  Pat  would  dote  upon  your  father,  and  kiss  the  rod 
with  all  his  soul,  he  would  :  the  lash  just  lifted,  —  when 
he'd  see  the  laugh  on  the  face,  the  kind  smile,  that  would 
tell  him  it  was  all  for  his  good. 
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"  *  Your  father  would  load  Pat  (for  he'd  never  drive 
him)  to  the  world's  end,  and  mayl)e  to  common-sense  at 
the  end  ;  might  open  his  eyes  to  the  true  state  of  things 
and  persons,  and  cause  him  to  ax  himself  how  it  comes 
that,  if  he  be  so  distressed  by  the  Sassenach  landlords  that 
he  can't  keep  soul  and  body  together,  nor  one  farthing  for 
the  wife  and  children,  after  paying  the  rint  for  the  land, 
atili  and  nevertheless  he  can  pay  King  Dan's  rint,  aisy?  — 
thoiisaiids  of  pounds,  not  for  lands  or  potatoes,  but  just 
for  castles  in  the  air.  Methinks  I  hear  Pat  saying  the 
words,  and  see  him  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  may1>e 
the  gintleman^  his  reverence,  that  ^^has  the  way  with 
him  J** '  might  be  the  man  after  all  to  do  them  all  the  good 
in  life,  and  asking  nothing  at  all  from  them.  ^^  Better, 
Bare,  than  Dan,  after  all !  and  we  will  follow  him  through 
thick  and  thin.  Why  no?  What  he  is,  his  reverouce, 
the  church  —  that  is,  our  cleargy  —  won't  object  to  him; 
for  he  never  was  an  inimy  any  way,  but  always  for  paying 
them  off  handsome,  and  fools  if  they  don't  take  it  now. 
So  down  with  King  Dan,  for  he  is  no  good  !  and  up  with 
Sydney,  he's  the  rwan,  king  of  glory !  " 

'*  *  But,  visions  of  glory,  and  of  good  bettor  tlian  glory, 
spare  my  longing  sight!  else  I  shall  never  come  to  an 
end  of  this  note,     Note^  indeed  !  I  l)og  your  pardon. 

"  '  Yours  affectionately, 

'^  *•  Mauia  Edgewoutii.' 

*'Miss  Edgeworth  says  in  one  of  her  letters  to  hor 
sister,  after  one  of  the  evenings  siK*nt  in  my  father's 
society,  — 

"  *  Delightful  I  need  not  say  ;  but  to  attempt  to  Boswell 

1  Thto  in  reference  to  a  reply  of  Dr.  Doyle's  to  Mr.  Smith,  about 
a  propofdtion  of  his  to  offer  the  Catholic  prieKts  an  income:  "  Ah, 
Mr.  Smith  1  you've  such  a  way  of  putting  things." 
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Sydney   Smith's    convcraation   would   be  out-BoswellUig 
Boswell  indeed.' " 

S)'dney  Smith,  in  describing  the  imprsssion  made 
on  him  by  his  new  friend,  remarked,  — 

"Mifls  Edgeworth  was  delightful,  so  clever  and  sen- 
fliblo !  She  doM  not  say  witty  things,  but  there  is  such 
a  perfume  of  wit  runs  through  all  her  conversation  as 
makes  it  very  brilliant." 

This  observation  from  Sydney  Smith  on  the  con- 
versation of  Miss  Edgeworth  shows  lliat  she  was 
BtiU,  in  spite  of  het  advanced  years,  in  full  poases- 
sion  of  all  her  remarkable  powers  of  mind,  and  as 
agreeable  as  ever.  Praise  from  Sydney  Smith  was 
"praise  indeed." 

Miss  Edgeworth  had  tickets  from  Lady  Byron, 
and  two  other  friends  among  the  peers,  to  visit  the 
House  on  the  occasion  of  Queen  Victoria's  opening 
Parliament  in  February,  1844 ;  and  she  enjoyed  the 
brilliant  pageant  and  display  very  much. 

Samuel  Rogers,  her  old  friend,  she  had  many  atten* 
tions  from,  and,  in  speaking  of  it,  eaid  of  him,  *'dear, 
good-natured  old  man,"  in  her  affectionate  manner. 
She  always  saw  him  much  during  her  London  visits. 
She  dined  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at 
Lambeth  Palace,  and  met  there  the  Bishop  of  Lich- 
field, and  Dean  Milman  of  St.  Paul's.  She  enjoyed 
the  conversation  of  these  eminent  church  dignita- 
ries, and  the  "dear,  simple,  dignified,  yet  playful 
archbishop,  who  talked  well  of  all  things,  from 
nursery  rhymes  to  deep  metaphysics  and  physics." 
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This  was  Miss  Edgeworth^s  last  visit  to  London. 
She  returned  to  Ireland,  and  made  a  visit  at  Trim, 
where  she  was  unfortunate  in  having  an  attack  of 
her  old  enemy,  erysipelas :  she  recovered  from  it  in  a 
short  time,  and  was  able,  during  her  convalescence, 
to  enjoy  reading  some  new  books.  She  found  W. 
H.  Prescott's  "Mexico"  "extremely  interesting;" 
and  among  other  books,  of  a  lighter  style,  she 
names,  — 

***  Ellen  MiddletoQ,'  by  Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton, 
grand-daughter  of  the  famous  duchcss-bcauty  of  Devou- 
shire;  and  whatever  faults  that  duchess  had,  she  cer- 
tainly had  genius.  Do  3'ou  recollect  her  lines  on  ^  William 
Tell*'?  or  do  you  know  Coleridge's  lines  to  her,  begin- 
ning with,  — 

*  O  lady  I  nursed  in  pomp  and  pleasure, 
Where  learned  you  that  heroic  measure  ? ' 

"  Look  for  them,  and  get '  Ellen  Middleton  : '  it  is  well 
worth  your  reading.  Lady  Georgiana  certainly  inherits 
her  grandmother's  genius ;  and  there  is  a  high-toned 
morality  and  religious  principle  throughout  the  book 
(where  got  she  'that  heroic  measure'?),  without  any 
cant  or  ostentation.  It  is  the  same  moral  I  intended  in 
'Helen,'  but  exemplified  in  much  deeper  and  stronger 
colors." 

These  remarks  on  "  Ellen  Middleton,"  and  con- 
trasting and  comparing  it  with  her  own  "  Helen," 
rather  in  disparagement  of  herself  and  her  work, 
show  the  generosity  and  impartiality  of  her  mind, 
and  her  perfect  freedom  from  literary  envy  and  petty 
jealousy. 
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She.  made  a  visit  in  1844  to  her  new  brother-in- 
law  and  sister  at  the  Observatory  at  Armagh,  and 
was  charmed  mth  Dr.  RobiuBon,  saying.  — 

"  RobinsoD  at  home  is  not  losa  wouderful,  and  more 
agreeable  even,  than  Hobinaon  abroad:  bis  abondauce  ia 
literature  equal  to  Maekintosh ;  iu  science,  you  know,  out  , 
of  flight,  superior  to  everybody." 

Surgeon-General  Sir  Philip  Crampton  showed 
Lever  the  remarks  of  Miss  Edgeworth  in  praise  of 
his  former  works ;  and  when  he  published  "  Torn 
Burke,"  in  1845,  he  dedicated  tliat  book  to  her.  lie 
says  iie  would  not  venture  to  dedicate  an  Irish  novel 
to  her,  and  he  is  "too  sensible  of"  his  "own  inferi- 
ority" in  that  department.  This  dedication  is  a 
plfiisant  tribute  to  Ireland's  gifted  daughter.  He 
writes :  — 

"I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  being,  even  Uma, 
aasociated  with  a  name,  the  first  in  my  country's  htera- 
ture. 

"  Another  motive  I  will  not  conceal :  the  ardent  desire 
I  have  to  asure  you,  that,  amid  the  tjiousands  you  have 
mode  better  and  wiser  and  happier  by  your  writings,  yon 
cannot  count  one  who  feela  more  proudly  the  common  tie 
of  country  with  you,  nor  more  sincerely  admires  your 
goodness  and  your  genius,  than 

"  Your  devoted  and  obedient  servant, 

"Chakles  J,  Lever." 

Miss  Edgeworth  was  much  gratified  by  Mr.  Lever's 
attention.  She  wrote  him  on  the  appearance  of  the 
"  O'Donohue,"  and  he  expressed  himself  as  encour- 
aged by  her  kindly  words  o£  interest. 
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The  year  1846  was  one  of  much  anxiety  to  MLss 
Edgeworth.  Her  brother  Francis  died  in  this  year. 
Private  grief  and  public  distress  made  this  time  a 
busy  one  for  Miss  Edgeworth.  This  season  saw  the 
beginning  of  the  disastrous  famine  of  1846-47. 

Miss  Edgeworth  was  always  interested  in  the  poor; 
and  the  villagers  of  Edgeworthstown  owed  much  to 
her  thoughtful,  generous  acts  of  kindness.  For 
many  years  she  took  the  care,  in  addition  to  her 
many  other  duties,  of  making  up  their  letters,  and 
sending  them  to  their  friends  in  America  and  else- 
where, that  they  might  be  properly  delivered.  When 
the  famine  came,  she  exerted  herself  to  the  utmost 
to  secure  the  necessaries  of  life  for  the  sufTering  peo- 
ple, and  provided  work,  begged  relief  of  others,  and 
gave  hei-self :  she  wrote  a  story  for  *'  Chambers's  Mis- 
cellany "  in  order  to  add  to  the  Poor  Relief  Fund. 
She  had  laid  aside  her  pen  for  some  time ;  but  her 
strong  desire  to  push  on  the  good  work  of  temper- 
ance, and  the  hope  of  adding  a  good  contribution  to 
her  subscription  for  the  suffering,  were  her  incentives. 

This  little  story  formed  the  first  of  a  scries  edited 
by  William  Chambers.  Miss  Edgeworth  sympa- 
thized with  Mr.  Chambers  in  his  desire  to  serve 
juvenile  literature-  Tliis  tale  has  Miss  Edgewortli's 
usual  peculiarities  and  excellences.  She  makes  her 
children  almost  too  self-denying  and  ready  to  give 
up.  Few  children  are  able  to  exercise  the  self-con- 
trol and  cheerful  generosity  of  her  little  pociple. 
Orlandino,  the  hero,  is  rescued  from  <lebt,  drunken- 
ness, and  ruin,  by  the  children,  who  first  see  him  at 
the  beck  and  call  of  an  unscrupulous  circus-man- 
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ager.  As  Orlandino  was  a  Protestant,  the  pledge 
of  Father  Mathew  would  not  protect  hira.  Misa 
Edgeworth  takea  occasion  to  expatiate  eloquently 
on  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  good  man's  work: 
Baying  the  reformation  has  lasted  nine  years;  and, 
though  lapses  have  occurred,  "  intemperaDce  is  tto 
longer  tolerated  iu  good  society," 

"  Since  the  time  of  the  Cruaades,  never  has  one  Bingle 
voice  awakened  euch  moral  energies ;  never  was  the  call 
of  one  man  eo  universally,  so  promptly,  so  long,  obeyed. 
Never,  since  the  world  began,  were  countless  multttades 
so  iulluenced  and  so  successfully  directed  hy  one  mind 
to  one  peaceful  purpose.  Never  were  nobler  ends  by 
nobler  means  attained." 

She  speaks  of  his  simplicity,  absence  of  all  ora- 
torical attempts,  the  forbearance  from  all  that  could 
touch  the  imagination,  or  rouse  the  passions,  excit« 
enthusiasm,  or  even  produce  what  is  called  a  tema- 
tion. 

She  strikes  no  uncertain  note  in  favor  of  temper- 
ance, showing  how  necessary  for  some  is  total  absti- 


"  Nothing  less  would  break  the  babit.  Tell  bim  noth< 
ing  else  will  do.  Tell  bim  that  Father  Mathew  tried, 'and 
found  that  nothing  less  will  do.  Tell  him  that  Dr.  John- 
son tried  it,  and  said  to  one  who  was  hesitating  about 
giving  up  wine,  '  Drink  water,  sir,  and  you  are  sure  of 
yourself.  If  you  drink  wine,  yon  never  know  how  far 
it  may  carry  you.  I  drink  water.  I  now  no  more  tttinfe 
of  drinking  wine  than  a  horse  does.  The  wine  upon  the 
table  ia  no  more  for  me  than  the  d(^  that  is  under  it.'  " 
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Miss  Edgeworth  wrote  Mr.  Chambers  that  "  Orlan- 
dino'"  must  have  no  other  title,  and  "it  does  not 
xequire  or  admit  of  any  preface."  Mme.  Belloc  had 
a  copy  of  this  little  stoiy  for  translation.  Miss 
Edgeworth  wrote  the  following,  concerning  its  pub- 
lication, in  1848,  to  her  friend  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall :  — 

"  Chambers,  as  you  always  told  me,  acts  very  liberally. 
As  this  was  to  cam  a  little  money  for  our  parish  ix)or,  iu 
the  last  year's  distress,  he  most  considerately  gave  prompt 
payment.  Even  before  publication,  wiien  the  proof-sheets 
were  under  correction,  came  the  ready  order  on  the  Bank 
of  Ireland.  Blessings  on  him !  and  I  hope  he  will  not 
be  the  worse  for  me.  I  am  surely  the  better  for  him,  and 
8o  are  numbers  now  working  and  eating ;  for  Mi-s.  Edge- 
worth's  principle  and  mine  is  to  excite  the  people  to  work 
for  good  wages,  and  not,  by  gratis  feeding,  to  make  beg- 
gars of  them,  and  ungrateful  beggars,  as  the  case  might  be. 

**I  do  not  deserve  the  very  kind,  warm-hearted  letter 
I  have  just  received  from  you,  dear  ^Irs.  Ilall ;  but  I 
prize  and  like  it  all  the  1>etter.  So  little  standing  upon 
ceremony,  and  so  cordially  off-hand  and  from  the  heart ! 
Thank  you  for  it  with  all  my  heart,  and  be  assured  it  gave 
me  heartfelt  pleasure ;  and  this  I  know  will  please  you. ' ' 

When  Messrs.  Simpkin  &  Marshall  were  prepar- 
ing to  publish  Miss  Edgeworth's  collected  works  in 
1847,  they  asked  her  to  write  prefaces  for  them  in 
the  way  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  done  for  his  novels. 
She  answered  thera  at  length,  and  told  them  that 
her  books  were  not  of  national  interest,  and  her 
writings  could  not  be  thought  of  in  comparison  with 
those  of  Scott. 


ta.  —  Accept  ny  hi 
slnkttti^BabMwIa  Umtt 
I  ft  now  wBiiiw  of  Bj'  DOnn 
I  tu^ij  ob^ed  «ad  snttiOK 
t  Qlmlnitinc  mmI  "flnbtfBsUt 
1  oT  Uw  pRoent  cditiaii  of  t 
I  fidljMnaiUe  tlMt  er«B  md 
KwnAvt  tbekr  popolarit;  to 
',  eipedally  Id  tbeai 
How  Biicli  more  nfriM 
Hag  nait  external  dmnal 
WtUxnit  any  sffecta 
tt  aod  dislike  nure  tlira 
•  tbat  any  thing  I  omM  wri 
I  ooqU  atM  to  UKir  n 
e  ta  aay  [vnpoftioa  to  tlnse 
I  kin  too  much  hooeat  |ai 
e  ifahatioaa,  wttea  I  omM 
b  tlw  s[)irit  or  atuin  Ibe  n 
t  Wah«T  Smtt,  aktU al  beyoo 
r  gnref  uily  siieaking  of  hinoelf 
t  ami  ni>te«  pwoliar  adraata 
1  the  oJr>-ri3irif  ajipcafanee  ol 
~ '  as  an  iiullriiliial  (hat  Imt 
its    hi«torital  tndttwos, 
■  M>t«ls  an  Inly  wOiooal :  hi 
y  to  nak«  national  auuuien  a 
r  maaitory  cusEoibs,  iotoUigiUc 
I  of  tke  praanit  day,  and  still 
il  with  bia  worfca  m  dista 
'  of  Mrfa  of  his  ictit 
from  the  first  idn  throagk  all  ita  i 
iiiutiuns  to  it«  Ooal  oomplrtiuit,  is  I 
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useful  as  literary  criticism  to  all  readers  and  winters,  but 
further,  and  iu  a  higher  sphere,  is  im[>ort:int  to  the  phi- 
losopher and  the  metaphysician  curious  to  learn  tlic  secret 
workings  and  processes  of  that  mind  which  has  raised  Sir 
Walter  Scott  to  a  pre-eminence  never  before  attained  by 
any  writer  in  his  lifetime,  and  which  has  gained  for  him 
personally  tlic  sympathy  of  his  country,  from  the  cottage 
to  the  throne. 

After  this  view,  how  can  I  return  to  si)eak  of  myself 
and  of  ray  works? 

Of  her  father's  prefaces  she  says,  — 

"  In  truth,  I  have  nothing  to  say  of  them  but  what  my 
dear  father  has  said  for  me  m  his  prefaces  to  each  of 
them  as  they  came  out.  They  sutticiently  explain  the 
moral  design :  they  require  no  national  explanations,  and 
I  have  nothing  personal  to  add.  As  a  woman,  my  life, 
wholly  domestic,  cannot  afford  any  thing  interesting  to 
the  public.  I  am  like  the  needy  knife-grinder,  —  I  have 
no  story  to  tell.  There  is,  indeed,  one  thing  I  should 
have  wished  to  tell,  but  that  Sir  Walter  has  so  much  bet- 
ter told  it  for  me.  I  honestly  glory  in  the  thought,  that 
my  name  will  go  down  to  i>osterity  as  his  friend.'* 

She  thought  it  needless  to  show  her  own  processes 
of  thought,  and  the  "secret  workings"  of  her  mind. 
But  a  description  of  the  development  of  her  intel- 
lectual powers,  and  something  of  a  sketch  of  licr 
original  studies,  and  the  gradual  growth  of  a  story 
as  it  formed  itself  in  her  mind,  would  have  been  most 
interesting  to  the  reader ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  she  was  not  willing  to  give  these  prefaces  to  the 
publishers. 
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|To  W.  n.  Preseoit,  Boslon.  U.aA.] 

Edoewoictustows,  Aug.  23,  ISn. 

Dear  Pie,  — Your  preface  to  jour  "History  of  t 
('oaqiiest  of  Peru  "  ia  most  int«roating.  esi»eeially  Uiak 
jjurt  wliicli  coneenis  the  author  iudiiUluully.  Thttl  deJt 
eute  iategrit;  which  miule  him  aitprebeiw]  that  tiL-  lind 
received  priiise  or  sytutmtliy  from  the  world  un  Titlse  [>rfr  ■ 
tences  eooverts  what  might  hnvt;  been  pity  uito  ntliDir»>' 
tion  ;  without  (limioishing  the  fei'tiug  fur  his  suffering  nnd 
his  privations,  ngoinat  wLich  he  htis  so  uobly,sa  persover* 
ingly,  so  successfully,  slniggled.  Our  admirutioii  snt 
bijiiiest  esteem  uow  tire  commaQded  Iiy  bis  moral  tx>ura($a 
anil  truth. 

What  pteasnre  and  pride — honest,  proper  pride  — 
3rou  must  feel,  my  dear  Mr.  Presoott,  iu  the  sense  of  dllH- 
culty  coiiqui-rwi, — of  rlillieultics  iiiiiumi'raiili'  %'auqiiislieil. 
—  by  the  perseverance  and  fortitude  of  genius  !  It  is  a 
flue  example  to  human  nature,  and  will  form  genius  to 
great  works  in  the  rising  generation  and  in  ^;es  yet 
uubom. 

What  a  new  and  ennobling  moral  view  of  postbnmoas 
fame !  —  a  view  wUicU  short-sighted,  narrow-minded  medi- 
ocrity cannot  reach,  and  probably  would  coll  romantic, 
but  which  the  noble-minded  realize  to  themselves,  and 
ask  not  either  the  sympathy  or  the  comprehension  of  the 
cojnmonplace  ones.  You  need  not  apolt^ze  for  speaking 
of  yourself  to  the  world.  No  one  in  the  world,  whose 
opinion  is  worth  looking  to,  will  ever  think  or  call  this 
^'egotism,"  any  more  than  they  did  in  the  case  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  Whenever  he  spoke  of  himself,  it  was  witi 
the  same  noble  and  engaging  simplicity,  tbe  same  endear^ 
ing  confidence  in  the  sympathy  of  the  good  and  tnie- 
minded,  and  the  same  real  freedom  from  all  vanity,  which 
we  see  in  your  addresses  to  the  public. 
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As  to  your  jud^ents  of  the  advantaj^os  poouliar  to 
each  of  your  histories,  "The  Conquest  of  Mexico, '*  and 
**The  Conquest  of  Peru,"  of  course  you,  who  have  con- 
sidered and  comparcil  them  in  all  lights,  must  be  accurate 
in  your  estimate  of  the  facility  or  difficulty  each  subject 
presented ;  and  you  have  well  pointed  out,  in  your  preface 
to  *'  Peru,"  the  difficulty  of  making  out  a  unity  of  sub- 
ject,—  where,  in  fact,  the  first  unity  ends,  as  we  may 
dnunatically  consider  it,  at  the  third  act,  when  the  coii- 
qacst  of  the  Incas  is  effected ;  but  not  the  conquest  of 
Peru  for  Spain,  which  is  the  tiling  to  l>e  done.  You  have 
admirably  kept  the  mind's  eye  u^ion  this,  the  real  end, 
and  have  thus  carried  on,  and  prolonged,  and  raised,  as 
you  carried  forward,  the  interest  sustained  to  the  lust 
moment,  happily,  ])y  the  noble  character  of  (lasca,  with 
which  terminates  the  history  of  the  mission  to  Peru. 

You  sustain  with  the  dignity  of  a  just  historian  j-our 
mottoes  from  Claudian  and  from  Lope  de  Vega ;  and  in 
doing  this  con  mnore  you  carry  with  you  the  synii)atliy 
of  your  reader.  The  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  to  the 
inoffensive,  amiable,  hospitable,  trusting  Peruvians  and 
their  Incas  are  so  revolting,  that,  unless  you  had  given 
vent  to  indignation,  the  reader's  natural,  irrepressible 
feelings  would  have  turned  against  the  narrator,  in  whom 
even  impartiality  would  have  been  suspected  of  want  of 
moral  sense. 

I  wish  that  you  could  have  gone  further  into  that  com- 
parison or  inquiry  which  you  have  touched  upon,  and  so 
ably  pointcil  out  for  further  iucpiiry,  —  how  far  the  want 
of  political  freedom  is  compatible  or  incompatible  with 
happiness  or  virtue.  You  well  observe  that  under  the 
Incas  this  experiment  was  tried,  or  was  trying,  u(>on  the 
Peruvians ;  and  that  the  contrary  exi)eriment  is  now  try- 
ing in  America.     Much  may  l)e  aaid,  but  much  more  is  to 
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111?  seen,  on  both  sides  of  this  question.  TJtorv  is  s  good 
easily  by  a  friend  of  mine,  periiaps  of  yours,  Uie  l&tt 
AIjM  Horellet,  Ujxin  the  sultject  of  ppr»oiuil  and  potitipol 
freedom.  I  wonder  what  your  oegroes  woukl  say  touch- 
ing the  comforts  of  slavery.  'Hiey  secin  to  feel  freedom 
a  curse,  when  euddcnly  given  ;  and,  when  unprepared  for 
the  coDsequenees  of  iDde;[)eiidcnee,  lie  down  with  the  cap 
of  lilierty  pulled  over  tUeir  ears,  and  go  to  sWp  or  to 
death  in  some  of  our  freed,  lazy  colonies,  and  the  ompim 
of  Hayti.  But  I  suppose  time  and  motives  will  settlo 
till  tills,  and  walvcn  souls  in  black  bodies  as  well  aa  n 
white.  Meanwhile,  I  cwinot  but  wish  you  had  discussed 
a  little  more  ttiis  qui.'stioa,  even  if  you  had  corac  u|)ou  tlie 
yet  more  difficult  question  of  races,  and  their  nnconquerft- 
ble  or  their  conquerable  or  exhaustible  differences.  Who 
could  do  this  so  well  ? 

I  admire  your  adherence  to  your  principle  of  giving 
evidence  in  your  notes  and  appendices  for  your  own  accu- 
racy, and  allowing  your  own  opinions  to  be  re-judged 
by  your  readers  in  furnishing  them  with  the  means  of 
judging  which  they  could  not  otheiwise  procure,  and 
which  you,  having  obtained  with  so  much  labor  and  so 
much  favor  from  high  and  closed  sources,  bring  before 
us  gratis  with  such  unostentatious  candor  and  humility. 

I  admire  and  favor,  too,  your  practice  of  mixing  biog- 
raphy with  history ;  genuine  sayings  and  letters  by  which 
the  individuals  give  their  own  character  and  their  own 
portraits.  And  I  thank  you  for  the  quantity  of  infonna- 
tion  you  give  in  the  notices  of  the  pnncipal  authorities  to 
whom  you  refer.  These  biographical  notices  add  weight 
and  value  to  the  authorities,  in  the  most  agreeable  man- 
ner ;  though  I  own  that  I  was  often  mortified  by  my  own 
ignorance  of  the  names  you  mention  of  great  men,  your 
familiars.     You  have  made  me  long  to  have  kitowD  your 
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aclinira])le  frienil,  Don  Fcmanclcs  de  Navarrcte,  of  whom 
you  make  such  honorable  and  touching  mention  in  your 
preface.  .  .  . 

I  yesterday  sent  ...  a  parcel  ...  to  Mr.  Ticknor. 
Id  it  I  have  put,  addressed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Ticknor,  a 
very  trifling  offering  for  you,  my  dear  sir,  which,  trifling 
as  it  Is,  I  hope  and  trust  your  good-nature  will  not  dis- 
dain, —  half  a  dozen  worked  marks  to  put  in  books  ;  and 
I  intended  those  to  be  used  in  your  books  of  reference 
when  yon  are  working,  as  I  hope  you  are,  or  will  be,  at 
your  VMignum  opus^  —  the  "  History  of  Spain."  One  of 
these  marks,  that  which  is  marked  in  green  silk,  '^  Maria 

E ,  for  Prescott's  works"!   is  my  own  handiwork, 

every  stitch ;  in  my  eighty-first  year,  —  eighty-two  almost : 
I  shall  be  eighty-two  the  1st  of  January.  I  am  proud  of 
being  able,  even  in  this  trifling  matter,  to  join  my  young 
friends  in  this  family  in  working  souvenirs  for  the  great 
historian. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Prescott,  your  much  obliged 
and  highly  gratified  friend,   and   admiring  reader  and 

marker^ 

Maria  Edgewoutii. 
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Min  Eilsewonh'B  (^oDti^anl  Interect  la  Utentare.—IMj  OdBt 
ClorriKlon.  —  Hn.  WiImd's  D«ath.  —  Note  in  MscanUr'a  llbkaT 
on  Haria.  —  Miula'i  Lcllel  >bont  K  Sbtoto  IIlnaM- —  LI"«  » 
Iiulotid.  —  Muria'a  Oitl  to  the  Iiub  Pivtera.  —  Um1»'*  Sodden 
DlaMS.  — Dt'uth.  — H<;t  Wishes. —Hei  Halifta.  —  Her  Dispco- 
tlon.  — Her  Meotol  Training.  — IntellKt.  — Ki>teB.  —  UeU>odsciI 
Vork.  —  SuiBiiiajy.  —  Cli&iBi^t«r  and  Influmoe. 


Miss  Edgewoeth  contiimed  to  interest  herself  in 
literature  and  the  books  of  the  day.     Of  **  Granbj 

Mitnor  "  she  wrote,  tliiit  she  eiijuyeJ  it  ver^- mutli: 
"  It  is  beautifully  written,  pathetic,  without  the  least 
exaggeration  of  feeling  or  affectation." 

When  Lamartine  was  writing  his  "  Histoire  des 
Girondins,"  he  wanted  some  information  about  the 
Abbd  Edgcworth,  of  whom  Sneyd  Edgeworth  had 
written  a  Life  some  years  before.  Miss  Edgeworth 
gave  Mr.  Lamartine  what  he  needed;  and  she  was 
not  at  all  pleased  with  "a  note  fix)m  tliat  most 
conceited  and  not  over-well-bred  M.  de  Lamartine," 
adding,  "  What  an  egotist  and  what  a  puppy  it  is! 
But  the  ovation  has  turned  his  head." 

Some  inf|niries  were  made  as  to  the  color  of  "  Lady 
Cecilia  Clarendon's^  eyes,"  and  she  wrote  that  when 
she  last  saw  Lady  Cecilia  "  her  eyes  were  blue ; " 
and  she  adds,  that  she  is  "  highly  gratified  by  finding 
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that  my  dear  Lady  Cecilia  s  eyes  still  continue  to 
interest  sufficiently  to  have  a  question  as  to  their 
color." 

The  last  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  life  was  saddened 
by  the  death  of  her  favorite  half-sister,  Mrs.  Le 
Stock  Wilson  ("  Fanny  ").  She  was  deeply  attached 
to  all  her  half  brothers  and  sisters,  but  Fanny  was 
particularly  beloved  by  her.  She  died  after  a  short 
illness,  and  the  shock  was  much  felt  by  Maria. 

Mr.  Hall,  in  speaking  of  the  last  time  he  ever  met 
Miss  Edgeworth,  says,  — 

"  The  last  time  we  saw  her  was  at  the  house  of  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Wilson  (now  also  departed),  in  North  Aud- 
ley  Street.  She  was,  of  course,  a  centre  of  attraction  : 
the  heated  room  and  many  ^  presentations  *  seemed  to 
weary  her.  Ife,  of  couree,  were  seldom  near  her  in  the 
crowd ;  and,  as  we  were  bidding  her  good-by,  she  made 
us  amends  by  wliisi)ering,  '  We  will  make  up  for  this  at 
Edgeworthstown/  Alas !  that  was  not  to  be :  not  long 
afterwards  she  returned  to  Edgeworthstown,  and  was 
suddenly  called  from  earth. 

"  In  one  of  her  letters  to  Mrs.  Hall  (who  wrote  to  her 
on  her  birthday  every  year  during  several  years),  she 
says,  'Your  cordial,  warm-hearted  note  was  the  veiy 
picasantest  I  receive<l  on  my  bii-thday,  except  those  from 
my  own  family.  You  must  not  delay  long  in  fuuling 
your  way  to  Etlgeworthstown  if  you  mean  to  sec  me 
again.  Remcml)er,  you  have  just  congratulated  me  on 
my  eighty-second  birthday.' " 

Lord  Macaulay's  biographer  says,  — 

"  Among  all  the  incidents  connected  with  the  puhliea- 
tk>n  of  his  history,  nothing  pleased  Macaulay  so  much  us 
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the  gratification  that  he  contrived  to  give  Maria  Edge- 
worth  as  a  small  return  for  the  enjoyment  which,  daring 
more  than  forty  years,  he  had  derived  from  her  charming 
writings.*  That  lady,  who  was  then  in  her  eighty-third 
winter,  and  within  a  few  months  of  her  death,  says  in  the 
course  of  a  letter  to  Dr.  Holland,  'And  now,  my  good 
friend,  I  require  you  to  believe  that  all  the  admiration  I 
have  expressed  of  Macaulay's  work  is  quite  uninfluenced 
by  the  self-satisff  ction,  vanity,  pride,  surprise,  I  had  in 
finding  my  own  name  in  a  note !  I  had  formed  my  opin- 
ion, and  expressed  it  to  my  friends  who  were  reading  the 
book  to  me,  before  I  came  to  that  note.*  Moreover,  there 
was  a  mixture  of  shame,  and  a  twinge  of  pain,  with  the 
pleasure  and  pride  I  felt  in  having  a  line  in  this  immortal 
history  given  to  me,  when  there  is  no  mention  of  Sir 
AValter  Scott  throughout  the  work,  even  in  places  where 
it  seems  impossible  that  the  historian  could  resist  paying 
the  becoming  tribute  which  genius  owes,  and  loves  to  i>ay, 
to  genius.  Perhaps  he  reser\'es  himself  for  the  '4^,  and 
1  hope  in  heaven  it  is  so.  Meanwhile  l>e  so  good  as  to 
make  my  grateful  and  deeply  felt  thanks  to  the  great 
author  for  the  honor  which  he  has  done  me.*  ** 

After  Maria's  dangerous  illness  a  few  years  before 
her  death,  she  said  to  a  friend, — 

"  And,  now  it  is  all  over,  I  thank  God  not  only  for 
my  recovery, but  for  my  illness.     In  very  truth,  and  with- 

1  "  Macaulay  on  one  occasion  pronounces  that  the  scene  in  Tlie 
Absentee,  wliere  Lord  Colambre  discovers  himself  to  liis  teiiantry 
and  to  tht'ir  oppressor,  is  the  best  thinpj  of  the  sort  since  the  opening; 
of  tlie  twenty-second  book  of  the  Odyssey." 

2  "  This  note  is  in  the  sixth  chapter,  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  pa;ie 
describings  the  habits  of  the  ohl  native  Irish  proprietors  in  tlu* 
sevonteenth  century:  'Miss  Edj^eworth's  Kinj;  Corny  l>elonirs  T4» 
a  lat«T  and  much  more  civilized  generation;  but  whoever  lias  stud- 
ied that  admirable  portrait  can  form  some  notiou  of  wliat  King 
Coniy's  great-grandfather  must  have  been.'  *' 
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out  the  least  exaggeration  or  affectation  or  sentiment,  I 
declare,  that,  on  the  whole,  my  illness  was  a  source  of 
more  pleasure  than  pain  to  me ;  and  I  would  willingly  go 
through  all  the  fever  and  weakness  to  have  the  delight  of 
the  feelings  of  warm  affection,  and  the  consequent  un- 
speakable sensations  of  gratitude.  When  I  felt  that  it 
was  more  than  probable  that  I  should  not  recover,  with 
a  polae  above  a  hundred  and  twenty,  and  at  the  entrance 
of  my  seventy-sixth  year,  I  was  not  alarmed :  I  felt  ready 
to  rise  tranquil  from  the  banquet  of  life,  where  I  had 
been  a  happy  guest ;  I  confidently  relied  on  the  goodness 
of  my  Creator." 

And  again,  a  few  weeks  only  before  her  death,  she 
wrote:  — 

"Our  pleasures  in  literature  do  not,  I  think,  declme 
with  age :  last  1st  of  January  was  my  eighty-second 
birthday,  and  I  think  that  I  had  as  much  enjoyment  from 
books  as  ever  I  had  in  my  life." 

Only  a  few  weeks  before  her  death.  Miss  Edge- 
worth  addressed  the  following  lines  to  her  beloved 
country.     They  were  written  early  in  May. 

**  Ireland,  with  all  thy  faults,  thy  follies  too, 
I  love  thee  still :  still  with  a  candid  eye  must  view 
Thy  wit,  too  quick,  still  blundering  into  sense. 
Thy  reckless  humor,  sad  improvidence. 
And  even  what  sober  judges  follies  call, 
I,  looking  at  the  heart,  forget  them  all/' 

Miss  Edgeworth  was  much  touched  by  the  gener- 
osity of  the  porters  who  carried  the  supplies  to  the 
vessels  loaded  by  American  liberality  for  Ireland 
during  the  famine ;  and,  hearing  that  these  poor  men 
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refused  to  accept  any  payment  for  tbeir  services  in 
the  good  work,  she  knit  with  her  own  hands  a 
woollen  comforter  of  bright  colors  for  every  nian. 
They  were  proud  and  grateful  for  the  remembrance, 
but  before  these  gifts  reached  their  destination  the 
generous  giver  was  uo  more. 

The  latter  part  of  Misa  Edge  worth's  life  was 
passed  mostly  at  Edgeworthstown,  alternating  with 
long  visits  at  the ,  rectorj-  of  Trim.  The  society  of 
Mr.  Butler,  himself  a  well-known  scholar  and  anti- 
quarian, was  very  attractive  and  congenial  to  Maria- 
Trim  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  Laracor,  famed 
for  its  associations  witli  Dean  Swift  and  Stella  .  and 
near  by  is  the  birthplace  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Dangan  Castle. 

Miss  Edgeworth  was  expected  at  Trim  when  the 
news  of  her  death  arrived,  so  sudden  and  unexpected 
was  her  last  illness.  She  drove  out,  in  her  usual 
health,  a  few  hours  before  her  death.  She  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  a  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart, 
and  felt  languid  and  oppressed.  She  consented  that 
a  letter  should  he  written  to  her  friend,  the  skilful 
physician.  Sir  Henry  Marsh,  summoning  him  for 
advice  .  but  shortly  after  it  was  sent  she  expired, 
without  a  atru^le,  in  the  arms  of  her  stepmother. 

Miss  Edgeworth  had  often  in  her  latter  years 
expressed  a  desire  that  she  might  die  at  home,  be 
spared  a  long  illness  out  of  consideration  to  the 
family,  and  that  Mrs.  Edgeworth  might  be  by  her  side 
at  the  last :  all  these  wishes  were  fulfilled,  and  her 
death  was  as  paitdess  as  possible.  To  the  very  late^st 
hour  of  her  life,  she  was  fortunate  in  being  iu  full 
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possession  of  her  faculties.  Her  brilliant  mind  was 
clear  and  vigorous  to  the  last.  She  was  never  very 
strong,  never  equal  to  much  exercise :  but  she  was 
£etvored  to  the  end  with  average  health  i  her  spirits 
were  unfailing ;  and  her  pleasure  in  life  and  the  daily 
occupations  with  which  she  busied  herself  was  some- 
thing wonderful. 

During  the  years,  after  the  publication  of  "  Helen," 
which  preceded  her  death,  she  made  some  notes  for 
a  story,  "  Take  for  Granted,"  and  wrote  "  Orhindi- 
no ;  "  but  she  was  wise  enough  to  feel  that  she  had 
passed  the  time  for  producing  original  work.  She 
rested  her  fame  on  work  well  done,  and  did  not  trifle 
with  the  public  estimation  by  offering  inferior  com- 
positions to  her  readers.  There  are  few  authors  who 
can  resist  the  temptation  of  publishing.  She  was 
early  trained  to  wait :  during  the  years  previous  to 
her  first  appearance  as  a  writer,  with  her  little  ven- 
ture called  "  Letters  for  Literary  Ladies,"  she  wrote 
much,  as  we  have  seen,  but  was  content  to  reserve 
her  powers  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  her 
own  family  and  friends. 

Miss  Edgeworth,  in  writing  to  Mrs.  Inchbald,  said 
she  was  her  own  Rosamond  in  "  Patronage :  "  witty, 
vivacious,  impetuous,  generous-hearted  Rosamoiul 
was  said  by  her  family  and  friends  to  be  her  own 
counterpart.  Undoubtedly  she  had  all  the  impetu- 
osity, frankness,  animation,  and  warmth  of  feeling, 
of  this  character.  Her  tears  were  easily  excited  by  a 
tale  of  woe :  some  amusing  anecdote  brought  sn^iles, 
or  a  pleasant  event  made  her  happy.  She  had,  how- 
ever, the  noble  qualities  of  Caroline  Percy  as  well. 
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She  was  far-sighted,  prudent,  and  high-spirited.  She 
had  great  self-conttol,  and  could,  as  occasion  re- 
quired, exercise  this  power.  She  forced  herself  to 
wi'ite  '■  Ormoud  "  by  the  bedside  of  her  dying  father, 
and  refused  M.  Edelcrantz  because  she  felt  it  was 
t^e  wisest  thing  she  could  do,  though  her  heart  and 
fiincy  were  deeply  engaged.  She  was  ever  careful 
to  attend  to  the  practical  details  and  petty  affairs 
of  every-day  life,  and  could  turn  from  the  imaginary 
scenes  of  a  novel,  or  the  bright  and  profound  con- 
versatioQ  of  wits  and  philosophers,  to  arrange  her 
sisters'  costumes,  as  they  visited  in  Continental  or 
English  society ;  at  home  was  the  business  manager 
of  her  father's  estate,  the  overseer  of  village  affairs, 
almoner  to  the  pof>r,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  their 
best  friend  and  adviser  in  their  affairs. 

She  did  not  disdain  the  smallest  occupation,  and 
found  in  little  pleasures  much  to  relieve  and  invigo- 
rate her  mind.  Home  was  ever  to  her  the  dearest 
place,  the  haven  to  which  she  turned.  We  have 
seen  her  admired,  sought,  and  courted  by  wits,  phi- 
losophers, women  of  fashion  and  culture.  The  great- 
est minds  and  people  of  rank  alike  vied  with  their 
homage  and  respect;  but  these  attentions  never 
turned  her  head,  or  for  a  moment  allured  her  from 
the  simple  pleasures  of  a  domestic  life.  She  returned 
as  readily  from  the  "brilliant  panorama  of  London," 
and  the  salons  of  Paris,  to  the  "plain  living  and 
high  thinking"  of  the  home  in  Ireland,  and  the 
little  cares  incident  to  the  life  at  Edgeworthstown, 
as  she  went.  If  the  contrast  between  the  well- 
ordered  mansions  of  England,  the  elegance  of  Pans, 
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and  EdgcworthstowTi,  struck  her,  her  affection  for 
home  and  its  surroundings  was  strong  enougli  to 
compensate  for  all  deficiencies  she  saw  in  Ireland. 
As  she  always  said,  she  ^' loved'  Ireland  ;  and,  niiicli 
as  she  deplored  the  poverty  and  s([ualor  which  she 
made  it  her  life-long  object  to  ameliorate,  she  found 
the  charms  of  home  and  family  sufficient,  nay  more, 
—  a  large  reward  for  the  loss  of  the  polish  of  Eng 
li:sh  life,  or  the  brilliancy  of  Paris. 

In  her  own  home,  Miss  Edgeworth  was  cheerful, 
sympathetic  and  gay.  When  her  sisters  were  with 
her  in  Paris,  one  of  them  wrote  of  Maria  :  "  We 
often  wonder  what  her  admirers  would  say,  after  all 
the  profound  remarks  and  brilliant  witticisms  they 
have  listened  to,  if  they  heard  all  lier  delightful 
nonsense  with  us/'  and  she  turned  with  readiness 
from  the  company  of  savants  and  pliilosophers  to 
arrange  a  party  of  pleasure  for  her  young  sisters,  or 
perhaps  advise  about  the  style  of  a  new  dress. 

Miss  Edgeworth  was  extremely  small  of  stature, 
and  her  figure  continued  slight  and  erect  to  the  last. 
She  was  active  and  alert  in  her  movements,  and 
always  ready  to  take  steps  for  others.  Her  counte- 
nance was  exceedingly  plain,  and  she  was  unpre- 
tending in  her  whole  appearance.  No  one  could 
meet  and  converse  with  her,  without  forgetting  tiie 
plainness  of  face,  in  the  spirit,  benevolence,  and 
genius  which  irradiated  and  played  over  her  features, 
as  she  listened  sympathetically  to  some  story  of  suf- 
fering, laughed  at  a  good  anecdote,  or  told  in  her 
witty  and  animated  style  sonic*  Irish  tale,  or  imitated 
the  i)eculiarities  of  some  brilliant  orator  like  Mira- 
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J  0,  or  the  great  Stra.  Siddons.  In  1831  Miss 
Bdgeworth  said,  "Nobody  is  ugly  now  but  myself," 
and  all  through  life  she  was  conscious  of  her  plain- 
ness, but  could  hardly  have  reulized  that  her  friendd 
and  admirers  would  gladly  look  upon  the  genius  in 
the  face  without  .         the  lack  of  beauty  of 

ure,  when  she  *  y  persisted  in  refuaiug 

to  sit  for  a  picture.' 

She  waa  fastidiously  neat  in  her  dress,  and  method- 
ical in  her  habits,  and  the  lovo  of  order,  early  im- 
pressed upon  her  by  Mrs.  Ilonora  Edgeworth,  was 
of  immense  value  to  her  all  tlirough  life.  For  order 
and  method  judiciously  managed  gave  her  time  to 
du  many  and  very  various  kinds  of  work.  Slie 
could  turn  from  her  'well-arntnged  writing,  to  give 
some  order  about  her  repairs  or  village  charity  work, 
superintend  her  garden,  and  settle  accounts,  with- 
out destroying  the  continuity  of  thought  or  mar- 
ring the  dialogue  of  her  stories.  Undoubtedly  she 
had  rare  powers  of  concentration  and  a  very  un- 
common memory,  aided  also  by  a  fine  power  of 
discrimination  in  the  use  of  material ;  but  when  one 
considers  that  she  wrote  in  the  large  family  sitting- 
room,  which  was  also  a  library  and  the  general 
meeting-place  of  guests  and  business  visitors,  the 
admii-ation  for  her  talents  is  increased.  For  a  long 
time  Miss  Edgeworth  used  a  little  desk  in  this  room, 
on  which,  two  years  before  her  father's  death,  he 
inscribed  the  following  words :  — 

'  The  picture  I  ua«  is  Bappoaed  to  have  been  tahon  from  m  sketch 
by  an  arCiat  wbo  caught  the  Ukoueas  at  soioo  public  place  during 
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**  On  this  humble  desk  were  written  all  the  numerous 
works  of  my  daughter,  Maria  Edgeworth,  in  the  common 
sitting-room  of  my  family.  In  those  works,  which  were 
chiefly  written  to  please  me,  she  has  never  attacked  the 
personal  character  of  any  human  being,  or  interfered 
with  the  opinions  of  any  sect  or  party,  religious  or  i)oliti- 
cal:  while  endeavoring  to  inform  and  instruct  othci-s, 
she  improved  and  amused  her  own  mind,  and  gratified 
her  hearty  which  I  do  believe  is  better  than  her  head. 

"R.  L.  E." 

After  Mr.  Edgeworth's  death  she  used  a  writing- 
desk  which  had  belonged  to  him ;  and  it  was  placed 
on  a  table  of  his  construction,  to  which  she  added  a 
bracket  for  her  candlestick,  and  other  little  conven- 
iences. It  was  easily  rolled  near  the  fire  in  winter, 
and  in  summer  could  be  placed  behind  the  pillars  of 
the  library  by  a  window,  where  she  enjoyed  tlie  air. 

Miss  Edgeworth  was  an  early  riser;  and  in  the 
morning,  after  a  cup  of  coifee,  usually  walked,  as 
before  stated,  for  some  time.  She  came  into  the 
breakfast-room  in  summer  with  her  hands  full  of 
flowers;  and  sat  with  the  family  at  the  table,  thougli 
she  ate  very  little.  She  had  some  work  always  to 
busy  herself  with,  and,  on  the  arrival  of  the  mail- 
bag,  took  much  interest  in  reading  her  letters,  and 
listened  to  the  news  of  the  day ;  but  she  never  was  a 
politician,  though  she  took  pleasure  in  the  general 
progress  of  affairs. 

After  breakfast  she  sat  do^vii  to  wTite,  and  worked 
till  luncheon-time;  and  after  that  meal  occupied 
herself  with  some  needlework,  as  experience  taught 
her  that  writing  immediately  after  eating  was  bad 
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for  her.  At  times  her  anxiety  about  a  certiun  piece 
of  work,  aa  interesting  dialogue,  or  some  half- 
finished  character  or  eceuc,  made  her  very  unwilling 
to  defer  her  writing ;  but  this  was  her  rule.  A  drive 
in  the  afternoon,  in  later  years,  was  a  pleasant  re- 
laxation :  in  early  life  elie  rocle  with  her  father, 
but  natural  timidity  about  horses  made  her  a  poor 
horsewoman.  The  rest  of  the  day  was  passed  much 
as  other  ladies  pass  their  time.  She  dined,  took  tea 
with  the  family,  and  passed  the  evening  in  conversa- 
tion, or  listening  to  reading.  In  this  way  she  passed 
her  time,  when  it  was  unbroken  by  visits.  She 
worked  80  systematically  and  regularly  many  hours 
of  the  day  when  at  home,  that  she  could  easily 
spare  the  necessaiy  time  for  visits,  and  the  com- 
plete change  they  made. 

Miss  Edgeworth,  while  at  Trim,  in  her  eighty- 
third  year,  not  long  before  her  death,  wrote  by 
dictation  some  reminiscences.    She  said, — 

*'  I  recollect  a  number  of  literary  projects,  if  I  may  so 
call  tbem,  or  aper^us  at  things  which  I  might  have  writ- 
ten if  I  had  had  time  or  capacity  so  to  do.  The  word 
apergu  my  father  used  to  object  to.  '  Let  us  have  none 
of  your  aper^ua,  Maria :  either  follow  a  thing  oat  clearly 
to  a  coDclusion,  or  do  not  begin  it ;  b^n  nothing  witbont 
finishing  it." 

She  followed  this  advice,  she  says,  but  notes  down 
some  of  the  many  temptations  she  had  to  neglect  it ; 
among  them  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  "  Vulgar  Errors." 

"It  might  be  useful  [she  says]  and  entertaining  to 
look  over  this  book,  and  mark  That  eiton  yet  renuun 
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that  deserve  to  be  called  vulgar,  and  what  have  been 
established  as  truths ;  also  to  examine  whence  tlie  errors, 
sopposed  to  be  such,  arose ;  and  to  ^  bring  forward  *  to 
posterity  '  arrears  outstanding.' 

**  To  take  a  larger  scope  in  the  same  range,  it  might  be 
well  to  look  at  Bacon's  'Pyramid  of  Knowledge,'  and 
note  what  progress  has  been  made  imder  each  division, 
and  what  new  divisions,  or  headings,  have  been  made  in 
oonaequenee  of  new  openings  and  new  discoveries." 

Also  take 

^'  The  history  of  the  imagination  as  well  as  science. 

**In  looking  at  Bacon's  'Pyramid  of  Knowledge,'  the 
task  of  examining  and  reporting  on  each  division  appears 
too  vast  for  any  mind  but  the  mind  of  him  who  first 
sketched  that  '  Pyramid  ; '  but  even  the  commencing  such 
an  undertaking  may  be  useful  as  encouraging  other  minds 
to  assist.  The  slightest  light  thrown,  making  the  dark- 
ness visible,  points  out  at  least  where  we  may  attempt  to 
penetrate  to  dispel  that  obscurity." 

Does  not  know  of  any  advance  to  note  in  meta- 
physics, except 

"The  doctrine  of  association,  originally  noticed  by 
Aristotle,  may  be  termed  new  in  the  more  extended  sig- 
nification in  which  it  has  been  used  by  Hartley,  Priestly, 
Hume ;  but  how  far  it  has  been  usefully  applied  to  educa- 
tion remains  to  be  shown.  Upon  its  revival,  this  prin- 
ciple seems  to  have  been  much  over-valued,  and,  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott  humorously  ob8er^'ed,  to  have  been  used  as 
*a  sort  of  metaphysical  pick-lock.'  It  seems  to  have 
been  forgotten,  in  the  zeal  for  the  i^ower  of  association, 
that  tha:e  must  be  something  to  associate  with,  some 
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original  capacity  of  feeling  or  pleasure,  probably  different 
in  different  minds. 

^^  Look  over  Bentham  to  consider  whether  any  advance 
has  been  made  by  him  since  Hume,  respecting  the  princi- 
ple of  utility,  as  applied  either  to  morals  or  legislation. 
There  is  a  slight  '  Review '  on  this  subject,  written  by 
myself,  which  may  be  worth  looking  at;  as  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  approved  of  it  as  being,  at  the  time  it  was  writ- 
ten, the  most  concise  statement  he  had  seen  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  utility,  as  applied  to  crimes  and  punishments. 
Of  Dumont's  Bentham  '  Sur  les  R^comi)enses,'  many  new 
ideas  have  been  stolen  unacknowledged  from  it  by  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  and  others,  and  plated  out  for  their 
own  purposes. 

"With  roGjard  to  the  whole  system,  founded  on  the 
principle  of  utility,  it  should  he  obseryed  tliut  it  is  more 
a  question  of  words  than  has  hitherto  m  the  discussion 
been  obseryed,  eyen  by  philosophers.  If  each  party 
were  to  define  intelligibly  and  exactly  what  they  mean 
by  the  word  'utility,'  the  dispute  must  come  to  an  end. 
Hitherto  the  enemies,  as  they  call  themselyes,  of  the 
principle,  disregarding  deriyation,  assume  that  the  word 
'  utility  '  can  be  used  only  in  a  restricted  sense  ;  as  we  say 
a  chair  is  useful  to  sit  upon,  not  considcrhig  what  may  l>e 
useful  to  human  happiness  in  general,  or  in  giying  pleas- 
ure, independently  of  doing  senice.  In  this  view  of  the 
subject,  the  beautiful,  and  all  that  relates  to  taste,  they 
distinguish  from  the  useful ;  and  they  have  fair  play  for 
ridicule  well  exemplified  in  Mme.  de  StaeFs  raillery 
ao:ainst  Dumont,  and  the  system  of  utility  in  her  *  C'ou- 
siderations.'  where  she  asks  the  philosopher  whether 
beautiful  landscapes,  etc.,  are  useful.  The  defenilers  of 
the  principle  of  utility  have  not  yet  suttieiently  pointed  out 
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its  exact  definition.  Dumont  employs  the  word  '  utility ' 
as  every  thing  which  is  conducive  to  human  happiness  or 
human  pleasure ;  referring  to  his  list  enumerating  such 
pleasures,  temporal  pleasures,  both  of  the  senses  and  the 
intellect,  it  seems  he  would  also  include  religious  happi- 
ness, or  the  hope  of  happiness  in  a  future  state,  as  being 
conducive  to  our  happiness  at  present.  This  he  does  not 
distinctly  state,  but  infers  it ;  as  in  his  system  there  is, 
he  declares,  nothing  contraiy  to  religion,  only  contrary 
to  persecution,  which,  producing  evil,  comes  under  the 
head  of  pains." 

Miss  Edgeworth  was  interested  in  political  econo- 
my, and  in  this  same  paper  of  notes  she  said  she 
questioned  how  the  present  state  of  Ireland  was 
affected  by  the  potato. 

"  I  recollect  that  in  Berkeley's  '  Querist '  there  is  this 
inquiry :  *  Whether  potatoes  have  been  a  blessing  or  an 
evil  to  Ireland?'  and,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect,  another 
of  his  queries  is,  '  What  would  be  the  cousequcnce  to 
Ireland  if  |X)tatoes  ceased  to  be  the  national  foo<l  ?  * 

*'  I  have  some  excellent  letters  of  my  dear  deceased 
friend  Mr.  Ricardo,  which  bear  upon  this  su1)ject,  and 
which  state  what  ought  to  be  the  desideratum  for  the 
food  of  a  nation  :  such  as,  storability ;  not  to  l>e  the  low- 
est price,  that  somethiug  may  be  had  to  fall  back  upon 
in  case  of  Qro\ys  failing ;  food  that  requires  industry,  not 
to  be  scratched  out  of  the  eailh  like  pignuts." 

She  compares  Scott's  and  Johnson's  Lives,  one  of 
the  novelists,  the  second  of  the  poets,  "curious  to 
mark  the  difference  between  ciiticism  by  one  himself 
an  artist  in  one  particular  line  of  fiction,  and  one 
only  eminent  in  general  iiteratuic,  but  not  possess- 
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[Note-book,  1780.] 

^^McOttUoch^  Western  Ides,  — On  the  mountains  —  de- 
grees of  cold  —  whiskey  in  cup  mized  with  hailstones  — 
qaicksilver  sank  into  the  bulb. 

^^  For  Harry  and  Lucy.  —  Boy  going  under  archway, 
saw  horae  could  go  but  not  self;  caught  hold  of  bar 
above,  and  clung. 

**5tar,  December,  WW.— Trial  of  Tailor  and  Sim- 
cox.  Coachman  would  sleep  on  box ;  gentleman  snatched 
plate  from  coach;  at  trial  coachy  turning  the  tables  on 
him  for  stealing  plate ;  taken  to  Giltspur-street  Compter ; 
damages  one  shilling." 

Entries  were  made  just  as  she  found  things  to 
interest  her  iii  a  miscellaneous  way ;  and  '*  by  some 
process  of  memory,"  as  she  says,  she  knew  long  after 
where  to  find  them. 

It  is  di£Bcult,  in  leaving  the  subject  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  method  of  work,  and  her  deference  to  her 
father's  advice  and  counsel  in  the  construction  of 
her  novels  and  tales,  to  let  the  opportunity  pass  for 
a  consideration  of  his  influence  over  lier  nund. 
Tliere  is  no  more  extraordinary  case  on  record,  of 
the  subjection  of  one  mind  to  another,  than  this. 
An  original  genius  of  the  highest  order  is  seen 
pressed  into  the  service  of  a  clever,  ingenious,  but 
self-siitisfied  and  restless  intellect ;  and  it  is  further 
burdened  with  sentiments  of  filial  devoticm  and 
respect. 

The  whole  influence  of  Mr.  Edgeworth  in  behalf 
of  method,  industry,  and  constant  application,  was 
gix)d,  but  what  would  have  been  the  career  of  his 
gifted  daughter^  unhampered  by  tlie   treailmill   in 
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which  the  eelf-asseitioij  and  domineering  criticism  of 
her  fiiLher  coudemned  h«r  to  work  ?  I'ity  and  con- 
jecture are  alike  wasted  in  regret  at  the  maimer  in 
wliich  Mr.  Edgeworth  made  her  write,  or  in  fancying 
whut  her  life  would  have  been  untrammelled  by  the 
menUl  foot-rule  which  he  applied  to  her  soaring 
genius  and  gay  imugination. 

The  natural  modesty  and  timid  disposition  of 
Maria  made  her  place  implicit  confidence  in  her 
father's  judgment.  Concentration  and  humor,  un- 
UBnal  in  a  woman's  work,  which  is  too  often  dlEFusive 
and  sentimental,  she  owed  largely  to  hia  early  supeiv 
viiiiuD  of  her  studies.  Humor  he  couTd  not  give, 
but  ho  had  enough  himself  to  foster  the  bias  of  his 
dsughtfr's  mind.  She  was  indebted  to  him  for  the 
remarkable  ftbility  to  concentrate  and  conserve  her 
mental  forces.  Masculine  and  feminine  qualities  o£ 
mind  were  thus  hers  in  an  unusual  degree. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  had  a  love  of  petty  detail :  he  car- 
ried into  literature  the  same  views  wliieh  made  him 
say  that  a  child  should  not  read  any  thing  it  could 
not  perfectly  comprehend.  He  had  not  considered 
sufficiently  the  saying  of  the  French  writer,  "  Le  se- 
cret d'ennuyer  est  celui  de  tout  dire." 

Miss  Edgeworth  was  a  devout  and  consistent 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  a  constant 
attendant  at  her  parish  church.  She  was  constantly 
attacked,  during  her  lifetime,  by  critics  who  asserted 
that  she  made  morality  her  highest  object.  Robert 
Hall,  after  greatly  praising  her  writings,  laments  that 
they  contain  no  allusions  to  religion;  saying,  "She 
docs  not  attack  religion,  or  inveigh  against  it,  but 
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makes  it  appear  unnecessary  by  exhibiting  perfect 
virtue  without  it." 

To  those  who  made  such  strictures,  the  question 
might  have  well  been  put :  What  is  perfect  virtue 
without  the  essence  of  religion  ?  how  can  a  person 
be  perfectly  virtuous  without  any  religious  belief?  I 
think  Miss  Edgeworth  meant  to  inculcate  the  highest 
sentiments  of  religion,  which  were  not  dependent 
upon  creed  or  dogma,  the  pure  essence  of  faith  in 
^things  imseen  and  spiritual;"  and  that,  as  she 
abstained  from  profaning  the  highest  human  love  by 
passionate  descriptions  of  lovers'  vows,  she  felt  that 
to  indicate  the  virtues  was  to  convey,  to  the  reader 
of  fine  intelligence,  practical  views  of  religion. 

She  was  intimate  with  many  Churchmen,  and  the 
bright  and  shining  lights  of  the  Church  paid  liomage 
to  her  genius  and  her  good  influence.  Archbishop 
Whately,  in  his  "Annotations  of  Bacon's  Essays," 
has  an  allusion  to  Miss  Edgeworth,  in  which  he 
makes  the  same  criticism  as  Robert  Hall,  and  enters 
at  length  into  the  want  of  artistic  excellence  this 
causes.  All  minds  have  their  limitations,  and  that 
of  Miss  Edgeworth  was  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
For  what  she  gave  the  literature  of  her  country  we 
mifit  be  grateful,  and  accept  the  books  she  gave  us — 
she  gave  us  of  her  best. 

If  ever  a  life  could  be  called  "a  prayer,"  that 
of  Miss  Edgeworth  was  such  in  its  aspiration  and  in- 
spiration. Her  earnest  desire  was  to  do  good,  to  be 
to  many  the  means  of  uplifting  and  cheering  suffer- 
ing humanity. 

Miss  Edgeworth  was  empliatically  a  representative 
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of  the  utilitarian  ideas  which  Bentham  recognized  as 
the  great  movement  of  the  last  century.  The  re- 
action from  the  old  mediseval  ideas  and  formulas  was 
a  violent  one,  and  the  natural  outgrowth  of  modem 
civilization  and  development.  As  the  incoming  tide 
washes  away  the  dSbris  left  by  the  former  waves,  the 
century  of  the  French  Revolution  saw  vast  changes 
in  action  and  thought.  Miss  Edgeworth  was  a  pro- 
gressive and  modem  thinker.  She  embodied  m 
her  novels  the  spirit  of  the  modern  movement, 
among  whose  leaders  she  may  be  named.  She  had 
a  positive  influence  on  society,  manners,  and  litera- 
ture. 

Macaulay  called  her  "the  second  woman  of  her 
age,"  counting  Mrae.  de  Stael  as  the  first ;  and  an- 
other writer  said  of  her  influence,  "  Miss  Edgeworth 
has  done  more  good,  both  to  the  higher  and  lower 
worid,  than  any  writer  since  the  days  of  Addison." 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  said  he  should  require  "  for 
Botany  Bay  a  code  from  Bentham,  and  '  Popular 
Tales '  from  Miss  Edefeworth."  In  "  Fors  Cla^'ic3:e^a  " 
for  May,  1876,  John  Ruskin,  after  some  excellent 
hints  on  dress  for  young  girls,  tells  his  readers,  if 
they  htiv?- neyer  seen  "Parent's  Assistant,"  to  ask 
tlieir  parents  to  buy  it  for  them ;  and  advises  all  to 
read  "  the  little  scene  between  Miss  Somers  and 
Simple  Susan,  in  the  draper's  shop."  In  American 
and  English  literature,  there  are  constant  allusions 
to  the  characters  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  tales  and 
novels.  She  has  left  the  indelible  impress  of  genius 
on  our  literature.  She  had  also  a  Continental 
reputation. 
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Her  respect  for  the  simple  and  daily  virtues  has 
often  been  remarked.  It  has  been  truly  said,  that 
great  virtues  are  easy  to  write  of,  but  to  make  the 
minor  qualities  interesting,  and  yet  show  marked 
power  in  handling  larger  themes,  is  unusual.  She 
said  in  "Helen,"  "Whoever  makes  truth  disagree- 
able commits  high  treason  against  virtue ;  '^  and  her 
writings  are  full  of  just  such  homely  truths,  at- 
tractively presented.  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  once  of 
her,  "Some  one  has  described  the  novels  of  Miss 
Edgeworth  as  a  sort  of  essence  of  common-sense ;  and 
the  definition  is  not  inappropriate." 

W.  S.  Landor,  in  the  "  Imaginary  Conversations  " 
of  the  dead  and  living,  pays  a  pleasant  compliment 
to  Miss  Edgeworth's  writings. 

Among  the  latest  sketches  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  life 
and  writings  (nothing  larger  has  yet  been  attempted) 
is  one  very  amusing  and  blundering  description  in 
"  Illiistrious  Irishwomen,"  by  E.  Owens  Blackburn. 
Miss  Kavanagh  has  a  brief  account  of  her ;  and  the 
latest  mentions  of  her  are  in  "  The  Literary  History 
of  England,"  by  Mrs.  Oliphant  (a  critical  sketch  of 
"Castle  Rackrent "),  and,  by  "The  Cornhill  Maga- 
zine" for  this  month,  which  has  a  pleasant  and 
sketchy  account,  from  the  pen  of  a  well-known  writer. 

The  reviews,  magazines,  and  papers  of  the  day  con- 
tained most  tender  and  affectionate  notices  of  Miss 
Edgeworth;  and  her  death  was  mourned  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  as  a  public  loss.  One  writer 
said  of  her,  "  No  man  or  woman  in  this  generation 
needs  to  be  told  of  the  surpassing  excellence  of  her 
various  writings;  and  then  entered  into  a  glowing 
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enlogiom  of  her  pulilic  nnd  private  virtues.  Sweet 
and  well-merited  words  of  praise  echoed  tram  Amer- 
ica.    One  notjce  said,  — 

"This  admirable  writer  has  long  enjoyed  a  repnbktua 
like  tbe  calm  unbiased  judgment  of  posteri^.  Sbe  UthI 
to  see  her  works  pass  from  the  regions  of  transient  pofw- 
loril^  to  that  of  permanent  fame." 

An  Irish  poetess,  in  announcing  to  a  friend  tite 
death  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  said,  — 

"  I  feel  it  difficult  to  express  niy  deep  regret  for  Miss 
Edgeworth's  sudden  and  totally  unexpected  death.  Ton 
cannot  well  imagine  the  chann  of  her  society,  or  tba 
attraction  of  bcr  manners  and  8U|>crior  sense.  She  was 
never  occupied  by  self.  One  was  sure  of  pleasing  her,  in 
whatever  way  they  essayed  the  trial:  she  would  laugh 
like  an  Irishwoman  in  exuberant  enjoyment  of  any  pleas- 
ant subject.  Her  warm-hearted  benevolence,  aided  by 
her  warm-hearted  love  of  country,  was  delightful." 

Old  age  is  rarely  seen  in  a  more  beantifiil  aspect 
than  in  Miss  Edgeworth's  life.  She  was  neither 
narrowed  nor  depressed  by  the  chilling  influences  of 
tbe  years  which  brought  with  them  the  loss  of  friends 
and  many  changes.  She  retained  to  the  last  her 
generous  heart,  her  clear  mental  vision ;  and  her 
serene  hope  in  humanity,  and  her  &ith  for  the 
future,  cheered  her  spirits  and  elevated  her  imagina- 
tion. 

The  life  of  this  gifted  woman  is  a  pleasant  study 
of  all  that  is  best  and  brightest  in  human  experience. 
She  was  amiable,  affectionate,  genuine,  and  brilliant. 
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Her  character  presents  a  rare  combination  of  excel- 
lent qualities;  and  it  is  easy  to  gather  from  the 
various  testimony  of  friends  and  contemporaries,  that 
the  woman  was  as  true  as  her  writings.  In  all  the 
zelations  of  life  she  was  respected  and  beloved. 
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The  Eastern  style  of  allegory  and  narrative,  of  which 
there  are  so  many  examples  in  the  ^^  Spectator'*  and 
"Adventurer,*'  was  once  a  favorite  with  the  public. 
There  was  too  much  of  it:  it  went  out  of  fashion,  and 
has  of  late  been  considered  as  suited  only  to  juvenile 
taste.  Perhaps,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  it  may  now  and 
then  be  again  permitted  in  periodical  publications.  There 
appears  something  of  Oriental  style  and  invention  in  the 
following  fiction,  which  was  intended  to  turn  popular 
attention  to  a  curious  problem  in  the  history  of  the  human 
mind,  —  a  problem  which  has  long  been  discussed,  but 
which  has  hitherto  been  unsolved,  by  metaphysicians,  — 
whether  different  people  feel  the  same  positive  degrees  of 
pain  or  pleasure  with  equal  intensity;  whether  all  men 
have  the  same  capacity  for  happiness  or  misery.  It 
seems  further  to  suggest  a  moral  idea,  —  that  many  were 
led  to  pursue  what  others  falsely  call  Pleasure,  merely 
from  their  want  of  power  of  comparing  and  reflecting  on 
their  own  feelings,  and  thus  of  deciding  for  themselves  in 
what  their  real  happiness  consists. 

^  Friendship's  Offering ;  or,  The  Annual  Bemembrance.  183S. 
lApton  Belfe,  13  ComhUl,  London. 
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*'  M        .her  was  a  merchant  of  considerable  opolenoe, 
id  of  establiahed  credit,  ia  tlie  city  of  Loudon.    The  Lab- 
d  of  circumsiiection  and  frugality,  which  are  inBeusibly 
"quired  in  the  pursuit  of  nealth.  had  neither  soured  hia 
mpcr,  Dor  coatrncted  liis  natural  benevolence ;   but  on 
;  contrary  he  found  himself,  as  he  advanced  in  yoare, 
■ily  in  the  possession  of  an  ample  fortune,  but  blessed 
I  mind  capable  of  enjoying  and  sharing  it  with  his 
fellow-creatures.     The  fame  of  his  liberality  drew  around 
m  numljers  who  were  in  want  of  bis  assistance ;  and 
a  diaccmment  in  distinguishing  those  who  were  proper 
ODjects  of  his  bounty  obtained  for  him  the  notice  and 
friendship  of  many  who  were  disinterested  admirers  of 
his  virtues.     Among  those  of  the  latter  description,  I  can 
remember  from  my  childhood  an  elderly  gentleman  who 
had  the  air  and  accent  of  a  foreigner ;  who,  after  having 
casually  met  and  conversed  with  my  father  in  seven! 
places  of  public  resort,  seemed  particularly  to  solicit  his 
acquaintance.     My  father  was  equally  anxious  of  culti- 
vating  his  society ;   and  by  degrees  a  friendship  aroee 
between  them,  which  continued  without  interruption  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  my  father's  life,  and  which,  after 
his  death,  seemed  to  devolve  upon   me,  his  only  son. 
Indeed,  I  had  ever  been  ambitious  of  ingratiating  myself 
with  this  person,  and  of  deserving  his  esteem;   for  I 
thought  that  he  possessed  a  singular  sagacity  in  judging 
and  deciding  upon  the  secret  motives  of  human  actions. 
I  was  but  a  very  young  boy  when  I  firet  saw  him,  but 
even  then  I  was  struck  with  his  appearance.     He  had  a 
remarkable  serenity  of  asi>ect,  and  a  genet^  expression 
of  benevolence  in  his  countenance,  but  an  eye  which 
guilt  could  not  withstand,  which  seemed  to  penetrate  with 
a  glance  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  human  heart 
Whenever  he  fixed  it  upon  me,  I  well  remember  the  awe 
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which  it  diffused  over  my  whole  frame,  —  an  awe  which 
even  the  consciousness  of  innocence  coald  not  dispel. 
What  his  thoughts  of  me  were  in  those  moments,  I  know 
not ;  but  the  reserve  of  his  manner  towards  me  was  grad- 
ually dissipated,  and  he  began  to  admit  and  to  encourage 
my  childish  conversation  and  familiarity.  He  had  been  a 
great  traveller,  and  had  acquired  an  amazing  fund  of 
knowledge,  which  he  perfectly  well  knew  how  to  dispense 
in  conversation  so  as  to  entertain  and  instruct.  When  I 
was  a  child  he  would  often  take  me  between  his  knees, 
and  tell  me  marvellous  stories,  such  as  were  fit  to  rouse 
my  curiosity,  and  fix  my  attention  ;  blending  at  the  same 
time  useful  knowledge  and  moral  truths  with  his  narra- 
tives, and  infusing,  as  it  were,  wholesome  nourishment 
with  delicacies  the  most  grateful  to  my  palate. 

**  As  I  grew  older,  he  instructed  me  in  the  sciences  in 
which  he  was  most  profoundly  versed.  Indeed,  at  times 
I  could  not  avoid  suspecting  that  his  knowledge  in  the 
mysteries  of  nature  was  even  greater  than  he  thought  it 
prudent  to  avow.  I  had  a  confused  idea  of  secrets 
equally  valuable  and  dangerous.  This  idea  increased  my 
reverence ;  but  I  never  ventured  to  hint  it  to  him,  lest  I 
might  by  an  idle  curiosity  offend  him,  or  lose  his  company 
and  friendship.  He  continued,  this  subject  excepted,  to 
treat  me  with  the  most  unreserved  confidence,  till  the  time 
of  my  father's  death,  when  I  looked  up  to  him  as  the 
only  friend  who  could  console  me  for  my  loss. 

^*  At  this  time,  when  my  heart  was  softened  with  grief 
and  disposed  to  sobtude,  he  took  me  with  him  to  a  retire- 
ment at  some  distance  from  the  metropolis.  It  was  a 
charming  spot,  rich  in  all  the  beauties  of  nature,  and 
highly  cultivated  by  art. 

''After  any  irreparable  misfortune  has  been  severely 
felt,  a  species  of  mental  calm  succeeds.    I  now  expen- 
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cnoed  a  kind  of  philosophic  melanpholy,  which,  thongfi 
somewhat  paiDfiil,  I  vas  fonil  of  cbensbing.  It  was  one 
of  those  thoughtful  niomcnts,  towards  the  dose  of  even- 
ing,  as  I  was  sittuig  alone  with  the  good  old  man,  my 
secoud  fatlioF)  he  addressed  me  with  UDcommon  scrious- 
oess,  urgiDg  me  to  tell  him  the  plans  which  1  had  formed 
for  my  futnre  life.  Strack  with  the  suddeouess  of  a 
qaestioD  upon  which  I  had  scarcely  deliberated,  I  hesi- 
tated to  reply.  '  I  have  not,'  said  I  after  some  recollec- 
tion, '  aa  yet  formed  any  determined  resolutioo  ;  probahly 
from  uot  being  impelled  to  it  hy  necessity.  You  know 
the  siiccfsa  of  my  father's  industry.  The  fniil^  of  it  be 
has  left  to  me ;  and  finding  myself  possessed  of  a  more 
thun  affluent  fortune,  a  fair  hereditary  name,  youth,  health, 
an  active  mind,  and  one  of  the  hcst  of  friends,  I  seem  to 
have  httle  care  in  life  Imt  to  enjoy  its  blessings."  —  ■  But 
how  securely  to  enjoy  those  blessings,'  said  my  instructor, 
*  is  the  question.  Yon  doubtless  wish  to  be  happy,  and 
believe  the  means  to  be  in  your  jmwer ;  bnt  recall  the 
scenes  which  we  have  observed  together  in  the  tnetropolis. 
How  many  are  there  in  possession  of  the  very  blessings 
which  you  boast  of,  and  who  are  yet  discontented  and 
miserable !  That  happiness  which  is  in  the  power  of  so 
many,  why  Is  it  not  enjoyed  ?  or,  rather,  in  what  docs  it 
consist?  Recollect,  and  tell  me  who  you  do  believe  to  be 
the  happiest  man  you  know?'  I  readily  replied,  'Of  all 
men  I  have  ever  seen,  you  appear  to  be  the  happiest,  and 
yet  I  cannot  precisely  tell  the  reason  why  I  think  so  :  yon 
are  not  young ;  you  do  not  possess  any  visible  means  of 
wealth  ;  your  way  of  life  precludes  you  from  all  the  grati- 
fications of  public  admiration :  and  yet  tlie  unalterable 
serenity  of  your  countenance,  and  tlic  cheerfulness  of 
your  manner,  convince  me  that  you  are  happy.  Perhaps 
it  Is  to  your  3ui>erior  knowledge  and  philosophy  that  yon 
owe  your  felicity.     The  confidence  which  yon  are  now 
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ahowing  me,  however,  encourages  me  to  speak  my  whole 
mind.  From  several  circumstances  which  have  occurred 
since  we  were  first  acquainted,  and  fram  some  accidental 
expressions  which  have  dropped  from  you  at  different 
times,  I  conceived  the  notion  that  you  were  master  of 
some  extraordinary  secret ;  but  I  have  hitherto  repressed 
my  curiosity  on  this  subject,  as  I  did  not  think  it  became 
me  to  penetrate  further  into  your  confidence  than  you 
condescended  to  admit  me.'  —  ^  You  have,'  said  he,  cast- 
ing npon  me  a  look  of  approbation,  '  fully  invited  my  con- 
fidence, and  it  shall  be  no  longer  withheld.  It  is  true,  I 
am  in  possession  of  an  extraordinary  secret,  —  a  secret 
I  deem  invaluable.  It  has  been  the  purchase  of  many 
years'  toll  and  experience,  the  reward  of  the  reflection 
and  the  studies  of  a  long  life.  I  am  a  native  of  Italy, 
and  my  life  has  been  spent  chicfiy  in  travelling  through 
different  countries.  There  is  no  pait  of  the  globe  which 
I  iiave  not  visited ;  having  uniformly  kept  one  object  in 
view,  to  which,  thank  Heaven !  I  have  at  last  attained. 
You  know,'  continued  he,  '  my  friendship  to  your  father, 
and  my  particular  attachment  to  you.  I  wish  to  give  you 
some  proof  of  my  regard,  before  Nature  calls  me  from 
you ;  and  I  think  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  leave  you  a 
gift  truly  worthy  of  your  acceptance.'  There  he  (mused. 
^^  He  drew  carefully  from  beneath  his  vestment  a  small 
tube,  of  a  substance  which  I  had  never  before  seen :  it 
enclosed  something  which  I  concluded  was  a  talisman. 
The  old  man  put  it  into  my  liands :  upon  a  nearer  view, 
it  appeared  to  me  nothing  more  than  a  small  iustnunent, 
constructed  like  one  of  our  common  thermometers,  and 
marked  into  a  gi*eat  number  of  divisions.  After  I  had 
examined  it  in  silence  for  some  time,  my  friend  took  it 
from  me,  an<l  placed  it  near  the  region  of  my  heart,  — 
when  instantly  a  fresh  phenomenon  appeaivd :  a  nuilti- 
tode  of  new  divisions  became  visible.     ^  There  are  many 
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more,'  eaid  my  fiieti'l,  ol>sor\-in»  my  nstoni^m(>iit :  '  tiMM 
ore  many  more  too  nice  to  be  iliaixrncd  by  the  una^iat^il 
^e  of  maa ;  but,  the  longer  and  more  attentively  yoa 
regortl  tbcni,  the  more  you  will  be  enabled  to  diaouYer."  — 
'  But  wbat  la  this  liquor?  '  said  I ;  '  or  ia  it  a  Ii<}iior  wbidi 
BeemB  to  move  up  aud  down  in  the  tube?  aud  what  are 
those  BQiall  characters  wbieh  I  perceive  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  instrument?'  —  'The  bright  charactuis 
which  you  sec  at  the  top  of  the  cryatal  are  Arabic*  aaid 
he,  'and  they  signify  perf»:t  felicity ;  the  degrees  whidi 
you  perceive  marked  upon  the  crystal  form  a  scale  rf 
happiness  deaceutling  from  perfect  felicity  to  JBiliffereace, 
which  ia  the  bound^y  between  pleasure  and  pain ;  and 
from  that  point  commence  the  dark  divisions  of  misery, 
whit'h  (■iHiliiiui?  dut'iifuiuff  in  tlicir  shade  as  they  descend, 
and  increaaing  in  dlatanoe  from  eadi  other,  till  tbey  tooA 
the  characters  at  the  bottom,  which  signify  t^e  final 
boumls  of  human  misery  and  de^air.  The  liquor  which 
yoa  see  contained  in  the  tube,'  continued  be,  '  is  eodued 
with  the  power  of  rising  and  falling  in  the  crystal,  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  pleasure  felt  by  the  person  who 
wears  it  at  any  given  period  of  his  existence.'  I  cast  my 
eye  down  the  tut>e  aa  he  held  it  in  his  hand.  '  Perfect 
felicity  and  despair,'  I  repeated,  and  sighed :  '  how  many 
of  my  fellow- creatures  are  doomed  to  feel  the  one,  how 
few  attain  the  other!'  —  'These  extreme  points,'  said 
the  good  old  man,  recalling  my  eyes  to  the  tube,  '  though 
apparently  so  far  distant  from  each  other,  are  equally 
dangerous.  It  will  seldom,  however,  be  found  actually 
at  these  extremes,  and  the  iotennediate  degrees  it  defines 
with  unerring  precision.'  —  'But,'  said  I,  *is  it  not 
enough  for  me  to  feel  pleasure,  to  be  coavioced  I  feel  it? 
and  will  not  a  little  reflection  ascertain  the  degree  with 
Buflieient  accuracy?'  —  'Perhaps  not,'  said  he,  smiling 
at  my  presumption :  '  perhaps  not  so  readily  as  you  inMr 
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ginet  The  want  of  precision  in  this  circomstance  is  one 
of  the  first  causes  of  the  mistakes  which  mankind  fall 
into  in  their  pursuits,  especially  the  young  and  enthusias- 
tic :  reflecting  little  on  the  past,  and  forming  great  expec- 
tations for  the  future,  they  seldom  rightly  value  their 
present  sensations  ;  guided  by  the  opinion  or  the  example 
of  others,  they  mistake  the  real  objects  of  happiness ; 
and  the  experiments  necessary  to  be  tried,  to  set  them 
right,  must  be  so  often  repeated  to  make  useful  impres- 
sions, that  life  itself  passes  away  before  they  are  con- 
vinced of  their  error,  or  before  the  conviction  has  been 
of  material  advantage  to  them.  Now,  such  is  the  nature 
of  this  little  instrument,  that,  if  you  wear  it  next  your 
heart,  it  will  invariably  preserve  its  efficacy  in  all  the 
situations  of  life,  —  in  the  most  tumultuous  assembly,  as 
well  as  in  the  most  tranquil  solitude ;  at  the  moment  when 
yoar  soul  is  the  most  agitated,  when  your  emotions  are 
the  most  complicated,  when  you  would  not  or  could  not 
enter  into  any  strict  scrutiny  of  your  own  heart,  this  little 
crystal  will  be  your  monitor.  Press  it  to  your  bosom,  and 
ask  yourself  this  question :  "  Wliat  degree  of  pleasure 
or  of  pain  do  I  now  feel?"  The  answer  you  will  find 
distinct  and  decided.  The  Ifquor  in  the  tube  will  instan- 
taneously point  it  out  upon  the  scale  of  happiness  or  mis- 
ery :  it  will  remain  stationary  until  you  unlock  the  chain 
from  around  your  neck,  in  your  hours  of  retirement. ' 

*'  Now  I  began  to  comprehend  the  true  use  and  value 
of  this  present;  and,  retracting  my  hasty  judgment,  I 
expressed,  in  the  warmest  terms,  my  acknowledgment. 
*Take  it,  my  son,'  said  he,  putting  it  into  my  hands. 
'May  you,  in  the  course  of  your  life,  experience  its 
utility  as  much  as  I  have  done ;  may  it  facilitate  your 
improvement  in  virtue  and  wisdom,  the  only  genuine 
sources  of  happiness.  My  life  must  now  Ik?  near  its 
dose ;  my  habits  are  fixed,  and  I  have  no  further  occa- 
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BioD  for  this  monitor :  yet  it  has  been  so  long  my  ronRtaot 
cotnpaniou,  thiil  I  cnn  scarcvly  poit  tvitb  il,  tveu  to  you, 
without  reluftance.  Promise  me,  however,'  atldcKl  he, 
'to  send  me  frettuent  and  aceumtc  accounts  of  tlie  ex- 
perimeutK  you  try  with  il :  they  will  be  mi  amuaemeul  lo 
me  ID  my  retirement.' 

'■I  rewlily  made  my  friend  the  promise  wbit-h  lie 
required ;  aud,  having  again  thanked  him  fur  bia  preseut, 
I  eagerly  cin8|>ed  thu  golden  chain  arountl  my  neck,  and 
resolved  to  begin,  as  Boon  as  possible,  a  series  of  obser- 
vations. It  luippeued,  honever,  that,  the  evening  on 
which  I  had  intended  to  commence  these,  I  was  visited 
by  one  of  the  most  celebrated  metaphysicians  of  tliat 
day,  a  friend  of  my  father :  to  him  I  commnnicated  tiw 
secret  I  had  in  my  jioBscssioD,  aud  8howe<l  him  my  troAft- 
urea.  Envy  fl;iBhed  in  his  eyes;  ho  presaeil  my  thermom- 
eter to  his  heart.  Instantly  the  liquor  rose  almost  to  tbe 
poiot  of  perfect  felicity ;  then,  fiatterfaig,  alternated  be- 
tweeo  that  and  despair.  '  Could  I  but  possess  thia  instni- 
ment  for  one  month,'  cried  hei  'I  could  solve  problems 
the  most  interesting  to  metaphysicians,  and  I  oould  per- 
fect my  theory  of  tbe  human  miod.' 

"  Friendship,  philanthropy,  and,  to  own  tbe  truth,  scxne 
degree  of  curiosity  to  see  how  the  liquor  would  rise  in  the 
tube  if  I  should  comply  witJi  hb  desire,  decided  my  & 
*Your  wish  is  granted,'  said  I;  and  at  that  iiu 
liquor  rose  to  tJie  point  of  perftct  ^icity,  with  such  violence 
that  the  tube  broke  with  a  sudden  explosion ;  and  I,  and 
the  world,  and  tbe  metaphysicians  were  deprived  forever 
of  our  intended  experiments  on  the  Mental  Thermometer." 
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Broadhorsl.  Mids,  289. 
Brooke,  Mr.,  t». 
Groglie.  Mine.  de.  351.  3B2. 
Biougliam,  Lord,  216,  3S6. 
■■  Bronn,  Cajiabillly,"  323. 
Brown,  Dr.  Tliomos,  3^ 
Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  AS8. 
Bruges,  ISO. 
Brunei,  Mr.,  3SB. 
Buthan,  Lord.  202. 
Bumstead,  Mr.  Hones,  U3. 
Bunsen,  Bamn^ss,  157. 
Burnej,  Dr.  Charles,  277. 
Bume;,  Miss,  172,    (See   D'Ai- 

blay.) 
Bnmey,  Mr.,  3TT. 
Burke.  Edmund,  318, 376,  377. 
Bllshe,  Chief  Jus tico,  253. 
BiiasiEny.  3*9. 
Butlet,  Mrs.  Harriet  (Edgcwordi), 

331,  332,  393,  401,  415,  420^  431, 

424,  427,  445,  491. 
Buller.  Rev.  Mr.,  402,  40S,  IB!, 

503,522, 


Byron,  Lady.  272,  333,  506. 
CAFF.UtELLI,  Gen..  337. 


Ciunpan,  Mme.,  171, 183. 
Camel  to  nl,  164. 
Candolle,  M.  de,  316. 
Canmont,  Mme.  de,  341. 
Canning.  Mr..  101,  3BS. 
Canterbury,  Archbishop  of ,  H 
Camegy,  Miss,  316. 
Carr,  Miss,  333, 137,  451. 
Carr,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  273, 330, 
369,431. 
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Carrlngton,  Lord,  977,  283,  314, 

385,366. 
Carton,  253. 

Castle  Forbes,  83,  81, 210,  214. 
"Castle  Rackrent,"  77,  78,  140, 

1^  143,  172,  228,  261,  375,  382, 

457-469,  494, 537. 
Cathcart,  Lord,  217. 
Chamben,  WilUam,  500, 511. 
Chamouni,  318. 
Chandler,  S80. 
Charlenaont,  Lord,  253. 
CbarleviUe,    Countess    of,    272, 

503. 
Chastellux,  Marquis  de,  168. 
Cheltenham,  304. 
Cheneir,  M.,  145. 
Chester,  6,  28. 
Chesterfield,  Lord,  26, 180. 
Chorley,  H.  F.,  215, 463. 
Cirencester,  368. 
Clarendon,    Lady    Cecilia,    618, 

519. 
Clifford,  Mis.,  280. 
Clifton,  92,  93,  97,  155,  304,  362, 

368. 
Cockbom,  Lord,  196. 
Collon,  15,  105,  106,  141,  202,  214, 

813,  314. 
"  Comic  Dramas,"  309. 
Coleridge,  8.  T.,  607. 
Condorcet,  168. 
Connemara,  258,  451. 
Conolly,  Lady  Louisa,  253, 290. 
Constable,  Mr.,  306,  404. 
Constant,  Benjamin,  339. 
Cook,  Capt.,  72. 
Coppct,  347,  351. 
"  Corinne,"  227. 
Cork,  260. 

"  Cornwall,  Barry,"  463. 
Corpus  Cbristi  College,  20. 
Corry,  Mr.,  264. 
Cowpcr,  87. 
Craigcrook,  304. 


Crampton,   Sir  Philip,  253,  254» 

298,  408,  411,  428,  508. 
Cranallagh,  CaHtle  of,  3. 
Craven,  Clarissa,  25G. 
Crewe,  Lady,  84,  271. 
Crillon,  Due  de,  172. 
Croker,  Wilson,  253,  356. 
Croydon,  493. 
CuUum,  Sir  Hugh,  3, 4. 
Cuvier,  335. 

DaER,  Lord  Basil,  137. 
Dalgouski,  Princess,  179. 
Daufi^n  Castle,  522. 
D'Angoulerac,  Duchcsso,  341. 
D'Arblay,  Mme.,  277,  285,  330. 
Darwin,  Dr.  Erasmus,  28,  ai,  32, 

46,  62,  88,  93,  96,  99,  109,  153, 

154,  306,  439,  491. 
Darwin,  Mrs.,  32,  34, 156. 
Davis,  Mrs.,  65,  72. 
Davy,  Sir  Humphry,  138, 139, 218, 

255,  258,  262,  272,  278,  303,  375, 

399,  426. 
Day,  Thomas,  38,  41,  45,  54,  57, 

02,  71,  74,  82,  80-88,  96, 97,  138, 

280,  316,  323,  325,  328. 
Deanc,  Mr.,  19. 
Degcrando,  M.,  171. 
Deepdeno,  330,  368,  378. 
Dc£fand,  Mmo.  du,  247. 
Delany,  Mrs.,  13, 14. 
Delcsscrt,  M.,  1G2, 181,  335,  359. 
Delcssert,  Mme.,  162,   167,   181, 

359. 
Delcsscrt,  Francois,  1G2. 
Dcnman,  Lord,  137. 
Derby,  268. 

D'Escnrs,  Duchcsse,  338. 
Devonshire,  Duke  of,  26. 
Dcwcs,  Mrs.,  13, 14. 
Dickens,  503. 
Dicstcrweg,  131. 
D'Israeli,  Mr.,  355. 
**  Dog  Trjisty,"  90. 
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D*OBmonila,  MaT<]iiiB,  MS. 

Edgewonb,  lUchard  LoveII,  am- 

D'Ondilot,  Maio.,Hi9. 

Dmiglas.  Mlos,  138. 

Remored     to    Corpos    CItriatI 

Doylo.  Dr-,  005. 

Coileiw,  Oiford. ». 

Drogheda  school,  10. 

Vialla  bin  parcnta  at  Bath,  S. 

DcomBnO,  213. 

Marries  Miss  Ekra,  3i. 

Dublin.  3.  4.  6,  41,  I3B,  353,  268, 

Takes  his  wife  to  Ireland.  77. 

291,298,303,334,493. 

Returns  to  England,  28. 

TiBito  Lichfield.  31,  ct  teq. 

213. 

Pint  introduction  lo  Dr.  Du- 

Dublin  tTDlTeralt?  Magazine,  4&'i. 

via.  .TO. 

DnUley.  Lord.    (Bm  Ward   and 

Description  of  Hr.  Bdgowarth 

Dudlej.) 

hy  Anna  Seward,  37. 

Dumont,  M..   73,   182,   163,  165, 

Makes  afquoiutance  with  Hr. 

157,  337,  315,  316,  320,  340,  318. 

Thomna  Da;  and  others,  38, 

363,  3M,  3S8.  371,  449.  480.  *71. 

39. 

630. 

Takes  Mr.  Day  lo  Ireland.  40. 

DttnmoTO,  Lftdy,  STa. 

Inberita  tlie  paternal  ectaica. 

Dunne,  HlotiMl,  SOB. 

41. 

"t- 

Early    Lesaona,"    144.   1T3, 

382,  381,  4U. 
Ede1cranlz,.M.,  174, 177,  303, 
Edgewortb,  Bdn-arrl.  2. 
Eilgenrorth,  Francis,  2. 
Edgeworth,  Francis,  5,  7,  9. 
Edge«,-«nh,  Capl.  John.  3, 0. 
Edgewortb,  John,  E. 
Edgeworch,  Lady,  S,  7. 
Edgewortb,  Mr.  Richard,  41. 
Edgeworth,  Mrs.,  SS. 
Edgeworth,   Mlsa    Margaret,  40. 

(Sea  Ruxton.) 
Edgeworth,  Richard  LovoU,— 


Born  at  Bath,  11. 

Soot  to  Dr.  Lydlat's  school 
Warwick,  ioEnglaud,  13. 

Spends  ChriBtmea  bolidayB 
WelBbonmp,  13. 

Returns  to  Ireland  ;  Drogbcda 
school,  15. 

Mock  [narriiyje.  18. 

Bouira  Dublin  UnlTeiBlty,  30. 


Honora  Snej-d.  12, 
Visits    LichQeld.   and    la   the 

bearer  ol  a  pnigiosal  of  mar- 
riage to  Miss  HoDora  Sneyd 

from  ill.  Day,  16. 
Visits  France  with  Mr.  Day  and 

young  Richard,  50, 
BeaaoBB   tor  decidlaff  to  edn- 

catc  his  son  according  to  Iha 

gyitem  of  Rousseau.  SO,  G2. 
Bla  -Kvlle  Joins  him  for  a  short 

time,  B2. 
Hears    ol  the   death   of   Mrs. 

Edgcnorth,    and   retums  to 

Bngland.  S3, 
Marries   Miss  Hodoia  Soeyd, 

34. 
Takes  his  family  to  Ireland,  SG. 
lienimB  to  England,  57. 
Visits  Ireland,  and  retnniB  to 

LicbHeld.no. 
Writes  the  first  part  of  "  Hany 

and  Lucy,"  ti3. 
Writes  lo  Alaria  of  the  death  at 

Mrs.  UonoRt  Ed^woTth,  OL 
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Bdgeworth,  Richard  Loyell,  con- 

tinned. 
His    influence    over    Maria's 

mind,  67. 
Married    to    Miss    Elizabeth 

Sneyd,  70,  71. 
Makes  steeple-clock  at  Brere- 

ton,  74. 
Goes  to  Ireland  to  live,  75. 
Begins  improvements  at  Sdge- 

worthstown,  78. 
Death  of  his  friend  Mr.  Day,  86. 
Writes  Mrs.  Day  of  the  fatal 

iUnefie  of  his  daughter  Hono- 

ra,  88. 
Goes   to   England   with  Mrs. 

Edgeworth,  90. 
Sends  for  Maria  to  Join  him  at 

Clifton  with  the  children,  92. 
Meets  old  friends,  93,  96. 
Visits  Dr.  Darwin,  95. 
Betoms  to  Ireland  on  aocoont 

of  disturbances  there,  98. 
Offers  his  system  of  telegraph- 
ing to  the  government,  99. 
BCrs.  Elizabeth  Edgeworth  dies, 

103, 104. 
Attachment  for  Miss  Beaufort, 

106. 
Marries  Miss  Beaufort,  109. 
Raises  a  corps  of  infantry,  112. 
Moves  his  family  to  Longford, 

116. 
They  return  in  safety  to  Edgo- 

worthstown,  125. 
Is  elected  to  Parliament,  and 

\i8its  Dublin  with  his  wife. 

They  go  to  England,  accom- 
panied by  Maria,  135. 
M.  Pictet,  description  of  a  visit 

to  Edgewortbstown,  145, 153. 
Sets  out  for  England  with  Mrs. 

Eklgeworth,   Maria,  etc.,  on 

their  way  to  the  Continent, 

155. 


Edgeworth,  Richard  Lovell,  oofi> 
tinned. 

Visits  Mrs.  Darwin  and  others, 
156, 157. 

Buys  in  London  a  large  com- 
fortable travelling  carriage 
for  their  Continental  Journey, 
159. 

Takes  lodgings  in  Rue  de  Lille, 
Paris,  161. 

Ordered  to  quit  Paris  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  180. 

Returns  to  Paris,  182. 

Visit  to  Madame  de  Ctonlis,  183, 
190. 

Leaves  Paris,  and  goes  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  they  spend  some 
weeks  in  the  society  of  litera- 
ry, cultivated,  and  scientific 
people,  192,  201. 

Returns  to  Edgewortbstown, 
203. 

Visits  London,  210. 

Letter  to  Lady  Morgan,  216. 

Death  of  his  daughter  Char- 
lotte, 219. 

Dedication  of  '*  Professional 
Education  "  to  Earl  Spencer, 
225. 

Has  an  inflammation  of  the 
eyes,  229. 

Letter  to  Mrs.  Inchbald,  239. 

Attack  of  *'  The  Edinburgh  Re- 
view "  on  "  Professional  Edu- 
cation," 246. 

Suggests  Maria's  writing  a  pre- 
face for  Mrs.  Leadbeater,  248. 

Letter  to  publishers,  252. 

A  visit  to  Kilkenny.  253, 254. 

He  visits  Dublin,  255. 

Builds  spire  to  Edgewortbs- 
town church,  2B6, 260. 

Visited  by  Mr.  Hall,  260,  262. 

He  visits  England,  267,  et  teg. 

Beceivea  much  attention,  37L 


WfpiiTOrth,  Giohard  Lovell,  eon- 

tinufd. 
MockiDtosh's  Bcconnt  ol  him. 

BTIi. 
Byron's  cIcscriptioD  ol  liim,  278, 


Edgnworth,  Maria,  /^alliaird. 
Bcr  [allier's  soooad  tDairla^. 

56. 
Goes   U>  Iretantl  lor  the  Qnl 


lUaesa.  SI. 

A  vinitLaDablEn.age. 

Continual  111  health,  3m,  *W. 

Publishes  "  Readings  on  Poet- 
ry," 300. 

A  ilrlve  to  Pakcnhnm  Hall,  306. 

His  aharo  In  "  Onuoncl,"  308. 

Remarks  to  Lady  Romill;,  311. 

Ftefacca  to  "  HarrlnglOD  "  and 
"  Ormond,"  311. 

His  death,  311. 

His  epitarh  by  Uioself,  313. 


His 


■,  3H,  3 


time,  56. 
Three  jean  there,  57. 
Sent   to   boarding  -  scbool    si 

Derby.  61. 
B«collectioD    of   Hn.   Honon 

Edeewortb,  61. 
Writes  htr  first  little  story,  6S. 
Removed  to  London  school,  6S. 
l*roQciency    in     ItalioD     and 

French,  66. 
Entertains   hci  scbool-tellowi 

by  Btoties.  66. 
Leama  to  study  ctmrocler,  67. 
Third  marriage  of  Mi.   Ed^e- 

worth,  73. 
Haria  lias  trouble  with  her  eyes. 

Spends  bolldafs  at  Mr.  Day's 


Remarks  by  "  The   Qnarterly 

Review,"  3Ki-3BT. 
Remarks  by  "  The  Edinburgh 

Rei-iew,"  359. 
His  inscription  on  Maria's  desk, 

536,  5'^. 
Hl9  influence  on  Maria,  533, 631. 
Kd)cewortb,  Maria, — 
No  lite  ol  ber  boa  yet  appeared, 

1. 
Irish  only  in  her  sympathies,  2. 
Her  father's  Influence.  2. 
Her  memoir  of  her  father,  2. 
Her  ancestors,  2,  *r  teg. 
Her  father's  scientifio  tastes 

Huencoher,  12. 
"  The  Quarterly  Re%-iow  " 

tlce  affecca  her,  18. 
Birth  of  Maria,  30. 
Early  years,  30. 
Life  at  Black  Boarton,  G2. 
Hoi  uiotbiw's  duatli,  90. 


Studiea  the  people,  77, 78. 
Houic-life,  TS-!*. 
Keejw  ber  father's 


I.  BO, 


81. 

Begins  to  translate  "AdUe  et 
Thfodore,"  81,  83. 

Writes  much,  82. 

Very  quiet  In  early  Ule,  and  to- 
served,  82. 

Family  friends,  83,  M. 

Meets  Lady  Moira,  Hi,  ftS. 

Maiia  speaks  of  Mr.  Day,  87. 

Left  in  charge  of  the  family  and 
place,  90, 
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BdgewQfrtii,  Maria,  coniimted. 

Ifanner  of  writing,  90, 91. 

A  Tisit  to  England,  93-98. 

At  work  on  the  **  Freeman  Fam- 
Uy,"  98. 

"  Letters  for  Literary  Ladies  ** 
in  process,  99. 

"Practical  Education"  on  the 
stocks,  99,  et  9eq. 

"  Letters  for  Literary  Ladies  ** 
appear,  101. 

"Parent's     Assistant"     pub- 
lished, 102. 

'*  Moral  Tales  "  in  hand,  103. 

Death  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Edge- 
worth,  103. 

Mr.  Edgeworth's  fourth  mar- 
riage, 105-109. 

Maria  at  work,  110. 

Internal  dissensions  and  alarm, 
111,  et  aeq,,  127. 

"Whim    for    Whim"    acted, 
128. 

•*  Practical    Education "    pub- 
lished, 128. 

Account  of  "  Practical  Educa- 
tion," 128,  et  8eq.,  134. 

A  visit  to  England,  135. 

'•  Forgive  and  Forget,"  i;». 

Friends  in  England,  135-140. 

London,  139. 

"Castle  Backrent"  published, 
140. 

"  Belinda  "  published,  141. 

Anecdote,  141,  142. 

Second  edition  of  "  Castle  Back- 
rent,"  143. 

"  Essay  on  Irish  Bulls,"  144. 

Visit   of    Pictet,    144,   et   teq,, 
152. 

The  visit  to  France,  153,  et  »eq., 
192. 

A  visit  to  Miss  Watts,  157-109. 

B4>lgium.  159,  IGO. 

Paris,  lGl-192. 


Bdgeworth,  Maria,  continued. 
Many  frionds  mw\i%  \iS\-\\fi. 
An  offer,  174-177. 
Be  turn  to  England,  192. 
Edinburgh,  19:(-202. 
Maria  makes  many  friends,  100, 

197, 201. 
Betum  to  Ireland,  202. 
Maria  at   work  on  "  I'uiHilar 

Tales,"  203. 
"Griselda"  wrltt<m,  203. 
Letters  to  Mrs.  JiurUuld,  204- 

207. 
A  visit  to  Bla^ik  Cniiilit,  tlTM. 
Sleeves  sent  to  Mni.  HtuwMft', 

209. 
VisiU  to  fri<'ml«,  210. 
A  letter  to  Hr«.  llurlmuld,  'JU, 

213. 
"  L<;onon4,"  2H. 
Visits  to  vttriouN  Irluli  MmitlM, 

214. 
Anecdote  of  thn  lliikii  (if  Wul* 

lingt<in.217. 
A  viffit  to  (^(Niliirn,  'Jltl. 
Maria's  gunl<*ii  iMiUrniid,  2'J(I. 
I^!tt4*r  iilioiit  "  Pinriiiiiiliiiml  tCil- 

uittttioii,"  22U,  22.1. 
Miirifi  tvwaU  "  ('<iiliiiiii,"  227. 
**  ProfiwMluiial  KtliiuMMiiii,"  22tl. 
Maria   tiiilslios  "  ICuiiul,"  U2ti, 

230. 
At  work  on  "  VivUn."  2:iO,  231. 
A  dlnnnr  at  Pakunlmiu  llall. 

23<),  %n. 
A  visit  to  niai!k  Ciwile,  230, 
"  Pttshlonablu     Tales  "     pulh 

llshiNl,  2:13. 
Maria's  rtMnlIng,  234, 
Visitom.  235. 
"Belinda"  askcMl  for  by  Mrs. 

Barbauld  for  her  collection, 

238. 
Maria  makes  visits  to  Senna, 

etc.,  238. 


I 


24.1. 
LctWT  Ui  Mra.  Barbauld,  343- 

245. 
CridcUm  of   new  book*,  K6, 

MT. 
Maria    edits     "Cottage    Dlo- 

IcvnifS."  248. 
Lottec  to  Mis.  BarlMMild,  2JS- 

AtUiad*  tbesCilcBU  at  EUken- 

ny.  26,1.  SM. 
A  visit  to  DubUD,  3&S. 
Mcota  several  eouDent  people, 

"  PaU«lu>gc  "  la  band,  3Dfl. 
■'  The  AbKentoe."  250,  357, 
Haria's  account  ol  tlie  iptre, 

Sift-aso. 
Mntla  described  by  Mr.  Hall, 

SlTf>~2G2. 
"  Absentee  "  finished,  303. 
Visits  at  Blark  Castle  and  Pak- 

CDham  Hall,  3rKi. 
L«tTcr  to  Mrs.  Incbbald,  263- 

aa. 
AnotbeT  latter  to  the  aime,  aot, 

366. 
Visit  to  Dublin,  2t». 
"  l>atroiiage  "  flnislied,  288. 
A  lislt  to  Englaiul,  »i7. 
"Wolrome  fit  London,  Slffl. 
Maria  finds  hetsell  famous,  370. 

271. 


Kdj^iTDrth.  Maria.  niHiinurd. 
MarlA'i    dciwrfi'ilcin     of    Mn 

Blildnns'a  reading.  2Si.  3SI. 
Lettrr  to  M».   Incbbald,  3», 

Maria  receives  Frencfa  transllr 

tioDS  or  ber  books.  285. 
"Patronage"  publlBbed.  28G. 
Lt>tt«r  to  Mrs.  Incbbald,  357- 

Via. 
A  visit  to  Dublin.  891. 
Maria's     pleasnre     at    Sootn 

Postscript   to   "  WaTBTley," 

801. 
Her   letter   lo   the   aiithor  of 

"  Waverley,"  2aj-2H7. 
Writes  Mn.  Barbanld,  299, 301~ 

306. 
Letter  from  Hiss  Mordeca),  SOB. 
A  vlalt  from  Mr.  Ward.  :us,  300. 
A  coinpliiucnt   from  Sc-»tt   in 

"  Harold     tho     Dauntless," 


379. 
Tbey  leave  London.  280. 
ViaiM  lo  (rlends.  3S0,  281. 
Return  lo  Ireland.  283. 
Maria   begins    ncn    series    of 

"Early  Lesaons,"  282. 
Bbe  lias  a  visit  from  Hiss  Ham- 

Uton,  382,  283. 


Begins  memoir  of  faer  father, 

314. 
A  visit  to  Bowood,  ,1111. 
Letter  from  Bowood,  ^10~3I9. 
Visits  to  the  Grove,  323. 
At  Joanna  Boillie's,  S». 
Larly  Spencer's,  .'J34. 
Bowood  again.  S3B. 
Byrkeley  Lodge,  327, 
Trtiotbam,  337. 
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Bdgeworth,  Maria,  eontinued. 
Smethwick,  337. 
Grore  HouBe,  328. 
London  invitations,  328. 
At  the  Dnchess  of  Welling- 
ton's, 329. 
Meets  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 

330. 
Visits  at  Deepdene,  330. 
Norbury  Park,  330. 
Hampstead,  330. 
Ireland  again,  331. 
"Popular    Tales"   translated, 

331. 
A  letter  from  Scott,  331,  332. 
A  visit  from  the  Carrs,  333. 
Ck)mpletlon    of    her    father's 

memoir,  334. 
A  visit  to  the  Continent,  334,  ct 

9eq, 
Change  observed   in   French 

society,  341-343. 
Geneva,  34G. 
Chamouni,  346. 
Renews  intimacy  with  Dumont, 

346. 
Coppet,  347. 
A  visit  to  Mme.  de  Montolien, 

349,350. 
Maligny  and  Coppet,  351,  352. 
Rosamond,  353. 
Pregny,  353. 
The  attack  by  "  The  Quarterly" 

on  Maria's  life  of  her  father, 

355-357. 
Return  to  Paris,  359. 
Sees  Mme.  de  la  Rochejaquo- 

lin,  359-361. 
England,  362. 
Bo  wood,  363. 
Home  again,  363. 
At  work  in   Edgoworthstown 

streets,  .T4. 
A  \i8it  to  England,  365. 
Vu)it6  at  SmcUiwick,  360. 


Edgeworth,  Maria,  continued. 
Wycombe  Abbey,  365. 
Meets  WUliam  Wilberforoe,  365, 

366. 
Gatcombe  Park.  967. 
Mr.  Ricardo,  367. 
Bowood,  368. 
Other  visits,  368. 
Hampstead,  369. 
Meets    Mrs.    Somervillo,   870, 

371. 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  871. 
Lord  Anglesey,  372. 
Newgate,  to  hear  Mrs.  Fry,  873, 

374. 
Almack's,  374,  375. 
Remarks  on  London  society, 

376,377. 
Hears  of  Miss  C.  Sneyd's  death, 

378. 
More  visits,  379. 
After  return  home  at  work  on 

"  Harry  and  Lucy,"  381. 
Remarks  on  "  Peveril,"  382. 
Visit     to     Scotland,    383,    et 

teq. 
Description  of  Scott,  387. 
Meeting  with  Sir  Walter,  888, 

389,  et  8cq. 
Sees  Edinburgh  under  his  au- 
spices, 392. 
Arrival  at  Abbotsford,  394. 
The  fortnight  there,  395,  396. 
Letter  to  Constable,  897. 
Home  again,  397. 
Home-life,  400. 
Visitors,  402. 
"The  Mental  Thermometer," 

402. 
Other  letters  to  him,  401-407. 
Comment  on  Mrs.  Barbaold'a 

character,  407. 
Letter  to  Constable,  408-410. 
Another   letter   to  him,   410, 

411. 


i  Bdgevorth,  Kaii^rontlnved. 
Visit   or   Sir  Walter   Seotl  1 
EilgotrortliBlown,  411,  <(  $tg.. 

Miss  Eilgewonb'!!  enjoftiieiit  o: 

TTieir  trip   to   EjUarney,  ilO- 


Ittauuks  on  Lady  Scotl  and  Sir 

Huuiphrjr  Davy,  426. 
Bl»ck  Caatle,  *r. 
Ai'iiiiftiDtance  nllli  CapLHoU, 

42H. 
£arly  vmlks  of  Miss  Sdgeworth, 

428. 
"  Garty  Owen,"  pitnled  in  18S9, 

439. 
A  logwy,  423. 
Firii  in  Itic  lionso.  42!>. 
C»pt.  Hall's  jonrnals  sont   to 

Marin.  430. 
Tril)uto  ot  Scott  in  liis  intro- 

dnctlun  to  tUo  Wavetley  Not- 

i;ls,4»).431. 
DistrcM  iB  Ireland,  432, 
A  visit  to  Eiielanil,  433. 
Mctitt  Talk-yranU  at  Lansdo  wna 

HousH.  4.13. 
tlocta  ouiDr  Meuds,  434-437. 
Bcturns  Lome,  437. 
Agaiu  at  woxk   on   "  Helen,' 

4K(,  440. 
Letter  to  Mrs.  Somerville,  440- 

Death    of    Sic    Waller    Scon 

grieres  Maria,  4C1. 
Bemarks,  443. 
At  work  on  "  Helen,"  m 
Publication  ot   "  Helen, 

41Q. 


CoiiiiuentB  on  31i.  Ticknor,  4'^, 

4T3. 
Letter   bi   Mr.   Penbodf,  tH- 

470. 
letter  lo  Mm.  Parrar,  4TG.  tTT. 
Visit   o{   Mis.    Farrar   at   ll« 

Eklsevonlis',  4i<>-4tO. 
Vlsltnl   by   Mr.   SpragiU'.  181- 


LettcTS  to  Dr.  Hackenzio,  4SS, 

489. 
A  visit  at  Trim,  438. 
Lotter  to  Mrs.  Ti.-knor,  430. 
A  visit  in  London,  4MI. 
A  meeting  with  Mrs.  Sigoumcj', 

402,493. 
Griel  o[  Maria  at  Tblra.  Mary 

Sneyd'a  death,  499. 
Beturns  lo  Ireland,  and  visitB 

Dublin  and  Trim.  493. 
Tlio  Uolltl'  visit  to  Maria,  496- 

A  severe  illness,  BOt. 
A  visit  lo  Trim,  ISOL 
Tlie  temperance  movement,  SOL 
Letter  lo  Mrs.  8.  C.  Hall,  SOS. 
A  visit  to  London.  S03. 
Meets  Sydney  Smith.  904. 
LoHur  to  Lttdy  Holland.  004. 
Aleels  many  old  fricDdK,  DUG. 
Returns  to   Irplnnd.  and  vlstra 

Trim,  where  elie  has  a  severe 

illness,  SOT. 
Visits  the  Obserratoi;  at  Ai- 

maj^.  SOS. 
Dedlcatioii  from  Levee,  SOB. 
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Edgeworth,  Maria,  continued. 
Tbe  distress  and  famine  in  Ire- 
land, 509. 
Writes  "  Orlandino,"  509,  511. 
Aaked  lor  prefaces  to  her  col- 
lected works,  511. 
Beply  to  same,  512, 513. 
Letter  to  W.  H.  Prescott,  514- 

517. 
Her  continued  pleasure  in  read- 
ing, 518. 
Grief  at  death  of  Mrs.  Wilson, 

519. 
Pleasure  on  reading  Macaulay 's 

note,  520. 
Letter  to  friend  after  a  danger- 
ous illness,  521. 
Address  to  Ireland,  521. 
Death,  522. 
Latter  years,  523. 
Love  of  home,  524, 525. 
Personal  appearance,  526, 526. 
Methodical  manner  of  work, 

606-528. 
Notes,  628, 632. 
Sketches,  532. 
Her  subjection  to  her  father, 

633,534. 
Religious  views,  636. 
Utilitarian  ideas,  536. 
Her  literary  position,  536. 
Notices  of  her,  637, 538. 
Estimate    of    character,    638, 
639. 
Edgeworth,  Mrs.,  26,  28,  81,  40, 

62,63. 
Edgeworth,  Mrs.  Honora,  66, 67, 

00, 64,  70, 78. 
Edgeworth,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  99, 

103, 104, 132. 
Edgeworth,  Mrs.  Frances  Ann, 
116,  138,  166,  237,  262,  279,  290, 
496,  522,  526. 
Edgeworth,  Anna.     (See   Bed- 
does.) 


Edgeworth,  Charlotte,  141,  163, 

155, 156,  219. 
Edgeworth,  C.  Sneyd,  102,  213, 
230,  243,  289,  290,  298,  304,  433, 
518. 
Edgeworth,  Emmeline,  156.   (See 

King.) 
Edgeworth,  Fanny,  137,  289,  331, 

334,  365,  368,  372, 430. 
Edgeworth,  Francis,  438,  509. 
Edgewortli,  Harriet.    (See  But- 
ler.) 
Edgeworth,  Henry,  192,  194,  196, 

199,209. 
Edgeworth,  Honora,  88, 89. 
Edgeworth,  Honora  (2d),  238, 247, 

314,466. 
Edgeworth,  William,  99,  222, 392, 

416,  422, 431. 
Edgeworth,  Lovell,  03,  99,  132, 

150,  191,  208,  229,  236,  304,  314, 

412,425. 
Edgeworth,  Michael  Pakenham, 

315,494. 
Edgeworth,  Lucy,  503. 
Edgeworth,  Richard,  60,  03, 101. 
Edgeworth,    Sophia,    383,    400, 

486. 
Edgeworth,  Abb^,  181,  182,  221, 

340,  341, 618. 
Edgeworth,  Biiss  Anna,  429. 
Edgeworthstown,  2,  27,  74,  78, 

80,  98,  102,  103,  106,  113,  116, 

126,  128,  141,  203,  265,  268,  397, 

426,  429,  466,  493,  600,  609,  519, 

624. 
Edinburgh,  163, 192, 201,  883. 
"  Edinbuigh  Review,"  227,  228, 

233,  246,  286,  868. 
Edinburgh,  University  of,  196. 
Edwards,  Mr.,  160. 
Edwards,  Bir.  Brian,  160. 
Egypt,  337. 
Elers,  Paul,  20, 29. 
Elers,  Capi.,  30. 
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Elcrs,  Mim   Anna  Maria.    (See 

Mn.  Eilgevrortb.) 
£ly,  Marquis  of,  S&3. 
■'  Emille  de  Coulaugee,"  S03, 331. 
EngUnd,  Xi&,  im.  3611,  U3. 
■■  Ennui,"  a03.  OB,  331. 30T. 
Erales,  Migg.  438. 
Beaex.  Lord,  IBO. 
Eustace,  Majra,  123,  ISl. 

Fanshawe,  Lady  Catherine. 

m,328. 
FBirj-mooDt,  6. 
FunhtUD,  214. 
Patrar,  Mm..  *Te.  480. 
"Fwihlonahle   Tafes,"   833,  3M, 

33G,  »S.  3ST. 
Fuakeriay,  388. 
FergDsoQ,  Adam,  199. 
Finirh,  Ellxa,  SS6. 
FlrmoDt.  AbM  de.    (See  AliM 

E,iac«-orth.) 
FltTgtnild,  Lady  Edwaid,  188. 
Fitz^caM,  Lord  Edward,  353. 
Fitzpauick,  2TB. 
Fletcher,  Mra.,  143,  38i-38e. 
Foley,  Admiral,  277. 
P3nlalnebleau,3.tT. 
Force,  Ducbwise  de  la,  338. 
"  Forgive  and  Forget,"  135. 
Forres.  393. 

Foster,  Chief  Bbfod,  19, 100. 
FoBtor,   John,  Speaker  of   Iriih 

Houae  of  Comiaoiu.  15. 141. 
Foster,     Wililam,     Bishop     of 

Clogher,  I.'^,  356. 
Fox,  Lady  Anne,  110. 
Fox,  Capt.  Barry,  400. 
Fox,  C.  J.,  IM,  377. 
Fox,  Francis,  18. 
Foi  Hall,  110. 
Foi,  Judge,  no. 
For,  Mr.,  113. 
PniDpe.  60,  62. 
"  Frank,"  K2,  369,  *4t 


"Freeman    Family"    ("Patron- 

aije  •■),!». 
Fro^bel.  IM. 
Frognel,  379. 
Fry.  Mr«.,  373,  mt. 
FuUeiton,  Lady  Georgiana,  GOT. 

GaltON'S       "HiweffltBT 

Geniua,"  11,33,39. 
Gardner,  Lord,  3*3. 
■'  Ganj  Owen,"  429.  j 

Gatcombe  Park,  Xt.  ' 

Oautler.  Mme.,  163,  tBL 
Gell,  Sir  William,  137. 
"  Oeneroaity,"  90, 
Genera.  144,  lU.  103,  16G,  IGT, 

U6,34T. 
Genlis,  Mme.  de,  81, 130,  leo,  19, 

19a 
Gibbon,  300. 
Glbta,  Sir  Vlckary.  1«. 
Gifford,  Mr.,  35S, 
Glasgow.  301.  383,  397. 
Goldsmitb,  Olirer,  13, 
Qranai-d,  Lady,  210. 
Granord,  Lord,  83,  SS,  100. 
Gianard,  111.  120. 
Grandison,  Lord,  2S3. 
Grant,  Mra.,  428. 
Grattan,  Henry,  253. 
Greeuongb,  Mr.,  218. 
Gregory,  Dr.,  l»t.  196,  480. 
Greoville,  Lady,  318. 
GrenvillQ,  Lord,  31S. 
Grenvllle,  Mr.,  318, 320; 
GrevUle,Mra.,84. 
•■GriMlda,"203. 
Gwatkin,  Mrs.,  436,  i3T. 

Hall,  Capt.  Baaii,  iss,  4% 

430. 
Hall,  Rev.  Robert,  483, 53J. 
Hull,  8.  C,  435,  Gig. 
Halt,  Mrs.  S.  C,  3W,  430, 121,  43% 

409,  900,  003,  911,  B19. 
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HaU'8  "  TraTek  in  Ireland,"  260- 

262. 
Hallam,  Mr.,  363. 
Hamilton,   Miss  Elizabeth,  196, 

231,  282,  283,  297. 
Hamilton,  Mr.,  402. 
Hampetead,   273,   330,   369,   379, 

434. 
Hampstead  Hall,  49L 
Hampstead  Heath,  324. 
Hare  Hatch,  29,  30,  38, 41. 
Harness,  Mr.,  272,  322,  377. 
"  Harrington,"  story  of,  306,  307, 

311,402. 
"  Harry  and  Lucy,"  282,  381, 426, 

444. 
Hartley,  529. 
Haygarth,  Mr.,  302. 
Hayley,  Mr.,  306. 
Hazlitt,  167,  355. 
Heberden,  Dr.,  62. 
"  Helen,"  312,  344,  376,  432,  439, 

444,  446,  451,  453,  463,  468. 
Hemans,  Mrs.,  298. 
Herschel,  Mr.,  428. 
Hoare,  Mrs.  Charles  (Miss  Bobii> 

son),  96,  97. 
Holland,  Sir  Henry,  235,  267,  372, 

377,  603.  520. 
Holland,  Lady,  504. 
Holte,  Lady.  71,  82. 
Holte,  Sir  Charles,  72. 
Hope,  Mrs.  (Lady  Deresford),  272, 

276,  329,  374,  378. 
Homer,  Francis,  Mr.,  273,  407. 
Howltt,  Mary,  601,  502. 
Hughes,  Rev.  Patrick,  12. 
Hnmboldt,  335. 
Hume,  529,  530. 
Hungerford,  Mr.,  20. 
Ilungerford,  Mrs.,  21,  22,  299. 
Hunt,  Leigh,  88,  485-487. 
Hunter,  Mrs.,  324. 
Hunter,  Mr.,  285,  353,  362, 402. 
Huntingdon,  Lady,  84. 


IlCHESTEB,  Sari  of,  164. 
Inchbald,  Mra.,  102,  236,  337,  239^ 

263,  266,  271,  274,  275,  286,  300^ 

311, 523. 
Inglis,  Sir  Robert,  197. 
Ireland,  2,  27,  81,  41,  66,  75,  97, 

98,    140,    256,    381,    381,    387, 

432. 
'*  Irish  Bulls,"  103, 261. 

Jacob,  Mr.,  355. 

Jacotot,  134. 

Jameson,  Mrs.,  452. 

Jeffrey,  Lord,  200,  318,  384,  801, 

407. 
Johnson,  Dr.,  224,  234,  376,  450, 

510,  531,  532. 
Johnson,  Joseph,   101,  102,  139, 

140,    154,    160,    203,    236,    244, 

328. 
Jones,  Sir  William,  825. 
Jones,  Lady,  325. 
Jordan,  Camille,  171. 

KaVANAGH,  Miss,  537. 
Keir,  Mr.,  38,  05,  97, 136. 
Kennedy,  Sir  Alexander,  22. 
Kildare,  248. 

Kildare,  Countess  of,  253. 
KUlala,  113. 
Killamey,  420,  422,  451. 
Kilkenny,  253,  254. 
King,    Mrs.    (Emmeline    Edge- 
worth),  208,  315,  367. 
King,  John,  155, 156,  280,  368. 
Kinneil  Castle,  383. 
Knowle,  437. 
Knutsford,  267. 
Kosciusko,  Oen.,  171. 

L'ABBAYE  aux  Bois,  335. 
La  Celle,  340. 
La  Harpe,  179. 

Lally-ToUendal,  Marquis,  172. 
LamarUne,  518. 
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Lnnib,  lAdy  Caraliee,  303, 300. 

I.aiDbotU  Palape.  S06. 

Lanilur.  W.  S.,  537. 

Limsdoniie,  3d  MarqoU  of  (Lord 
Honry  Petty),  liB,  269, 283,  316- 
318,  .123,  sett,  433,  ITI.aOS. 

Lansdowne,  Uuiy,  IGB,  3m,  273, 
3H3,  315,  316,  331,  332.  325,  S39, 

SIiS,  eo3. 
lAnsdomie    House,     iSO,     373, 

433. 
La  Place,  370. 

LatBcor,  52i. 

Latlfflere.  Mn.,  61,  63,  GS,  66. 
Latouchoa,  2B3. 
I^iisannti,  348. 
IdYoisiei:,  H.,  32T,  3B9. 
lATotaler,  Mme.    (See  Bntaford.) 
Lwtnence,  Sir  Thomas,  3T3. 
LaEnruH,  Hn.    (See  Mordecai.) 
"  lazy  I^wrence."  103. 
Lcadbcater,  Mn.  Maiy,  348,  261, 

S53. 
Le  Bretoii,  M.,  193. 
Le  BruD,  Mmc.  339. 
Lefaiiii,  Mrs.,  364,  325,  326. 
LclQsttr,  Duke  at,  263. 
]>lceater,  157. 
Lcnet,  M.,  160. 
•'  Leonora,"  211. 
LesKe,  401. 
"  Letters  tor  Literary  Ladies,"  82, 

99, 101. 
LBTer,  Charles  J.,  508. 
Lichfield,  31,  32,  36,  37,  43,  46,  64, 

327. 
Lichfield,  Bishop  of,  506. 
Lindsay,  Laily  CharlotM,  272. 
Linniean  Society,  30. 
Lisbon,  97. 
Lissard  (Castle),  6,  7. 
"  Little  Dog  Trusty,"  102. 
Locke,  Mr.  nnd  Mrs.,  330. 
Lockbart.  J.  G.,  200,  201,  3S3,  390, 

aae,  413, 443,  idiT. 


Ixndon,  30,  BO.  56,  368.  281,  4S1. 

437,  403,  498.  604.  506.  507. 
LondondeiTy,   Marquis    ot,   .174, 

375. 
London  "Qoarteriy  Keview,"l8, 

2^,  2S6,  399,  306,  355,  35S. 
Laagford,  111,  113,  114,  136,  495, 

490,600. 
LoD^ord  Casdc,  308. 
Looglord,  Lady,  19,  83. 
Longford,  Lord,  lit.  SS,  83,  SO,  138, 

220,  203,  an,  306,  329.  427. 

Lonis  xvm.,  n\. 

LoDis  Philippe,  433. 
Lovell,  Jane.  10. 
Lovell,  Sir  Salatblel,  10. 
LoTell,  Samoel,  10,  It. 
LdshiiiKlon,  Dr.,  368. 
Luttiell,  434. 
Lydiats,  Dr.,  13. 
Lygon,  La'iy  Georgina,  3W. 
Lyous,  52,  63,  364. 

MACAtTLAY,   Lord,    167,   236. 

209,  519,  536. 
Macdonald,  Lady  Rachel,  253. 
Mackeniio,  Dr.,  489. 
Macken;;ie,  Mr.,  384. 
Mackintosh,  Sir  Jaroes,  210,  220, 

221,  328,  246,  346,  275,  27G,   371, 
372,  436,  471,  536. 

"  Mademoiselle  PaDache,"  102. 
Mahon,  Lord,  717. 
Maligny,  351. 
Maltlius,  340. 


Manchester,  267. 

Mann,  Horace,  131. 

"  MannBuvring,"  331. 

Marcet,Mra.,  328.346, 361, 388,49 

Manuont,  338. 

Mars,  Mile.,  338. 

Moodi,  Sir  Ueuiy,  C22, 
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Martin,  Mrs.,  461. 

Haskelyne,  72. 

Matnrin,  R.  C,  302. 

Mathew,  Father,  601. 

Meath,  Bishop  of,  253. 

Melrose  Abbey,  306. 

M<nun,  Mile.,  494. 

"  Memoir  "  of  E.  L.  Edgeworth, 

334,  347,  356,  359,  362,  363. 
Milbanke,  Lady,  271. 
Miles,  Mr.,  236,  237,  246,  257,  288, 

328. 
Milesi-Mojon,  Mme.,  831 
Mill,  John  Stuart,  328. 
Millar,  Dr.,  302. 
Milman,  Dean,  606. 
Milnes,  Miss,  58,  69. 
Mirabeau,  166,  439,  449, 626. 
Moira,  Lady,  84,  85. 
Moira,  Lord,  167. 
Moilliets,  327,  346,  363,  364,  366, 

491. 
Monaco,  Prince  of,  171. 
Monaco,     Princess    Joseph    of, 

167, 172. 
Montague,  Basil,  463. 
Mont  Blanc,  316. 
Montgolfier,  M.,  161. 
Montolieu,  Mme.  de,  349,  360. 
Moore,   Tom,  263,  264,  267,  272, 

279,  320,  322,  323,  326,  346,  408, 

434. 
Moore,  Judge,  416. 
'•Moral  Tales,"  103,141. 
Mordecai,  Miss  Rachel,  306,  863, 

428. 
Morellet,  Abb^,  161, 160, 170,  188, 

616. 
Morgan,  Lady,  216,  216,  366. 
Morris,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  274,  286, 

280,290. 
Mulgrave,  Lord.     (See  Nonnan- 

by.) 
Murray,  Lindley,  193. 


NaNGLE,  Ann,  370. 

Napier,  Mrs.,  299. 

Napoleon  I.    (See  Bonaparte.) 

Nash,  Beau,  26. 

Navan,  103,  308. 

Necker,  M.,  361,  363. 

Necker,  Mme.,  363. 

Necker  de  Saussure,  334, 364. 

Nelson,  Lord,  277. 

Newcastle,  Duke  of,  90. 

Newgate,  373,  374. 

New  Orleans,  298. 

"  Nicholson's  Journal,"  268. 

Norbury,  Lord,  238. 

Norbury  Park,  330. 

Nonnanby,  Lord,  434. 

Norris,  Dr.,  16. 

••  North  American  Review,"  309. 

North  Carolina,  93. 

OlIPHANT,  Mrs.,  637. 

O'Neill,  Lord,  263. 

O'Neill,  Miss,  263,  264. 

Opie,  Mrs.,  237. 

Oriel,  Lord,  106. 

••Ormond,"     77,     306-308,     811, 

313. 
Ossory,  Lord,  163. 
Oxford,  20,  336. 

FaKENHAM,   Admiral    (Lord 

Longford),  83,219,  231. 
Pakenham,  Sir  Edward,  219, 296, 

333. 
Pakenham,  Lady  Elizabeth,  210, 

217. 
Pakenham,  Capt.  Hercules,  221, 

263. 
Pakenham,  Kitty.    (See  Welling- 
ton.) 
Pakenham  Hall,  83,  84,  210,  214, 

230,  231,  238,  263,  304,  306,  400, 

442. 
Pakeuliam,  Thomas,  8, 9L 
Palgrave,  137. 
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